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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in the minds of 
the people the necessity of religious instruction and training as a basis of 
morality and sound education; and to promote the principles and safeguard 
the interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 


Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, to encour- 
age the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators, 
to promote by study, conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 


Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publication and 
circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 
SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Seminary Depart- 
ment; the Catholic College and University Department; the Catholic School 
Department. Other Departments may be added with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the Association. 


Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects its own 
officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regulations inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
several Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number 
of Departments in the Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, 
and the Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected from 
each Department of the Association. 


Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 

ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 

SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually by ballot, 
in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He shall call meetings 
of the Executive Board by and with the consent of three members of the 
Board,.and whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 
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ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence 
of the President General, the First Vice President General shall perform 
his duties. In the absence of the President General and First Vice President 
General, the duties of the President General shall be performed by the Second 
Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice Presi- 
dent shall perform the duties. In the absence of the President General and 
all Vice Presidents General, a protempore Chairman shall be elected by the 
Association on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall not exceed three years, and he shall be eligible to 
reelection. He shall receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and 
the amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the general meetings 
of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive and keep 
on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform such 
other duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall make settle- 
ment with the Treasurer General for all receipts of his office at least once 
every month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association, except such funds as he may be directed by the Executive 
Board to hand over to the Trustees of the Association for investment. He 
shall pay all bills when certified by the President General and Secretary 
General, acting with the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make 
annual report to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management of the affairs 
of the Association. It shall make arrangements for the meetings of the 
Association, which shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing of the papers of 
the Association meetings. 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The ex- 
penses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments shall be paid 
from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the authorization 
of the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except as authorized 
by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, to 
fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 
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Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the funds of the 
Association. It shall have power to form committees of its own members 
to facilitate the discharge of its work. It shall audit the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power to 
interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Association, and in matters 
of dispute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Anyone who is desirous of promoting the objects of this Asso- 
ciation may be admitted to membership on payment of membership fee. 
Payment of the annual fee entitles the member to vote in the meetings of 
this Association, and to a copy of the publications of the Association issued 
after admission into the Association. The right to vote in Department 
meetings is determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 
SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Executive Board of the Association. 
ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which 
shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








DEDICATION 


On April 22, 1950, the Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas died in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His death brought to a close the career of one 
of the most able prelates in the history of the United States hier- 
archy. From 1946 until his death Archbishop McNicholas had 
served as President General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association; in addition Archbishop McNicholas long had been 
active in the work of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
He served with the NCWC Administrative Board from 1929 until 
1935, lending great distinction to the office of Chairman of the 
Department of Education, and again served in the same capacity 
eral gia to 1944. Since 1946, he had been chairman of the 

oard. 


Catholic educators everywhere know of the magnificent work 
accomplished under Archbishop McNicholas’ direction as head of 
the Department of Education, NCWC, but it was as President 
General of the National Catholic Educational Association that he 
endeared himself to the hearts and minds of thousands of educators 
and teachers. Under his capable direction the Association grew 
quickly in size and prestige and became an organization to be 
respected and reckoned with on the national scene. Archbishop 
MeNicholas gave light and direction to the discussion of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, and it was chiefly through his influence that 
the national meetings of the Association became important focal 
points for the development of new trends and new enthusiasm 
for the great task of educating America’s youth according to sound 
Christian principles. 

Members of the General Executive Board learned of the personal 
and warmly human side of this great high priest; they learned that 
he was a gracious host and a generous patron. His human quali- 
ties—thoughtfulness, generosity, kindness, humor, and gratitude— 
combined with his greatness as a public leader of the Church in 
America made him not only a great prelate and priest but a father 
loved by all who knew him. 

To the memory of Archbishop McNicholas, American Catholic 
educator, this volume is sincerely dedicated. We pray that the 
memory of his greatness will endure, and that his sound leadership 
will continue to influence Catholic education for many years. May 
he rest in peace. 
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THE Most Rev. JOHN T. MoNIcHoxas, O.P., 8.T.M., 


Archbishop of Cincinnati, President General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1946-1950 











REQUIESCAT IN PACE* 
THE MOST REVEREND JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, 0.P., S.T.M. 


VERY REV. IGNATIUS SMITH, 0.P., DEAN, SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The universal democracy of death has plucked from the ranks of the living 
a consecrated nobleman of God. It has inducted into its citizenship our brother, 
our shepherd, our friend, Most Reverend Archbishop John T. McNicholas. The 
Catholic Church has suffered an irreparable loss in the demise of this gentle 
prelate. The city of Cincinnati and the state of Ohio have lost an incom- 
parable citizen and a gigantic force for the progressive betterment of their 
people. The nation has been robbed of the services of a constructive patriot 
whose guidance and leadership have done much to preserve and strengthen 
representative government in this Republic. 


His soul has gone to God. For its eternal rest we pray in these sacred 
solemnities. We have his mortal remains and a wealth of hallowed memories 
to challenge our gratitude and inspire our determination to carry on his work. 
We have a galaxy of holy memories of an exceptionally distinguished career 
achieved by an apostle of truth and justice with the mind of an angel, the heart 
of a giant and an administrative ability that was suprahuman. 


It is almost impossible to overvalue the intellectual ability of Archbishop 
MeNicholas. His was one of those minds that God rarely sends into this world. 
His was a quick mind, eager for truth and facile in attaining it. His was a 
flexible mind that could be satisfied only by familiarity with many areas 
of learning. His was an analytical mind with an unusual ability to attack 
complicated problems, reduce them to simple issues and offer satisfactory and 
constructive solutions. His was a generous mind quick to share his learning 
with all who sought his advice. His was a mind blessed with the important 
intellectual endowment of prudence. His was a mind gifted with extraordinary 
power of calm judgment and accurate reasoning. His was a mind of magni- 
ficence, always planning big things, projecting heroic ventures for God and 
the happiness of mankind. His was a mind of an intelligent dreamer plotting 
farsighted endeavor for God and men. His was a mind that, despite its supra- 
human endowments, was an humble and docile intellect, submissive to human 
teachers and standing meekly and in simple childlike faith before the revela- 
tion of the omniscient God. 


Early in his life as a Dominican Friar this brilliancy of intellect was 
detected by his superiors. It set him apart as a student of the ecclesiastical 
sciences in this country and later in Rome to which he was sent in 1901 after 
his ordination to the priesthood by Archbishop Moeller here in Ohio. It 
enabled him to achieve unusual skills in philosophy, theology and canon law 
and made him a very distinguished professor at St. Joseph College, Somerset, 
Ohio, and later at Immaculate Conception College at the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, D. C. It was the drive of this dynamic intel- 
lectual acumen that forced him into an eminent place in the field of educa- 
tion here in the United States. This generous devotion to the interests of 
learning and education will help to explain to you his zeal for the erection of 
Catholic grade and high schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. It will 





*Sermon at the Funeral of Archbishop McNicholas, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27, 1950. 
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reveal to you why he established here in 1935 the “Institutum Divi Thomae” 
and why he has thrown his great influence behind the development of this 
distinctive scientific institute of graduate research. This dedication of our 
beloved Archbishop will also divulge to you why as a Trustee of the Catholic 
University of America and as chairman of the Pontifical Commission for its 
Ecclesiastical Schools he was so active in promoting the interests of that 
center of Catholic education in the United States. In this same light you 
can understand why this unusually skilled educator, at the request of his 
fellow prelates, served for years as chairman of the Education Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference and why he was chosen five times 
to serve as President of the National Catholic Educational Association. In 
view of his unusual intellectual ability we know why the judgment of this 
eminent ecclesiastic was so highly valued in affairs of church and state, 
within this nation and throughout the world. His was a great and noble 
mind that we can ill afford to lose in this hour of national and international 
crisis. 

Not only was Archbishop McNicholas’ a gigantic intellect but his heart 
was that of an intrepid Titan. This heart stilled in death last Saturday night 
was a heart that ever throbbed with unremitting love of God and of neighbor. 
His was a holy and pious life based on worship of the Almighty and service 
of neighbor as proofs of his undeviating love of the Creator and Judge of 
mankind. He loved God! He loved the Incarnate God, Jesus! He loved all 
the things of God—God’s teachings, God’s Church, God’s laws, God’s saints 
and God’s people everywhere, regardless of race, color, creed, nationality, 
politics or position. He loved mankind and respected the sanctity of indi- 
vidual personality because in each one he saw the image of the Creator. This 
fact will enable us better to understand the spiritual leadership, the com- 
munity service, the civic consciousness of this militant churchman. 

Archbishop McNicholas from the impulses of his heart of love was tolerant, 
not of sin, but of human frailty. He had an enormous capacity of personal 
friendship and to his friends he was outstandingly loyal, endlessly generous, 
and of them he was endlessly thoughtful in great and in seemingly small 
things. No greater evidence of his generous love can be sought than his 
unusual talent of encouraging the initiative and promoting the success of 
the young, a talent that was not lessened, strange to say, by advancing years. 

This heart was, because it was a heart that loved God and man, a heart 
of justice. Recognizing the transcendent sovereignty of God and the inherent 
dignity of every human being, born and unborn, he became nationally and 
internationally known as the champion of divine and human rights in human 
society. His passion for fair play to God and men made him the implacable 
foe of injustice everywhere. He hated injustice because he loved God and 
men. He demanded from men and from government respect for God’s right 
to worship, for God’s right to a place in education and in every other area 
of life. He advocated the sovereignty of justice in industrial relations between 
management and labor and in mutual relations between government and 
citizens. Because they were forms of injustice his loving heart hated insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy even when it was called diplomacy or political sagacity. 
He hated ingratitude in individuals and in nations. He despised indolence 
that neglected the rights of God, men or government. In this light can you 
better understand the character of this giant among churchmen and civil 
leaders? Can you better realize the nobility of his opposition to any attempt 
on the part of local, state or federal government to invade or violate the 
natural and supernatural rights of parents and God in education? Does not 
his devotion to justice explain his attacks on totalitarianism everywhere, his 
denunciation in 1938 of the Nazi aggression under the madman Hitler, his more 
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recent bitter excoriation of godless and immoral Soviet Russia and its bar- 
baric injustices to the God and peoples behind the “Iron Curtain.” Does not 
the love of the Archbishop’s great heart for distressed humanity and for 
justice explain why to him was entrusted, by his fellow prelates of the hier- 
archy, leadership in raising millions upon millions of dollars for the relief of 
the distressed and displaced persons in war devastated countries of the world. 
In his love of justice we find the driving force of his lifelong crusade for the 
supremacy of the natural law everywhere. 


We will realize more as days pass that the heart of Archbishop McNicholas 
was a heart filled with intrepid fortitude. He was, with all his prudence, a 
man with definite convictions and with the courage and the ability to express 
them. He feared no one but Almighty God where the defense of divine or 
human rights was involved. And I say that this fearlessness was especially 
evident in the fulfillment of his consecrated episcopal responsibility to teach 
and to govern. It grieved him that the truth would give offense to those not 
of his opinions but this never deterred him from preaching and writing the 
truth. He had a genuinely Catholic love of peace, harmony, amity and unity 
among men in all affairs of life but in the achievement of peace he would 
never be a coward by the surrender of principles whose defense was demanded 
by God. His courage was divinely grounded and supernaturally reinforced 
and it was evident in the most magnetic eloquence and trenchant authorship 
this nation has been blessed with in more than a century. In the pulpit, 
over the air, on the lecture platform, to a dozen or to millions, he always de- 
livered a solid message, with a diction, spirit, sincerity and vocal perfection 
that mark him as one of America’s all time, outstanding orators. The mem- 
orable documents which come annually from the American Catholic hierarchy 
and which do so much to mold solid and constructive American thought owe 
much to his great mind and to his clear and forceful writing. 


The heart of this man of God whose death leaves us lonely and grieving 
was a light heart despite its heavy burdens and a courteous heart despite the 
many provocations to indignation to which he was subjected. He was a most 
sociable gentleman, never so happy as when surrounded by amiable associates 
upon whom he could shower hospitality. When I met him first, about forty- 
five years ago, I was impressed with both his sense of humor and also his 
insistence on a smiling happiness in those around him. With his sociability 
and wit he made religion attractive and endeared himself firmly to those who 
knew him. He was always the polite and couretous gentleman to friends and 
to opponents as well because his was a heart of gentleness and gentlemanliness. 


With such unusual gifts of mind and heart it is not difficult to understand 
why Archbishop McNicholas from the beginning of his priesthood was placed 
in administrative positions carrying great responsibility. It is not difficult to 
understand either why in all of these positions he was successful. In 1904 
he was entrusted with the training of students of the Order of Preachers, 
first at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and then in 1905 at Washington, 
D.C. From 1908 to 1916 he served in New York as National Director of the 
Holy Name Society and Editor of the Holy Name Journal. From 1913 to 
1916 he served as pastor and prior of St. Catherine of Sienna parish in New 
York City. In 1917 he was appointed as assistant to the Master General of 
the Dominicans in Rome. In 1918 he was selected by Pope Benedict the 
Fifteenth as Bishop of Duluth, Minnesota, and elevated to the episcopacy. After 
serving with distinction in Duluth until 1925, he was designated by Pope Pius 
the Eleventh, Bishop of Indianapolis, Indiana, but before he occupied that epis- 
copal See he was designated to succeed Archbishop Moeller as the fifth Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati and was installed here in July, 1925. 
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In these last twenty-five years his administrative responsibilities poured 
in on him from every sector of the far-flung line of Catholic life and Catholic 
action. He has been a member and episcopal chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. He was, from 1933 to 
1943 Chairman of the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures and in this 
capacity founded the nation-wide Legion of Decency for the elimination of 
salacious and crime provoking pictures erosive of national morale and morality. 
He was President of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade and took part in 
formulating programs for the betterment of rural populations, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. He was in all these and other positions of national and inter- 
national importance the representative of the Catholic Church in the fulfill- 
ment of the purposes placed on that Church by its Founder, Jesus Christ. He 
was in all those capacities the defender of the rights of God and man in 
human society. He was always deeply loyal and affectionately devoted to the 
Vicars of Christ on earth under whom he served with such distinction. Three 
of the Popes he knew personally, Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII. By 
them he was esteemed highly because of his ceaseless and flaming devotion 
to the Holy See and its mission for the temporal happiness and eternal salva- 
tion of human society. Archbishop McNicholas’ favorite saints were St. 
Dominic, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Vincent Ferrer and St. Catherine of Sienna 
because they were such valiant and successful defenders of God, the Church 
and the Vicar of Christ. Archbishop McNicholas’ favorite religious devotions 
were the Rosary of Mary, the Holy Name of Jesus, the Sacrament and Sacri- 
fice of the Holy Eucharist because these had been so powerful in preserving 
the unity, in refreshing the vitality, in guaranteeing the perpetuity of the 
Church and the Vicar of Christ for the promotion of civilization and culture. 

We are bidding a prayerful farewell to one of God’s noblest warriors, We 
can not and we must not forget him. He will not forget us and our needs. 
He was a friar’s religious; he was a priest’s priest; he was a bishop’s bishop; 
he will feel at home with God and Mary and he will be a saint’s saint forever. 

May his soul, by the mercy of God, rest in peace. 











INTRODUCTION 


For the fourth time in its history the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was privileged to meet in New Orleans, and it chose for the theme 
of its forty-seventh annual convention in that city in 1950 “Education for 
International Understanding.” This theme was very timely and appropriate 
for the discussions carried on in the International City of New Orleans, and 
it was woven into the entire program of the convention, appearing again and 
again in the sermon at the opening Mass, in the keynote addresses at the 
Civic Reception, in the keynote addresses within the departments and sections, 
and in the papers and discussions of all the various meetings. 


In his sermon delivered at the opening Pontifical Mass, His Eminence, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, pointed out that “It is God’s plan that we must live 
in this life in society with our fellowmen. This society must be understood 
in all its wideness to avoid a narrowness which ultimately contradicts the 
very notion of Christian brotherhood. ... The enlightened citizen must under- 
stand that he is a brother of the tribesman in deepest Africa and that he 
has something in common with him.” Asserting that “we must do more and 
more to instill the realization of a right world brotherhood,” Cardinal Stritch 
suggested that “our relations with the world, our relations with other peoples 
and our participation in national life are all a part of our community of 
neighborhood life. We make the world better when we try in virtue to make 
our neighborhoods better.” 


The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, under 
whose patronage the forty-seventh annual convention was held, said in his 
address of welcome to the delegates at the Civic Reception: “Truly there is 
need of education for international understanding based on Christian prin- 
ciples and ideals, clear understanding of the true meaning of democracy, and 
understanding of human rights that are God-given and not man-made.” His 
Excellency continued, “May it please God so to inspire and bless the educators 
and speakers here assembled that this distinguished gathering may set a 
pattern which will promote a definite approach to international peace and 
stability, that will be according to the mind and heart of the Prince of Peace.” 

In his keynote address Mr. Howland Sargeant declared that the central task 
of the Department of State and of educators is essentially the same—building, 
in terms of lasting moral commitments, a world climate in which our democ- 
racy can live securely at peace. “It is largely the teacher on whom we depend 
to develop a broad understanding of the world’s problems in tomorrow’s citi- 
zens,” Mr. Sargeant said. By accepting the challenge to counteract the danger 
existent today in the wilful attempt to enslave the human mind and make it 
immune to freedom and by working to eliminate it “our teachers can become 
the strongest link between today and a safe tomorrow.” 


Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Matthews, in the second keynote address, 
stated that “international understanding was never more imperatively a ne- 
cessity in the family of nations” and that “the National Catholic Educational 
Association could not undertake a more noble purpose than it has adopted for 
the theme of this convention.” While expressing the belief that military 
force alone will check the onward sweep of the program of (Russian) world 
conquest and provide security until the results of education become effective, 
Mr. Matthews said that there is need for more of our fellow citizens to appre- 
ciate intelligently the precious values of their American citizenship and that 
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there is even greater need for convincing friendly peoples of the unselfishness 
of our motives and of the good faith of our international policies. 


Among the highlights of the convention were two special panel discussions 
on “The UNESCO Evaluation of Democracy” and “Catholic Educational In- 
terest in Foreign Missions.” Included among the panelists were distinguished 
persons from many parts of the world. The subject of UNESCO was also 
treated in separate papers in the major departments. 


In his last address to the delegates as President General of the Association, 
delivered for him by Monsignor Clarence Issenmann, the late Archbishop 
McNicholas referred to the pronouncements of the Holy Father in recent years 
on world order and on the conditions and foundations of social reconstruction. 
Archbishop McNicholas stressed that “the well prepared Catholic teacher 
ought to know and love the writings of the Holy Father, and this knowledge 
and love should form and influence the students who come under his care. 
The Catholic teacher above all others ought to be taking the leadership in 
striving for peace and understanding under the able and inspiring leadership 
of the Pope of Peace.” The Archbishop concluded: “The proof of our attain- 
ment of international understanding will be in the height and depth of our 
charity, for it is only in charity and mercy that we will find the peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ.” 

The Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington, addressed the 
delegates of the College and University Department on “The Papal Program 
for Peace and International Understanding,” and the members of the Sem- 
inary Department talked at length about the role of foreign languages in 
fostering international understanding. The entire program of the Secondary 
School Department dealt with international understanding. The Elementary 
School Department devoted its sessions to such topics as the papal peace 
program, UNESCO, Christian social living, and Christian attitudes and 
appreciations. 

Truly the 1950 convention in New Orleans was an outstanding success. 
This success was due in large measure to the untiring work of the local com- 
mittee which, under the chairmanship of Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, set 
a very high standard of efficiency in convention arrangements. Their fine 
example served as a guide for the planning committee which met in Cleve- 
land during the summer to prepare for the forty-eighth annual meeting in 
Cleveland in 1951. 

The Association is sincerely grateful to the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
for the welcome and hospitality accorded to its delegates. The Executive 
Board extends its heartfelt thanks to Archbishop Rummel, to Bishop Caillouet, 
to Monsignor Bezou, and to all members of the diocesan committee who 
contributed to the success of the convention. 








MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Notre Dame du Lac Villa 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 
June 30, 1949 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 10:45 A.M. at Notre Dame 
du Lac Villa, Bemus Point, N.Y. It was opened with prayer by Father John 
Clifford, S.J., who presided in the absence of the Most Rev. John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, President General. 


Present were: Rev. Paul E, Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John J. Clif- 
ford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio; Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., 
Ammendale, Md.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R.I.; Rev. Charles 
J. Mahoney, Rochester, N.Y.; Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., Winona, 
Minn.; Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Columbus, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. 
Murray, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La.; 
Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Washington, D.C. In addition there were five guests present, in- 
cluding the Rev. Henry C. Bezou, Mr. James E. Cummings, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Sylvester J. Holbel, Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, and Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. 


The Secretary General presented the report of the Committee on the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee. This report recommended that the new Problems 
and Plans Committee should be adopted for a trial period of one year and 
thereafter the Executive Board should again review the question. The Board 
voted to accept the report of the Committee. 


Monsignor Quinlan presented the report of his special Committee on Public 
Relations. This report recommended that the Association remain adminis- 
tratively independent of other organizations. It was recommended that, if 
funds were available, an increase in the amount of money allocated for 
public relations should be made so that the excellent program which has been 
initiated 1H be developed further. This committee report was accepted by 
the Board. 


After considerable discussion the Board voted that the Public Relations 
Consultant of the Association be empowered to set up a clearinghouse for 
Association publicity and to publish a bulletin or make use of existing pub- 
lications in the Association to strengthen our effectiveness in the public rela- 
tions field. It was also voted that our Public Relations Consultant become a 
member of the American College Public Relations Association. 


The special committee created to study the proposal of an NCEA Lecture 
presented a favorable report to the Board for action. It asked the Executive 
Board to appoint a subcommittee to initiate the project and to submit a roster 
of names for a permanent committee which would then draw up rules and 
regulations for conducting the lecture. This report was accepted by the 
Board and a subcommittee was appointed consisting of Monsignor Murray, 
Monsignor Elwell, Father Mahoney, Father Campbell, and Brother Emilian. 


The Board voted to lower membership fees in the Elementary School 
Department for 1950 as follows: institutional members—$5.00, $4.00, and 
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$3.00 according to enrollment; individual members—$3.00. In this discussion 
great emphasis was placed on the importance of enlisting the interest and 
support of pastors by means of a special membership drive. 

After some discussion it was the sense of the meeting that the Association 
is not in a position to render direct assistance to foreign universities and 
students. It could help in this field only in an advisory capacity. 

Father Quigley suggested that some consideration be given to the prob- 
lems of the lay teacher in the Catholic school. It was agreed that this would 
be on the agenda of the next meeting. 

Depending on final judgments of the President General, the Treasurer 
General, and the Secretary General, it was voted by the Board to accept an 
invitation from the American Council on Education to occupy office space in 
the new headquarters being set up by the American Council. It was voted 
to increase the staff of the Association according to the discretion and judg- 
ment of the Secretary General. 

It was voted for the Association to expand its staff and its services in the 
next five year period in a manner that might compare favorably with the 
progress made during the previous five year period. 

The report of the Planning Committee for the 1950 Convention which met 
on June 29 was presented to the Board for action. After considerable dis- 
cussion the Board voted to accept the recommendations of the Planning 
Committee as contained in its report. It was voted to hold a meeting of 
the Executive Board on Monday, April 10, 1950, in New Orleans. 

A vote of thanks was officially extended to Monsignor Sylvester Holbel for 
his generous hospitality to the Planning Committee and to the Executive Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
January 20, 1950 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 10:00 A.M. at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N.J., January 20, 1950. It was opened with prayer 
by Father John Clifford, S.J., who presided in the absence of the Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas, President General. 

Present were: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John J. Clif- 
ford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. W. F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., 
Ammendale, Md.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R.I.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Arthur M. Leary, Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.; Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, Rochester, N.Y.; Brother William 
Mang, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 0.S.F., Winona, 
Minn.; Very Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Edmond, Okla.; Rev. John F. 
Monroe, O.P., Columbus, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, Boston, 
Mass.; Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
Mr. James E. Cummings, Convention Manager, and Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, 
Public Relations Consultant, were also present. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted with one change. The 
time for the meeting of the Executive Board in New Orleans was rescheduled 
for Tuesday night, April 11. 


The Treasurer General presented his financial report for 1949. An auditing 
committee consisting of Fathers Campbell, Leary, and Mahoney was appointed 
to audit the report. Father Campbell, chairman of the committee, reported 
that the books were in order and the Board approved the Treasurer General’s 
report with a vote of thanks for his distinguished service to the Association. 


The Secretary General gave a progress report on preparations for the 
New Orleans convention, stating that a newsletter would go out to members 
within the next few weeks giving full information on hotel accommodations 
in New Orleans. 


The Secretary General reported on the membership drives undertaken by 
the national office in recent months, particularly drives conducted among 
pastors in certain selected dioceses. One hundred twenty-four new member- 
ships were secured. The Board determined to continue the membership drive 
on the present pilot project basis. 


The Board discussed at length the report of the NCEA Problems and 
Plans Committee. It voted to carry out the suggestion of the Problems and 
Plans Committee to call upon the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, the Catholic Theological Society, and the American Catholic Historical 
Association to join with the NCEA in a joint study of the problem of academic 
freedom from the various educational, philosophical, theological, and historical 
points of view. It was voted that the Secretary General be appointed as the 
agent of the Executive Board to pursue the project jointly with the above 
mentioned associations. 


It was voted to ask the Problems and Plans Committee to suggest names 
of educators who might undertake part of the above mentioned assignment 
in the interest of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


It was voted to approve the bylaws drawn up by the Problems and Plans 
Committee at its initial meeting on December 10, 1949. 


The Secretary General reviewed the progress that had been made on the 
NCEA Lecture. He reported that it will be called the Gabriel Richard Lecture, 
that Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham University had agreed to deliver the 
first lecture on “The Future of Freedom” at the University of Detroit during 
American Education Week or at a time as close to American Education 
Week as possible. It was voted to approve this project. 


The Secretary General reported on the progress of the Superintendents’ 
Project to publish a visualized report on Catholic education in the United 
States. It was planned to send the completed project to Rome for the October 
Conference on Religious Instruction, and to distribute copies to certain out- 
standing leaders in American life. 


The Secretary General referred to the Board for reconsideration a pre- 
viously voted proposal to establish a clearinghouse on public relations. It was 
voted to refer matters of public relations to the discretion of the Secretary 
General and Mr. Walter Kennedy. 


The Secretary General gave a progress report on the Association’s plans 
to occupy office space in the new building of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It was the sense of the meeting that sufficient space should be taken to 


accommodate immediate expansion plans and to provide for additional expan- 
sion at some future time. 
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No action was taken on the problem of abstracting the annual proceedings 
in the interest of decreasing the size and cost of the present standard publica- 


tion. 
Father Campbell reported that the volume on schoolhouse planning should 
come from the press around September 1, 1950. 
Monsignor Goebel proposed a vote of thanks to the officers for the well 
planned program. It was voted and the meeting adjourned at 2:45 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New Orleans, La. 
April 11, 1950 


The meeting of the Executive Board convened at 8:15 P.M. at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., April 11, 1950. It was opened with prayer by 
Father John Clifford, S.J., who presided in the absence of the Most Rev. John 
T. McNicholas, President General. 

Present were: Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. John J. Clif- 
ford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. W. F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Daniel M Galliher, O.P., 
Providence, R.I.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. 
Arthur M. Leary, Ogdensburg, N.Y.; Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 0.S.F., Winona, Minn.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Edmond, Okla.; Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. 
Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New Orleans, La.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. Mr. James E. Cummings, Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. 
Elwell, and Mr. J. Walter Kennedy were also present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted as read. 

The report of the Secretary General was read and accepted with a gracious 
vote of thanks. Discussion on methods of increasing membership in the 
seminary and minor seminary divisions of the Association brought out the 
thought that increased activity, committee and other, in these divisions might 
stimulate and increase the membership. The Secretary General promised to 
conduct membership drives among seminaries, minor seminaries, and lay 
faculty members of colleges and universities. 

The Treasurer General presented an interim report showing a balance on 
hand April 1, 1950, of $29,831.64. The Treasurer General suggested a resolu- 
tion or a letter to the Bishops expressing gratitude for their splendid 
assistance. The Board voted to send such an acknowledgement. 


The time and place of the Planning Committee meeting for the Cleveland 
convention had been set for June 29 and 30 at Lake Placid. Expected absence 
of the Secretary General from the country at that time necessitated a change. 
Monsignor Elwell stated that the meeting could be held at a retreat house 
in Cleveland during July or August. Tentative dates of July 12 and 13 were 
set with the understanding that Monsignor Elwell would find a meeting 
place and that the Board would be polled on definite dates. 

The Secretary General asked whether the Board would approve the theme 
“Human Rights” for the 1951 convention, stating that it would be a timely 
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one since it would be being debated in the UN at that time. Such ideas as 
correlative duties and the natural law could be worked into the program. No 
one objected to this theme. 


The Secretary General reported that $4,000 had been collected for the 
Superintendents’ Project and that Mr. Sharkey was nearing the end of his 
work on it. 


Dr. William H. Conley was unanimously approved by the Board as the 
representative of the Association in the joint study on freedom to teach and 
freedom to learn with the understanding that, if he does not accept, the 
Board will be polled about another representative. The Board also unani- 
mously approved the suggestion of the Problems and Plans Committee that 
a coordinator be appointed for the project and that Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., be suggested as coordinator. If the other groups concerned do 
not agree on this choice, it will be brought back to the Board again. 


The Secretary General read a letter from Father Celestin Steiner, Presi- 
dent of the University of Detroit, in which he reported that there will be 
two sections of the Gabriel Richard Lecture, one on the night of November 
9, 1950, for an academic audience, and one on the afternoon of November 
10, 1950, for the student body. It is planned to have the president of the 
University of Michigan introduce Dr. Ross J. S. Hoffman for the November 9 
lecture. 


It was suggested that the Executive Board attend the lecture and that pos- 
sibly the Superintendents might hold their November meeting in Detroit, 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 8 and 9, so that they could attend the 
lecture November 9. The Secretary General agreed to write to Father 
Leary about this matter. 


The problem of affiliating other organizations, such as those interested in 
music, business, camping, etc., was discussed. Many felt that they should 
be brought into the Association even if it limited the cities to which the 
convention could be taken. However, there are many problems involved 
such as financial arrangements, responsibility, influence, possibility of being 
embarrassed by affiliated organizations. It was suggested that the secondary 
and elementary departments might provide some separate meetings for 
supervisors as an experiment during the 1951 convention. 


A committee, consisting of Father Leary, Chairman, Father Cox, Mon- 
signor Elwell, Brother William Mang, and Father Quigley, was appointed 
to study the whole question of affiliation, including the request of supervisors 
for separate meetings, to meet sometime before the end of the convention, and 
report their findings to the Board. 


In discussing enlargement of the staff one member felt that research was 
the primary field and that research people were fundamental. In response 
to questioning the Secretary General outlined the expansion program as he 
envisioned it—improvement on the various levels to give more service to the 
members, an expert on problems in each field—perhaps first in elementary, 
then secondary, then collegiate, or wherever the need is greatest. The 
second person added to the staff might be an administrative and field person 
to work side by side with the Secretary General. 


The Secretary General inquired whether the Board is satisfied with its 
meetings or whether it would like to be polled in advance on subjects and 
perhaps provide part of the agenda. There seemed to be agreement among 
the members of the Board that in general this Board functions as does any 
executive board of any organization—sits in judgment upon policies and 
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difficulties of the Association and makes fiscal and administrative policy. 
The Board members seemed satisfied with the present type of meetings for 
the most part but a few seemed to thing that it would be a good idea for 
some suggestions for the agenda to come from the Board. 

The Board voted to appoint a subcommittee to investigate the salaries 
being paid the Secretary General and the Convention Manager. The com- 
mittee appointed included Monsignor Quinlan as chairman, Father Camp- 
bell, and Father Cunningham. The Secretary General suggested that a 
bonus be voted to the Convention Manager for his work in connection with 
the New Orleans convention. The Board voted this suggestion into effect. 

The Board voted that a letter of appreciation be sent to Father Hartnett, 
editor of America, for the fine convention issue of that magazine. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:45 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


The report of the Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association is at best only a summary of the manifold activities and interests 
of our organization. It has been my pleasure and good fortune to have 
served the Association for almost six years. In that time I have watched 
our slow, but steady growth with great happiness, and I am profoundly 
grateful for the magnificent cooperation extended to me and to the staff by 
our membership, both individual and institutional. It seems to me that I 
had merely to ask or suggest a program or a plan and the reply was instan- 
taneous and completely gratifying. I have been very grateful, too, for the 
outstanding interest and cooperation demonstrated by the General Executive 
Board whose members have proved that inspirational leadership is not lacking 
in Catholic educational circles. Because of all this support and encourage- 
ment the national staff has been able to increase the prestige and size of 
the Association. In five years we have moved from a membership of 3,000 
to almost 5,000 individuals and institutions; our budget has increased from 
an average of $18,000 per year to an expected budget of about $55,000 for 
1950. The office staff has grown from two employees to six and soon will 
be larger. From one small room our office has expanded to 550 square feet 
of floor space, and at an early date we will occupy more than 2,000 square 
feet of floor space in the new American Council on Education building in 
Washington, D.C. 


May I offer now a summary of the activities that have occupied us since 
the last report. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
Membership 


Between January 30, 1949, and January 31, 1950, the membership of the 
Association increased from 4,558 institutional and individual members to 
4,812, an increase of 254 institutions and individuals. The roster of the 
Association has been tightened and our books now carry no one who is in 
arrears in dues more than one year. 


The membership of the various departments is as follows: 

NI IIE ee cg sooo Soe ais oe ceo eaten batts 37 

Seminary Department: 
Institutional Members 
PE Eo anh wile 4. sik see preidarer PMU GK Oe ccedneled 65 

Minor Seminary Section: 


ee oe a akg ane Saas Deuesawebee be nacgi 56 

ee ee eer bec bebo es 60 
College and University Department: 

SER I ices sche ce ee eek ce bok wecasde ben 206 

Panera I. Pr ek he oe eee 235 
Secondary School Department: 

NORE UIE IN 353, SS a sk i oe so be wwe a dale 836 

UME RERUN INN ig y Sica kbs a Oe ho kkudwces 535 
School Superintendents’ Department ....................0.cceee 156 
Elementary School Department: 

PUPGIUULGHATINS  UPEIUIE oS o oss cok co kc bc ca eck a beat odte veut 1,201 

UE TCLGD PIII ag aoe es Se cae ows geal 923 
Catholic Deaf Education Section ............... ccc cece ce cceees 33 
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Catholic Blind Education Section: 


Taatititional Memahere: x. 6s ceili weed Cele ame eww le. aie 4 
SMA DEINOES 255. Sis 5 Scud’ eno bd ale ANatawen Cea 7 
Fe EN Oe ee He I RR AY RE Pee ape ge nT 412 
Petal DIGNROE ie 6 isos oak cccclengs Sham sehons Giuceowemeret 4,812 


(In addition, there are 23 subscribers to our publications.) 


Part of this increase in membership was the result of membership drives 
undertaken in certain selected dioceses. The staff will continue these pilot 
projects as part of the regular work; in effect, the Association will be con- 
ducting a constant membership campaign. The school superintendents deserve 
a special commendation for their cooperation in the membership drive. 


Finances 

Early in March the Association mailed the financial statement for 1949 
to all its members. The report indicated a total business of $50,391.40 as 
compared to $38,829.81 in 1948; this increase reflected the increase in mem- 
bership as well as a wider range of activities. 

The report of the membership just presented shows quite clearly, however, 
that the Association is not as well supported at the elementary and secondary 
levels as it deserves to be. Currently we enroll only about 1/3 of the 
eligible Catholic secondary schools and only about 1/7 of the elementary 
schools. The Association must turn to the superintendents of Catholic schools 
for additional help and cooperation in this matter. Our goal of trying to 
enlist at least 85% of the secondary and elementary institutions is not an 
impossible one. 


Office Expansion 

The Association has successfully presented its case to the zoning board of 
the District of Columbia and has permission to rent space from the American 
Council on Education in the Council’s new building. The Association has an 
option on slightly over 2,000 square feet of floor space in the American Council 
on Education building which will permit the much-needed present expansion 
and will provide adequate space for at least the next ten years. The initial 
agreement with the Council calls for a three year lease. 


Staff 


No additions were made to the staff during the past year. The regular 
incentive salary increases were granted to staff members. 


Special gifts 

Our late President General has been our most generous benefactor. As 
in 1948 he has again presented $2,000 in special gifts. 

We are deeply indebted to the other members of the hierarchy for their 
generosity in donating $7,210 during the period from October, 1949, to 
April, 1950. The total donations from the American Bishops amounted to 
$9,210.00. These gifts have made it possible to carry on a number of special 
projects. 


The Annual Meeting 

_ The yearlong preparation that has been adopted for each annual meeting 
is paying fine dividends. Our friends and critics tell the national staff that 
there is a notable improvement. We are indebted to the members of our 
planning committee and to the special work of Brother Emilian James, 
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F.S.C., as coordinator for the success of the Philadelphia and New Orleans 
conventions. For each of these cities, too, a special mention must be made 
of the highly competent local committees who have done such excellent work 
under the direction of the superintendents of schools, acting as local chairmen 
of arrangements. 


Relationships with Other Agencies 


Members of the Association continue to serve on numerous committees of 
learned societies and professional organizations. There are distinguished 
Catholic educators on each of the eleven standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and the Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, President 
of the University of Detroit, is now a member of A.A.C. Board of Directors. 


Close liaison is kept with the American Council on Education. Dr. 
George Zook and Dr. Francis Brown and other staff members of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education have given generously of their time and advice 
to the national staff of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


Dr. Raymond McCoy of Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, now represents 
the Association on the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. Dr. McCoy 
and the Reverend Dr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., joined the Secretary General to 
represent the Association at the UNESCO conference in Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, last June. 


The Association continues its close liaison with the CCICA. 


The Secretary General has completed his second year of service as Treasurer 
of the National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day. 


The Association has been represented at meetings of the F.A.O. and of 
groups affiliated with the United Nations. 


The Association has been represented regularly by staff members at all 
important public meetings called by the Department of State or other gov- 
ernment agencies. Staff members have been especially busy with committee 
assignments from the U.S. Office of Education. 


Special NCEA Committee Activities 


The Committee on Foreign Scholarships, which continues its valuable work, 
met on October 17, 1949, in Washington. Miss Elizabeth K. Street now serves 
as the coordinator of this program and carries on the liaison work with the 
Institute of International Education in New York. 


The Washington Committee met on October 18, 1949, and again on Febru- 
ary 11, 1950. As a result of committee activities a poll of college presidents 
was taken on the federal scholarship program; another poll was conducted 
on the problem of the extension of Social Security benefits to lay employees. 
Reports on these polls were mailed to Catholic colleges on March 28, 1950, 
along with a legislation summary on loans for student and faculty housing, 
the emergency health training act, and labor extension education. In this 
same mailing there was included a special release of the Treasury Department 
outlining its position on certain practices of tax exempt non-profit institutions. 
Included also were suggestions about the National Education Association 
Conference on Higher Education scheduled for Chicago, April 17-19, 1950. 


The new Problems and Plans Committee has held two meetings, one on 
December 10, 1949, and a second on February 25-26, 1950. 


The special project committee of the Department of School Superintendents 
has now held four meetings, the latest one on February 17. This project is 
scheduled for early completion and publication. 
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Conclusion 

The Association continues to move ahead. We are grateful to Almighty 
ngs and we beg His continued assistance and guidance. 
k to be done; with the help of God and the continued 
mbers we can grow and improve. I am sure I express 
General Executive Board when I say that the Asso- 
ful to all who have promoted its welfare during the 


God for His blessi 
There is much wor 
cooperation of our me 
the sentiments of the 
ciation is deeply grate 


past year. 
FrepDERICK G. HocHWALT, 


Secretary General 
















































REPORTS OF GENERAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Committee on Foreign Scholarships met in Washington on October 17, 
1949, and in New Orleans on April 13, 1950. The members of this committee 
are: Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Chairman; Sister Catherine Dorothea, 
S.N.D.; Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, R.S.C.J.; Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M.; 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, 8.J.; Rev. William E. McManus. 


The October meeting of the committee was called to discuss the future of 
the coordinated appeal for scholarships for foreign students inaugurated by 
the committee for the academic year 1949-50. In view of the results of the 
appeal and the placements made, it was decided to continue the appeal for 
1950-51. 


The Catholic colleges and universities were asked by the committee to 
register their scholarships for foreign students according to the following 
comprehensive arrangement: 


1) The scholarships to be awarded to foreign students through direct 
arrangements by the college should be registered with the committee 
for reference only. 

2) The scholarships to be awarded to DP students through the facilities 
of War Relief Services-NCWC should be registered with the commit- 
tee and forwarded by them to War Relief Services. 

3) The awards to be made through the Institute of International Edu- 
cation should be registered at the Institute. 


The purposes to be served by the comprehensive arrangement were: a) to 
collect information on the Catholic effort in the field of international student 
exchange; b) to assist the colleges in making a coordinated and comprehensive 
allocation of their foreign scholarships; c) to protect the colleges from the 
pressure of unanticipated scholarship requests. 


Answers were received from about one-half of the Catholic colleges and 
universities, an increase of 17% over last year’s response. Of those replying, 
16 were unable to offer assistance to foreign students, mainly because of lack 
of boarding facilities. The remaining 87 institutions reported 421 new 
scholarships to be awarded in 1950-51; 282 private awards, 57 through War 
Relief Services for DP students, and 82 for students applying through the 
Institute of International Education. In addition, the colleges were con- 
tinuing the support of the 73 DP students who received awards for 1949-50, 
and an undetermined number of foreign students in other categories. 


The Committee on Foreign Scholarships met again in New Orleans to 
review the results of the coordinated solicitation and the pla¢ements to date. 
War Relief Services reported that placements were nearing completion; the 
Institute of International Education reported that their placements were still 
under way. In the German program alone, however, tentative plans have 
been made to place 31 students in Catholic institutions. 


The committee also discussed ways and means of encouraging closer coop- 
eration between the Institute of International Education and the Catholic 
colleges and universities. It was the committee’s judgment that only by 
taking part in the private and governmental programs administered by the 
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Institute can the colleges take advantage of the travel and other supple- 
mentary funds available under such programs. As it is impossible for the 
colleges to set up screening boards in foreign countries to insure the selection 
of students with leadership qualities, further assistance is rendered by the 
Institute’s extensive system of selection committees. 


Plans were made for an early meeting of the Committee on Foreign Scholar- 
ships to initiate the appeal for 1951-52. 
WILLIAM E. McMANUs, 


Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONS 


The Committee on Vocations met in Memorial Exhibit A of the New 
Orleans Municipal Auditorium on Thursday, April 13, 1950, at 2:30 P.M. 
Present were: His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell of New 
York, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA, Rev. 
Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., and Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C. The progress 
made by the committee to date was reviewed and certain parts of the program 
were commented upon favorably. There was a general feeling, however, that 
something more should be done to meet the urgent need for priestly and 
religious vocations in all the apostolates of the Church. In particular it 
was emphasized that this need is and will continue to be especially acute in 
our Catholic schools. All agreed that the problem of vocations is very 
definitely allied to the whole educational picture and is a real concern of the 
NCEA. 


After considerable discussion it was decided to petition the Executive Board 
to set up a standing committee of the Board which would concern itself with 
vocational matters, arranging programs at future conventions, and further 
details. It was also agreed that, if this request is approved, His Excellency, 
Bishop McDonnell, would act as chairman of the standing committee and 
Father Wilson as secretary. 


The acting committee which met in New Orleans agreed to suggest mem- 
bers of the committee to the Executive Board for proper appointment. It 
was also agreed that Father Wilson and His Excellency, Bishop McDonnell, 
would join the planning committee for the next convention when it should 
meet at a time and in a place to be determined later by the Secretary General 
in consultation with Monsignor Elwell, who is to serve as chairman of 
arrangements at Cleveland for the 1951 convention. 


JOHN H. WILSON, C.S.C., 
Secretary 


WASHINGTON COMMITTEE 


The Washington Committee held two meetings, both of them at NCEA 
headquai ers in Washington. The first meeting was on October 18, 1949, and 
the second on February 11, 1950. 
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The topics discussed and the actions taken at the October meeting were 
as follows: 


1. Participation in the N.E.A. Department of Higher Education: Discus- 
sion disclosed the fact that representatives of a large number of Catholic 
colleges and universities attend the annual conferences on higher education 
called by the N.E.A. 


There was prolonged discussion on the wisdom of cooperating with the 
N.E.A.’s drive to have a Key Member appointed in each institution of higher 
education. 


A definitive resolution was passed, with the recommendation that it be 
transmitted to NCEA member colleges and universities. 


2. New President of the American Council on Education: Some suggestions 
were offered on possible successors to Doctor George F. Zook who is due 
to retire in May, 1950. 


8. Social Security: It was suggested that a letter be sent to the presi- 
dents of our Catholic colleges and universities asking if they would be 
willing to waive their tax exemption to the extent of voluntarily participating 
in the proposed extension of Old Age and Survivors Benefits to employees of 
non-profit institutions. The results of this inquiry will be given later. 


4. Estes Park Conference: The result of this discussion was to urge Mon- 
signor Hochwalt to use his influence to discourage the idea of setting up more 
UNESCO committees simply as reporting or recapitulating agencies. It was 
felt that what was of more immediate importance was assistance in the mat- 
ter of specific programs that would result in greater international under- 
standing. 


A further result of this discussion of this topic may be seen in the theme 
of this year’s convention. 


5. Federal Scholarships: The draft of a bill for federal scholarships, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education, formed the basis of this discussion. 
A motion was passed requesting Monsignor Hochwalt to send a letter to col- 
lege presidents giving a digest of the draft bill. This letter was sent out on 
February 15, 1950, together with a brief questionnaire to ascertain the 
opinion of college presidents on disputed areas of the proposed bill. 


Meeting February 11, 1950 
The topics discussed at this meeting were: 


Labor Extension Service 

Extension of Social Security 

Taxation on Non-Educational Activities of Colleges and Universities 
President Truman’s Point 4 Program 

Accreditation 

Admissions Policies of Catholic Universities and Colleges 

Catholic Representation at the N.E.A. 


Details of discussion on most of these points were contained in a letter 
sent by Monsignor Hochwalt at the direction of the committee to Catholic 
college presidents on March 28, 1950. 


For your present interest it will be sufficient to note: 
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a. re Federal Scholarship Program: 
125 of 208 Catholic colleges and universities answered the questionnaire. 
109 favor a program of federal scholarships while 16 are opposed to it. 
110 think economic need should be a determining factor in the grant of 
such a scholarship and 13 think it should not. 
30 college presidents think scholarships should be a fixed amount; 90 
wish them to vary according to the costs at the institution. 


b. re Extension of Social Security Benefits: 
122 presidents of Catholic colleges declared they would elect to waive 
tax-exemption and thus allow their employees to benefit by full coverage 
of old age and survivors benefits; 8 institutions said they would not. 
For complete details I refer you to the materials sent from Monsignor 
Hochwalt’s office at the direction of the Washington Committee since these 
materials really are a report of the committee. 


EDWARD B. ROoNneY, S.J., 
Secretary 








GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
April 11-14, 1950 


Under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
S.T.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, the forty-seventh annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association was held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, April 11-14, 1950. 


The Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou served as general chairman of the 
local committee. The Association is deeply grateful to Monsignor Bezou 
and to the members of his committee for their unstinting efforts to insure the 
success of the convention and extends to them a sincere vote of thanks. The 
committee included the following members: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D., Hon- 
orary Chairman; Most Rev. L. A. Caillouet, D.D., Honorary Vice-Chairman; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, General Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. J. 
Caillouet, P.A., V.G.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. C. J. Prendergast; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
H. Jos. Jacobi; Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. F. Beauvais; Very Rev. Harry Crane, S.J.; 
Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M.; Rev. Edward Murphy, S.S.J.; Rev. 
James McInerney, O.P.; Rev. James Benedict. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, 0.S.B., V.F.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. A. F. Ravoire, V.F.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jean Eyraud, V.F.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Raphael Labit, V.F.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Pyzikiewicz; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Albert Koenig; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Boudreaux; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert 
Tracy; Very Rev. B. A. Arend, V.F.; Very Rev. Leonard Robin; Very Rev. 
Thomas Shields, S.J. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: General Arrangements: Rev. Vernon P. Ale- 
man; Budget: Rev. Louis Mulry, S.J.; Exhibits: Very Rev. Charles Burns, 
O.M.I.; Hospitality: Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. Castel; Housing: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Francis L. Baechle; Liturgical Functions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. J. Plauche; 
Liturgical Music: Rev. Robert Stahl, S.M.; Luncheon: Rev. Sidney Skiffing- 
ton; Mass Arrangements: Rev. Edward Boudreaux; Participation: General 
Chairman—Very Rev. Laurence O’Neill, S.J.; Seminary—Rev. Joseph Buck- 
ley, S.M.; College and University—Rev. William Crandell, S.J.; Parish—Rev. 
James J. Gillespie; Private Catholic School—Rev. Arthur T. Screen; Public 
School—Very Rev. Msgr. Gerard Frey; Newman Club—Rev. Donald Borders; 
Publicity and Souvenir: Rev. Fred Digby; Radio and Television: Rev. Michael 
Killoughey; Records: Rev. Robert O’Neill; Registration: Rev. Thomas F. 
Peyton, C.S.C.; Scouts: Rev. Armand Kerlec; Ushers: Very Rev. Joseph 
Carroll, C.SS.R.; Visiting Dignitaries: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul Melancon. 


Two general meetings were held during the course of the convention and 
each of the departments and sections met in plenary sessions. The College 
and University, Secondary School, and Elementary School Departments con- 
tinued the procedure inaugurated at the Philadelphia convention in 1949 
of scheduling a number of sectional meetings running concurrently during 
some of the days of the convention. The 1950 convention also provided two 
special panel discussions—one on “The UNESCO Evaluation of Democracy” 
and the other on “Catholic Educational Interest in Foreign Missions.” 
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Headquarters for the New Orleans convention were located at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. On Tuesday, April 11, meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tees of some of the departments were held at the Auditorium; the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary School Department met at Sacred Heart School; 
the General Executive Board met in the Pan American Room of the Roosevelt 
Hotel. 


Most of the plenary and sectional meetings took place in the Municipal 
Auditorium. However, the College and University Department held all of 
its meetings except two special sessions for college presidents and deans of 
graduate schools at Xavier University, and the Secondary School Department 
conducted its sectional meetings on Thursday morning at Loyola University 
and Holy Name Academy. The Major and Minor Seminary groups met in 
joint session at Notre Dame Seminary on one occasion, and the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section held one meeting at Chinchuba Institute for the 
Deaf in Marrero. The Department of School Superintendents held its annual 
dinner meeting at Antoine’s Restaurant. The Catholic Blind Education Sec- 
tion met in New York City on April 13, 1950. 


The National Catholic Educational Association Exhibit was located on the 
first floor of the Municipal Auditorium. A total of 106 educational and com- 
mercial exhibits provided information on current developments and trends for 
the delegates in their fields of interest. 


Exhibitors at the convention were entertained by the local committee ‘at a 
gathering in the Patio of St. Louis Cathedral Rectory Monday evening, April 
10. The Concert Choir of Xavier University gave a concert for delegates 
Thursday, April 13, from 1:15 to 1:50 P.M. 

The 1950 convention set a new record in radio and television coverage. 
Approximately 75 separate radio and television programs were arranged with 
the New Orleans stations in connection with the convention during the period 
from April 1 to 15. 

THE OPENING MAss 

The convention was formally opened on Tuesday, April 11, with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, on the stage of the Municipal Auditorium. The main audi- 
torium, stage, and concert hall were especially arranged for this occasion. 

The sermon was delivered by His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

The Proper of the Mass was sung by a group of 65 students of Notre Dame 
Seminary and Xavier University; the Common of the Mass was sung by a 
combined choir of 2,110 girls from 49 elementary and secondary schools of 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans. 


The Pontifical Mass was televised by Station WDSU-TV. 


THE Crvic RECEPTION 
Tuesday, April 11, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was called to order by the Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou. 
After the opening prayer Monsignor Bezou announced that the Association 
was honored by a message from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed to 
His Excellency, Archbishop Rummel. The cablegram, signed by Monsignor 
John Baptist Montini, Substitute Secretary of State, read as follows: 
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The Holy Father, gratefully acknowledging your message of filial de- 
votion, pledges his prayerful remembrance of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association as it assembles in the city of New Orleans for its 
annual convention. His Holiness wishes that this message be conveyed 
to the Association through Your Excellency and through Archbishop John 
T. McNicholas, O.P., its President General. Further, the Holy Father 
cordially imparts to the Association, to its officers and to its members, as 
well as to all delegates assembled for this forty-seventh annual meeting, 
his paternal Apostolic Blessing and a pledge of divine guidance for most 
fruitful deliberations. 


Monsignor Bezou then read the following letter from Mr. Harry S. Truman, 


President of the United States: 


Dear Archbishop McNicholas: 


With great pleasure do I send my greetings and best wishes to the 
National Catholic Educational Association. You have assembled in the 
famous city of New Orleans where many years ago courageous and 
self-sacrificing nuns established the first Catholic schools in the South. 
I trust that the memory of their untiring zeal and heroic generosity in 
the service of education always will be a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to the members of your Association. 

The National Catholic Educational Association has chosen an appro- 
priate and timely theme for its forty-seventh annual meeting. “Educa- 
tion for International Understanding” is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of a stable and enduring peace among nations for which all of us 
have been striving. 

What the government has been doing since the close of the war is 
all part of the larger concept of education for international understand- 
ing. We have labored to make the United Nations a vital organization, 
known and understood by our citizens; our best national talent has worked 
continuously with UNESCO and with the program of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration has been a great experiment in helping men to live with dignity; 
the Point Four Program, aimed at aiding underdeveloped areas abroad, 
is based on this same premise. 

All these things have been done in a spirit of brotherhood because our 
citizens have the conviction that each one is his brother’s keeper. They 
have been done in the spirit of neighborliness because we believe that our 
neighbor is not just in the house across the street but in a house across 
the world. These government programs have their ultimate inspiration 
in the profound religious truth that people everywhere are brothers under 
the Fatherhood of God. 

Peace among nations cannot be achieved by governments alone; inter- 
national harmony must be a conscious choice of millions of individual 
minds. This choice must represent a firm determination to strive, not 
for a perfect agreement of opinion everywhere, but for an honest and 
charitable adjustment of differences so that men can live together in that 
harmony of spirit which must characterize the human family. 

I earnestly hope that your discussions in New Orleans will contribute 
in a large measure to our mutual interest in attaining international under- 
standing. Please convey my cordial good wishes to all who participate. 


Monsignor Bezou informed the delegates that the Honorable deLesseps S. 


Morrison, Mayor of New Orleans, had proclaimed the period April 11-17, 
1950, to be Catholic Education Week in New Orleans. The text of the Mayor’s 
Proclamation follows: 


WHEREAS, the City of New Orleans is honored to play host to approxi- 
mately 7500 delegates to the annual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association; and 
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WHEREAS, the National Catholic Educational Association has among 
its objectives: 
1. To keep in the minds of the people the need for religious instruction 
and training as the basis of morality and sound education; 
2. To — a spirit of cooperation and mutual help among Catholic 


educato 
3. To keep : Catholic educators informed about the latest trends in public 


education and encourage cooperation with public educators in projects 


of mutual interest; 
4. To keep abreast of governmental actions concerned with education 


and to offer cooperation in such projects; and 
WHEREAS, the City of New Orleans desires to express its interest in 
and appreciation of the Pee and objectives of Catholic Education: 
NO THEREFORE, I, deLesseps S. Morrison, Mayor of the City of 
New Orleans, do hereby proclaim the period April 11-17, 1950 to be 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION WEEK 


in New Orleans in honor of our distinguished guests and the movement 
to which they are contributing so much. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison 
commented on the appropriateness of the theme of the forty-seventh annual 
convention, “Education for International Understanding,’ and presented 
plaques of honorary citizenship and keys to the International City of New 
Orleans to His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, to Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, to Secretary of the Navy Matthews, and to Mr. Howland Sargeant 
of the Department of State. 


Mr. Lionel J. Bourgeois, City intictaineadteias of Schools, Mr. Shelby M. 
Jackson, State Superintendent of Education, the Honorable William J. Dodd, 
Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, and the Honorable Russell Long, United 
States Senator from Louisiana, likewise extended a cordial welcome to the 
visiting delegates and proffered the hope that the meeting would be outstand- 
ingly successful. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, expressed 
particular gratification and joy in extending cordial welcome and hospitality 
to all who had come to deliberate upon the problems of Catholic education. 

Keynote addresses were delivered by the Honorable Howland H. Sargeant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, and by the Honorable 
Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the Navy. The title of Mr. Sargeant’s 
address was “Educators—the Length between Today and Tomorrow”; Mr. 
Matthews spoke on “Education for International Understanding.” 

The music for the Civic Reception was furnished by the Loyola University 
Symphonic Band with Professor John B. Whitlock conducting. 

Committees on Resolutions and Nominations were appointed. Membership 
of the committees was as follows: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
ward G. Murray; Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J.; Dr. Edward Fitzpatrick; Very 
Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou. 

On Nominations: Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Chairman; Sister Mary 
Aloysius Molloy, 0.S.F.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley; Rev. Daniel Galliher, O.P.; 
Dr. Francis M. Crowley. 

His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, brought the meeting to a close with 
some well chosen concluding remarks. The meeting adjourned with prayer 
at 4:45 P.M. 
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CLOSING MEETING 
Friday, April 14, 1950, 12:00 Noon 


The concluding session of the forty-seventh annual meeting was held at 12:00 
noon in the Municipal Auditorium. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence Issenmann, 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, delivered Archbishop McNicho- 
las’ address in the absence of the President General. Dr. Urban H. Fleege, 
Chief, Catholic Affairs Section, Religious Affairs Branch, Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, spoke on “Building for Peace in Post-War 
Germany.” A summary of the entire convention, prepared by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Felix Newton Pitt, was read by the Rev. Vernon P. Aleman, chairman of 
general arrangements for the local committee. 


The Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., presented the following resolutions to the 
Association: 


RESOLUTIONS 
Preamble 


Out of four days of serious study and deliberation has come a deeper and 
more penetrating awareness of the true meaning of international understanding 
and of the personal and social obligations that flow therefrom. 


Reduced to simple terms, international understanding means that people 
around the world can live together with their differences. International under- 
standing begins with the family and extends to the world. Members of families 
the world over live together peacefully, adjusting their differences in the give 
and take of family life; divergent elements of the community find unity in 
the common experiences of neighborly living; peoples of nations adapt them- 
selves to the demands of national unity. It remains for the world, the family 
of nations, to imitate the pattern of understanding which prevails in the 
family, the community and the nation. 


Applied to the world order, however, international understanding becomes 
extremely complex and its achievement seems to be confronted with insur- 
mountable obstacles. There are long standing differences in the cultural pat- 
terns of nations; problems of international trade and economic adjustment that 
appear insoluble; monetary barriers which yield slowly to negotiation; aggres- 
sive imperialism that threatens national identities; fear that judgments which 
should be made at home will be made by a superior force abroad. Yet inter- 
national understanding is eminently reasonable and it can be a reality if men 
of good will and honest conviction set their minds and hearts to the task. 


Men and nations begin their quest for international understanding by getting 
down on their knees to acknowledge a Supreme Being upon Whom they depend. 
This acknowledgment is the very foundation of the world unity for which 
we are striving. 


We wish to remove the barriers that separate man from his God; the bar- 
riers of international misunderstanding, fear and suspicion; the barriers of 
greedy economic and trade imperialism; the barriers of race and exaggerated 
nationalism. This will happen when men and nations are convinced of the 
sacredness of human personality and carry out in practice the implications of 
human brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God. 


A world unity based on international understanding is the only alternative 
to a unity forced upon people and nations by world conquest—a conquest in 
which the very lives of millions would be dominated by the tyranny of a few, 
a conquest even more terrifying than the total atomic warfare which would 
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bring victory to the conquerors. We dare not fail to achieve a world unity in 
which all men can live together charitably as good neighbors. 


It is regrettable that some nations refuse to admit visitors from other lands 
and stubbornly prohibit free exchange of information with neighboring nations. 
But it will avail us little to complain about our neighbors with whom for the 
present we do not get along. Rather let us endeavor to improve the complete 
program of international understanding. Thus we shall create a climate of 
international cooperation which ultimately will be felt by peoples who now 
are living in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 


The promotion of international understanding should have a special appeal 
for us Catholics. We believe that Christ’s mission is fulfilled in us only if 
we accept the sacredness of the human personality and the universal brother- 
hood of mankind under the Fatherhood of God. We are resolved to do our 
utmost in our schools of every grade to fulfill this mission. 


THEREFORE: 1. We call upon our schools to make clear in their religion 
courses the vital relationship between the principles of our faith and inter- 
national understanding; to emphasize in the teaching of foreign languages 
and in social study courses, particularly history, geography and current events, 
those elements which unite rather than divide the human family, and in our 
extra-curricular activities to stress programs of world friendship. 


2. To the Department of State we give our assurance of allegiance to the 
fundamental principles of international understanding which find expression 
in the United Nations and in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Our schools may be relied upon to interpret these prin- 
ciples, to acquaint the pupils with the program and activities of these organiza- 
tions and to encourage pupil participation in relevant projects. 


3. To the United States High Commission of Germany we offer our fullest 
cooperation in the spiritual, moral and cultural reconstruction of that nation. 
We recommend the continuance of the Religious Affairs Branch in the High 
Commissioner’s Office and we earnestly endorse the practice of government 
sponsorship of study visits for Germans engaged in church related cultural 
activities. 

4. To the Institute of International Education we pledge our cooperation 
with its comprehensive program of international exchange of students. We 
recommend that Catholic institutions of higher learning make available to the 
Institute a large number of scholarships for foreign students, particularly for 
those who have government travel grants. 


5. To the Commission on the Occupied Areas, American Council on Educa- 
tion, we extend our support to its program of stimulation and coordination of 
cultural relations with the occupied nations. We hope that for at least the 
next two years the Commission will continue its valuable services to voluntary 
agencies engaged in this work. 


IN CONCLUSION: 1. We are grateful to the City of New Orleans for its 
friendly and warm welcome. We thank our host, His Excellency, Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel, Monsignor Henry C. Bezou, and the ever hospitable and 
energetic members of the local committee. We shall long remember the kind 
words of greeting and appreciation expressed by local and state officials at 
the Civic Reception. 


2. We appreciate the fine message of our President, Harry S. Truman, and 
we pledge our fullest cooperation in carrying out its sound and Christian prin- 
ciples. 
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3. To our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, we promise our prayers and morti- 
fication for his special intention that during the Holy Year God-loving and 
God-fearing people of many nations will be brought closer together. During 
this Holy Year Catholic educators united in our Association will make a special 
effort to teach more effectively the papal plan for peace and good will and to 
promote among the American public a wide knowledge of its sound principles 
of international understanding. 


The resolutions were adopted as read. 


Brother William Mang, C.S.C., presented the report of the Committee on 
Nominations as follows: 


President General: Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Archbishop 
of Cincinnati. 

Vice Presidents General: 

Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., S.T.D., Mundelein, Il. 

Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, A.B., LL. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A. M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

Treasurer General: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., Win- 
throp, Mass. 


The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, in the name of His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Edward F. Hoban, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, extended to the delegates 
a cordial invitation to hold the forty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Cleveland in 1951. 


After the closing prayer the meeting adjourned at 2:15 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 
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BETTER UNDERSTANDING AMONG RACES IS HEAVILY EMPHASIZED 
IN NCEA CONVENTION TALKS* 





CLARENCE M. ZENS 
STAFF CORRESPONDENT, N.C.W.C. NEWS SERVICE 


NEW ORLEANS, April 17 (NC)—There were really two stories in the 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association here. One 
was built around the fact that 7,500 Catholic teachers had met to exchange 
ideas about what they could do to help build better understanding among 
nations. The other was that this convention was a distinct event in the fight 
for better understanding among races in the United States. 


The pattern of race segregation in New Orleans is as deep and sharp as 
anywhere in the South. This pattern was dramatically challenged at the open- 
ing Pontifical Mass of the convention at the municipally owned Auditorium. 
The city was invited to hear and see as hundreds of Negro children joined 
their voices with white children to sing the Mass. A Negro Bishop, the Most 
Rev. Joseph Kiwanuka, Vicar Apostolic of Masaka, Uganda, occupied a place 
of honor on the stage. Negroes took their places wherever they desired in the 
vast congregation. 


Throughout the four-day meeting the question of racial justice was con- 
tinually in the forefront of the discussions. Though the convention theme was 
“Education for International Understanding,” the thought was repeatedly 
expressed that democratic educators could not hope to exert an influence out- 
side the country until they had made democracy 100 per cent valid within 
the country. 


It was typical, for instance, to hear the Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., of 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, depart from the text of a talk 
about UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation) to put this blunt query before the delegates: “How long is God going 
to allow his images and likenesses in black skins to be kicked around?” The 
immediate applause he drew was indicative of the tone of the convention. 


American Negroes, Catholic and non-Catholic, have focused their atten- 
tion on the Church’s activities here several times in recent months. Last fall 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans abruptly cancelled a city-wide 
Holy Name rally at City Stadium because the City Park Commission would 
not allow Negro members to march in the procession. A recent issue of the 
national Negro monthly, Our World, carried a laudatory 16-page report on 
the treatment of Negro Catholics in New Orleans. 


It is difficult, of course, to determine what the effect of meetings of this 
character will be. I asked two Negro school teachers who sat in at a session 
on race prejudice whether the Negro communities in New Orleans and else- 
where would hear about what had taken place at the convention. They assured 
me that they would. 


One of them, Thoyd Ellis, of the Thomy Lafon public school, New Orleans, 
said: “The fact this convention was conducted here on a non-segregated basis 
will go a long way toward alleviating or breaking down some of the established 
prejudices in regard to race relations in the South. Negroes will find out 

*The editor would like to bring to the attention of readers of the Bulletin a special news 


story written for the NCWC News Service by Mr. Clarence M. Zens. This story seems to point 
up a very important highlight of the New Orleans convention. 
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about it. I think it will be given national and even international publicity 
in our press.” 


Charles B. Rousseve, principal of the Johnson Lockett public school, New 
Orleans, declared: “The effect of this convention ia terms of accelerating 
the realization of the ideals of democracy and Catholicism will be felt. We 
all know there has been a gulf between preaching and practice in the past. 
The actions at this convention will be heartening to all who have been sensi- 
tive to the attitude of democracy and Catholicism in regard to race relations.” 


The discussions on the racial question had a remarkably high content of 
practicality. Principles were talked about, and the situation with regard to 
prejudices and discriminatory practices was described—with many frank 
admissions of Catholic failures—but heavy emphasis was laid on workable 
suggestions for building better Christian racial attitudes. 


This kind of treatment of the problem was insisted upon by the delegates. 
At one point a Negro nun declared from the floor: “It is fine to say that the 
teaching of love of God and love of neighbor applies to all men, but the real 
question is: how far do you go with that teaching? Do you teach that your 
neighbors are not only the members of your family or the people next door, but 
the people of other races? I know that you have to be specific, because we 
have experience in our schools in teaching our children not to hate the white 
children.” 


In another session a Negro layman got up to compliment the Rev. Thomas 
J. Quigley, Pittsburgh. diocesan school superintendent, on his remark that 
while prejudices may take some time to eradicate, the discriminatory prac- 
tices which stem from prejudices should be stopped right now. But he posed 
a pointed question: “People say that improvement in race relations has to 
come gradually. But you make the point that the practices of discrimination 
cannot be stopped gradually—either they continue or they do not. Just how 
do you strike a balance between this gradualism and immediate action?” 


Sister Louise Aimee, of St. Rose of Lima School, New Orleans, supplied 
some of the practical ideas on how to overcome prejudice in the school. She 
said: 

“What are we as teachers to do? First, the most important step, without 
which we cannot be successful, is to root out our own prejudices. As teachers 
we must stop being anti-Semitic, anti-Protestant, anti-Negro and anti-anything 
else ourselves. A good, honest examination of conscience is needed. Many of 
us do not realize that our informal attitudes and expressions concerning 
groups of people make the greatest impression on our students. 


“Second, we must do some teaching of facts on human relations. No one 
can do this for us. There are many facts which amaze the prejudiced 
and the ignorant. How do you think a Catholic priest feels on entering a 
bus or a streetcar with another priest who is colored, and the one has to 
take a back seat? What about a lay Catholic man or woman who travels miles 
to attend a convention and no hotel accommodations can be accorded him? 


“Have Negroes proved their worth? These names speak for themselves: 
Booker T. Washington, George Washington Carver, Crispas Atakas (killed at 
Pearl Harbor), Dr. Ralph Bunche, mediator in the Palestine War. ... What 
about the Holy Family Order (Negro nuns) which has been in existence 
these past hundred years? Do Negroes reach sainthood? What about Blessed 
Martin de Porres? St. Benedict the Moor? The Martyrs of Uganda? And 
every other Negro who is walking the same path that you and I are, doing 
his utmost to serve God and his neighbor? 
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INTERRACIAL UNDERSTANDING AT 


“Third, by cooperation and influence on the parent-teachers association. 
The most important point is not to back down when parents disagree with 
or complain about our Catholic teaching on human relations. Whenever pos- 
sible put in a good word in a positive way at meetings and casual contacts 
in favor of integration and against segregation.” 


A special session was devoted to Southern problems at the convention, 
featuring leaders in the Southern Regional Council, the Catholic Committee 
of the South, and Tuskegee Institute, but it was stressed at the same time 
that prejudice and discrimination is not a problem in the South alone. 


“Contrary to some opinions,” pointed out one speaker, “segregation is not 
confined to the South. There are towns in the Middle West, which, to all 
intents and purposes, legislate the Negro out of existence, for they forbid by 
statute his presence within their sacred precincts after sundown, and these 
towns boast of a predominantly Catholic population.” 


Some speakers referred to an improvement in the race relations situation 
in the Catholic schools in the last generation. Father Twomey declared that 
when he was a student in Southern Catholic schools he had never heard a 
solitary mention of the race question. “Thank God,” he added, “the situation 
has changed now.” 


But the general mood of the teacher-delegates on this question was far from 
self-congratulatory. Judging from their questions and their responses to 
the speeches, these people seemed deeply troubled about the gap between 
Catholic social teaching and the interracial practices they find about them, 
and almost desperately anxious for the inspiration and practical knowledge 
that would help them bridge that gap. 


It was apparent that one of the prime things they took home with them 
from New Orleans was this message from the Rev. Vincent O’Connell, gen- 
eral chairman of the Catholic Committee of the South: “Unless people stop 
looking down on other people and start looking up to the Cross of Christ 
to realize that His blood was shed for all men regardless of their color, then 
this world is going to be torn apart and atomized by hate. That is the chal- 
ienge in the Catholic schools today.” 








SERMON 


HIS EMINENCE, SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 
ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 


Everybody familiar with the history of Catholic education in the United 
States appreciates the inestimable contribution of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Our schools came into existence as a very part of our 
worship of God. This explains the sacrifices, the consecration and the devotion 
which have gone into them and still go into them. The attempt which we 
find enshrined in the Soviet Constitution to divorce schools from worship is 
in fact a persecution of the Church and an infringement on its freedom of 
worship. Behind the Iron Curtain today the refusal of Catholics to recognize 
this divorce is nothing more than their defense of their native right to free- 
dom of worship. Full well we acknowledge the legitimate right of the State 
in education, and this acknowledgment is nowhere more clearly stated than 
in the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Education of Youth. The 
State may not, however, violate the prior rights of the family or infringe on 
the right to freedom of religion. Since our schools are a very part of our 
worship, it is evident that we must make them correspond in full to their 
purpose of training the child to love God with all its might and its neighbor 
in God. All this means the development and perfection of all the potentialities 
of its personality as a son of God. In the wisdom of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, there must be included the right development of the faculties of mind 
and body and the giving of such useful knowledge as may be necessary for 
living a full life in human society. There came through the years changes 
in school administration and methods. Some of these are the result of new 
studies and experience. Some come from changing social conditions. To face 
these changes and still not sacrifice the immutable constant in education is 
not always an easy task for the individual educator. He knows the danger 
of novelties and fads. Quite naturally he senses the need of cooperative effort 
with others working in his field. To provide a forum for the exchange of ideas 
and for the presentation of experiences and studies is the function of the 
Catholic Educational Association. Through the years it has contributed richly 
to the improvement of our schools and to stimulating thought and interest 
in making them correspond ever more fully to their purposes. 


Our first thought in approaching the definition of the work of the Catholic 
educator must be a clear definition of his purpose. Fortunately, he does not 
have to think in the vague, indeterminate terms of many educators. He can 
be very definite and very positive. The child is created to be a son of God, 
destined to perfect itself in living with its fellowmen in society and one day 
to enjoy the Beatific Vision. It experiences certain drawbacks in achieving 
its sublime purpose which are the consequences of original sin. As a full 
compensation for these drawbacks, there are the graces of redemption. Co- 
operating with these graces, achievement is always possible. But the child 
has personality. It is an individual. No two persons are exactly alike. To 
serve God and in God its fellowman, it must develop to the full its faculties 
and possess that mete of knowledge which corresponds to its future place 
in society. While in some wide sense there are categories of children, we 
must always be on our guard in avoiding categoric education. Each child 
must be studied, and each child must be the object of special care of the edu- 
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cator. To help the child develop its personality as a son of God is the great 
general objective of the Catholic educator. 


Now in this great general, over-all objective, there are included other ob- 
jectives. Certainly there is the bringing the child to more and more perfect 
knowledge of the Gospel and leading and supervising it in practice of its 
faith. It is full true that faith is a divine, gratuitous gift, but it is also true 
that by the exercise of our intellect under right guidance, we can come to a 
more perfect knowledge of the truths of faith. Indeed such progress is im- 
perative in the development of a son of God. To give the 1ight place in our 
curricula to the teaching of religion is a first demand on the Catholic edu- 
cator. To correlate the teaching of religion with the teaching of other devel- 
oping skills and with the advance in useful knowledge is an integration in 
Catholic education which is indispensable. To go beyond the mere teaching of 
religion and guide and exercise the child in the practice of it is as much a 
part of the curriculum of the Catholic school as the catechism class. In all 
this there is the field for much valuable study and invention. With satis- 
faction we have looked upon the coming of sane new methods in religious 
instruction and training. Here and there in studying them we have observed 
a want of proper emphasis and even a bit of exaggeration of the use of play 
for indispensable discipline. Nevertheless, the bringing of sound new educa- 
tional methods to the teaching of religion is necessary, and we are convinced 
that you have made progress. Still, there is much to be done. In the field 
of secondary education, we need more thought on the teaching of religion. 
In the collegiate field, we may say frankly that there is room for much study 
and improvement. The old pagan philosophers placed virtue as the real 
wealth in life. Improving on their knowledge, we know that sanctity is life’s 
greatest treasure. But sanctity is the practice of virtue in supernatural 
union with God. Everything therefore in your efforts must be inspired and 
enriched by your main purpose of helping the child to be a son of God. 


It is God’s plan that we must live in this life in society with our fellow- 


- men. This society must be understood in all its wideness to avoid a narrowness 


which ultimately contradicts the very notion of Christian brotherhood. Not- 
withstanding the aberrations and pure imaginings of certain anthropologists, 
it is a fact that there is a unity in the human race. God created Adam and, 
as from a common father, all men come from Adam. The enlightened citizen 
must under that he is a brother of the tribesman in deepest Africa and 
that he has something in common with him. Without forgetting right grada- 
tions in justice and charity in our schools, we must do more and more to 
instill the realization of a right world brotherhood. Tragically we see in 
our day that a want of this realization has brought catastrophe after catas- 
trophe. I think that the work which is being done in our schools for the 
missions is a fine effort in this direction. Why not in the teaching of geogra- 
phy and impressing on students the cultural interdependence of peoples go on 
ahead? . In the unity of world society, there are the historic juridical person- 
alities of nations and states. This variety in unity, coming from the Tower 
of Babel, must not be disturbed, but there must be inculcated the duty of 
seeking in justice and charity and magnanimity of soul to be brotherly with 
other peoples. Of course this does not mean the condonation of the crimes and 
the injustices of other peoples or their regimes. It simply means that we 
should teach our children to be wide in their charity and to avoid that stupid 
arrogance which has done so much to beget hatreds and foster chaos. Even 
at home there must be policemen and there must be courts, but justice is a 
virtue. To inculcate stupid inane complacency is not to inculcate virtue but 
its antithesis. Still, we must teach that virtue demands a right sort of spirit 
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of helpfulness for all-peoples and above all a rough sort of information which 
will protect us against the propaganda of the vicious and the stupid. Our 
very prayer for the coming of the Kingdom of Christ in the whole world 
expresses our sane notion of living in peace and brotherhood with all peoples. 
And our children are destined to be citizens of our country. Patriotism is a 
phase of the virtues of justice and charity. It is a reasoned thing, not just 
an emotion. We love our country and are willing to make every sacrifice for 
its defense and well-being. But all this involves the citizen’s strenuously 
striving for the good of his country. Democracy loses its excellence when 
citizens forget their personal responsibility. We must train our children 
manfully to stand for the good in our national life and courageously to oppose 
what is bad. It is their duty to speak out in defense of rights and to oppose 
what is contrary to our traditions and tenets. Civic virtue is not something 
apart from the virtue which should adorn the son of God but a very part of 
it. Perhaps it is true to say that our relations with the world, our relations 
with other peoples and our participation in national life are all a part of our 
community of neighborhood life. We make the world better when we try in 
virtue to make our neighborhoods better. The patriotism which waves the 
flag on the Fourth of July and is tolerant of evils in its own neighborhood is 
bogus. The progress to sanctity is not something which in the ordinary man 
or son of God is achieved in seclusion. It must also be a Main Street activity. 
In teaching our children that.they must save their souls in human society, let 
us stress and stress their neighborhood responsibilities. The school, the class- 
room, can be made a very arena for training the son of God to advance in 
sanctity. In our envisioning the social life in our education, we must not for- 
get the first unit of social life—the family. God solemnly commanded, with 
the threat of divine punishment for the offender, obedience to parents. A sane 
and right home discipline and home pride must be inculcated and the native 
rights of the family defended. Often and often the picture of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth must be presented. Even the school duties of the child must be 
explained as in the main family duties. All this with the constant repetition 
of the child’s personal inescapable responsibility to God must go through our 
whole work in our schools. 


In the teaching of the skills and branches of knowledge which make up 
the curricula of our schools, no effort for greater and greater perfection must 
be spared. This teaching is indispensable for the training of the child in 
the development of self and making self more and more ready for the discharge 
of duties and the doing of good things. You know much better than I could tell 
you what makes for better and better classroom education. May I suggest 
a single thought? The teacher must teach each child in the room and not 
merely the class. A study of each child is as indispensable for the good 
teaching as the study of the content of the teaching. We have a wonderful 
opportunity in our schools for doing outstanding work in education. Let us 
use it to the full! 


The work which you are doing is so important that it would be almost 
impossible to overstress it. It is a quiet work. There is nothing spectacular 
about it. Day after day you spend yourselves in it. There before you, you 
have these children in your class. They are realities. You must do your 
utmost for them. Your inspiration is that they are sons of God and that the 
opportunity you have in the classroom will never return. There you are the 
coadjutors of their parents and a great Pope has called parents co-workers 
with Almighty God. You know that in these children there is the call to 
heaven after holy lives here on earth. You see in them the Church of 
tomorrow. From among them there will come priests and sisters and mis- 
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pends on them for its future 
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ADDRESSES 
WELCOME TO NEW ORLEANS 


HONORABLE deLESSEPS S. MORRISON, MAYOR OF NEW ORLEANS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I read where the theme of this convention is “Education for International 
Understanding.” This is certainly a very appropriate choice of a theme for 
the convention. Today more than ever before, education must be addressed 
towards the central problem of a free world. As a matter of fact, the develop- 
ment of greater mutual understanding in the family of nations may well be a 
condition precedent to the survival of our American life. We believe that 
the world today is as surely at war, and it certainly is war, as it was some 
five years ago. But the difference is that the weapons are not hardware 
today; the weapons are those of ideas, ideals and convictions. Furthermore, 
this is not a struggle for a day or perhaps for a year. Probably our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren will inherit it and will take it up from us. And 
so consequently the manner in which we educate our children may be as im- 
portant to the state of the world as the great problems that we have of 
martial aid, military assistance, the Atlantic Pact, and so on. Certainly, the 
proper education of our future citizens is as important as their proper 
armament. 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, with all these points in mind, our city of 
New Orleans extends a heartfelt welcome to this important National Catholic 
Educational Association. Never before in recent history has Catholic education 
faced a more important or a more challenging task than it does today. It 
must reflect in the future to the fullest measure the strength of the Church 
which is today one of the world’s most vigorous and effective defenses against 
communism. It must help to develop adults with moral conviction and the 
readiness for sacrifice that can be based on such conviction. No doubt your 
discussions here will better equip you to shoulder the great responsibility 
that rests upon you. And in this important task we certainly wish you well. 


When we speak of Catholic education, too often we people in city govern- 
ment and in state government overlook one very material fact and that is 
that we are relieved in the public fisc, public expenditures of the necessity 
and the cost and the expenses of educating thousands and thousands of our 
children. In my city alone some 40,000 children are very properly educated 
in the Catholic school system. Just think, if that burden of additional edu- 
cation were placed upon the shoulders of your city fathers and school board 
today, what a tremendous additional tax burden we would have to bear; and 
so every time we speak of Catholic education we must take full cognizance of 
the fact that we are given a great deal of help and a great deal of benefit 
and a great deal of relief of personal taxation by virtue of the splendid work 
done by the Fathers and Sisters and all the people in the Catholic educational 
field. And so, in addition to our words of welcome I should like here again 
to express on behalf of the 600,000 people of our community our deep gratitude 
to the Catholic institutions for the tremendous load that they help us to bear 
in the education of our children. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, as a token of our welcome I should like to make 
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a few official presentations. May I present keys to the city of New Orleans 
and plaques of honorary citizenship to His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
to Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, to Secretary of the Navy Matthews, and 
to Mr. Howland Sargeant of the Department of State. Welcome, gentlemen, 
to the roster of distinguished citizens of the International City of New Orleans. 


LIONEL J. BOURGEOIS, CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


It is quite an auspicious occasion for New Orleans when the National 
Catholic Educational Association elects to hold its annual convention in our 
midst. I can assure you that I bespeak the sentiments of every person con- 
nected with the New Orleans Public School System when I say that we bid 
you welcome and assure you of our cooperation in all of your efforts to make 
your meeting outstandingly successful. 


The educational objectives of parochial and public schools are identical in 
most respects. While you teach character and the pursuit of virtue upon 
the foundations of Catholicism, we approach the subject from the point of 
view of the good life based upon man’s dependence upon Almighty God. 


In New Orleans the direction of public and parochial schools is fused at 
every point where such fusion is desirable, practical and feasible. Monsignor 
Bezou and I consult on important issues which affect education as a vital 
force in this community. In all textbook selections I have, as Superintendent 
of Public Schools, made it a policy to appoint representatives of the parochial 
schools on committees which determine the basic texts which are distributed 
on the free list in this city. Public school buses carry parochial children to 
parochial schools wherever space is available on the routes which we serve. 


Religious teachers are freely admitted to our in-service training program 
and parochial schools use our Professional Library and our Library of Visual 
Aids on equal terms with the public schools. 


As further proof of the close rapport between parochial and public schools 
in New Orleans, I can point to no better evidence than the permission which 
has been extended to public school teachers and administrators to attend 
certain programs of this convention to which we have been so graciously 
invited. This permission applies to non-Catholics as well as Catholic teachers, 
and you may be sure of a heavy attendance of our people without regard to 
individual religious affiliation. 


In.wishing you the heartiest welcome to our city, may I express my own 
good wishes for the success of your deliberations and may I tell you that we 
in the public schools shall look forward to the many conclusions which will 
be reached here which have as their immediate and long-range objectives the 
happiness and the welfare of countless thousands of children in all of the com- 
munities which constitute our great nation. 


HONORABLE RUSSELL LONG, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM LOUISIANA 


It is certainly a great pleasure for me to be here with you today and I 
am certainly glad that I was able to make it. For a long time I feared that 
I would not be able to make connections to be with you here, either because 
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of legislation presently before the National Congress, or because I might 
not be able to get the proper airplane connections to be here, and on my 
way I was dismayed to see as I reached the city of New Orleans that the 
Secretary of the Navy was scheduled to begin his speech at 2 p.m. At that 
time it was about 2:35. 


I am very happy that I could be here to talk to you about some of the 
problems that we have discussed. As you know, we did have a federal aid 
to education bill before the United States Senate in the First Session of this 
81st Congress. That bill did present in some respects the hope of Southern 
States and in some respects the hope of the nation to provide adequately 
for the education of children in the United States from a monetary point of 
view. There are many Southern Senators who have told me that the great 
problem of providing equal educational opportunity, particularly for the 
underprivileged and colored children in their States, was going to place such 
a great financial burden upon their States that they thought it was almost 
imperative to have additional aid, particularly from the federal level at 
that time. Many of those States were not able to tax their material resources 
as our State had been able to do and many of them felt that, to have adequate 
school teachers’ pay, adequate school bus transportation, school.books and the 
type of benefits that we know here in Louisiana, it would be necessary to 
have additional federal aid; and I am sure that you are all familiar with the 
great difficulty we ran into when that bill went through. 


On the side of the United States Senate, we were able to resolve the diffi- 
culties that had been stumbled upon before by attempting to work them 
out on the iocal level, and we attempted to solve the question of school bus 
transportation, school books, and health services by providing that we would 
turn the money over to the States and that the States would work out their 
problems and distribute their money as long as it was distributed fairly, 
justly and equitably. Unfortunately, when the bill reached the House of 
Representatives, an amendment was adopted in the Committee on the House 
side that no money could be spent that would in any way directly or indirectly 
aid children in parochial schools. That amendment has apparently stymied 
and held back the passage of a federal aid bill. 


I am sure you are familiar with the difficulties and hard feelings that were 
aroused by that type of amendment and it seems to me that it is most un- 
fortunate that that type of thing could come about, because we here in this 
State have been so able to work out those difficulties and to solve them to 
the best interest of our entire State. I am especially proud that it was my 
father who won the first case that established the point of law that to serve 
the children a State had the right to give freely school books to all of its 
children regardless of where they went to school. That case was decided 
by the State Supreme Court of Louisiana by a 4-3 decision. However, when 
that case was appealed to the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Wood H. 
Thompson and my father, the late Huey P. Long, argued that case, and I 
am happy that the United States Supreme Court by a decision of 9-0 decided 
that a State had the right to serve its children by presenting them with 
free school books, regardless of where they went to school. It was that 
case which later served as the landmark case and the precedent when the 
New Jersey case was there decided that a State had the right to furnish free 
bus transportation to all children regardless of where they went to school, and 
the State of Louisiana immediately fell in line with that decision. And, 
therefore, relying on those decisions, when we attempted in Louisiana as the 
first state to adopt state school lunch programs, we had no difficulty in saying 
that we could apply that same direct aid to the feeding of school lunches to 
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children and to the participation of a school lunch program on the ground 
that that had nothing to do with where the child went to school or what the 
child’s education was to be, but rather it was a service that the state was 
rendering to the child. 


In this great country of ours, recognizing the doctrine of separation of 
church and state, it is the right of a child’s parents to decide where the 
child will go to school. They are not compelled to decide where they should 
go to school. They are not compelled to go to public school; they are not 
compelled to go to private school; and certainly the right to decide where 
their children should go to school should include the right to decide it effec- 
tively because children in parochial school are so discriminated against that 
the expense becomes enormously greater than it would be in a public school. 
Denying services that every child would be entitled to expect, then, would be 
to say in effect that people of modest means would be compelled to send their 
children to public schools, even though they might be able to afford to pay 
for the education of their children in parochial schools, by virtue of dis- 
crimination in other respects. 


And those are the items that the Archbishop had in mind and those are 
the items that Cardinal Spellman had in mind when he first directed his 
protest to the United States Senate. I saw nothing but right in that protest 
and I am sorry that there was so much misunderstanding in connection with 
it. I hope that we are able to solve both difficulties. But I tell you here that 
I am convinced that we will never be able to pass any bill for federal aid to 
education unless and until we are able to recognize that children in parochial 
schools are entitled to their just rights just as much as any other children. 
I have been pleased to work in Washington and with the United States Senate 
to cooperate with this state and your city officials in education in trying to 
work with them and to bring them together occasionally to work with me. 
The greatest joy that I have had since being there is to work together with 
them on the school lunch program. 


As a matter of fact, I opened an amendment on the floor of the Senate 
which I was not able to have successfully adopted to increase funds for sckool 
lunches but, although we did not get additional funds at that point, we did 
get about seventy-five million dollars by virtue of a difference in the way the 
funds were handled out of the Committee action in the United States Senate. 
Then in addition to that it has been a pleasure to work to help get com- 
modities for our school lunch program. You know we have an enormous 
number oi potatoes going to waste and we succeeded in putting an amendment 
in the agricultural bill this year that would permit the federal government to 
pay the freight to ship potatoes from one section of the country to another. 
We had some difficulty during the last several months because the Department 
of Agriculture contended that when they had potatoes, let’s say in Maine, 
and those potatoes were desired in New York, they shouldn’t pay the freight 
bill to ship them all the way down to Louisiana so that we could get them 
for our children. We managed to resolve that about three days ago and I 
am happy to inform you, Mr. Superintendent Jackson, that we now have 
fifty-six carloads of Irish potatoes headed down to your school lunch program. 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


MOST REV. JOSEPH F. RUMMEL, S.T.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


It is with a sense of particular gratification and joy that we extend to the 
officers, delegates and guests of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion a most cordial welcome for this their forty-seventh annual convention, 
the fourth which we are privileged and honored to greet here in New Orleans 
within a period of thirty years. Well do we realize the vital importance of 
an assembly of Catholic educators in these times and days, when religion is 
so seriously challenged not only in education but in practically every phase 
of human life and in the world’s national and international relationships. 


We are delighted to extend again our hospitality to the illustrious members 
of the hierarchy, to the clergy, religious and the laity who have come into 
our midst to deliberate upon the problems of Catholic education in its appli- 
cation to the spiritual and moral, the intellectual and the social welfare of 
youth. 


We feel genuinely honored by the presence of distinguished representatives 
of the civil government of our City and State and hail with particular satis- 
faction the privilege of receiving a personal message from one who belongs 
to the very intimate family of the President of the United States, the most 
Honorable Secretary of the Navy, Francis P. Matthews. 


It is particularly pleasing to note among our guests the presence of repre- 
sentatives of City and State Departments of Education, who will undoubtedly 
make valuable contributions to the discussions which are on the agenda of 
this convention. 


Foremost among our guests we are happy to greet His Eminence, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, illustrious Archbishop of the Diocese of Chicago, a Prince 
of the Church, who achieved distinction as one-time Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and who today 
exercises a powerful influence as a student of history and a close observer 
of the thinking and trends that agitate our complex modern world. He has 
already favored us with his scholarly keynote sermon at the opening Mass of 
this assembly and is pledged to participate as presiding officer in a number 
of the most important meetings scheduled on the program. We are fortunate 
indeed to be blessed with the presence, the prestige and the guiding influence 
of one who is so prominent in the hierarchy of our Church and who holds so 
dominant a position in the ranks of our nation’s spiritual and moral leaders. 


It is neither our function nor our intention to propound a special thesis 
in this address of welcome. Nevertheless, we do hail with joy the timeliness 
of the theme which has been selected as the guiding inspiration for this 
convention, namely “Education for International Understanding.” For well- 
nigh half a century such an understanding has been lacking, if indeed it ever 
existed at all. Certainly the forebodings that preceded World War I clearly 
indicated jealousy, rivalry, discord and strife rather than a common basis of 
understanding among nations. The end of that war brought changes in the 
form of government and in territorial boundaries and gave us the League of 
Nations, but it failed to give assurance of either peace or understanding. 


The interval between World War I and World War II was marked by new 
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forms of imperialism, despotism and even tyranny but there was on the horizon 
not the slightest sign of understanding. We are now in the fifth year after 
the cessation of open hostilities in World War II and yet there is no sign 
of peace but a cold war that grows more pronounced, more open and more 
intensely hot almost from day to day, while a great power pursues a philos- 
ophy of government and conquest that threatens to usurp the mastery of 
the world politically, socially and even spiritually. 

Truly there is need of education for international understanding based on 
Christian principles and ideals, clear understanding of the true meaning 
of democracy, understanding of human rights that are God-given and not 
man-made, human rights that much be respected and guaranteed within the 
ambit of each individual nation from the largest even to the smallest and 
safeguarded beyond the borders of all states, nations and peoples throughout 


the world. 

The need of such an understanding is above question or challenge, its selec- 
tion as the leading theme of this convention promises a service of incalculable 
value to the leaders of our nation who direct its internal policies and legislation 
and who today are in almost a commanding position of responsibility for 
guiding the welfare of the world at large. May it please God so to inspire 
and bless the educators and speakers here assembled that this distinguished 
gathering may set a pattern which will promote a definite approach to inter- 
national peace and stability, that will be according to the mind and heart 
of the Prince of Peace, Whose Resurrection hovers over us these days. 











EDUCATORS—THE LENGTH BETWEEN TODAY AND TOMORROW 


HONORABLE HOWLAND H. SARGEANT 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For many reasons I am delighted to take part in this Civic Reception. 
This occasion is for me a rare combination of pleasure and duty. I find 
myself in friendly New Orleans in the spring, and the gaiety and charm of 
New Orleans in spring are in themselves reason enough for a Northerner to 
be here. I also find myself in a community that knows the practice of di- 
plomacy and has made a point of providing the means of international under- 
standing and good will. This International House is a powerful symbol. We 
in the Department of State think of New Orleans as a natural city-ambassa- 
dor. We take a certain pride in the fact that it is one of the four great 
points of entry in which the Department has set up its. own diplomatic 
reception centers for meeting the guests of the United States. 


My duty has led me to a pleasant place, but I have the added very great 
pleasure—and honor—of meeting with men and women who are devoting 
their lives to a problem that is the daily concern of the Department of State. 
I mean the problem of building, in terms of lasting moral commitments, a 
world climate in which our democracy can live securely at peace. I see no 
essential difference between this central task of the Department of State and 
the task of education to which so many of you are dedicated. Unless there 
is a competent generation, trained in responsibility and ready to take over 
when the time comes, our efforts to build a permanent peace will be in vain. 


In our country the educator is the natural link between today and tomorrow. 
It is largely the teacher on whom we depend to develop a broad understanding 
of the world’s problems in tomorrow’s citizens. We have given him a heavy 
burden, yet only too often we fail to reward his devotion and to recognize 
his difficulties. His subject matter requires the most delicate handling. New 
facts and events change his problem every day. He has no simple proofs of 
our theories, and no infallible answers. 


In the United States the teacher carries a double load. As an adult citizen, 
he must cope with today’s problems, today’s anxieties, and, perhaps, with 
today’s pessimism. But as soon as he steps into a classroom, his main con- 
cern must be with tomorrow. He must nourish the hope of a stable future, 
point toward it, teach toward it, no matter what the disappointments of today. 
If he transfers to his students the basic belief that this will turn out to be a 
livable kind of world, that the fundamentals of democracy can be preserved, 
that moral order can be established on a universal basis, he will be performing 
a most distinguished and vital service for our democratic way of life. 


I do not use the word “must” lightly before this learned and dedicated 
audience. It rises from my deep conviction that we have here a weakness 
that must be made clear. We speak of democracy in terms of respect for 
human dignity. That respect includes the child and the child’s right to 
protection from adult burdens. This story was told to me by a parent in 
Washington. His young daughter, six or thereabouts, and a two-year 
veteran in kindergarten, refused to go on with the class activities. “Is this 
work necessary?” she asked her teacher. “I don’t see why I should continue 
with it if in five years we are all going to be blown to pieces.” 
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I submit that many of us in this country are open to a charge of almost 
criminal carelessness. We are permitting a shallow fatalism, a cocktail-hour 
smartness to reach our children. We are not expressing the solid core of 
morality that really governs our actions. I would shout from the housetops— 
and the pulpits—the two words “I believe!” 


I do not suggest an ivory tower approach to teaching. On the contrary, 
the student needs the raw materials for his spiritual and mental growth. 
He needs to know the real issues in today’s world, but he must also be able 
to place them in a context of reasonable hope and confidence. He must find 
himself in the idea of a free society as against a slave society. He must 
feel his freedom as a citizen in contrast to fear of a Secret Police, the dread 
knock on the door at night. He must judge his freedom of worship as against 
religious persecution. He must use his freedom of mind to understand the 
dangers of a state-imposed thought control. He must see clearly the contrast 
between his economic freedom and the controlled starvation clamped down 
upon his counterparts in so many of the totalitarian countries. 


There is no need to soften or disguise these burning issues of our time. 
They focus naturally into an active and practical belief in our democratic 
principles. I am convinced that when the facts are known and their meaning 
made clear, the men of today—and the children who will be the men of to- 
morrow—will make a sound choice. 


As educators and as citizens our responsibilities have a wide range. Youth 
all over the world needs to understand what is at stake today. The aim of 
the police state, past and present, is to make men and children immune to 
the idea of freedom. I happened to be in Europe at the time when Hitler and 
Mussolini were in control of the German and the Italian educational systems. 
I had at least a short glance at the kind of training, in the German Jugend 
and the Italian Giovani d’Italia, that turns the minds of children away from 
friendliness and understanding, and builds, instead, a fierce hostility. Those 
children went goose-stepping from one school to the next, arrogant in the 
belief that they were superior creatures destined, literally, to conquer the 
world. Today that generation, or what is left of it, is in a pitiful confusion. 
It has to begin all over again. We can be certain that in Western Germany, 
in Italy and in Japan, education for international understanding will be a 
long and difficult job. 

In the meantime, the tragedy of miseducation is being enacted again in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In Russia, the Komsomolsk is serving 
the same purpose that the Jugend served in Germany. You can see the 
totalitarian pattern. It is not an accidental one. In Czechoslovakia, the 
communist minority now in control has begun to concentrate on education 
and training. It has completed the initial stage of taking over the educational 
system. All universities have been purged of teachers who refused to conform 
to communist dogma. In the secondary schools an estimated thirty per cent 
of the teachers lost their jobs in the first twenty-one months of the new 
regime. Everywhere students were questioned to determine their political 
reliability. It is known that at least ten thousand university students were 
found to be “unfit” for higher education. Under a new law, the textbooks 
have been completely revised, and true to form, the Russian language made 
compulsory in the schools. 

Where are these measures leading? Given enough time, is it not possible 
that the majority of people in the Russian orbit can be so indoctrinated that 
they will have neither desire nor understanding of freedom? Can mind and 
character be machined to a set response? The experiment is now going on 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
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We have each of us a responsibility in that experiment, for no man, in the 
words of John Donne, is an island entire unto himself. There is much we can 
do here at home and overseas. I am heartened to see that school children in 
the United States are learning about UNESCO, about the United Nations 
and have their exchange programs with the children of other lands. That 
is one way. We can help even more directly. Recently a friend of mine 
had this experience while travelling in Europe. He happened to mention to 
a group over there that our sessions of the Congress begin each day with a 
prayer by a Congressional Chaplain. That fact amazed his audience, and 
everywhere he went he could create the same interest by repeating it. The 
United States has been pictured in many areas as a materialistic nation 
without a moral or spiritual unity. We here at home, and especially our 
teachers, have the job of bringing to the surface our deep-rooted morality. 


The task before the American educator is one which demands our deepest 
respect and our fullest aid. His is a crucial role in our national defense 
against a danger that is greater than the danger from weapons or armies. 
If it is allowed to spread, or to go unchecked, no amount of weapons or armies 
of our own will bring us the world we want. 


That danger is the wilful attempt to enslave the human mind, to make it 
immune to freedom. By accepting the challenge to counteract that danger, 
and by working to eliminate it, our teachers can become the strongest link 
between today and a safe tomorrow. 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


HONORABLE FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


There is something especially timely in the theme which the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association has chosen for its 1950 meeting, “Education for 
International Understanding.” That subject embodies a most vital and pro- 
found significance for you and for me. It should instantly capture the interest 
of every American. 


It seems to me that it would be impossible to suggest anything that comes 
closer home to each one of us at this time than the present woeful lack of 
international understanding, and the dire need for improvement in that area 
of human relationships. History offers no facts to establish a graver crisis 
in the field of international affairs at any time in the past than is represented 
in the seeming impasse existing between the Western Democracies and Russia. 
The need for some effective alleviating influence in that situation is all too 
obvious. 


Whatever will throw any light on that deplorable enigma should be wel- 
comed as an undisguised blessing. 


The implications of tragedy for mankind, flowing from the mistrust, sus- 
picion and fear on the part of each side of the controversy, are too terrible 
to contemplate. No one desires to witness them becoming realities. The 
world is sick of war. 


This generation has lived through the two worst wars of all time. It 
does not have to rely on earlier history to learn what wars do to the material 
and spiritual elements in human life. It has seen with its own eyes the 
shattered ruins desolating the combat areas of Europe and the Pacific. It 
has buried the tired and shattered bodies of the men who died in war when 
they should have been able to live in peace and happiness. In many families, 
the men who died in World War Two were sons whose fathers died in World 
War One. The survivors in such households may well inquire, “What has 
the supreme sacrifice of their fathers and sons meant in preventing a repeti- 
tion of the fatal conflicts which cost them so dearly? Has it brought more 
enlightened international understanding? Has it diminished the possibility 
of renewed insane international conflict?” 


You know the answers as well as I. 


Real peace, inspired by good will, and resting upon a solid foundation of 
mutual trust and international forbearance, is more remote today than it has 
ever been between wars in the past. International understanding was never 
more imperatively a necessity in the family of nations. Education for such 
a result could not possibly be more timely. The National Catholic Educational 
Association could not undertake a more noble purpose than it has adopted 
for the theme of this convention. 


Grave difficulties obstruct the pathway of your deliberations, however. 
There are two groups to be educated: Thode ‘on. out side; those on ¢ ‘the Rus- 
sian side. ; a ig ee 


We know, Russia knows, the world knows, ‘thes: future. peace poate upon 
Russia and the United States of America. 
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Is it possible for Russia to understand us? Can we understand Russia? 
If such mutual understanding could be achieved, would that mean peace for 
the world? 


International understanding is not exclusively a matter of dealing with 
the reaction of Russia and the United States toward each other. Their 
respective positions with other nations, and the matter of the association of 
those other nations with one another, are also involved in the subject of inter- 
national understanding. Since the collapse of the Czarist rule in 1917, how- 
ever, the course of events has increasingly emphasized the importance of those 
two centers of influence. They are now accepted as the principal exemplars 
of their respective acutely conflicting philosophies. With a workable and 
dependable understanding prevailing between Russia and the United States, 
most of the hazards of worldwide international relations would be susceptible 
to peaceful elimination. That would mean great progress toward real peace, 


The American concept of a free society is basically outlined in the Federal 
Constitution. We recognize the necessity of national unity. We demand 
integrity in the administration of justice. We want domestic tranquillity. 
We seek the general welfare of all citizens. We would secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our posterity. We have dedicated “our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor” to the perpetuation of the institutions 
which we have established to maintain freedom for the individual under a 
constitutional form of government. 


That attitude on our part impels a determination to maintain a sufficient 
military force to retain our national position in the face of any aggressor’s 
threat against us. The measure of such necessary military power is difficult 
to determine. It certainly must be greater than the minimum which would 
repulse the heaviest attack launched against us from any source. 


We have the resources and capabilities essential for victory in any struggle 
for self preservation. Twice in our generation the leadership and the man- 
power of the country have demonstrated that fact. In technological capacity, 
labor skill and productivity, we surpass the resources of all the rest of the 
world. 


A weakness in our position, however, is the fact that our strength and 
determination to remain free is not adequately realized by Russia and her 
satellites. The tolerance which we instinctively entertain for the personal 
convictions of individuals and for the national ideologies of other peoples could 
well be, and undoubtedly sometimes is, misinterpreted as indifference or inde- 
cisiveness which would induce a submissive attitude in the face of vigorous 
aggression. 


In spite of our superior ability to muster the necessary means for successful 
physical combat, we might again become the victim of attackers unaware that 
the integrity of our faith in the fundamental purposes of our system of gov- 
ernment is unalterable. We could easily have war forced upon us. 


Education, therefore, is necessary to make our system of government 
understood by all other peoples, and particularly by Russia. They must be 
made to realize, too, that we shall never surrender to any power the cherished 
liberty and freedom which so many gallant Americans have died to attain and 
preserve. 


Education will .take. time, -Qur position must be maintained during the 
period in which a knowledge. and undetstanding of what we are and what we 
have permeates the thinking of those who would challenge us and our right 
to enjoy our’ own way of fife. Because of the conditions which now prevail 
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in the world, that time can be gained only by building up and maintaining the 
requisite military strength to afford an opportunity for the processes of 
education to produce their beneficial effects. 


The erection of such a barrier to ward off the efforts of unfriendly forces 
will be costly. It will necessitate sacrifices on the part of everyone. It will 
tax our national resources as they have not yet been tested. It will be a long 
drain upon our national endurance. But all this is a small price to pay for 
the goal that is at stake. 


Circumstances would indicate that our people are ready to meet the issue. 
They regard with increasing approval all proposals to strengthen the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They do not begrudge the billions of dollars allotted to pro- 
vide a stronger Army, a bigger Navy, and a better Air Force. They are 
willing .to subject the nation’s economy to that unprecedented peacetime 
burden because they hope and believe it is a method by which war can be 
averted and rational peace attained. They accept the proposition that if we 
are strong enough militarily, we shall at least have a chance to win sufficient 
converts to our ideology to make a negotiated peace possible. In other words, 
given sufficient time, education can produce the necessary good effects to 
exterminate the perils which give rise to the anxieties harrassing mankind 
in the present period of confusion and uncertainty. 


Sound and adequate military strength is our most essential need at the 
moment. We need it not because we covet anything any other nation pos- 
sesses. We need it because of the covetous purpose boldly proclaimed by 
Russia in her scheme of world conquest. It would be the height of stupidity 
if we failed to look the brutal facts of international life squarely in the face. 
It would be worse than stupidity—it would be criminal—if we refused to do 
our very best to block the totalitarian flood rising to engulf the total world 
population. 


One quick glance at the geography of the world today in comparison with 
international outlines and boundaries as they existed in 1939 is more than 
enough to warn of the menace which is threatening. All the changes which 
have transpired from free and democratic areas to lands of satellite sub- 
serviency within the sphere of Russia’s influence were possible only because 
the victims of such aggression did not possess the power by themselves to 
exert successful resistance. 


Military force alone will check the onward sweep of the program of world 
conquest. It is the only source of the security which we must provide for 
our national safety. Unless we have that safety, we cannot hope to bring 
any portion of the world to an understanding in international affairs. 


We have lost the advantage of exclusive possession of the atomic bomb, 
which we supposed we had, until the President’s disclosure of Russia’s mastery 
of atomic secrets months ago. The implications of that fact we dare not 
ignore. Its psychological effect on our potential enemies aggravates the 
dangers of the present world crisis. Our lost superiority in this field must be 
regained, not for aggressive purposes, but as an added deterrent to stifle any 
reckless move which could plunge the whole world into war. 


This complicates the problem of educating the world toward international 
understanding. It is a damaged bridge in the intellectual highway to be 
pursued as the deliberations of your meetings proceed. 


It is obvious that unless it is made clear to those outside the free world that 
we and those nations who share and sympathize with our concepts of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness will not yield our ground, and that we 
are strong enough to hold our position, it is only a question of time, and, 
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perhaps, not too long a time, until the crucial hour of ultimate decision will 
confront us. 


We can achieve that result through education. The education must begin 
at home, however. The need for our self-education seems almost limitless. 
We need more education and better understanding in our own national family, 
There is need that more of our fellow citizens should more intelligently appre- 
ciate the precious values of their American citizenship. This knowledge can 
be imparted to them only through laborious effort. It appears strange that 
it should be difficult for men to readily realize their advantages when living 
under laws which provide security, freedom and opportunity for themselves 
and their children as a matter of inalienable right. It is imperative that it 
is realized by the masses of our people that the ways of life we have and 
cherish could be lost. That understanding is needed to firm up our collective 
will to resist aggression and our determination to prepare to defend our 
heritage of liberty and freedom at any cost. 


There is even greater urgency in the need for convincing friendly peoples 
of the unselfishness of our motives and of the good faith of our international 
policies. They must be made to understand that the objectives of the free 
society of which they and we are a part can be secured only by creating and 
protecting a world environment sympathetic to the spiritual and material 
values which they embody. 


The soviet scheme of world domination is inflexible in its purpose to destroy 
everything in our free society which is menacing to its system of values. 
The very idea of freedom existing in the world in any measure at all presents 
a grave threat to the continuation of the mental and physical slavery which 
communism imposes upon its victims. The Kremlin realizes that fact and 
with all the resourcefulness and ingenuity which it possesses it seeks to 
utilize the divisive trends which our tolerant ideas of freedom permit to 
exist—so that she can impair our strength and undermine our capability to 
resist the encroachments of soviet infiltration and propaganda. 


The despotic tyranny of the slave state is utterly irreconcilable with the 
tolerant environment of a free society. It is that fact which causes the grim 
conflict between Russian atheistic communism and the God fearing philosophy 
of the free nations who believe that governments are rightly instituted and 
survive among men only by consent of the governed. 


To shield her people from such subversive doctrine Russia has imposed the 
impenetrable barrier of the Iron Curtain between herself and her satellites on 
one side and the rest of the world on the other. She permits no education of 
any kind to reach her people which does not bear the imprimatur of the 
Kremlin. 


She wisely fears the effect of the exposure of the imprisoned minds of 
her people to a knowledge of life as it is lived in a national community where 
the superiority of the individual over the state is the cardinal principle of 
governmental authority. Her constant fear of the dreaded consequences 
produced among an enslaved population by observing the effects of even 
moderate measures of freedom working on peoples’ lives impels her to prose- 
cute the cold war so relentlessly. Through this means she diverts her peoples’ 
minds from the enquiries which would lead to their enlightenment. 


The coveted world power which Russia seeks would be hers today but for 
the opposition of the United States. We are the bulwark for freedom ob- 
structing her progress toward her ultimate goal. As such, we are the objects 
of her special hatred and most violent attacks. 
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The task of effecting education in this area of international misunderstand- 
ing appears forbidding indeed. The burden of accomplishing such education 
will be mostly ours to bear. The exasperating aggravations to be encountered 
as we pursue our purposes of international good will can become all but 
unendurable. 


With consummate skill Russia is capable of taxing our patience to an extent 
just short of the breaking point as she boldly pushes forward her foreign 
policy but carefully avoids an actual overt breach of international law. 


She denounces us as war-mongers and maligns us as capitalistic imperial- 
ists while she ignores the unanswerable refutation of her insolent attacks 
represented by our immediate and precipitate post-war demobilization and 
our faithful fulfillment of our voluntarily assumed pledge of complete inde- 
pendence for the Philippines. 


Obviously she would forget that she proposes nothing new so far as Russia 
is concerned in her program of world conquest. In seeking to communize the 
world she is in conformance with Russian history. The Czars, before the 
Kremlin liquidated the last one, had in various ways and at different times 
attempted world domination. 


The despotism of communism, therefore, is nothing new to the Russian 
people. For generations they have submitted to dictatorship. It will be no 
easy matter to awaken in their hearts and minds the fires of individual 
freedom which burn so vigorously in the breasts of the liberty conscious 
people in our land and in the lands of our democratic associates. 


It will be a delicate undertaking to seek to create international under- 
standing between Russia and the outside world without doing more harm than 
good. Possible success depends upon piercing the Iron Curtain so as to 
contact directly the people whom it encircles. Their fears of us must be dis- 
sipated. Their mistrust of our purpose must be dispelled. The natural in- 
stinct of the human heart for liberty and self determination must be revived 
in them. They must be convinced of our good will and that it is only their 
government and its tyrannical leaders that we scorn and abhor. Failure to 
establish that fact in their minds would be apt to unite the Russians solidly 
behind the false rulers who have coerced them into their present mental and 
physical slavery. 


I said in the beginning that the theme of this convention embodies a noble 
purpose. I repeat, you have chosen for yourselves an exalted mission, the 
enrichment of life for all people through the enjoyment of enhanced freedom 
acquired by education for international understanding. 


May the fruits of your labors be abundant far beyond the prayerful hopes 
of those who conceived such a lofty theme to inspire your deliberations. 


There must be attained good faith, understanding between nations. A 
substitute must be found for cold and shooting wars. Otherwise annihilation 
beckons to mankind from the rapidly approaching future, for in this atomic 
era, in the language of the immortal Lincoln, the world cannot hope to 
survive half slave and half free. 











































ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL* 


MOST REV. JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, O.P., S.T.M. 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI 


In 1950, five years after the hostilities of World War II have ceased, we find 
that men and nations have not yet built a stable peace. Although statesmen 
and citizens have given lip service to the ideal of international peace and 
security, the world is divided almost in twain, with the separate parts en- 
gaged in an ideological war, whose outcome no man can predict. Although 
the United Nations and its affiliated organizations have been occupied with 
the serious task of fashioning world understanding—and some progress has 
been made—we are not yet at peace by treaty with Germany and Japan. 


Since these things are so, there is a temptation to become completely cynical 
about international understanding, about peace, or about the agencies dedi- 
cated to its realization. Men and nations seem poised on the verge of the 
decision that war is inevitable and the consequent destruction of man a 
necessary corollary. The world of the future seems to be a world of con- 
tradictions and awkward choices. Can the Christian conscience reconcile the 
contradiction and take a course of action that will heal the scars of war and 
re-establish universal sympathy and understanding? Students of world 
events point out two major pairs of contradictory forces that are rather 
easily identified. 


The first of these paradoxes is that of a world united yet a world torn 
apart. Science has made the world a neighborhood. Our words can wing 
from one far place to another by radio and the airliner can take men half- 
way around the world in an incredibly short time. But despite these advan- 
tages the world is deeply divided. The spoken word carried so easily by radio 
does not of itself establish a sympathetic bond between speaker and listener; 
and the visitor by air may remain a stranger when he arrives at his destination. 


Our second paradox is that of a world sorely afraid and yet incurably 
hopeful. Although the scars of one war are unhealed, preparations for 
another proceed apace and social tensions mount to the breaking point. But 
with this fear there is hope, and idealists can plan for family and world 
security through every possible means. Presumably, these paradoxes will 
abide with us for quite a while during the second half of the twentieth 
century. 


Although men of good will are seeking for peace, they often appear to 
be searching for it in wrong quarters. The grim effects of two world wars 
ought to furnish eloquent evidence of substantial defects in international 
societies and point to an absence here and there of the proper moral balance 
in the government of nations. In the political differences and economic 
conflicts which trouble the world we can discern the false principles from 
which these frictions spring. Persons in high places have pointed out the 
defects in modern society and have prepared men to accept proposals that 
would assist immeasurably in preparing the world order of the future. One 
voice in particular has cried out to the farthest ends of the earth. It is 
the voice of a Father and Teacher, a learned voice, an impartial voice, the 
voice of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. His words of hope have lifted the 


*Delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence G. Issenmann, P.A., Vicar General, Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. 
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dejected spirits of all who have suffered from war or the fear of war. In 
a series of now famous Christmas messages, from 1939 to 1949, the Holy 
Father has indicated and explained the conditions and foundations of social 
reconstruction. He has reminded the world that it must not repeat the 
fatal errors of the past; he has urged all men to heed the words of Jesus 
Christ, who has no other weapon than the arms of truth. 


In speaking of the noble principles and proposals that have characterized 
the Christmas messages of His Holiness, His Excellency, Archbishop Cicog- 
nani, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, has said: “In the name 
of God and with the affectionate heart of a father, far removed from the 
calculations of international competition, Pope Pius XII has offered to the 
world the principles and means which alone can eradicate the causes of con- 
flict, restore human dignity to individuals, assure lasting order to nations, 
and peace in justice and charity to human relationships.” 


In his Christmas message for 1942 Pius XII called for consideration of five 
important points which are truly prerequisites of a peaceful world order; 
1) the dignity and rights of individuals; 2) the defense of social unity, and 
more particularly of the family; 3) the dignity and rights of labor; 4) the 
re-establishment of a juridical order; 5) the concept of State and nation 
according to Christianity. 


In line with this fifth point of the Holy Father let it be noted that 
religious and civil leaders have agreed that, if it is to be sound and 
lasting, a new international order must be built on the foundation of Chris- 
tian natural law. The basis of Christian natural law, and consequently, 
of that justice which is not a creation of man, is demanded for world recon- 
struction by Christian civilization and even by the human soul itself. His- 
torically the soul of man has been described as being “Christian by nature.” 
The Holy Father has confirmed and demonstrated the truth of this ancient 
description. 


The Christmas message of 1949 builds upon this concept and calls in this 
Jubilee Year for the great return of all mankind to the Divine Plan. The 
Holy Father notes with sorrow that, just as the modern world has tried to 
shake off the sweet yoke of God, so it has rejected along with it the order 
He established, and with the pride of the fallen angels has pretended to 
set up another order of its own choice. It is all too obvious that this artificial 
new order has not produced the promised results and that it has failed to 
satisfy the natural aspirations of man. This counterfeiting of God’s plan 
has deformed the divine image of man who no longer has his origin and 
destiny in God but has substituted a pattern which turns about himself 
alone and has no destiny beyond the earth and the enjoyment of the finite. 


In his recent magnificent encyclical on the Holy Year the Supreme Pontiff 
begs us to join in prayer, imploring divine mercy that a new order, based 
on truth, justice and charity may arise from the longed-for restoration of 
morals. The Holy Father prays that heavenly light may illumine the minds 
of those who have in their hands the destinies of peoples; he prays that they 
may realize that, just as peace is the work of wisdom and justice, so war is 
the fruit of blindness and hatred. Men must render an account not only to 
history but to God’s eternal judgment. 


In an eloquent and forceful paragraph he gives this warning: 


“Those who profusely sow the seed of hatred, of discord and of rivalry; 
those who secretly or openly arouse the masses and provoke rebellions; those 
who deceive with empty promises the easily agitated masses, even they must 
understand that the justice demanded by Christian principles, which gives 
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birth to equilibrium and fraternal concord, is achieved not through force and 
violence but with the application of the law.” 


And the Holy Father continues by reminding us that only the Divine 
Redeemer can compose the many and formidable conflicts, that it is Christ 
alone who can rule earthly events with justice and compose them in love, and 
He alone can set on the road to eternal happiness the souls of men joined 
by the bond of brotherhood. 


Making a new moral order, building a peaceful world is everybody’s bus- 
ness. But it is especially a charge upon our teachers who form our youth 
and who preserve for them Christian tradition and sound social heredity, 
This educaticnal conference in the city of New Orleans would bring great 
somfort and consolation to Our Holy Father. How greatly he would be 
encouraged if he could but see these sons and daughters of the Church 
gathered here before me, enlisting in the vanguard of an army of Christ, 
dedicated to the high ideal of achieving international understanding through 
the agency of Christian education. 


The well prepared Catholic teacher ought to know and love the writings 
of the Holy Father, and this knowledge and love should form and influence 
the students who come under his care. The Catholic teacher above all 
others ought to be taking the leadership in striving for peace and under- 
standing under the able and inspiring leadership of the Pope of Peace. The 
Catholic teacher must help his students to grow up and enter into life with 
the clear vision of an active obligation to all mankind. Our faith offers the 
only basis for a world-wide way of life that can give men full respect for 
all their brothers and promise any measure of understanding among indi- 
viduals and among nations. Our Catholic educational system must not fai! 
to teach what Christianity can do for world society; it must give a mature 
presentation of the principles on which the nations of this earth can live 
tcgether in harmony. We must ever engage in educating our students and 
people to world Christianity, and we must lay the foundation for a wider 
and deeper inculcation of the universal aspects of Christianity in our children 
from their earliest years. 


About six years ago a special mission education committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association defined world Christianity as the systematic 
cultivation in children, young people, and adults of a knowledge of and love 
for the peoples of the earth, ovr neighbors in Christ, and of the Church’s 
task of carrying to all men the teachings of Christ, the world-wide life of 
the charity of Christ. The committee was emphasizing a traditional concept, 
a historic twofold aim: first, the direct missionary work undertaken by our 
wissionary priests, brothers, and sisters, and, second, the unceasing efforts 
vf constructive world charity, embracing all in its ideal, serving in practice 
whatever numbers of men our means and opportunities permit us to reach. 


Uur missionaries, who have taken the Gospel to the far places of the 
earth, have a magnificent record of achievement behind them. When they 
came to a new people, they did not merely teach the Creed and establish 
the Mass. They studied the entire social condition of the people; they 
sought to preserve what was good and built upon that foundation the 
crowning glory of Christianity. Medicine, education, and all the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy were given by these missionaries with all the 
love that the Christian faith could engender. 

Today the Christian spirit of charity does not have to seek a far place 


to do the work of God, for in this age of confusion the curtain of darkness 
has fallen in places very near to us. It is more important than ever, then, for 
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our teachers to inculcate the law of the love of God and the love of our 
neighbor in our children, because the need for the peace and charity of 
Christ was never so great. I plead with teachers to develop that spirit of 
self-sacrifice which inflamed the hearts of the early Christians. We cannot 
win the battle against darkness and despair without the burning light of 
faith, faith that is shored up by noble works of charity and love. The proof 
of our attainment of international understanding will be in the height and 
depth of our charity, for it is only in charity and mercy that we will find 


the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 




















BUILDING FOR PEACE IN POST-WAR GERMANY 


URBAN H. FLEEGE, Ph.D., CHIEF, CATHOLIC AFFAIRS SECTION 
RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS BRANCH 
OFFICE OF THE U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 


I am deeply grateful for the honor and privilege accorded me in being 
able to fly here from Germany to be with you. In scanning the distinguished 
names both on the pregram and in the audience, I feel somewhat appalled in 
speaking to you. Nevertheless, I feel at home, for just five years ago this 
month I had the good fortune of spending a week in New Orleans discussing 
educational problems, as a guest of Monsignor Bezou and the Catholic edu- 
cators of Louisiana. 


The subject assigned me is challenging and important. Germany is the 
focal point in Europe, the coveted goal of Soviet Russia, and the key to the 
future of Western civilization. To describe adequately what we are doing 
there within the half hour at my disposal is difficult; hence, I shall confine 
most of my remarks to the State Department’s education and cultural relations 
program in Germany. 


First, a few background statistics: Western Germany today has a popula- 
tion of over 45 million, crammed into an area no larger than the state of 
New Mexico. The United States Zone has a population of 18 million in an 
area the size of Mississippi, or an area two-thirds the size of the New Eng- 
land States, but with more than twice the population, not to mention the 
thousand a day increase streaming across the borders from Russian-occupied 
Germany. 


To get the religious picture, we must remember that 96 per cent of Ger- 
mans are church members, at least in name. In the three western zones 46 
per cent are Catholic; in the United States Zone 53 per cent, while in Russian- 
occupied Germany only 13 per cent are Catholic. 


Germany is predominantly made up of women. In Western Germany there 
are 125 women for every 100 men (in the Russian Zone 146 women for 
100 men). Among Germans of voting age two-thirds are women. 


Germany is overcrowded. In Western Germany there is a shortage of 
2.8 million dwellings. In other words, over 12% million people are without 
adequate housing—crowded in where they are not wanted by the Housing 
Bureaus. 


Economically, Germany is making great progress, but the advantages have 
not filtered down as yet to the average worker. The store windows are filled, 
but the pockets of the average German are empty. Living costs are high. 
The average German earns 225 Deutsche Marks per month, roughly $52. A 
pair of shoes costs three to four days’ wages. Today, about two million are 
unemployed in Germany. The presence of over 9 million refugees in Western 
Germany is a significant factor in this regard. So much for the general 
physical picture of Germany. 

What is the general mental climate in Germany today? What is the 
general atmosphere in which we are working? 

My answers to these questions are based on my own experience and on that 
of those with whom I have discussed the topic. On the favorable side we 
note that the majority of Germans are opposed to militarism and war. The 
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majority prefer a representative government to a dictatorship. They prefer 
a “free” over a planned economy, providing of course, the former offers 
economic security. In general, they seem receptive to plans calling for a 
united Europe, and are willing to sacrifice certain elements of sovereignty 
in order to attain this goal. 


On the unfavorable side we find certain obstacles to the growth of German 
democracy.. First, the thinking of large segments of the German population 
is influenced by traditional concepts that are rather undemocratic. With 
many, democracy is merely a word associated with American power and 
plenty. Essential democratic concepts, by many, are not understood in their 
full connotation. 


Secondly, the majority of Germans tend to be unreceptive to change. They 
have an unduly high regard for the authority of tradition. On the part of 
many there is a general resistance to reform of any kind. Distance lends 
enchantment to their views, as they recall their “rosey-hued” past. Current 
difficulties are not readily nor generally accepted as an argument for change. 


Thirdly, there is considerable dissatisfaction, self-pity, and cynicism, par- 
ticularly among younger Germans. A fair number of the German people 
tend to mistrust the motives of fellow-Germans dedicated to a cause. Selfish 
motives are attributed to political parties. Youth particularly are cynical 
and feel their lives are blocked by a dead end. Goals or concepts capable 
of inspiring hope seem to be wanting in many. Preoccupation with the daily 
struggle of keeping body and soul together seems to blind them to causes 
and ideals capable of evoking dedication and giving meaning to daily life. 
Self-pity is a characteristic of many; they feel they are suffering for the 
sins of others. 

Fourthly, perhaps half the population are indifferent to community and 
social responsibility. They prefer to leave responsibilities and authority 
to others. The majority, according to a recent opinion poll, would not accept 
local public office even if requested to do so. They would rather meekly obey 
than exercise initiative for their own and their neighbor’s welfare. As long 
as they have economic security (priority #1 with the average German) 
infringements on freedom are too likely to go unchallenged. 


These are some of the general problems, in the speaker’s opinion, with 
which we are faced in working toward a democratic Germany and furnish a 
general background for better understanding our program and some of the 
more specific problems in such fields as education, youth, community activities, 
women’s and religious affairs. 


What is the policy of the United States Government in Germany? 


The United States, in cooperation with the French and British, wants to 
assist Germany in building up from her ruins a peaceful, democratic nation. 
In seeking to attain this goal, the United States is following two main lines— 
first, to prohibit institutions and activities dangerous to peace; secondly, to 
encourage positive forces working toward a truly democratic society. While 
the German people and the elected governments have been granted substan- 
tial power and responsibility, we have retained important security controls 
which serve as important safeguards of peace. 

Our major emphasis, however, is on constructive efforts to strengthen the 
progressive forces in German life. Our aim is not to impose American forms, 
but rather to stimulate the development of democratic patterns, according to 
the dictates of circumstances peculiar to Germany. 


Mr. McCloy, in his recent London speech, stated that we have the additional 
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purpose of assisting in the formation of a united Europe of which Germany 
is to be a part. 


In working toward the achievement of these objectives, the education and 
cultural relations division in the office of public affairs is sponsoring a wide 
variety of positive programs, not the least significant of which is in the 
field of formal education. 


What are some of the major problems with which we are faced in our 
efforts at educational reorientation in Germany? 


Perhaps the basic problem with which we are faced is a type of educa- 
tional philosophy which, at least in some of its phases, is inconsistent with 
democratic principles—namely, a two-track system of education, whereby a 
privileged minority, roughly 20 percent, receive a highly academic and rela- 
tively expensive educational program; whereas the vast majority, roughly 
80 percent, are provided a relatively inexpensive, low-level type of education, 
It is a philosophy of education which believes in the recognition and promo- 
tion of a privileged class. It is a type of educational thinking which does 
not recognize equal opportunity for all. 


This same philosophy manifests itself in the attitude of.teachers. The 
German school is a teacher-dominated school. The educational system is 
state-centralized, dominated by the Ministry of Education in each state. In 
teaching methods, German education is based upon pre-1900 psychology; em- 
phasis is on lecture and drill. Teacher-training in Germany is quite anti- 
quated; courses are overloaded with methodology, equipment is poor and out 
of date, libraries are limited, faculties have been depleted. 


Higher education in Germany emphasizes the training of specialists. Little 
attention is given to arousing in the student a concept of his responsibility 
to the public. 


In the lower schools, whether they be the academic or vocational type, 
little attention is given to general education, little attention to the pupil’s 
personal needs or to awakening in him a sense of responsibility as a member 
of society. The general apathy of the public toward their school system is 
partly responsible for the continuance of such a system; the people feel that 
it is up to the Minister of Education to run their schools. To these difficulties 
we must add, of course, those of a physical nature, bombed-out buildings, 
scarcity of teachers, limited instructional materials. 


With the exception of the 20 per cent who continue their academic educa- 
tion beyond fourteen, practically all German youth at fourteen are expected 
to enter apprenticeship-training. But as conditions are today in Germany, 
in nearly 50 percent of the cases, apprenticeship opportunities are non-existent. 
Hence, some children are being held two and even three years in the final 
grade of elementary school. A further complicating factor is the lack of 
formal educational guidance in the school. y 


In painting this picture we ask you to remember, however, that there are 
glaring exceptions in every area mentioned. It is around these exceptions 
that we are building many of the positive phases of our program. 


What are we doing to assist German educators in solving the above 
problems? 


At the outset, permit me to state, to the credit of the majority of German 
educators, that they are interested and willing and are appreciative of 
whatever help we give them. It is true that there have been many illustra- 
tions of what appears to Le antagonism and opposition, but back of such 
cases are faulty American approaches and relations. Unfortunately, some 
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of us in the early days were somewhat inept and insufficiently appreciative 
of the sensibilities of certain German leaders. We believe we are over that 
stage now and hope we have learned from our mistakes. We are currently 
headed in a more positive direction. 


Here are a few of the programs we have under way: 


You know of our extensive exchange program through which outstanding 
German leaders are brought to the United States to witness democracy in 
action firsthand. You also know of our program of bringing into Germany 
United States and European consultants to advise and counsel German leaders. 


Supporting this two-way exchange of ideas, we have set up eleven educa- 
tional centers in the American Zone. Here we have available sample text- 
books, curricula, courses of study, materials in audio-visual aids, files of 
psychological and educational tests, and even facilities for standardizing 
new tests. Through conferences and workshops, we have guided some of 
the German leaders in drawing up criteria for producing and evaluating 
learning materials. As a result, during the past year there were 949 text- 
book titles with a total edition size of 14 million copies published—this, as 
compared with 55 titles and an edition size of less than a million in 1946. 


Through similar conferences and workshops we have been working with 
German leaders in developing new curricula and new courses of study. 


In the field of teacher education we have sponsored a number of workshops 
which brought leading teachers together from various states in Germany 
to work out a basic program for the pre- and in-service training of teachers. 
In other workshops, committees have worked out plans for school reform. 
Certain phases of these school-reform recommendations, such as free tuition 
and textbooks, have been put into effect in every state in Germany with the 
exception of one where it is still under reconsideration. Social science 
workshops and home economics conferences together with similar conferences 
in other areas have contributed toward the establishment of experimental 
secondary schools in various states. In others, the social science content of 
the curricula has been increased. 


What have we achieved to date in our reorientation efforts? 


In the early years of any program as comprehensive and as difficult as 
democratic reorientation, real progress is more dependent upon the building 
of a sound basis for future development and the formulating of an inte!ligent 
long-range program than upon results which might be measured immediately. 
There are evidences, however, of success. As a result of workshops, con- 
ferences, and the exchange of experts, particularly emphasizing the social 
studies and community responsibility, great emphasis has been given to the 
development of the social studies, and much progress has been made in the 
school curriculum in this area. New materials of instruction have been 
developed, but perhaps more significant than this is the fact that a new 
philosophy of education in regard to the social studies is in evidence. Before 
the end of the year, we will have a social studies series for grades 5 through 
12 completed and published. Similar progress is likewise in evidence in 
health education and methods of teaching. Emphasis has been given generally 
throughout the United States Zone on the socialization of instruction. 
Student councils have been organized. Parent-teacher associations have been 
established, all of which gives evidence of a break away from the traditional 
point of view where the teacher was king in his own little domain. 


In the field of teacher education, progress to date is largely in the planning 
stage, but in the preparation of elementary school teachers an improved 
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curriculum has been introduced. Perhaps as significant as any change that 
has been brought about, is the fact that democratic organizations of 
school people within the community have been formed who have set them- 
selves to the task of working out reform programs. In Bavaria, for example, 
there is now organized a full-time school-planning committee with full pay 
from the Ministry of Education; this Committee has established a Demon- 
stration County in which general education programs are exemplied. 


In the area of community activities one of the major problems faced is 
the lack of a sense of community responsibility on the part of the vast 
majority of German people. Each person has his own specialized, compart- 
mentalized job to do and with this he is satisfied. Solution of community 
problems is the specific job of officials. 


Among youth, a major problem is the lack of understanding of democratic 
concepts. Experiences under the Hitler Youth trained them in the opposite 
pattern. Our leadership concept of the counselor does not exist among them. 
Leadership training tends toward traditional authoritarianism. In adult 
education, an area of activity very important in Germany in view of the fact 
that 85 percent complete their formal education by the end of their four- 
teenth year, we have the problem of stimulating the development of practical 
courses geared more realistically to community needs, thereby reversing the 
practice of courses only for the intelligentsia. 


Among working youth between the ages of 14 and 25, there is a serious 
lack of apprenticeship opportunities, due partly to the apprenticeship system, 
partly to the over-all educational system, and partly to the presence of 
refugee youth who are adding to the problem at the rate of 4,000 youth- 
border-crossers per month. In Bavaria, e.g., there are 95,605 applications for 
9,312 apprenticeships. There are today 550,000 unemployed youth in Western 
Germany. A large proportion of these are likewise homeless. Youth con- 
stitute nearly: one-third of the unemployed and as such constitute an im- 
portant challenge to U.S. initiative lest these youth become the easy victims 
of radical propaganda from the East. 


To meet these and other similar problems we are working with German 
cultural institutions, community groups, and progressive community-minded 
leaders (and you find some in every community) by encouraging the develop- 
ment of new organizations which train for citizenship and a sense of com- 
munity responsibility, e.g., community councils; encouraging existing organi- 
zations to provide activities which will give participants an experience in 
democratic group life; stimulating the development of community planning 
programs and projects; training leaders in all phases of German group life 
to understand and apply democratic principles to community groups, and 
developing educational materials which are used to train leadership and 
re-educate groups to civic responsibility. 

As evidence of the success we have had to date in these areas we note 
the following: 1) In the United States Zone alone 57 citizen and community 
councils (new in Germany) have been organized. These meet weekly to solve 
community problems. As a result of their cooperative efforts, community 
laundries for the under-privileged have been set up, community forums have 
been established—over 15,000 public forums were held this past year, courses 
in home-making and child care have been organized, day nurseries, community 
stores set up, special community surveys planned. In some communities local 
officials were taken aback when citizens for the first time in Germany de- 
manded explanations of questionable practices. 2) In the field of youth, a 
“self-help” program has been developed through which 359 homes for home- 
less youth have been built (140 of these by Catholic groups) together with 
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269 workshops whereby apprentices receive training. These provide housing 
for over 15,000 homeless youth. Ninety-two of these homes and 216 workshops 
are in the American Zone. In one state alone, Catholic youth raised over 
1,000,000 Deutsche Marks for the erection of youth homes into which all 
youth are welcomed regardless of creed. 3) In the field of general youth 
work, 266 county youth centers have been set up, assistance has been given 
to establishing 954 community centers; in 1949 alone 5,500 youth leaders 
were trained in the five United States organized short-term Leadership 
Training Schools in addition to 1,300 youth leaders trained through special 
conferences. We must add to these figures the 500 a month trained by 
Catholic leadership training centers and a similar number by other religious 
groups. Perhaps some evidence of our success in this area is the fact that less 
than one per cent of organized youth are members of the communist organi- 
zation, the Free German Youth. Compare this with the 38 per cent who are 
members of religious youth groups. 4) In the area of adult education more 
than 175,000 now attend adult education schools in the United States Zone. 
Whereas formerly 90 per cent of those who took these courses were men, today 
45 per cent are women; whereas formerly 70 per cent were over 30 years old, 
today 68 per cent are under 30; whereas formerly 90 per cent were from 
the intelligentsia and upper economic classes, today 74 per cent are workers 
and housewives. 


Because of the predominance of women in the population of Germany 
(714 million more women than men), there are many who feel that the future 
of Germany to a great degree is a question of the extent to which women 
accept their civic responsibility. What are the problems we are faced with 
in this area? 


Because of the traditional social system in which women were thought good 
only for church, kitchen, and children, we find the vast majority inadequately 
prepared for the staggering role circumstances have forced upon them. They 
have not enjoyed equal educational opportunities with men. Of those who 
have received an education, there has been almost a total lack of social 
sciences, particularly that aspect aimed at developing an interest in civic life 
and participation in community activity. Other circumstances complicate the 
problem—the lack of marriageable men between the ages of 20 and 40— 
necessitating a large number of unmarried women earning their own live- 
lihood. Because of casualties of the war, a large proportion of married 
women must support families and disabled husbands. Because, too, of the 
inequality of women with men, the jobs that they can find are largely limited 
to the unskilled or semi-skilled. The majority of women workers are found 
in agriculture or factories. Rural women workers constitute 53 per cent of 
all of Germany’s agricultural labor. 


What are we doing about these problems? Through citizenship training, 
short-courses, workshops, institutes, and church-sponsored adult education 
programs, women are being encouraged to exercise initiative and to par- 
ticipate in civic and community life. Materials helpful to women’s organiza- 
tions and for training courses are being prepared. 


As a result, increasing numbers of women are becoming interested in com- 
munity affairs and are participating in public life. Women’s groups are 
being established. In one state, for example, forty women’s groups were 
established in 29 counties. These women come together once or twice a month 
for discussing community problems and the role that they might take in 
working toward their solution. Among women interested in church programs 
or church work, we note a significant trend, namely, a growing concern for 
social action and a realization of how religion can be related to social and 
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community problems. Newspapers and magazines are giving more attention 
to features on the general problems of women, as well as material of special 
interest to women. Newspapers for the first time are establishing women’s 
pages. Fach of the radio stations now has a woman radio editor. 


In the area of religious affairs, the United States is concerned with stimu- 
lating and encouraging the cultivation of the moral and spiritual resources 
basic to the building of a peaceful, democratic Germany. Hence we are 
assisting in creating an environment in which German religious groups can 
most satisfactorily and effectively draw upon their own resources. We 
counsel and seek to stimulate into action those elements in the religious 
traditions of Germany which promote decent standards of human behavior, 
social justice and brotherhood and which encourage the development of a 
scale of moral values and attitudes which will support community and national 
life of an orderly character. 


The churches, with their educational, social action, youth, mass media, 
and other programs geared to the heart of every community, constitute one 
of the most stable, deeply-rooted, lasting institutions in German society today. 
Because of their insistence on the religious bases of democratic principles, 
they undergird efforts at democratic reorientation in political and economic 
fields, and offer, according to the opinion of many, the best guarantee of 
effective, long-lived results from present United States occupation programs 
in Germany. Many feel that failure to secure the support of traditionally 
ingrained religious elements in German society, with their penetrating re- 
ligious motivation, means ultimate failure of democratic changes temporarily 
effected in less deeply motivated political and economic areas. What Germans 
do with the potentials being restored to them depends on what is in their 
hearts and in their minds. 


Hence religious advisors of the Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany are counseling and assisting in those traditionally 
accepted areas in which German religious groups have actively and extensively 
touched and participated in the life of the community. In so doing they are 
not furthering the purely sectarian activities in these fields, but are em- 
phasizing the implementation of broad religious principles in programs 
geared to the solution of problems affecting individuals within the com- 
munity at large, irrespective of religious affiliation. 


There are some who may, at first blush, see a contradiction to the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state in this activity. Students of the 
German problem however, readily point out that Germany is not America, 
that the program is a program geared to the peculiar circumstances and 
needs of Germany, not to the conditions of a transplanted America. 


There are two major problems in the area of religious life in Germany. 
First, an inadequate understanding of democratic concepts and particularly 
of democratic techniques constitutes an ever-present problem, except with the 
progressive religious elements and these are not insignificant. This “lack” is 
particularly noticeable in religious leadership training, adult education, social 
action, and religious women’s programs. 


Secondly, and perhaps the greatest problem, is the wide gap between theory 
and action, between principles and “grass roots” practical programs. Com- 
mittees convene to elaborate on theories but stumble blindly over local com- 
munity problems. In many areas the church’s program is not geared to local 
needs. We know, of course, this is not only a German problem. In many areas 
religious leaders are inclined to be too arbitrary (I am not referring here to 
the field of doctrine), too undemocratic, insufficiently community-minded. 
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Eliminating these obstacles is a problem of releasing religiously motivated 
social action as a creative and guiding force. This calls for a fusion of 
German self-help and assistance and stimulation from the outside, namely 
from the United States and other democratic countries. For that reason it 
is so essential to provide religious leaders, both clergy and lay, whether they 
be in the area of youth work, adult education, labor and women’s activities, 
or social action, with the opportunity to observe programs and democratic 
know-how in the United States in these areas of church-related activities. 


It is in this area that voluntary agencies in the United States can make a 
major contribution: 1) by going all-out in assisting in whatever way possible 
in the exchange program, i.e., placing at the disposal of the visiting German 
leaders your time, assistance, and experience in helping them learn; this is 
an immediate, practical and important way of assisting in the democratiza- 
tion program in Germany; 2) by providing exchange opportunities, i.e., by 
exchanging students, exchanging teachers, exchanging religous youth, women, 
education, labor leaders; 3) by providing scholarships for German students 
with leadership qualities; 4) by making available for work in Germany some 
of your best personnel. 


This year we will send 187 religious leaders from various areas of activity 
to the United States for inspiration and new ideas; 23 will go to other demo- 
cratic countries; nearly 70 visited the United States last year—and have 
returned bubbling over with new enthusiasms. Nineteen American and 13 
European consultants will be brought to Germany to advise and assist in 
developing democratic religious social action programs geared to pressing 
community needs. 


We assist those progressive leaders and their programs, who, without our 
support and encouragement, would fail because of the weight of traditional 
indifference, poverty, or professional jealousies. Hence religious-affiliated 
labor schools, workshops, seminars, institutes, leadership training programs, 
demonstrating democratic techniques, are becoming part of the new pattern 
being developed in Germany. 


What success have we had with religious leaders to date? To begin with 
we would like to point out that the achievements in the various areas men- 
tioned above would not have been possible had we not succeeded in eliciting 
the cooperation of religious leaders in these areas. Secondly, the groundwork 
for a rebirth of practical social action programs is well under way: seven 
Christian labor schools have been established, four within the past. year, 
social action institutes for priests have been set up in almost every diocese. 
Germany-wide worker-education programs in which the various religions are 
cooperating are under way. One church has nine national church-related 
organizations with programs in the field of social action. Thirdly, through 
workshops, seminars, academies, and conferences, emphasis in religious adult 
education has been shifted to discussions centering on community responsi- 
bilities. Fourthly, religious textbooks have been thoroughly modernized; 
implementation of social principles is emphasized; this is important in view 
of religion being a standard subject in the German public school curriculum. 
Fifthly, more than half a dozen councils of Christians and Jews were estab- 
lished in which interfaith cooperation and attitudes of tolerance, mutual 
respect and good will are fostered. 


This review is far from complete; but it gives some insight into how the 
United States educational and cultural relations program is building for 
peace in Germany. 
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Much more can and should be done. Voluntary agencies, if they but appre- 
ciated the opportunities and the gravity of the situation in Germany, would 
throw every available personnel and material resource into Germany. 


I need not remind you that competition in values is going on daily in 
Germany with increasing severity. The struggle for the mind of Germany 
has only begun. More well trained democratic religious forces are needed. 
Opportunities for determining the future of Western civilization lie before 
you in Germany. Today there is still time. Tomorrow may be too late. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


RT. REV. MSGR. FELIX NEWTON PITT, Ph.D. 
SECRETARY, CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOARD, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In his address of welcome to the delegates to the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Rummel, hailed “with joy the timeliness of the theme which 
was selected as the guiding inspiration for the convention, namely, Education 
for International Understanding.” This was the central idea that dominated 
the papers and discussions in every departmental and sectional meeting. The 
general program was in the main well balanced between ideas and practices, 
principles and their application, statements of policy and suggestions for 
carrying it out in class rooms and lecture halls. 


The philosophical and theological principles which must guide Catholic 
educators were clearly enunciated by Cardinal Stritch in his sermon at the 
opening Mass, by Bishop Mulloy in his keynote address before the College 
Department and by the various discussions on UNESCO. “To help the child 
develop its personality as a son of God is the great general objective of the 
Catholic educator,” declared the Cardinal. Other objectives are the strength- 
ening of the faith by knowledge and practice, civic virtues, the instilling in 
the minds of our pupils the realization of a right world brotherhood, and the 
teaching of the skills and branches of knowledge which make up the curricula 
of our schools. 


Bishop Mulloy confined his keynote address to the papal program for peace 
outlined by Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in the Encyclical Summi Ponti- 
ficatus in 1939 and his various messages since that year. The papal program 
begins with the individual and proceeds through the structure of national 
and international society. This program rests on the solid foundation of the 
natural moral law. Return to the moral law means national and international 
morality. The Pope points out five obstacles in the way of peace: hate, 
distrust, utilitarianism, might and selfishness. Other obstacles to better inter- 
national understanding were mentioned in the various departmental meetings, 
such as prejudices of various kinds, such as race, creed, color and economic 
background. Such prejudices, it was agreed, are unreasonable and immoral. 
Another obstacle to international understanding stressed as of great im- 
portance was the language barrier. The adoption of a universal language 
was opposed on the grounds that it would not enable men really to under- 
stand members of other language groups. Instead we should make all efforts 
to teach more modern languages to more people and to make that teaching 
more effective. 


On the positive side the papal program is clear and definite. It was the 
sense of the convention that increased efforts should be made to acquaint 
our teachers and students with this program and as far as we can through 
education to implement the reconstruction of the state and international 
society. 

The similarity of the papal program with the objectives of UNESCO was 
pointed out in several papers. The importance of this organization has not 
yet been realized by Catholic educators and our Catholic people. It was 
generally agreed that our Catholic teachers should study the objectives of 
UNESCO and impart them to their students on all levels of education. 
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The ten basic principles stated and developed by the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship also provide Catholic educators with a practical guide for the 
social studies and for teaching international relations. It was pointed out 
that all these principles are interdependent and stand or fall together, that 
the full ideal of American democracy will be found in the framework of 
Christian social principles, that Catholic schools have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to lead the way, that international understanding demands world- 
wide recognition of all these basic principles. True, then, to our basic philos- 
ophy of education the speakers at the convention over and over again em- 
phasized that the only true and solid ground for world understanding and 
peace is an acceptance of a true religion and a living up to the moral law. 


The principles which should guide Catholic educators in teaching and working 
for world peace and better international understanding were thus clearly stated 
and strongly emphasized. The question of how to apply these principles 
in class room teaching was discussed in all departments and sections. It is 
impossible to give an adequate summary of the many valuable suggestions, 
plans and methods which were proposed. We can merely mention some of 
them and suggest that they be studied in the proceedings. Perhaps the 
most effective means for promoting better international understanding, it was 
suggested, were missionary activities. A study of the missions promotes 
knowledge of other lands and other peoples. Moreover, the Catholic mis- 
sionary is not only an apostle of the faith, but he can be instrumental in 
breaking down many prejudices and misconceptions. 


Other suggestions were how to correlate, wherever possible, the various 
subjects and activities in the elementary, secondary and college curricula 
with international topics. Some of the subjects mentioned as being open to 
such correlation were sociology and economics, public speaking and dramatics, 
school clubs, such as stamp clubs, language clubs, correspondence, interna- 
tional relations clubs; art, through the study of the art of other nations, 
science, publications, extra-curricular activities such as the library. One of 
the panels brought out some interesting observations and suggestions, such 
as, secure accurate information about other peoples and countries; cultural 
contacts and intellectual fellowship are not enough, for after all, it is the 
political leaders who rule the country; make our students more aware of the 
importance and opportunities of the Catholic Church as an international 
organization. If we give our students a deeper knowledge of the history of 
other countries, we will give them a better understanding of the peoples of 
those countries. One of the things that impresses a reader of all the papers 
and addresses of this convention is the awareness of our Catholic educators 
and teachers of the terrific problem which the modern world faces. There 
is also the implication that no matter how much we strive to do, no matter 
how much better our people and our students learn to understand other 
peoples of the world, the achievement of world peace needs more than under- 
standing. It requires a change of heart in the leaders of the nations. That 
only God Himself can bring about. In the final analysis while doing every- 
thing in our power as human beings, we must fall back upon our faith in 
God. The general mind of this convention is that as Catholic educators and 
teachers, we must redouble our efforts to spread the faith and to give to our 
own pupils an enlightened faith, a stronger and deeper faith. Making a 
new moral order, building a peaceful world is everybody’s business. But it 
is especially a charge upon our teachers who form our youth and who preserve 
for them Christian tradition and sound social heredity. The conclusion of 
this convention and what should be our resolutions for the future have been 
admirably summed up for us by our President General. “It is more im- 
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portant than ever for our teachers to inculcate the law of the love of God 
and the love of neighbor in our children, because the need for peace and 
charity of Christ was never so great... . We cannot win the battle against 
darkness and despair without the burning light of faith, faith that is shored 
up by noble works of charity and love. The proof of our attainment of 
international understanding will be in the height and depth of our charity, 
for it is only in charity and mercy that we will find the peace of Christ 


in the reign of Christ.” 















SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 1950, 9:45 A.M, 


The first meeting of the Seminary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held on Wednesday morning, April 20, in 
Memorial Exhibit A of the New Orleans Municipal Auditorium. The fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: Committee on Resolutions: Monsignor 
Murray, Father Clifford, S.J., Father Buckley. Committee on Nominations: 
Monsignor Schneider, Father Schaaf. 


Rev. Frederick H. Chase read a paper on “Teaching of Oriental Theology 
in Our Seminaries,” in which he stressed the fact that teaching of this sub- 
ject will definitely broaden our priests, lift them out of insularity or paro- 
chialism to a clear understanding and sympathy for the international prob- 
lems, making them agents of international understanding. In response to 
the question whether special training is needed to teach the subject, it was 
pointed out that if a priest is interested in it, he can do it and that the “Com- 
pendium Theologiae Orientalis” would be very helpful. 

Rev. Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., delivered a paper on “The Seminarian’s 
Vacation,” pointing out its importance because of the amount of time involved 
and indicating some ways in which it could be spent. 

Thereafter Rev. William McManus gave a report on the survey of G.I. 
students in seminaries, saying that the over-all picture is very good as far as 
relations between the Veterans’ Administration and such students are 
concerned. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


The second session of the department was devoted to the problem of 
foreign languages. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell spoke on “Greater 


Insistence on Latin in Our Seminaries as the Language of the Church which 


Contributes Much to Common Understanding among All Nations,” and Rev. 
Thomas U. Bolduc, S.M., discussed the topic “Wherefore Such Manifest 
Inefficiency in Teaching Languages.” 


There seemed to be agreement that there is something wrong with the 
methods used in teaching Latin and other languages, that there are unfavor- 
able attitudes toward them among students, that many teachers are incom- 
petent, and that ihere is perhaps too much insistence on classical literature 
and poor integration in reference to one’s academic and chief interest. The 
aim of courses in Latin in the seminary should be to enable the seminarian 
to speak Latin idiomatically and well, as well as to read and write it. In this 
connection the necessity of constant practice in speaking the language was 
stressed. Conversational method and the use of visual aids in learning a 
language were highly recommended. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, April 13, 1950, 10:00 A.M. 


At a joint session of the Seminary Department and the Minor Seminary 
Section at Notre Dame Seminary, the following were present: His Em- 
inence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph F. Rum- 
mel, S.T.D., His Excellency, Most Rev. William O’Brien, His Excellency, 
Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, Abbot Columban Thuis, 0.S.B. 

In his address Cardinal Stritch pointed out that all our education stems 
out of our seminaries which are the first in the field and that the success of 
Catholic educatian depends on their success. The Church has set the form of 
the curriculum and, if we inculcate and teach this well, we have accomplished 
a comprehensive task. His Eminence stressed the necessity, today, of train- 
ing the minds of our seminarians for the future combats with the “intelli- 
gentsia,” and the modern and complicated “heresies.” We need not a few 
outstanding scholars but all of our future priests well trained. The prime 
necessity of the use of Latin in classroom work was also emphasized in order 
at least to give the student an incentive to go to the “fonts” or original 
writings of the Masters. The student should “feel the pages” of St. Thomas, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Augustine, St. Bernard. He will then think in the 
very spirit of the Masters. Our “sociology” must come from the background 
of the Sacred Sciences. 

Another achievement of the seminary is a culture which makes the life of 
the priest one of good taste, directing him toward a “cloister of conventions.” 
The seminary is a combination of the highest function of any university, with 
the tremendous addition all important of forming “a life of devotion”—other 
Christs. But care should be had to train along “a right fine Catholic balance 
in their spiritual training” (avoiding emotionalism, exaggerating certain devo- 
tions not in the mind of the Church). 

His Excellency, Archbishop Rummel then spoke a few words of welcome 
to the delegates and pointed out that our aim today should be reactionary. 
“We cannot afford to abandon the wealth of training and experience of 
centuries which the Church offers to seminaries. (This may seem to be 
reactionary to the world which has wandered far afield in search of new 
systems.)”” The Archbishop mentioned that today there are many oppor- 
tunities to help seminarians prepare for the problems of their post-ordina- 
tion careers in the vacation periods by catechetical work and guidance work 
with pastors. This is a means to meet modern problems. 

Bishop O’Brien stressed the importance of homiletics—carrying the thoughts, 
giving to the people the fruits of training—‘that the word of God may be 
spoken intelligibly.” 

The Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet gave an address on “Encouraging the 
Study of Foreign Languages for the Purpose of Fostering International 
Sympathies, Communications, and Better Understanding” which stimulated 
a great deal of discussion on methods and advisability of learning foreign 
languages. It was agreed that more stress should be put upon foreign lan- 
guages, that perhaps exchange students could be of assistance in this matter, 
and that customs should be learned along with the language. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, April 14, 1950, 9:50 A.M. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. The resolutions, adopted by the group as read, are as follows: 
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Resolved :— 
I 


That the Seminary Department express its profound thanks and apprecia- 
tion to His Excellency, the Archbishop of New Orleans, for his generous 
welcome and hospitality and his kind words of counsel. 


We likewise thank the general committee on arrangements for its effective 
ordering of all things toward the comfort and convenience of the members of 
the Seminary Department. With them we include in special manner the 
Rector and the members of the faculty of Notre Dame Seminary, who wel- 
coméd us so warmly at our annual joint meeting. 


II 


That in a special way we are indebted to His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Chicago, for his presence at our joint meeting and for his 
words of pastoral guidance, profound insight into the sensus Ecclesiae as 
applied to the seminary and his warm appreciation of the unheralded work 
carried on by the faculties of our seminaries. 


III 


That the study of Oriental Theology be encouraged in our seminaries 
in accord with the directions of the Holy Father and of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Oriental Church. 

IV 


That the frequent admonitions of the Holy See with regard to the care with 
which the seminarians’ vacation period be surrounded should be implemented 
in the fullest measure possible. 


Vv 


That greater emphasis should be placed on Latin, the traditional language 
of the Church, in teaching philosophy and theology. To make this possible 
calls for joint planning and the utmost cooperation between major and minor 
seminaries. 


That there is a distinct place for modern foreign languages in the course 
of study for candidates for the priesthood. This study in no way operates 
as a divisive factor but, as Bishop Caillouet so sapiently noted in his paper, 
makes for a richer cultural development ultimately in both priests and 
people, and contributes greatly to international understanding. 


The Committee on Nominations proposed the following slate of officers: 


President: Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Vice President: Rev. Lewis F. Bennett, C.M., Northampton, Pa. 
Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark. 
Delegate to the Executive Board: Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New 
Orleans, La. 
All were unanimously voted into their respective offices. Father Laubacher 
asked for a rising vote of thanks for the fine work and cordiality of Father 
Daniel O’Meara, the retiring president. It was enthusiastically accorded. 


Monsignor Schneider then read the report of the committee for obtaining 
information for accrediting purposes in major seminaries. This was a 
perfectly detailed report compiled by the three committee members who had 
been appointed last year in Philadelphia. 


Monsignor Schneider also read the report of the Board of Review of the 
North Central accrediting agency made in regard to St. Pauli Seminary. This 
was read by Monsignor to give a general and comprehensive idea of the prac- 
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tical application of the various and complicated requirements of the accredit- 
ing body. 

Father Marcellus read his report on the accrediting by the Middle Atlantic 
States. This, too, was a most comprehensive and detailed report, with many 
helpful suggestions to those interested in obtaining accreditation for their 
major seminaries. 

Father Laubacher thanked the two men who did such a magnificent job 
on compiling their respective reports. He then asked Father Stahl of Notre 
Dame Seminary to read a summary of his report in regard to accreditation of 
Notre Dame Seminary by the Southern agency. This report, again, was very 
detailed and enlightening. 

Spirited and penetrating discussion about the various details pertaining to 
the multifarious problems in this matter followed. Father Laubacher in- 
quired about access to the written data on this subject and Father Clifford 
suggested it be made known that these written formulae may be obtained 
from the individual accrediting agencies. 


After announcement that the next meeting would be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the meeting adjourned at 11:50 A.M. 
Lewis F. BENNETT, C.M., 


Secretary 














PAPERS 
THE TEACHING OF ORIENTAL THEOLOGY IN OUR SEMINARIES 


REV. FREDERICK H. CHASE, S.T.D. 
ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


The matter with which we are here concerned is the teaching of Oriental 
Theology in our seminaries and this in particular in so far as it is related 
to international understanding. Before going any futher it might be well to 
recall the mind of the Church regarding the teaching of Oriental Theology, 
The Encyclical Orientalium Rerum, which was given in 1928 by our late 
Holy Father Pius XI, urged the establishment of chairs of Oriental Sciences 
in Catholic Universities and the giving of instruction in such sciences in our 
theological seminaries. Again, in a letter to the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies in 1929, the same Holy Father expressed even more strongly his 
desire to have such studies take their place in the seminary curriculum. The 
Apostolic Constitution of 1931 on Universities and Faculties of Ecclesiastical 
Studies includes quaestiones theologicae ad orientales maxime spectantes in 
its ratio studiorum for Theological Faculties. The documents here referred 
to are sufficiently known to all, so there should be no doubt in the minds of 
any one of us as to the mind of the Church on the subject. And actually, 
in accordance with the Holy Father’s desire, many seminaries throughout 
the world have, in so far as they have been able, made oriental studies in 
one form or another an integral part of their curricula. 


Unfortunately there still exists in the minds of many a certain haziness 
in regard to just what Oriental Theology as such really is. Some think that 
Oriental Theology is merely a polemical theology directed to the refutation of 
the theological errors of our various separated Eastern brethren; others think 
of it as a study of the various differences between East and West; and 
still others will want to reduce it to an examination of the oriental liturgies 
or will possibly have no idea at all as to what it may be. It must be admitted 
that the term Oriental Theology is rather a loose one and that it is. not to 
be found in any of the official documents of the Church. Much more exact 
would be oriental ecclesiastical studies or ecclesiastical sciences related to 
the Christian nations of the East. Nevertheless, the term Oriental Theology 
is becoming consecrated by general use and it does call up in most minds 
at least some vague notion of Monophysites and Nestorians, of Photius and 
Michael Caerularius, of leavened bread, and so on and so on. Furthermore, 
it is short and more easy to use. Just what is meant by Oriental Theology 
is summarized by Pius XI, when, in the Encyclical Orientalium Rerum, he 
refers to the course at the Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies at Rome 
as including “the dogmatic theology of the dissidents, the explanation of the 
Oriental Fathers, and of all that pertains to Oriental studies, whether of 
history, liturgy, archaeology, or other sacred branches of learning, and the 
languages of the various nations.” In other words, just as theology in its 
broad sense includes not only dogmatic and moral theology but also scrip- 
ture, patrology, canon law, history, liturgy and so on, so does Oriental 
Theology comprehend all these, with the difference that they are considered 
from the Eastern point of view and on the basis of the Eastern tradition— 
whether this be Catholic or dissident. 
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Oriental Theology, then, covers a whole immense field which to the average 
Western Christian is a terrq incognita. We know something about Protestants, 
because we live in close contact with them; yet we are strangely ignorant of 
the customs, the background and the thought of the millions of Eastern 
Christians—even though these are far, far closer to us in both doctrine and 
tradition than are the Protestants. Some of them are not only close to 
us but are one with us, and yet the majority of our Catholic layfolk seem 
quite unaware of the fact. One Sunday less than a year ago I was assisting 
at a Byzantine Liturgy which was being celebrated by a Ruthenian priest 
in a Latin church with some six hundred alumni of a well known Catholic 
college present. In spite of the fact that it took place in a Latin church 
with plenty of Latin clergy in assistance, some of these good men were under 
the impression that they would have to go to a Latin Mass afterwards to 
fulfill their Sunday obligation. Another example of such ignorance on the 
part of the lay people is in the sad case, recently brought to my attention, 
of a Latin girl who had shortly before been married to an Eastern Catholic 
before the Eastern Rite pastor of the groom—as is required by the law of 
the Church. The girl became convinced that she had not been married at 
all and her whole honeymoon was ruined, because she thought that she must 
be living in a state of sin. The priests naturally are not so ignorant as the 
laymen in this matter, but at times their lack of information and of under- 
standing is incredible. Even here in this country whole congregations 
of Eastern Catholics have been driven into schism by the complete lack of 
understanding manifested by certain Latin priests and bishops. Now if we 
know so little of our own Eastern Catholics, then how little indeed must we 
know of their dissident counterparts—the Russians and Greeks, and the other 
Orthodox groups, the Syrian Jacobites and the Copts, the Assyrians and all 
the other Eastern Christians? And yet there are in the world some 175 
millions of these dissident Easterners—just about as many as there are 
Protestants. 

Does all this have any bearing on international understanding? It would 
certainly seem to—and very much so in these times, when the areas inhabited 
by these peoples are the trouble spots of the world. Consider, for instance, 
Palestine where the new national Jewish State has been so recently estab- 
lished. The whole world has been saddened by the long struggle between Jew 
and Arab and the problem of the displaced Arab is still a very pressing one. 
The average Westerner, although much distressed by the situation, is under 
the impression that here only Jew and Moslem are involved and that the 
Christian’s only concern is the safety of the Holy Places. Few seem to 
realize that the name of Arab covers more than Moslems. In Palestine there 
are many Eastern Christians—both Catholic and dissident—whose native 
tongue is Arabic and who differ from the Moslem Arabs only in their religion. 
Many of these Christians have lost their homes and are now in camps 
for displaced persons. Many of their churches have been desecrated or 
destroyed. No, the problem is not purely Moslem, it is also a Christian 
problem, a problem involving Eastern Christians. 

In speaking of the Moslems we are reminded that in this troubled Middle 
East most of the States are Moslem—Egypt, Transjordania, Iraq, Iran and 
the rest. Our friendship with these and their cooperation with us depend 
largely upon our understanding of Moslem peoples, and the Moslem is one 
of the most difficult in the world to understand. We do, however, have in 
the Eastern Christian a sort of mediator who can open for us the gate in 
the high wall which separates us from the Moslem. But, if we neither 
know nor understand the Copts, the Melchites, the Syrian Orthodox and the 
other Christian groups of the Middle East, how can we ever get to understand 
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the Moslem peoples? And what are these Moslems to think of us of the West, 
whom they consider to be all Christians, if they find us ignorant of and dis- 
regarding our own correligionaries in the Middle East? The. connection with 
the study of Oriental Theology is only too obvious. Thus it was only natural 
for the late Pius XI, when he wished to inaugurate a course in Islamic 
studies, to do this in the Pontifical Institute for Oriental Studies at Rome, 


Another international problem presented in this area is that of Abyssinia, 
Too long have we felt that our only common bond with Abyssinia was our 
large colored population here in the United States. Actually there is no 
connection—racial, linguistic or otherwise—between the American Negro and 
the native Abyssinian. The real common bond that we have is that of 
Christianity, for Abyssinia is a Christian country. Here again the im- 
portance of oriental studies becomes obvious. 


Moving north from the Middle East, we come to the Near East, which 
includes Turkey in Europe, Greece and the Balkan countries. For centuries 
the Near East has been one of the most agitated regions in the world and 
many an international conflagration has been ignited here. Here in a 
seething mass of nationalities the East and West meet. And here the ma- 
jority of the populations are Christian—Eastern Christian. Here we find 
the Greek, the Albanian, the Serbian, the Roumanian and the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Churches and here too, in the ancient imperial city of Constan- 
tinople, we find the nominal head of them all—the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
For each one of these groups of Orthodox Christians there is a corresponding 
group of Eastern Catholics. These are the Greek, Albanian, Yugoslav, Rou- 
manian and Bulgarian Eastern Rite Catholics. Few western Catholics had 
any idea that after the Ruthenians the largest group of Eastern Rite 
Catholics was that in Roumania with its million and a half faithful. This 
was only recently brought to our attention by the news of the forced union 
of these with the Roumanian Orthodox Church at the hands of the local 
Communist government. All of these Near Eastern countries, with the 
exception of Greece and Turkey, now have Communist régimes—most of them 
under the direct control of Moscow. The majority of the populations of these 
countries are intensely Christian and Moscow has recognized this fact. Thus 
it is that through the medium of the Orthodox Church Moscow is now trying 
to consolidate and to extend her gains in the Near East. In Greece, where 
communism has not triumphed, Moscow is not only resorting to the usual 
methods of violence but is bringing constant pressure to bear on the Hellenic 
Orthodox Church through the Orthodox Patriarch of all the Russias. In 
Turkey, too, which is far from Christian, Moscow is doing her best to gain 
control of the Ecumenical Patriarchate—whence the significance of an Ameri- 
can (or at least a former American citizen) on the Ecumenical Throne in 
the person of His Holiness Athenagoras. To give us an understanding of 
the complex problems of the Near East and particularly of the connection 
between Russia and the Near East, more than the study of anthropology, 
geography and civil history will be required. These peoples are Christian, 
and the Russians too are Christian, and in the histories of all these their 
churches have played more than a prominent part. So here again the study 
of Oriental Theology is an absolute necessity for the laying of any firm basis 
for international understanding. 


Still further north lies Central Europe which has for ages been a bloody 
meeting place for East and West. Here we find the majority of the popu- 
lations—those of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Baltic Countries— 
to be Catholic. We may think of the Hungarians, the Czechs, the Slovaks, 
the Poles and the Lithuanians as all being Latin Catholics; and so they 
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are, but we must remember that from Esthonia down into Hungary there 
is an almost uninterrupted chain of Catholic Eastern Rite groups—East- 
ern Catholic Esthonians, Russians, White Russians, Ukrainians, Galicians, 
Carpatho-Russians and Hungarian Ruthenians. Besides these there are 
in these same countries large national Orthodox groups. Down through 
the centuries these groups of Eastern Catholics and Eastern Orthodox 
have suffered alternately as the border between Russia and the West moved 
back and forth. With the borders of Poland and Lithuania advanced far into 
Russian territory it was the Orthodox who suffered, but when the Russian 
confines reached into the West it was the turn of the Catholics. And so 
it is now—no new phenomenon, but just history repeating itself: with the 
line of the Iron Curtain extending as far West as Berlin and Vienna, almost 
every Eastern Rite Catholic in Europe is at the present time suffering under 
intense persecution. We have all heard of the so-called reunion of the 
Ruthenian Church in Eastern Europe with the Russian Orthodox Church 
forcibly brought about by the Communist Russian Government in 1946; but 
possibly we have forgotten that other reunion which took place under almost 
the same circumstances between the Catholic Ruthenians and the Russian 
Orthodox a little over a century ago, upon the occasion of which the Imperial 
Russian Government struck a medal upon which the inscription read: 
“Separated by violence 1596—United by love 1839”! The date 1596 refers 
to the famous Union of Brest-Litovsk by which a large section of the 
Russian Orthodox Church was reunited with Rome to give rise to that body 
of Eastern Catholics whom we know as Ruthenians, and by which also was 
started a long series of international misunderstandings. 

Political history alone will not suffice to give us some understanding of 
the situation in Central Europe. Here we have not only a clash of nationali- 
ties, but a clash of religious authority and custom. Here there is not only 
a struggle between rival governments but a struggle between rival ecclesi- 
astical jurisdictions. And even if the faith had always been the same and 
even if both Latin and Easterner had always been united under Rome, there 
still would have been the friction between the Eastern and Western litur- 
gical uses and the national religious customs. How can anyone ever hope to 
approximate an understanding of the peoples of Central Europe and their 
problems without some training in Eastern ecclesiastical studies, that is to 
say, Oriental Theology? 

A little while before I stated that Russia was Christian. And Russia 
is Christian—not the government, not the ruling class, not the official philos- 
ophy or the official program, but the Russian people. All the evidence at 
hand points to a strong survival of Christianity amongst the Russian people. 
We all know that the Communist Government of Russia has authorized the 
reéstablishment of the Patriarchate and of the Hierarchy of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. We further know that the reports of a flourishing Rus- 
sian Church in the USSR are not all entirely Communist propaganda. The 
collaboration between this established Russian Orthodox Church and the 
Communist State has only too painfully been made evident to us through 
the ecclesiastical operations being directed behind the Iron Curtain against 
all Catholics, whether of Latin or of Eastern Rite. We even know that 
besides political agents the USSR has ecclesiastical agents operating in 
the West—of whom a good number are here in our own country. When we 
Westerners see all this, we become nauseated at such subservience of a 
church to a state—and to an atheistic state at that; we feel that here there 
can be no good faith, we are sure that here there is some diabolical influence 
at work—as there undoubtedly is. If, however, we had some knowledge of 
the history of the Russian Church, some acquaintance with the long struggle 
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between the Orthodox East and the Latin West, some concept of the Russian 
mentality and theological ideas—if we had all this, we might indeed still be 
very saddened by the situation, but certainly not nauseated. We not only 
would have an inkling of understanding about the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Russia but also some idea as to what to do about it. Where else can we 
gain such necessary bases for this understanding if not from the study of 
Oriental Theology? 


One could go on multiplying these examples and touch upon such prob- 
lems as that of the Russian Emigration scattered throughout the world, as 
that of the Eastern Christians in India and that of the various Eastern 
Rite communities in America, both Catholic and dissident. The few hints 
given here, however, should suffice to give some notion of the bearing of the 
study of Oriental Theology upon the great problems of international under- 
standing which beset the world today. Now our laypeople are not going to 
get any Oriental Theology in the public or parochial schools. They might 
possibly pick up something in some of our Catholic universities, but this 
is unlikely. Actually they do not need a thorough knowledge of Oriental 
Theology any more than they do of our Catholic dogmatic theology. What 
they do need is accurate information and a sane point of view and a spirit 
of understanding. This is not coming to them from the newspapers or from 
the radio or television. They might get it from books, but the majority have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read, and even if they did, who would 
guide them in their reading? The task must be put in the hands of our 
priests. Through her priests the Church instructs her people in those things 
necessary for the living of a Christian life and for the salvation of their 
souls. Is not this business of international understanding intimately con- 
nected with the living of the Christian life? International understanding is 
connected with our Christian obligation of charity towards our neighbor and 
it is necessary, indeed, if our life on earth is to be happy and fruitful. 
Surely it is the duty of the priests as ministers of the Church to instruct the 
people in those things which lead to international understanding. And surely 
from the study of Oriental Theology will come some—not all, certainly, but 
some of the necessary elements for a basis for international understanding. 
So, just as our priests are trained in dogmatic and moral theology, in scrip- 
ture and the rest, so must they also be trained in Oriental Theology. This 
training must be an integral part of the priest’s seminary training. It belongs 
there where it can be codrdinated with the rest of the priest’s theological 
training and where it is.more likely to awaken an interest which may be 
followed up later. Experience seems to show that if the priest has not been 
inoculated with Oriental Theology in the seminary, he will most probably 
never be able to develop any liking for the subject later in life. If he has 
no liking for the subject nor interest in it, how can he be fit to answer even 
the most simple questions that his flock might put to him on these matters? 


At this point I should like to call attention, as in a parenthesis, to the 
fact that I am not making any mention of the prime object of the study of 
Oriental Theology, namely, church reunion, It is to this end that the Church 
has been so anxiously fostering the study of the things of the Christian 
East. Today, however, our attention is focused upon international under- 
standing, and so I am limiting myself to this particular aspect of the study 
of Oriental Theology which is certainly not the least important, yet which 
might otherwise have escaped the attention of many of you. 


In these matters there is always the danger of stating needs in a general 
way without offering any practical suggestions as to how to meet them. 
Here, then, it should not be amiss to offer some concrete suggestions as to 
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the teaching of Oriental Theology in our seminaries. There are two methods 
of putting Oriental Theology into the seminary curriculum and neither of 
these should be neglected. As has already been shown, for almost every 
branch of theology, or ecclesiastical science as taught in our seminaries, 
there is a corresponding branch of Oriental Theology. With some extra 
effort and possibly a little extra study the individual professor should be 
able to broaden his instruction on a given subject so as to include a little 
more detailed treatment of its oriental aspect. In dogmatic theology the 
teachings of the Eastern Fathers of the Church—particularly the Three 
Cappadocians, St. Cyril of Alexandria and St. John of Damascus—should 
be emphasized and the development of the Eastern theological thought 
brought out. Then, when the errors related to the particular point of doc- 
trine are treated, the Eastern errors could be shown to be, as they are, exag- 
gerations or erroneous developments of theological thinking in accordance 
with the Eastern mentality. The absence of error should also be noted 
and the fundamental accord between the Catholic West and the separated 
East, even in the points of difference, such as the “Filioque,” should be 
pointed out. A study of the discussions and decrees of the Council of 
Florence would be very helpful to one who might wish to show the basic 
agreement of Catholic theology and what we might call Orthodox theology. 
The study of church history offers many opportunities to consider the origins 
and development of the dissident Eastern churches. Particular attention 
should be given to the gradual separation of the Byzantine Church up to 
its present state of almost irreparable schism. The history of the great 
Eastern Schism is being rewritten today and offering many surprising 
discoveries. For instance, the results of Father Dvornik’s researches in 
connection with the Photian Schism have completely changed our ideas on 
the subject. The principal depository of Orthodoxy today is the Russian 
Church. The course in church history should give at least enough attention 
to this church to show that it could not really be considered to have sep- 
arated from the Universal Church until the time of the Council of Florence. 
The study of patrology offers an unparalleled opportunity to introduce the 
student to the Eastern theological mentality. Many of the Eastern Fathers 
have to be studied anyway, so why not put some extra emphasis on their 
Eastern traits as well as on their agreement with the Western Fathers? 
The dependence of the Western Fathers upon the Eastern is something else 
which should not be overlooked. Studies of some of the Eastern writers not 
ordinarily included in the patrology course might be found room for—the 
Greek hymnologists, for instance, or some of the Syriac Fathers. An even 
better opportunity to introduce the Eastern Churches comes from the study 
of the liturgy. Still another subject of great importance in the study of the 
Eastern Churches is that of canon law—and now, more than ever, with the 
new Oriental Code appearing as it is. The various other subjects will offer 
to a greater or less degree the same opportunities to touch upon some aspect 
of the Christian East. Such then is the first method. 


The other method is that of setting up a special course in Oriental Theology 
and putting it into the curriculum. The ratio studiorum of the Apostolic 
Constitution of 1931 includes Oriental Theology as a disciplina auzxiliaris. 
As such the law could be satisfied with one semester hour, but that would 
seem to me to be a ridiculous minimum. A normal minimum would be one 
hour a week throughout the scholastic year—that is, two semester hours. 
Better than that would be to carry the course on for two years as a cycle 
course—or still better, for three years. I am afraid, however, that a three 
year course would be a little too much to ask. Whether the course be of 
one, two, four or six semester hours, it should not be relegated to the years 
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of philosophy nor should it be given in first theology. If there is to be only 
one year of Oriental Theology, this should be given to the third theologians, 
The matter of the course depends quite naturally upon the time available. 
The short course could be limited to certain special questions of liturgy, 
doctrine, history or canon law; but it still seems best to me to make even 
the shortest course a general survey or introduction into the major branches 
of Oriental Theology—Oriental Dogmatic Theology, Oriental History, Oriental 
Liturgy and Canon Law. If more time was made available, the expansion 
would follow the same lines. 


One could go on forever discussing this matter of how to teach Oriental 
Theology, but after all this'is quite secondary to the main point of discus- 
sion—its relation to international understanding. One is forced to admit that, 
although the Catholic priest is a part of the greatest international organiza- 
tion that ever has been or ever will be, yet there is found in him a surprising 
tendency to insularity or even parochialism. He tends to be suspicious of 
those who are different, and this is unfortunate in one who is supposed to 
be the teacher and guide of the people. Now I am convinced that, amongst 
other things, the teaching of Oriental Theology in our seminaries will help 
greatly to reduce this insular tendency amongst priests and make them far 
more useful as agents of international understanding. 
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THE SEMINARIAN’S VACATION 


VERY REV. ANSELM SCHAAF, 0O.S.B., RECTOR 
ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY, ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


The importance of this question, the seminarian’s vacation, is evident 
already from the fact that the seminarian in this country actually spends 
one fourth of the time of his seminary training period on vacation. 


In 1916 the Seminary Department devoted a whole convention, i.e., three 
papers, to this one subject. Nineteen years later, the Most Reverend Bishop 
William Brady of Sioux Falls, then the Rector of St. Paul’s Seminary, gave 
us a very splendid paper at the 1935 convention in Chicago. The Bishop’s 
paper was, more or less, theoretical. He explained the five classes of sem- 
inary vacations: 1. the strict villa system, 2. the mitigated form of the villa 
system, 3. the vacation spent at home, 4. the vacation at work away from 
home, and 5. the vacation with part time at home and part time devoted to 
ecclesiastical work of some kind. Finally, in 1946 in St. Louis Father Thomas 
Riley of Boston presented us with a very clear picture of the Villa 
in New Hampshire operated by St. John’s Seminary of Brighton for the 
Archdiocese of Boston. 


In the Minor Seminary Section this topic was discussed only three times: in 
1926 Father George Cairns of Detroit read a paper on the dangers and 
safeguards of the minor seminarians during the vacation time; in 1931 
Father Michael Early of Notre Dame treated the problem of the minor sem- 
inarian’s vacation; in 1941 right here in New Orleans Father Robert Laplace 
of St. Joseph’s Minor Seminary of this Archdiocese gave a paper offering 
more or less detailed suggestions for the vacation. 


The authors of the papers in 1916 and Bishop Brady in 1935 asserted 
that no ecclesiastical legislation specifies precisely and in detail how the 
periods of rest from seminary studies are to be spent. Well, it so happened 
that on May 5, 1935, just two weeks after Bishop Brady had read his paper, 
our present Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Archbishop Amleto Cicog- 
nani, sent a two-page letter to the ordinaries of the country, laying down 
rather precise rules regarding the vacation of seminarians. As far as I 
can ascertain, this letter is rarely quoted. Whenever references are made 
in this connection, the Instruction of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
1884, is usually cited. In this paper I shall try to follow the directions as 
given in the letter of the Apostolic Delegate. He makes no distinction between 
major and minor seminarians. 


I. THE VILLA. The Apostolic Delegate says: 


The Holy See, ever solicitous to nurture and preserve the proper 
spirit of their vocation in the students of the priesthood, strongly favors 
the summer villa, where the students may pass their summer holidays 
removed from endangering influences, a precaution of importance during 
the formative years of their ecclesiastical education. 


The Delegate acknowledges that the circumstances of these times do not 
permit the opening of villas where they do not already exist. Apparently 
the seminary villas now in existence in the United States can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Albany 
have such villas. If there are any more villas: for diocesan seminaries, I am 
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not aware of them. Of course, many religious communities have separate 
summer rest houses for their own clerics. It would certainly entail a tre- 
mendous expense now to open summer villas in every diocese, or even in 
every ecclesiastical province. However, if the villas were an absolute neces- 
sity, the American Catholics would no doubt make the required sacrifices, 
Whenever the time will come for Rome to demand the villa for all diocesan 
seminaries of this country, America will certainly respond. 


Il, THE EMPLOYMENT OF SEMINARIANS. The question may be raised 
here: Has our more or less general system of permitting the seminarians 
to remain under the parental roof during the vacation months, with employ- 
ment in the home or away from it, any particular merits of its own? 


Before answering this question, emphasis is to be placed on the type and 
method of the work to be done by the seminarian. He is not accustomed to 
long hours at heavy labor. An abuse in this matter might result in a gen- 
eral physical letdown and in an unfitness to perform his required spiritual 
exercises during the summer (a fact of which some seminarians complain) 
and in the inability to resume his seminary work in the fall with the proper 
energy and spirit. This might be the reason why some ordinaries, especially 
in industrial centers, forbid their seminarians to seek employment during the 
summer months. 

One strong argument in favor of the employment system of vacation 
(in a reasonable measure) is the personal financial need of many seminarians. 
The majority of our seminarians, at least in the Middle West, come from 
families which at best are only in moderate circumstances. These families 
cannot by themselves meet all the expenses of their seminarian sons. These 
seminarians themselves must earn enough money during the summer to 
supply themselves with clothes, books, and the other material requirements 
of the coming school year. In some instances, the parents themselves can 
scarcely get along without some assistance from their sons who are studying 
for the priesthood. This need of the sons’ help is especially evident on the 
farms. 

There is a very practical value for the future priest himself in at least 
some occasional employment. A seminarian who does some work will learn 
the value of a dollar; he is likely to be reasonable and more considerate with 
his parishioners later on; he can better understand their difficulties, dangers, 
fears, temptations and other problems. He will also be apt to take better 
care of church property and be more economical, while he will not so easily 
burden the church with enormous ummecessary debts. In many “missionary” 
parishes the priest ought to know something about manual labor and ought 
not to be afraid occasionally to put his hand to an emergency task. In 
country parishes at least, the working seminarian will edify the people, 
who will conceive a higher esteem for him and for seminarians as a class. 

Work is a very helpful factor in developing a seminarian’s character. The 
seminarian who shows a willingness to work in or out of the seminary will 
not be forever seeking his own ease and comfort; as a rule, he is the one 
who is most cooperative in the seminary and who is willing to make sacrifices 
for others and for the common good. If the seminarian is forbidden to work 
at all, some means must be found to counteract the effects of indolence, 
which, as Ecclesiasticus says, “Hath taught much evil” (Ecclus. 33, 29). This 
indolence or idleness is one of the big problems of the seminarians during 
vacation. One fourth of the St. Meinrad seminarians at least will not hesitate 
to say so, as a recent survey demonstrated. 


This matter of employment called forth another prescription on the part 
of the Delegate. The seminarian must have written permission of his 
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bishop before accepting any job during vacation. This permission may 
be obtained through the rector of the seminary or through the Diocesan Curia. 

During the first few years after this letter was issued, seminary rectors 
were delegated to grant this permission which was strongly insisted upon 
at least on the part of a few chanceries. 


A note might be inserted to caution against the extensive and aimless 
travel of some seminarians who, not being able or willing to find employ- 
ment, spend a great portion of the summer roving about. This practice 
harbors some danger. What often heightens the danger is the fact that they 
fail to wear the seminarian’s traditional black clothes, which are usually a 
moral safeguard. 

It may be of interest to know the actual, detailed facts of the seminarians’ 
summer activity. A questionnaire was submitted to the St. Meinrad major 
seminarians. One hundred and sixty responses were returned. Here are 
the data: 


AA SERN Ee home activities 

TOR EOE home and farm work 

STB ees employment in the various industries 
ri Pere reas engagement on parish premises 
20S iss dis Oks camp counselling 

SFO ee ee Oa summer courses 


Whilst, of course, there is some overlapping because of the long vacations, 
yet these figures can be regarded more or less as a fair cross section of 
seminary vacation activity in the middle states covering both urban and rural 
districts. The seminarians come from about twenty-five dioceses. 


III. SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. Naturally, the Delegate did not over- 
look the matter of exercises of piety on the part of the seminarians during 
vacation. He says: 


The seminarians must keep in mind their duties: namely, daily assist- 
ance at Mass, frequent reception of the sacraments, exercises of piety 
(meditation, spiritual reading, recitation of the rosary, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament). 


The responses given in the questionnaires referred to emphasize that fidelity 
to spiritual exercises is another big vacation problem of the seminarians. 
They find it so hard to live up to their requirements in this matter. So 
many elements militate against the faithfulness in question. This complaint 
is easily understood. If the seminarian’s employment is such that with the 
best of will he cannot get to Mass and Communion daily, he should at least 
have the pastor’s approval. Besides, it is proper that the case be reported 
to the chancery. As to the other acts of piety, the meditation, though it be 
short, should by all means be stressed. If the seminarian is faithful to this 
exercise during vacation, there is great hope that after ordination he will 
not lightly omit his meditatien. Besides, the seminarian should make for 
himself an order of the day of his life of piety and adhere to it as closely 
as possible. This order of the day should be approved, preferably by the 
Spiritual director of the seminary. 


I might add that of those seminarians who answered the questionnaires, of 
which I spoke before, many pleaded for the privilege and the opportunity to 
have one or more days of recollection during the vacation months. We ought 
to do all in our power to procure for them this spiritual refresher which 
they need so badly. A few dioceses are already providing this help for their 
own seminarians. 
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To counteract the moral and spiritual slump into which seminarians may 
fall during the vacation months the spiritual director of St. Meinrad Sem- 
inary sends out bi-monthly his so-called Friday Night leaflets. These are 
four-page folders containing pertinent matter on the spiritual life. The 
name is derived from the fact that the director has his weekly conference 
in the seminary on Friday night. Now these leaflets are intended as small 
substitutes for the seminary conferences. The reaction on the part of the 
seminarians is very good. The assertion of helpfulness is four to one. The 
seminarians say that these leaflets tend to keep them vocation conscious and 
give them the assurance that someone at the seminary is concerned about 
their spiritual life during vacation. 


One essential need for the minor seminarian is personal guidance during 
vacation. This should be given first of all by one of the priests of the 
parish; then the parents can be of great help. Some suggest that the rector 
of the minor seminary issue a form letter to the parents with norms which 
they can follow in directing their boys; a prudent older seminarian can 
do a great deal for the minor seminarian by warning the latter against the 
vacation pitfalls. 


IV. INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES. The Delegate urges that the mind 
be not neglected altogether during vacation. The following recommendations 
are made: 


It would be well if certain tasks were assigned to them (the seminar- 
ians) for the summer months by the seminary professors, e. g., the prep- 
aration of catechetical instructions, explanations of the Gospels and 
sermons. 


The Delegate suggests that these summer studies, where the number of sem- 
inarians is large enough, be conducted under the supervision of a priest 
appointed by the bishop. As a matter of fact some seminaries, long before 
this letter was ever issued, have demanded a certain amount of intellectual 
work of which they require an account at the end of the vacation: the writing 
of term papers, book reviews, the memorizing of scripture texts, etc. I am 
not in a position to state how well this plan works out in practice. Some 
seminarians do conduct certain types of discussions at regular meetings of 
seminarians where the group is large enough. This practice should by all 
means be encouraged. 


Some dioceses conduct compulsory summer courses for their major sem- 
inarians, e. g., Cincinnati, Dubuque, Peoria. These courses bear much fruit 
and are much appreciated by the seminarians themselves. It would certainly 
be desirable if our seminaries could offer such courses to third and fourth 
theologians. So many of our young priests are called upon to teach in high 
schools. These courses could give them the necessary credits in special 
subjects in the educational field. Sociology might also be included in such 
courses. Possibly practice teaching could be added. 


The seminarian should by all means be warned against recklessness in the 
matter of reading and in the attendance at movies. All trashy magazines 
should be crossed off the seminarian’s reading list. The seminary itself 
might work out a flexible program for the seminarians’ summer reading. 
As to movies the seminarian should be urged to give strict heed to the rec- 
ommendations of the Legion of Decency. By example and by word he can 
be instrumental in helping others also to live up to their conscience. He 
may thus become an apostle of good movies. 


V. RELATION OF SEMINARIANS TO PASTOR. The last point which 
the Delegate makes is the relation of the seminarians to their respective 
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pastors during vacation. The seminarian is supposed to visit his pastor 
from time to time during the vacation period. The parish priests, in their 
turn, are to exercise a. special paternal vigilance over the seminarians who 
live in their parishes in order to be informed about their conduct and fidelity 
to their spiritual duties. Some seminarians keep aloof from their pastors 
because they receive no encouragement to approach them. Many seminarians 
bemoan the fact that their pastor seems to take little interest in them; they 
would like to work for the pastor and with the pastor in various capacities; 
they feel that their vocation would thus be better safeguarded; they express 
discouragement on this score. It is true that some seminarians become too 
familiar and make a nuisance of themselves in rectories. The responsi- 
bility rests on the pastors to know their seminarians, where they are, what 
they do, and how they conduct themselves. In Costa Rica the seminarians 
are entirely under the observation of and at the beck of the pastors. 


THE VACATION LETTER. The responsibility of the pastor for his 
seminarians must be faced by him when at the end of vacation he is called 
upon to fill out the vacation letter. The seminarian usually brings the form 
of the vacation letter to the rectory at the beginning of vacation. The Dele- 
gate insists that this letter be a confidential report and should cover the 
general conduct of the seminarians and in particular their faithfulness to 
their spiritual duties. 


The parish priests are to add any remark which may be proper in a 
particular case. 


As to the reaction on the part of the pastors to the vacation letters, the 
attitudes are manifold: some pastors are most conscientious and mail the 
letters sealed to the seminary; some send the letters open or sealed with the 
seminarians themselves; some delay the matter for a long time and need 
reminders; some never respond for reasons of misplacement or forgetfulness; 
once in a while a pastor may be found who thinks that there is too much 
red tape. Usually the wording of the report is kept in very general terms; 
very few letters bring damaging returns. Some few bishops will not confer 
orders on any candidate whose last vacation letter is not on file in the chan- 
cery office. It might be added that some seminaries build up their vacation 
letter form entirely on the instruction of the Apostolic Delegate. Some 
seminaries, too, issue the vacation letter in duplicate form; one copy goes 
directly to the respective chancery office and the second copy is sent to the 
seminary. At St. Meinrad Seminary the same form letter is used for both 
departments, major and minor seminary. 


All know that this instruction of the Apostolic Delegate regarding the 
vacation letter was anticipated by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
in 1884, According to the Council, the pastor is to testify in a sealed letter 
as to the character and conduct of the students, how they frequented the 
sacraments, how assiduous they were in other sacred functions, and whether 
their dress was such as becomes clerics. Then, too, we had the questionnaire 
which was formulated in connection with the instruction,: Quam Ingens, of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, dated December 20th, 1930. This 
latter instruction would take care of the candidates for tonsure and sub- 
deaconship. The paragraph in question reads: 


To gain a wider and fuller view of the matter in each particular case, 
the Bishop shall direct the pastor of the candidate and his family to 
make careful inquiries not only about the signs of priestly vocation and 
the virtues and piety of the student, but also about his habits of life both 
present and past. Especially shall he find out what his conduct was 
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during vacation time, whether he gave evidence of a certain levity of 
mind or indulged in worldly matters and what reputation he enjoys 
among his fellows. 


VI. TWO MORE PROBLEMS. By way of supplement I should like to 
add two more problems. — 


CONGENIAL ASSOCIATION. One of the seminarian’s heaviest trials of 
the summer is the want of proper associates. His former schoolmates and 
friends now have aspirations foreign to him. He cannot and usually should 
not take part in the mixed gatherings and parties of people of his own age. 
Hence, there is need of the formation of groups of seminarians of the district 
in which he lives. Some have formed clubs or associations even diocesan- 
wide. The seminarians of one diocese whose seminarians attend ten different 
seminaries formed such an organization last Christmas with a formal con- 
stitution. They have their regular conventions and make provision for at 
least one day of recollection. The organization is broken up into district 
divisions. Thus the organization provides for congenial gatherings of like- 
minded people and also takes care of some of the spiritual needs. Member- 


ship in the association is offered also to the minor seminarians from junior ° 


college on and to all above the age of eighteen. In the district divisions the 
younger minor seminarians are all welcome, but they are to be under the 
supervision of the older seminarians. 


UNDUE KINDNESS. Some seminarians suffer from the overwhelming 
kindness of doting mothers and other relatives and friends. 


Eric Gill says in his autobiography: 


Whether you want it or not you find yourself in the awful position of 
the recipient of friendship and favors and help and kindness of all sorts 
who knows that though everything has been done out of pure kindness 
and good will, yet, if he rejects it, he will be thought both ungrateful 
and a traitor. How many candidates for the priesthood have thus been 
trapped? It is the curse of kindness. (Autobiography, p. 274) 


The fact is that this type of kindness makes a seminarian soft and does 
him little good. He should be warned against it before vacation. 


Before concluding this paper it might be of interest to cite a brief sum- 
mary of the benefits of our present vacation system as given in a very recent 
monumental work entitled, “Directorium Seminariorum.” This work is only 
a few months old and is published by the Scheut Fathers in Montreal. The 
volume contains 742 pages and may well be placed beside the study of 
Micheletti. In fact it can be said to bring Micheletti’s matter up to date. 
The summary is as follows: 


1) The present vacation system (as in vogue in America) gives the 

seminarian the opportunity to live part of his preparation time with 

his family. After all, the family life is the normal social life. He 

is enabled to show his due respect and love to the other members 

of his family, to share for the time being some of the responsibilities 

of his family. 

Secondly, the system offers him a means of getting some knowledge 

of the world, of the hardships under which many people ordinarily 

live; how his own brothers and sisters must make sacrifices, possibly 

also for him. 

8) Thirdly, it helps him ae a better knowledge of himself in how far 
he is able to use his liberty and to face the dangers of the world. 

4) It assists him in the testing of his vocation. In the Seminary the 
student is constantly shielded by the enforcement of the rules of the 
Seminary, by the. vigilance of the superiors, by the good example 
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of of exemplary fellow seminarians. In vacation, left to himself, the 
ys seminarian sees how strong his prudence is and whether or not 

he can fit himself into the priest’s life in the world, for during the 
vacation he will see the priest’s life as he himself will have to live it. 
to 5) It serves as a means of correcting certain faults that are peculiar 
to Seminary life, for instance, particular friendships, certain aver- 
of sions for fellow seminarians. 3 
id 6) It builds up the seminarian physically and mentally for a new start 


of the coming school year. 


Id 7) It affords the Seminary a fine opportunity to make proper elimina- 
e. tions in the Seminary. 

ct 8) It presents to the Faculty the necessary leisure to rest up and to 
n- prepare for the next year’s work. 

at 9) It reduces the expenses of the Seminary and of the Diocese. 

n= 

at Though the seminarian has all the vacation rules, he is not by that fact 
ot able to meet all the problems, emergencies, and dangers. As the Third 


Plenary Council of Baltimore insists, the seminarian needs corresponding 
instructions before vacation starts. The Council says: 


a At the approach of vacation, the superiors of the Seminary are to 
le instruct the seminarians: 
e 


1) How they are to move with all modesty and sanctity amongst rela- 
tives and associates. 

g 2) What dangers they are to avoid so as to guard themselves against 
the spirit of the world. 

8) By what occupations they are to temper their recreation lest they 
succumb to idleness, the mother of all vices. 


if 4) What spiritual exercises they are to perform daily so that the most 
S benign Lord may bless their vacation which the students after long 
S labors may enjoy quietly, 

11 

n But even these vacation instructions are not always taken so seriously by 


seminarians that they apply them individually to themselves. They often 
think that the matter does not pertain to themselves personally, 


Therefore, one more thing is required, viz., the building up in the sem- 
inarian of a constant sense of responsibility, manifested both in and out of 
the seminary. He must be taught day in and day out that the observance 
of rules, the performance of his tasks, the preparation of his studies, even 
of the examinations, and especially the fulfilling of his religious duties are 
all to be carried out not because of routine, not because he hopes to make 
the grade, not because he wants to rate well; but he should rather each and 
every time be prompted by a strong sense of responsibility to God; he must 
be taught to stand on his own feet after ordination. If this attitude is 
developed in the seminarian during the school year, he can be trusted in 
vacation; he can be sent out into the ministry without the fear of collapsing. 
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All the while, however, we must keep in mind that “vacation problems be- 
come and usually are vocation problems.” 
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GREATER INSISTENCE ON LATIN IN OUR SEMINARIES AS THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH WHICH CONTRIBUTES MUCH 
TO COMMON UNDERSTANDING AMONG ALL NATIONS 


RT. REV. MSGR. JAMES E. O’CONNELL, Ph.D., RECTOR 
ST. JOHN’S HOME MISSIONS SEMINARY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The title of this paper while lengthy is not unique as far as the subject 
of its discussion is concerned. The Latin problem in America as well as 
the great need for utilizing the advantages of the language of Holy Mother 
Church is one that is recognized by all school men. We who are directly 
charged with the responsibility of training the future priests are naturally 
much more concerned about the solution of this particular difficulty than any 
one else. 


In reviewing source material for the purpose of presenting a more intel- 
ligent discussion than ordinarily I might, I found that the deficiencies in 
our efforts in the past have been very well covered by our predecessors in 
this particular Education Association. Fifteen years ago the Very Reverend 
Alphonse Simon, O.M.I., Superior at St. Henry’s College, Belleville, Illinois, 
prepared a masterful survey entitled “What is wrong with Latin in the 
Minor Seminaries.” This survey was printed in the report of the proceedings 
and addresses of the thirty-second annual meeting of this society which 
took place in Chicago, Illinois, April 24th and 25th, 1935. His exhaustive 
survey leads one to make the following conclusions. “First, taken by and 
large there is something wrong with Latin in the minor seminary. The 
results are not what we have reason to expect them to be, considering the 
time devoted to the subject. From this assertion few professors of Latin 
will dissent; in it many professors in major seminaries will concur. Secondly, 
the cause or causes for the lack of satisfactory results are: a. Not lack of 
time: for all seminaries heard from in this inquiry were taking as much 
time as was thought necessary. b. Not the courses of Latin: These have 
been planned by the seminaries themselves to their own satisfaction and 
are all in all pedagogically sound. c. Not the text: for seminaries have 
avoided for the most part those modern texts which while good in many 
ways have failed to stress necessity of mastery of Latin forms.” 


“If the cause for lack of complete success is not the course, and not the 
text, and not the lack of time required for the subject, then it must simply 
be Latin as it is taught.” 


Three elements, it seemed to Father Simon, entered into consideration at 
this point: the objectives of the Latin course; the means to that objective or 
the method; and the living instrument, the teacher. As to the objectives there 
can be no discussion inasmuch as three authoritative documents have solved 
that problem. 


In 1884 the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, outlined a course of 
study for preparatory seminaries. Of Latin it said: “The purpose of the 
study of Latin is to pursue this course in such a manner that the student 
may be able not only to write but also to speak Latin correctly, idiomatically, 
and elegantly.” 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in his letter of 1st, August, 1922, to the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Studies, gives us a docu- 
ment most valuable for the interpretation of the canons of the code relating 
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to seminaries. “Hence, as the code itself prescribes (Canon 1364) in the 
schools where the young hopes of the priestly order are growing up, we wish 
the students to be most accurately trained in Latin; for this additional 
reason too, so that later when they come to their higher studies, which must 
be both taught and learned in Latin, they may not find themselves, through 
ignorance of the language, unable to grasp the doctrine fully, to say nothing 
of exercising themselves in those scholastic disputations which are so effec- 
tive to sharpen the wits of young people for the defense of the Truth. Thus 
it will not happen in the future, as we have sorrowfully seen it happen in 
the past, that our clerics and priests, who have not sufficiently learned the 
Latin language, pass over the copious volumes of the fathers and doctors of 
the Church, in which the Dogmas.of the Faith are clearly explained and 
vigorously defended, and look for adequate doctrine to modern writers who 
are too often wanting not only in clearness of diction and accuracy of 
reasoning, but even in fidelity to the traditional interpretations of Dogma, 
What St. Paul wrote to Timothy, ‘Hold the form of sound words,’ ‘Keep 
that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane novelties of 
words and oppositions of knowledge falsely so called, which some, promising, 
have erred concerning the Faith,’ is especially applicable in our time when so 
many are hawking various fallacies under the name and disguise of science. 
Who can discover and refute these errors unless he keep the traditional sense 
of the dogmas of the Faith, and the sense of the words in which they have 
been solemnly explained, and finally unless he be familiar with the language 
itself which the Church uses?” 


Lastly, in a letter addressed by Peter Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the Ordinaries of the United States by order of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities which appears in the Ecclesi- 
astical Review for July, 1928, page 81, we read that “In the literary courses 
of the Seminary, the Latin language be regarded as the most important ele- 
ment, and that it have precedence over every other subject; moreover, the 
course in Latin must not be purely theoretical. By oral and written exercises, 
by competitions and like practical means, the aim of the course should be, 
as the Holy Father points out in his letter above quoted: “Ut scientia et usu 
percepta habeatur.” 


So much therefore of the object of the training in the Latin language in 
our seminaries. Now to the method. Without wishing to appear banal I 
would say that the method to use is the method that produces results. No 
doubt there will be great variations in the methods used by various professors 
who are proficient in their subjects. These variations will depend upon the 
personality traits, the teaching backgrounds, and the experimental experience 
of the individual teacher concerned. But I would repeat, the method that 
each should use is that one which has produced satisfactory results in the 
greater number of those given to his charge. 


This much however is definite. If they are expected, by they I mean the 
students, to learn the Latin language so that they may speak correctly, 
idiomatically and elegantly, then they must certainly be schooled in the art 
of speaking correctly, idiomatically and elegantly. My personal experience 
has been, through high school, college and the seminary, that such great 
emphasis was placed upon an ability to read with a lesser ability to write 
that the ability to speak was sadly neglected. No doubt the Latin classics 
have their place in a well rounded program of instruction. But I feel that 
they can be emphasized too much and therefore to the exclusion of the 
acquisition of the vocabulary required for an intelligent understanding of 
the text books in philosophy and theology. The Most Reverend Bartholomew 
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J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, in an address to this section of the 
society in April of 1944 compared the sending of a prospective student for 
the Church through a strictly classical course of Latin with insisting that a 
foreigner begin his study of English with the works of Shakespeare and 
Milton as a basis for the beginning. His Excellency observed that to be a 
good Latin classicist is an excellent thing; to desire to be such, is a laudable 
ambition; but to acquire the accomplishment is to attain the crown of 
Latinity. It was his considered opinion that it would be much better if the 
Latin of the textbooks afterward to be used were made the basis of instruction. 


Lastly we should consider the living instrument of the instruction, the 
professor himself. The duty of their selection naturally rests with ecclesi- 
astical superiors but it is not too much for us to counsel those who direct 
our efforts to give special consideration to the training of those men who 
will be charged with this fundamental and all important work of teaching 
the future priests to read, write and speak the language of Holy Mother 
the Church, correctly, idiomatically, and elegantly. This professor certainly 
must be free from other obligations so that regardless of his competency 
sufficient time will be given for thoughtful, careful preparation of the sub- 
ject matter in his classes. Thus his instruction will be interesting, informa- 
tive and practical in achieving the end for which Holy Mother Church would 
have that instruction given. 


The average priest studies Latin over a period of twelve years, the four 
of high school, the two classical years in first and second college, the two 
collegiate years of philosophy, and lastly the four years of theology. Cer- 
tainly this is adequate time for the acquisition of the facility required by 
the Sacred Canons of the Church. The unsatisfactory results of which we are 
conscious certainly present a direct challenge to our sometimes complacent 
attitude in regard to our obligation to Church and student. We might offer 
by way of explanation but in no sense by way of excuse the geographical 
problem that we encounter in the teaching of all languages in these United 
States. Instead of having a territorial expanse divided into forty-eight 
nations all speaking a different language which would demand a greater 
insistence upon a common language such as Latin we have the disadvantage 
in this particular regard of having territorially the same expanse in which 
one language is common. 


The title of the paper however referred not only to the deficiencies by 
virtue of the use of the word “insistence” in its caption but also to the con- 
tribution to common understanding among all nations that a more proficient 
use of our liturgical language would make. Pope Pius XI in his Apostolic 
Letter previously cited called the Latin language the “Catholic Language,” 
and ascribed to it a special disposition of Divine Providence so that by 
means of this tongue “magnum vinculum unitatis, quae Ecclesiae Matris 
sunt (doctiores Christifideles ex omni gente), altius cognoscerent et cum 
Ecclesiae capite arctius cohaererent.” Certainly, therefore, a greater ability 
in and more proficient use of the Latin tongue would assist in promoting a 
common understanding universally. This cultural bond, this “Catholic 
Language,” should be a means of communication with all priests with all 
departments of the church throughout the entire world. By virtue of this 
Catholicity expressed by the example of our lives and the profundity of our 
knowledge the impact upon all nations would be certainly Christ-ward and 
by being Christ-ward promote a love and understanding through the means 
of religion to the end that the prayerful hope of one flock and one shepherd 
be more speedily realized. 








WHEREFORE SUCH MANIFEST INEFFICIENCY 
IN TEACHING LANGUAGES 


REV. THOMAS U. BOLDUC, S.M., S.T.D., S.S.L. 
NOTRE DAME SEMINARY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


It is all too manifest that interest in foreign languages is rapidly decreasing 
in our American institutions of higher education, and Catholic institutions 
are no exceptions. It is true that we still have students who take up modern 
foreign languages to meet academic requirements, or for reasons of com- 
merce, and even for some cultural purposes, as in courses of music. But 
upon closer scrutiny, this picture is not at all impressive. It is well known 
that all too often courses in foreign languages to meet academic requirements 
have become egregious jokes and perfunctory to the extreme. The case for 
Latin and Greek—not to speak of Hebrew, Arabic, or Egyptian—is much 
worse. The common run of students steer clear of these “dead” languages, 
if they can at all manage it. 


On the other hand, knowledge of some foreign languages is still required a 
great deal—and will continue to be required—as a means of educational 
formation and of better human relations. It should be evident to all educa- 
tors worthy of the name that some study and control of the sources and 
authorities in the original languages are absolutely necessary for all forms 
of higher education. 


What are the reasons for inefficiency in teaching foreign languages? 


1. In the first place, the current educational attitudes on the part of 
teachers and students are unfavorable. Among other things, we easily dis- 
cern a defeatist approach. It cannot be done; this just is not the age of 
languages. 


2. There is a deplorable lack of competent language teachers. This is the 
result of a vicious circle. With the study of languages on the down-grade, the 
good products of this study who may become competent language teachers 
are few and sparsely spread. Incompetent language teachers ruin the 
courses. We must admit that this sad situation is not confined to educational 
institutions for lay people. It is all too well known that seminaries are 
woefully lacking competent language teachers. Just having some knowledge 
of Latin does not entitle one to teach Latin, and religious obedience confers 
no substitute for academic incompetency. 


3. The method of teaching languages is frequently—if not commonly— 
found to be faulty. We are teaching beginners foreign grammars, not 
foreign languages. An adult should be able to learn a language at least as 
easily as a baby; and a school teacher should use a method at least as effective 
as the one used by any mother to teach her child to speak. 


It is a mistake to give beginners much that really belongs to graduate work 
in languages. Learning a language is a beginner’s course, and remains 
one throughout a two to four years’ course. 

For beginners, insistence should be on properly classified vocabulary, 
instead of on complexities of grammar. Wonders can be done in any language 
with a basic vocabulary of 500 to 800 words. Linguists are well aware of 
this fact. A natural and psychological choice and grading of vocabulary is 
required. Twenty-five words a week and 100 words a month is good progress 
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and within the reach of any one who has learned to speak his mother tongue. 
Insistence on the meanings of words is far more important in learning and 
teaching a language, than insistence on correctness of grammar; that comes 
later in due time. 

4. Far too much importance is attached to the translation of the classics. 
This is like requiring a four or five year old child to work on Milton and 
Shakespeare. At most, only the last fourth of a course in a foreign language 
should be devoted to translating worthwhile extracts from the classics and 
especially from important source material. Hence in a four year course in 
Latin, the classics should not be touched till the fourth year; and in a two 
year course as at a high school there should be no classics till the fourth 
semester. Further study of the classics or of the literature of a foreign 
language should be a matter of specialization, and not part of the language 
course itself. 

5. Too frequently, foreign language courses are improperly distributed. 
Anything less than a two year course with at least two classes a week is 
simply useless! It is silly to take French for a year, then drop the course 
and take Spanish the following year. It is a wonder that principals of schools 
put up with such nonsense from their teachers and students. 


On the other hand, it is readily possible and feasible to follow two or even 
three foreign language courses simultaneously. Not much advantage is 
gained, if any, by having more than three classes a week in any language, 
as adequate time is required for study, composition and reading. 


6. Seminary courses in Latin and Greek frequently are not duly directed to 
their special purpose in the training of seminarians. In a six year course 
of Latin, some time in the fifth year should be devoted to reading excerpts 
from the Fathers and ecclesiastical documents. By the fifth year, some 
recitation in Latin should be part of the course and continued throughout 
the sixth year, as this will be required in philosophy and theology. In the 
sixth year, along with worthwhile excerpts from the classics, important 
Latin sources should be studied. Thus, seminarians should translate passages 
from Tacitus relating to the Augustan age and to the periods of Tiberius and 
Nero. These have a bearing on ecclesiastical interest. Similarly, Greek 
studies should not be confined to the classics, but should include portions 
from the Fathers, and from such sources as Josephus and Dio Cassius. And 
of course time should be given to the Biblical text in Greek. 


In conclusion, it is felt that foreign languages are very much of a need 
in modern education. Moreover, we consider the study of Latin to be a 
genuine requirement for satisfactory academic formation. We are convinced 
that with more competent teachers and better teaching methods, our American 
students can benefit immensely from learning foreign languages, both ancient 
and modern. Let us stop fooling ourselves, and admit that higher education 
without the language and source means of education is not higher educa- 
tion at all, but simply elementary schooling, combined perhaps with trade or 
vocational training. 








ENCOURAGING THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHIES, 
COMMUNICATIONS, AND BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


MOST REV. L. ABEL CAILLOUET, D.D. 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


As its title indicates, the present paper is intended to contribute to the 
development of the general theme of this convention, by proposing the en- 
couragement of the study of foreign languages in seminaries as a definite 
means of promoting international understanding. The manner by which 
this can be put into effect calls for two considerations: 1. The procedure 
for encouraging such a study. 2. The obtaining of the desired results 
enumerated in the title of this paper. 

Encouraging the study of foreign languages is a thing more easily advo- 
cated than actually done. It calls for a whole background of attitudes and 
appreciations, summing up into a world view of the human family and its 
many languages. An invaluable setting for such a background is provided 
through the teaching of the Catholic—precisely, World—Church on the unity 
of the human race and the universality of divine redemption. A thorough 
grasp of all the implications that unfold from this teaching will lead to a 
worthy appreciation of national groups and will, thereby, prompt an attitude 
of encouragement regarding the study of foreign languages. They will then 
be considered foreign only in the sense of being different from one’s native 
tongue, and not in a forbidding and derogatory sense. Thus, the door will 
be opened to beneficial curiosity in respect to languages other than one’s own 
mother tongue. In turn, this will prepare the way to wish to know some- 
thing about those languages, and even to single out one or more of them 
for serious study. 

We in the United States, particularly, stand in need of this kind of 
orientation in order to awaken among us a cultural desire for the study of 
foreign languages—something more than the bare utilitarian desire for 
credits! Geographically isolated as our country is by two flanking oceans 
to East and West, and by the very vastness of territorial expanse towards 
North and South, it was to be expected that our national outlook would tend 
to become provincial, with consequent little interest in foreign languages. 
Even though the world has become smaller and smaller by the bridging of 
immense distances through more and more speedy means of travel, and 
through the perfecting of instantaneous communication by word, educa- 
tional interest in foreign languages has not grown apace with this breaking 
down of physical barriers between nations. Nor has the sweeping aside of 
political isolationism through the impact of two world wars brought about 
any proportionate greater interest in the study of foreign languages. These 
observations bring into relief all the more distinctly that what is needed to 
encourage the study of foreign languages is not solely space nearness, real 
or relative, but an appreciation of hwman nearness through the oneness, 
springing from a common origin, that exists between all members of the 
human family and—more unifying still—the oneness that comes from a com- 
mon redemption and supernatural destiny through Christ Our Lord. 

Thus, the international understanding that is sought as the final result 
of the study of foreign languages must be grounded in initial appreciation of 
the unity of the human race. Otherwise, the mere study of foreign lan- 
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guages without such depth of perception regarding the supernatural as 
well as the natural kinship binding together all nations will be no guarantee 
of international understanding. Even with such a perception, there re- 
mains the possibility of its failure to influence practical, everyday attitudes 
towards foreign languages, because of the strange inconsistency into which 
we so easily fall of doing differently than we profess to believe. This is 
exemplified when an air of condescension is assumed towards people who do 
not speak English. It shows itself, too, whenever disparaging remarks are 
made about foreign languages; or the attitude is taken that it is entirely 
up to others to learn our language, without a corresponding effort on our 
part to learn theirs. An amusing incident, illustrating this point, comes to 
mind about the seminarian making his studies in a foreign land, who addressed 
the waiter in a restaurant in these word: “Signore, do you have any ‘pane’ 
out there?” and upon receiving a blank stare for an answer, exclaimed with 
disdain: “Why, the man cannot even understand his own language!” 


Allowing for similar wrong approaches to the study of foreign languages, 
more the exception than the rule, how easy should it not be to develop in 
Catholic schools and, particularly, among seminarians a right approach to 
the study of foreign languages based on the encouraging attitudes herein 
sketched in substance! If the supernatural man of Christian education so 
masterfully defined by Pope Pius XI always thinks, judges and acts in ac- 
cordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of faith, how 
quickly ought he not to be recognized in the seminarian—whom Christian 
education might justly consider its masterpiece. With such a preparation of 
the ground, international sympathies will almost infallibly be developed and 
encouraged through the study of foreign languages. 


To familiarize oneself with the thinking of others as expressed in their 
own language, without having to adjust it to other words through a trans- 
lation, is a great help in arriving at such an attunement or sympathetic 
understanding between national groups. Knowing another’s language means 
knowing something about his national traits of character. It helps to under- 
stand what leads up to such traits and thus, imperceptibly, develops inter- 
national sympathies. This does not mean that the study of foreign languages 
is an unfailing cure-all for international antipathies, but it is, nevertheless, 
a very great help thereto when supported by the type of preparation in 
attitudes already explained. 


By fostering interchange of information, the study of foreign languages 
breaks down further the barriers of misunderstanding that so often exist 
between nations. This increased facility in language communication will 
appeal to different people from different viewpoints. By some, it will be 
viewed as an impetus given to trade development between nations; thus it 
is that the importance of a knowledge of Spanish becomes more and more 
evident to those engaged in commerce with South America. With others, 
the diplomatic service will figure as the beneficiary from foreign language 
study. With others still it will be intellectual enjoyment and gain to be 
derived from reading great works of literature in their original composition. 
For the seminarian, this facility of communication in the world of thought 
will mean firsthand access to many important works in the fields of theology, 
scripture and history. From this should result a desire for research—the 
mark of a true student. Because of this great benefit to be derived from 
foreign language study, it would seem advisable for seminaries to adopt (and 
adapt) the plan followed by universities in having exchange students between 
nations. This is already being done in some cases, but it could stand further 
development. More easily put into effect, although not as effective from the 
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viewpoint of learning customs and habits together with language, is the 
practice of having seminarians familiarize themselves in the use of a foreign 
language by spending part of their vacation in a rectory where the given 
language could be the medium of daily conversation. 


Besides this intellectual phase of foreign language study, there is the 
apostolic phase. By this is meant the priestly use of the knowledge of 
foreign languages in the ministry of souls. Despite the fact that English is 
spoken everywhere in America, there are sections of the country where other 
languages are still very much in use side by side with English. Here in 
Louisiana, one immediately thinks of French. It is still spoken in quite a 
few parishes, not exclusively but to a large extent; not through necessity 
with many, but by preference. In other States, the same situation obtains 
regarding the use of the Spanish tongue. So, too, there is need of Italian, 
of Polish, and of other languages in various parts of the country. A lot of 
intranational better understanding could certainly be cultivated through a 
more general interest in these various languages, on the part of those who 
would find themselves in a position to use them with profit to souls in the 
course of their ministry among the people confided to their spiritual care. 
We are not advocating linguistic divisions in our united country of one 
common tongue, but we are making the plea that, while encouraging the 
study of foreign languages in the interest of fostering international sym- 
pathies and better understanding, we should not become so shortsighted as 
to ignore the national field for such work through a wider speaking knowl- 
edge of the auxiliary languages used here and there within our own borders, 
All the more is this desirable when considered in the light of sympathy and 
understanding in the care of souls. While it has truly been said that every- 
one understands instinctively the language of zeal spoken with supernatural 
charity, regardless of the form of human tongue that it assumes, the fact 
remains that the priest who actually speaks, or at least can make himself 
fairly well understood in both tongues of those of his parishioners who are 
bilingual, wins their confidence all the more readily. 


The Catholic educational system can use foreign language study to best 
advantage in this question of fostering international sympathies, communica- 
tions and better understanding, because it already crosses all national lines 
in its teaching on the nature, the dignity and the supernatural vocation of 
man. That teaching was still proclaimed unchanged throughout the recent 
war, when others were toning down and even silencing all such teaching. 
Both on our side of the conflict and on that of the enemy, name-calling was 
the order of the day and the building up of international hatred and mis- 
understanding was considered a requisite for the winning of the war. And 
yet, through it all, foreign languages were being taught most assiduously 
and with every aid of method and drilling, in order to plant spies in enemy 
countries, to intercept messages, and to disrupt communications and heighten 
confusion. Foreign language study is thus a thing neutral in itself as regards 
international accord. It is a tool to be used for good or ill. Only when 
properly motivated can it become effective in fostering international under- 
standing. What more glorious motivation could it possibly have than the 
teaching of revelation entrusted to the Catholic Church and inspiring and 
directing her educational system!—A teaching summed up by Her Divine 
Founder when He said: “One is your Father who is in heaven .. . all you 
are brethren.” (St. Matthew, 23: 9 & 8) 
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MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 1950, 9:30 A.M. 


The first meeting of the Minor Seminary Section was called to order by 
the Chairman, Rev. Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., on Wednesday, April 12, 
at 9:30 A.M. Due to the number present, seventy-five priests, a larger room 
than the one assigned was provided. Though less than the number present 
at the more reachable Philadelphia last year, officials were pleased with the 
showing. After a prayer for guidance, Father Fehrenbach, flanked by his 
Vice Chairman, Rev. George Murphy, S.J., and his Secretary, Rev. Charles 
H. Lynch, welcomed the group and supervised the registration of their names. 

The Chair then presented one of our most venerable and valuable members, 
Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., President of St. Charles College, Catons- 
ville, Md., who read a paper entitled “Developing a Sense of Responsibility 
in Minor Seminarians.” This paper and the others to follow are printed in 
whole at the end of this report. Father Gleason defined responsibility, looked 
into our seminary program for its place, recognized our weaknesses and 
suggested means by which we may accomplish our task more effectively. He 
noted that the seminary is simply home all over again, on a larger scale, 
ie., a larger family with proportionately greater restrictions on indulgence 
of self. He warned however that we should not hope to give students a 
maturity beyond their years. 

In the discussion that followed it was evident that our seminaries carry 
out a program of what Father Gleason called “initiative under obedience” 
through the agency of either a student council or a sodality. It was interesting 
to hear that the honor system in examinations is losing popularity with 
faculties, in some places after an extended period of trial. Dishonesty was 
not given as a reason; but rather that delicate student consciences were dis- 
turbed, that a proctor is needed for explanations and permissions and that 


-the presence of the teacher teaches responsibility to the boys. Because of 


requests for copies of his paper, the secretary announced that all papers 
would be mimeographed through the courtesy of the convention committee 
and made available within twenty-four hours. Some copies are still avail- 
able to any who communicate with the secretary. 

In the absence of the authors, the second paper of the morning was read 
by the secretary. It was entitled “Some Helps in Discovering Personality 
Traits in Minor Seminarians” and derived much of its value from the fact 
that its authors are specialists, one a Ph.D. in education (tests and measure- 
ments), Rev. Arthur A. Sullivan, and the other a Ph.D. in psychiatry, Rev. 
Henry J. Robitaille, both of Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick 
Neck, R. I. The object of the paper, according to Father Sullivan, was to 
help in the selection of promising seminarians, to motivate their learning 
and to guide in offering them proper instruction. He pointed out that it is 
much easier to discover indications of maladjustment than to catalog the 
qualities of an ideal character. Measurement of adjustment, both self- 
adjustment and adjustment to environment, has not yet reached the stage 
of development that evaluations of mental ability and physical status have. 
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Faculty made rating scales and self-inventories were weighed and recom- 
mended. Father Robitaille then took over to discuss specific methods. From 
a list of ninety tests and questionnaires he listed seventeen of value to us 
and wrote of nine in detail. He reminded us of the work of Fathers McCarthy, 
Burke and Bier and expressed great hopes for results due shortly from the 
studies of the Reverend Professor John W. Stafford of Catholic University. 


The discussion that followed brought out that the faculty of Brooklyn’s 
minor seminary, Cathedral College, has drawn up a list of desirable traits. 
As a psychiatric guide the work of Rev. M. Milagro, C.M.F., entitled “Sham 
Gems” was recommended. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


The second session opened with prayer. Our number was augmented by 
the presence of several laymen who were drawn by the papers to be read. 
The Chair first introduced Rev. William E. McManus of the Department of 
Education of N.C.W.C., who spoke briefly on our relations with the Veterans 
Administration of the Federal Government. The following committees were 
then appointed by the Chair to report at the fourth session. Committee on 
Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, Brooklyn, N. Y., Very 
Rev. John J. Murray, Boston, Mass., Very Rev. Charles J. Willis, S.M., Pen- 
dell, Pa. Committee on Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William V. Groessel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Very Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis., 
Very Rev. Harold Jochem, O.F.M., Westmont, IIl. 


The Chair then presented Rev. John B. Murphy, C.M., of St. Louis Prepara- 
tory Seminary, who read his paper on “The Treatment of Evolution in the 
Seminary Science Course.” A proper perspective, he said, is most essential 
and is to be secured by providing the student with a clear understanding of 
the nature and scope of the three fields: philosophy, science and religion. 
Later in the paper he provided significant remarks on the three which would 
help to establish this perspective. He recalled that the Church has made 
no pronouncement upon evolution either as a scientific hypothesis or as a 
philosophical speculation. 


In the discussion that followed attention was called to the attitude of the 
Biblical Commission on this matter and references made to recent articles 
in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review and The Downside Review, the latter 
by the late lamented Dr. Cooper of Catholic University. 


Father Fehrenbach then asked his Vice Chairman, Rev. George M. Murphy, 
S.J., Director of the School of St. Philip Neri, Boston, to give his paper on 
“Our Experience with Delayed Vocations.” It proved to be a very informa- 
tive contribution, principally because the Boston school is in the unique posi- 
tion of being in its fourth year of work dedicated to retarded vocations, 
yocations as yet uncommitted to a diocese or order. Commitment comes upon 
completion of the accelerated course. His auditors were provided with, as a 
supplement to his paper, a tally sheet of results accomplished. There we 
found that of 224 men certified, 75% are continuing their studies, about one 
half for 39 different dioceses and the other half for 21 orders. These zealous 
Jesuits hope they will equal in men ordained the 50% ratio of their English 
confreres at Osterley. 


Father Murphy pointed out that the dioceses in France have been greatly 
interested in the problem and have decided on regional schools. He himself 
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has been forced to stress pre-entrance examination of applicants due to 
unobjective letters of recommendation from some of the clergy and has 
demanded a post-entrance medical exam due to the same neglect on the 
part of some doctors. Besides the obvious advantages of such a school, he 
mentioned these two: economy and freedom of the student from any diocesan 
or religious order tie until he has well tested his desire and capabilities. 


In the discussion period, Father Murphy was given encouragement to believe 
himself right in thinking that schools for retarded vocations are coming in 
to stay, wars or no wars. Progressive education leaves many a young man 
at 17 and 21 with a call to the priesthood and no Latin. The wisdom of a 
post-entrance medical examination was questioned and pre-entrance examina- 
tions by a school-designated doctor suggested. The session adjourned at 
4:30 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION 
Notre Dame Seminary, Thursday, April 13, 10 A.M. 


The third session was a most enjoyable one, since old New Orleans dis- 
played for us at the diocesan seminary its justly famed hospitality and food. 
For an account of the meeting please turn back to the Major Seminary 
Department. We were unanimously behind our Chairman when he arose to 
thank the Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., Rector of the Seminary and 
President of the Major Seminary Department, for inviting us to this joint 
session. We were grateful likewise for mimeographed copies of the talk 
which the Very Reverend Anselm Schaaf, 0.S.B., was to have given at the 
session, a paper entitled “The Seminarian’s Vacation.” There was no session 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, April 14, 1950, 9:30 A.M. 


The final session opened with prayer whereupon the chairman, Father 
Fehrenbach, requested a report from Monsignor Groessel of the Committee 
on Resolutions. No formal resolutions were offered, but a motion was made 
from the floor that a resolution be presented to the General Executive Board 
requesting that the Minor Seminary Section be raised to departmental stand- 
ing. The motion was passed without debate and unanimously. Monsignor 
McHugh was then called upon to report for the Committee on Nominations. 
His proposal that the presiding officers be retained was voted. Next the 
Chair nominated Monsignor McHugh for the General Executive Board. A 
vote was cast and Monsignor McHugh received the appointment, A request 
by the Chair for suggestions as to papers for next year’s meeting was then 
made. 


The meeting was now turned over as programmed to an open discussion 
of minor seminary problems. The use of radio and television came in for 
the animated comments we have enjoyed in all our sessions. Their nuisance 
value was noted and their value as audio-visual aids also. Television was 
attacked as an enemy of faculty common-room sociability. Exorbitant prices 
for textbooks held the floor for a while, Other subjects were: female secre- 
taries in seminaries (by no means a rarity); the common procedure of 
charging one dollar for each transcript of marks other than the first; and 
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the wisdom of keeping in school files a record of where transcripts are sent. 
Somewhere in the discussion the interesting information was given that there 
are 189 seminaries in the United States. Two separate lists have been made 
up, one by Monsignor McHugh and the other by Monsignor Hochwalt, Secre- 
tary General of the Association. Mimeographed copies of the papers that 
had been read were given out and after a spirited plea on the part of the 
Chair to take advantage of the Catholic University Workshop for Adminis- 
trators of Minor Seminaries, scheduled for May, the 1950 sessions of our 
section came to an end with prayer at 11:45. 
CHARLES H. LYNCH, 


Secretary 
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PAPERS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DEEPER SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
IN OUR SEMINARIANS 


VERY REV. GEORGE A. GLEASON, S.S., S.T.B. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, CATONSVILLE, MD. 


When King Ptolemy wanted his son to learn geometry from the great 
Euclid, he asked the mathematician if there were not an easier method for 
the boy to follow. Euclid replied: “There is no royal road to geometry.” The 
same may be said in answer to the question: “How can we develop a deeper 
sense of responsibility in our seminarians?” There is no royal road, no easy 
way. We must examine the question carefully, define precisely what we mean 
by responsibility, look into our seminary program, the life and environment 
of our students, recognize our weaknesses, and try to discover the means by 
which we may accomplish our task more perfectly and effectively. 


One of our principal objectives as seminary directors is to bring out the 
finer traits of character in our students; to stir up more conscious attitudes; 
to develop a more serious understanding of the priestly vocation and of its 
obligations in the varied relationships and duties of daily life. 


The boy or young man who aspires to the priesthood is supposed to possess 
certain qualifications, spiritual and moral, over and above those required 
of an ordinary layman. We take it for granted that more than the average 
youth of comparable age, he has a conscious sense of moral responsibility, 
that is, his responsibility towards God which basically consists in avoiding 
sin and practicing virtue. But there are times when seminary directors 
and those interested in the formation of priestly vocations are troubled by 
what appears to be a lack of real, personal responsibility on the part of some 
of their students. Who of us has not heard the all too frequent complaint 
that this one or that one “has no sense of responsibility?” 


Just precisely what do we mean by this? By responsibility we mean, I 
suppose, an awareness of being answerable for a trust, debt, or obligation. 
According to Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, “One is responsible for 
the performance of a task or duty, or the fulfillment of an obligation, the 
executing of a trust, or the administration of an office, to the person or 
body that, imposes the task, duty, trust, or the like.” In the highest sense 
this obligation begins and ends with God, to Whom a seminarian is answer- 
able for his vocation and all that a vocation implies. Evidently some of our 
young seminarians fail to realize that they have obligations to fulfill and that 
others have a right to expect them to fulfill these obligations. As a future 
priest and leader, the seminarian must be conscious of his obligations to his 
bishop and diocese, to his pastor, to his superiors and teachers, to his fellow 
students, to his parents and family. Moreover, as an ecclesiastical student, 
he should bear in mind that in a certain sense he begins to represent the 
Church and that he is bound at all times to give good example, to show forth 
in his life and conduct the virtues and traits of character that are expected 
of one who has been chosen and set apart in a special way for the work of 
God. He has, therefore, a very definite responsibility to the Church, religion, 
the priesthood, and to the seminary where he has been placed “in spem 
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ecclesiae.” This responsibility reaches out into every phase of his training 
and education, spiritual, intellectual, and moral. 


The lack of a sense of responsibility may be accounted for in various ways, 
First of all, we must admit that the regular regime of the seminary tends 
to make life somewhat easy for our students and to let them move along 
from day to day in a more or less routine fashion. They do not have to 
worry about solving difficulties of daily living. Bells ring at set times, rules 
tell them where to go and when, the house is kept warm and comfortable, 
meals are provided, studies are supervised, the chapel is always accessible, 
Unlike the young man who lives in the world and who is on his own, the 
seminarian is free from ordinary cares and the responsibilities of providing 
for his daily needs. In most instances, practically all the expenses connected 
with his education in the seminary are taken care of by others—by the diocese, 
pastors, or parents. 


Most youngsters have been taught to act with a sense of responsibility at 
home. They have been responsible immediately to their parents and subject 
to close supervision on their part. A beginning has been made. Yet their 
departure from the environment of home not infrequently seems to suspend 
the use of that sense. They now become one of a crowd in which they some- 
times lose their identity as far as feeling immediate responsibility to 
authority goes. They acquire a kind of mob psychology. They apparently 
do not sufficiently realize that the seminary is simply home all over again, 
on a larger scale, i.e., a larger family with proportionally greater restrictions 
on indulgence of self and personal whims. It undoubtedly would be helpful 
if some concrete continuity could be established between responsible attitudes 
at home and those in the seminary, some way of bringing the sobering influ- 
ence of parents to bear on their sons’ every day conduct. Perhaps this might 
be accomplished by more frequent reports to the parents. 


With regard to studies, students are inclined to disregard what lies 
beyond the next class, or, at the best, the next examination. Too often they 
lose sight of the fact that their daily work has a most important bearing on 
the remote future. Too frequently they are satisfied with mere routine 
fulfillment of assigned tasks, with only memorizing instead of thinking. 


These and many other features of community life tend to make sem- 
inarians lose sight of some of their obligations and to fall into the class of 
easy going individuals concerning whom we often complain that “they are 
lacking in a sense of responsibility.” Of course complaints of this kind 
may refer merely to acts of carelessness, thoughtlessness or oversight, as 
when a boy neglects to keep an appointment, to hang his coat in the proper 
place, to keep his room or locker in proper order, etc. Faults of this kind, 
however, though of minor importance in themselves, can add up to what 
becomes an irresponsible attitude or disposition. And yet we must not lose 
sight of the fact that we are dealing with subjects who are still quite young. 
We cannot expect nor should we hope to give them a maturity beyond their 
years. 


The question with which we are chiefly concerned and upon which we are 
seeking light and guidance is the means of fostering and developing a deeper 
sense of responsibility in those who already possess many admirable qualities 
of mind and heart. It is the “deeper” sense that we are striving to develop. 


I believe that we should begin by instilling a greater esteem for what we 
commonly call the natural virtues, and by insisting in various ways on their 
value and importance. For the natural virtues are, after all, the founda- 
tions upon which the supernatural life is built. It has been said that you 
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cannot have a saint until you have a man; you must have the virtues of a 
man—honesty, integrity, honor, truthfulness, candor, fair play, regard for 
the rights of others, respect for authority, etc. Perhaps we do not stress 
these virtues enough. As an instance of one who made good use of his 
natural gifts, I should like to quote some lines from the diary of a young 
man, Lieut. William G. Farrow, of Darlington, S.C. (not a Catholic), who 
made the raid over Tokyo with Gen. Doolittle early in the war and who lost 
his life in that expedition. From friends of Lieut. Farrow an interesting 
memorandum has been obtained which was written about the time he took 
up aviation in 1940. Under the heading “My Future,” Lieut. Farrow set 
down his thoughts as follows: 


The time has come to decide what rules I am going to set myself for 
daily conduct. My aim is decided—I am going into some branch of 
aviation. I have only to apply myself daily toward this end to achieve 
it. First I must enumerate my weaknesses and seek to eliminate them. 
Then I must seek to develop the qualities I need for this type of work. 
It’s going to be hard, but it’s the only way. Work with a purpose is the 
only practical means of achieving an end. 


First, what are my weaknesses? 


Lack of thoroughness and application. 

Softness in driving myself. 

Lack of constant diligence. 

Lack of seriousness of purpose—sober thought. 

Scatterbrained dashing here and there and not getting anything done— 

spur-of-the-moment stuff. 

Too much frivolity—not enough serious thought. 

Lack of clear-cut, decisive thinking. 

Second, what must I do to develop myself? 

Stay in glowing health. 

Search out current, past and future topics on aviation. 

Work hard on each day’s lessons—shoot for “A.” 

Stay close to God—do His will and commandments. He is my friend 

and protector, believe in Him—trust in His ways—not to my own 

understanding of the universe. 

Do not waste energy or time in fruitless pursuits—learn to act from 

honest fundamental motives—simplicity in life leads to the fullest living. 

Order my life—in order, there is achievement; in aimlessness, there is 

retrogression. 

Keep my mind always clean—allow no evil thought to destroy me. My 

mind is my very own, to think and use just as I do my arm. It was 
iven me by the Creator to use as I see fit, but to think wrong is to 
o wrong! Concentrate! 

Choose the task to be done, and do it to the best of my ability. 

Never be discouraged over anything! Turn failure into success. 


These lines speak for themselves. They might almost have been written 
by a young seminarian at the close of his retreat. I believe that our sem- 
inarians would be helped very much if we could arouse in them, as in the 
young man just referred to, a deeper and more personal responsibility towards 
their own development and progress. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that the discipline of the seminary is in 
itself a means of deepening one’s sense of responsibility. Let those, there- 
fore, whose duty it is to see that rules are observed, instructions followed, 
and assignments carried out, insist with all due understanding, charity, and 
patience on the prompt and exact fulfillment of these obligations. Let them 
see to it, likewise, that proper penalties be invoked where responsibilities 
have not been met. Corrections of this kind ought always to be given in a 
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spirit of reasonable and kindly understanding, and with due regard for 
legitimate and sensible explanations. And explanation does not always void 
the fact that a responsibility has not been met, but the voice of authority 
may always be tempered with kindness and with a supernatural spirit. 


In connection with class work, we should try to discourage shortsighted 
methods of study. Our methods of teaching and examining students should 
be such as to encourage, wherever possible, not mere memory work but 
understanding and the logical use of reasoning. There is always sufficient 
material which can be mastered only by the use of memory; and there is no 
reason to neglect the exercise and development of that faculty; but on the 
other hand, if education means anything, it means training in clear and 
logical thinking. 

Students should be encouraged to engage in such activities as will make 
them feel that the seminary is their own, that they are responsible for its 
well-being, for the good spirit within the house, and for its good name and 
reputation. 


Personal interest may be further stimulated by various work programs 
and projects, official jobs and other activities in the performance of which 
there should be allowed as much freedom as is consistent with the proper 
order of the school. 


The same spirit of freedom and voluntary service may be applied to certain 
spiritual duties, such as visits to the Blessed Sacrament, self assignments to 
hours of adoration on special occasions, the private recitation of the rosary, 
etc., all of which imply that the student is on his own and that it is a point 
of honor to be faithful to his trust. 


A program of this kind will be greatly helped, of course, by close teamwork 
between teachers and pupils. The latter will not fail to be influenced by the 
good example of their elders and to follow accordingly. 


Finally, much may be accomplished in spiritual conferences, meditations, 
and direction, where the students will be made aware of their responsibilities 
and of their being answerable to a trust, and by frequent explanations, by 
prayerful guidance and counselling. Let it be pointed out to them that 
much has been given them and that therefore much is expected of them. A 
deeper sense of responsibility surely implies an ever deepening sense of 
gratitude—gratitude to Almighty God for the gift of a vocation to the sacred 
priesthood of His Divine Son, and gratitude to all those, who, under God 
have contributed to the fulfillment of that exalted trust. 
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SOME HELPS IN DISCOVERING PERSONALITY TRAITS 
IN MINOR SEMINARIANS 


REV. HENRY J. ROBITAILLE, Ph.D. 
OUR LADY OF PROVIDENCE SEMINARY, WARWICK NECK, R.I. 


REV. ARTHUR A. SULLIVAN, Ph.D. 
OUR LADY OF PROVIDENCE SEMINARY, WARWICK NECK, R.I. 


We were designedly cautious in selecting our title lest we give the im- 
pression that we have the final answer to this major problem of evaluating 
character traits of our seminarians. The problem at least is definite, i.e., to 
evaluate as accurately as possible the personality or character traits of each 
seminarian. We hope that you will find these suggestions helpful. 

First of all, the purposes of such evaluation ought to be appreciated: to 
select promising seminarians, to help in motivating their learning, to guide in 
offering them proper instruction. Each of these reasons might be exhaustively 
treated, but time does not permit. All of us recognize the important purposes 
of any such evaluation program. Any possible help in selecting good char- 
acter risks and weeding out bad character risks would be a great boon to 
our seminaries. Great improvement along this line is both needed and 
possible. 

We are not presuming to define either character or personality here. 
We may admit, however, that a more accurate title for this paper would 
refer our study to character traits, not personality traits. For according 
to Allers, personality connotes the whole being of a man whereas character 
is something peculiar, individual, or specially connected with the man or 
person. Character is that quality, part or aspect of the person by which 
he may be regarded, observed, judged, or evaluated. In each individual, 
character is that law of preference in accordance with which he determines 
his course of action. It is his principle of conduct, his law of personal values 
and motives. This can be known through his adjustment to the stress and 
strain of modern living. We use this very modern term “adjustment” not 
in the physical sense, as most psychologists do, that is, as the eye adjusts 
to different strengths of light waves, but in the volitional sense of a directed, 
willed choice among different courses of action. 

With these preliminaries attended to, we can now proceed to use our up-to- 
date terminology without being accused, we hope, of heresy. For it is defi- 
nitely proper today to speak of emotional and social adjustments. Excuse 
us therefore if we seem to have capitulated to the moderns. We are sur- 
rendering only in nomenclature, not ideas. 

Adjustment, for purposes of testing, is considered in terms of the funda- 
mental drives of a human being and the general process whereby individuals 
achieve satisfaction of these drives. The end result is a happy, well balanced, 
socially useful student. It is much easier to discover phases of unsatisfactory 
adjustment, or indications of maladjustment than to catalogue all the quali- 
ties of an ideal character. We might therefore note some accepted descrip- 
tions of maladjustment or so-called personality problems. These will be 
helpful in appreciating how vast this field is and how many headings of 
character defects there can be. 

A good general division to keep in mind is the traditional twofold analysis: 
self-adjustment or self-control—called here emotional adjustment; an ad- 
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justment to environment, ie., to persons, things and situations—called 
social adjustment. This is a rather general division but can be broken 
down into a listing of behavior problems as reported by teachers and ranked 
according to the seriousness attached to them by the consensus of clinical 
psychologists. Here are some of these problems rated in descending order 
of importance of maladjustment: unsocialness, suspiciousness, depression, 
resentfulness, fearfulness, cruelty, discouragement, suggestibility, over criti- 
cism of others, sensitiveness, dominance, sullenness, stealing and shyness. 
All these traits are of considerable importance in the majority of clinical 
behavior problems. They are therefore the subject matter of many character 
or personality tests. 


Other aspects of adjustment around which many current personality tests 
are constructed are the following: ascendance-submission, introversion- 
extroversion, neurotic tendency, self-control; self-reliance, assurance, con- 
fidence; home adjustment, school adjustment, honesty, responsibility-dependa- 
bility, initiative, cooperativeness, and masculinity-femininity. 

Having seen the broad dimensions of personality adjustment, we can now 
pass to the techniques of evaluating such adjustment. The.tester should 
not expect to have as much success in evaluating adjustment as in evaluating 
mental ability or physical status. Measurement of adjustment has not yet 
reached the same stage of development as evaluations of other aspects of 
pupils. Methods are, of course, available to the psychiatrist and clinical 
psychologist which yield perhaps as much truth in adjustment evaluation 
as can be obtained by the physician’s diagnosis of a physical ailment. But 
these techniques demand far more training and time than the classroom 
teacher can give to the problem. 


Let us now consider the specific techniques of adjustment evaluation. The 
task here is to select from the many different approaches which psychologists 
have devised for the study of this aspect of human behavior those few 
which have practical significance for seminary directors. Those with the 
greatest value are self-inventories and rating devices. 


Any collection of questions or statements designed to yield data on a pupil’s 
adjustment through his own responses to them may be considered a self- 
inventory or adjustment questionnaire. The questions or statements usually 
require the subject to choose from among the alternatives presented the one 
which best indicates the truth about himself. The alternatives are usually 
yes and no. 


Self-inventories are essentially a system of self-ratings whereby the pupil 
records his opinion of himself relevant to his emotional and social adjust- 
ment. The questions and statements in a self-inventory refer not to facts 
objectively observed, but rather to subjective opinions concerning one’s own 
habitual ways of behaving and reacting to others, one’s likes, dislikes, self- 
comparisons, and beliefs, 


Most of the questions are subjective in the sense that only the individual 
himself can answer them, since they deal with his own inner experience, 
observable by no one but himself. This subjective nature is reflected in the 
instructions usually given to “work rapidly” rather than spend much time 
in reasoning to arrive at the true answer to the question. Elaborate reason- 


ing, it is assumed, will do more to confuse and conceal such inner states than 
to reveal them. 


Most of the available self-inventories employ direct, undisguised questions 
whose purpose can be easily detected by all pupils. Therefore they are 
greatly restricted by the difficulty of obtaining frank, introspective replies. 
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With such direct questions special care must be taken to establish such a 
relationship between pupil and tester that the pupil will be willing to reveal 
extremely personal information about himself. He must be made to feel that 
honesty, sincerity, frankness, and insight in answering will all be to his 
advantage. Assurance must usually be given that the responses will be 
held strictly confidential; that is, no one but the examiner whom the pupil 
trusts should be permitted to know how he has answered the questions. 
Whenever pupils come to suspect that their confidence has been violated, the 
good of all such direct self-inventories is greatly impaired. 


The self-inventory method of evaluating social and emotional adjustment 
may generally be considered practical, helpful, and usually satisfactory. 
The speed, efficiency, and low cost of evaluation by the self-inventory method 
make it likely that in the hands of intelligent examiners it may frequently 
yield worth-while results and quick insights that could otherwise be obtained 
only through more laborious and demanding procedures. As a device for 
screening out of a large number of pupils those who are most maladjusted 
and in need of further investigation, the self-inventory, when used with 
proper respect for its limitations, seldom does harm and frequently proves 
valuable. At the present state of their development, self-inventories cannot 
function well without rapport, i.e., obtaining and maintaining the frank 
cooperation of the testee. When there is rapport between the pupil and 
examiner, the self-inventory may be expected to yield a true picture of per- 
sonality traits. Where rapport is absent, the technique fails badly. But even 
after rapport has been established, for usable results the examiner must 
select the best possible inventory for his particular conditions, problems, 
and facilities, and interpret the evidence in accordance with both the test 
instructions and his own common sense. 


Literally hundreds of self-inventories are available. The task of selecting 
the best for our purpose is extremely difficult. In the second part of this 
paper we will recommend some of these tests on the basis of evidence secured, 
either from their use with seminarians or from the reports of test experts, 
or from helpful test descriptions. But in using such tests, and especially in 
interpreting their results, the limitations and difficulties noted above must 
always be remembered. 


Among the many other devices of estimating character traits there is one 
technique which deserves mention here. It is the rating method. This 
is a particularly important device since, as we shall see, Burke recommends a 
faculty rating scale as a most effective method of evaluating character traits 
of seminarians. 


A faculty rating scale attempts to organize the faculty’s opinions or 
judgments about a pupil. Such rating methods proceed from the idea that 
one way of finding out about a pupil’s adjustment is to ask key questions 
about him of persons who have had an opportunity to live with him, to observe 
him in action, to speak with him frankly. The rating scale merely arranges 
these questions and furnishes a means of recording responses so as to score 
them and minimize errors of judgment. 


In developing such a rating scale suitable for a seminary faculty two 
steps are necessary: analysis of a seminarian’s emotional and social adjust- 
ment into specific traits and then provision for noting the varying degrees 
of the presence of this trait. This may be done in many ways, three of 
which are most popular: (1) descriptive rating scales, (2) numerical rating 
scales, and (3) graphic rating scales. The descriptive rating scale provides 
for each trait a list of descriptive phrases, usually from three to seven in 
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number, from which the rater selects the one most applicable to the person 
being rated. In the numerical rating scale numbers are assigned for each 
trait; when combined with the descriptive scale, the descriptive phrases are 
arranged in the order of the degree, level, or intensity with which they 
indicate possession or lack of the trait. Numerical ratings are assigned to 
each person being rated. The higher end of the numerical scale usually 
indicates the desirable end of the range for each trait. In the graphic 
rating scale, the descriptive phrases are printed horizontally at various points 
underneath a straight line about five inches long. The rater indicates the 
subject’s standing with respect to each trait by placing a check mark at an 
appropriate point along the line. 


For seminary purposes, faculty-made rating scales should provide helpful 
information about all the essential character traits of seminarians. Whereas 
the most essential factor in the use of self-inventories is rapport, the crucial 
factor in the use of rating devices is the sincerity, enthusiasm, and observa- 
tional powers of the faculty members who render the judgment. When 
they are adequate in these respects and when the ratings of several judges 
are averaged for each pupil, the data obtained will prove almost as reliable 
and true to life as those obtained by other available means. A program of 
ratings should not be entered upon by a seminary faculty in a casual manner. 
Rather it should be preceded by careful discussions concerning the importance 
of the traits to be measured, the nature of the scale to be used, and the 
precautions necessary to avoid the various kinds of errors possible—bias, 
“halo” effect, etc. 


For purposes of this paper these general remarks about evaluation tech- 
niques are sufficient. Now for a look at the evidence concerning specific 
methods of evaluating personality traits. 


A great amount of work has been done in the study of adjustment evalua- 
tion. Many tests of character traits have been devised—almost as many 
different tests as there are investigators of personality; the most recent 
Mental Testing Yearbook lists over 90 different tests. However the usable 
results obtained are comparatively few. The reasons for this apparently 
sterile abundance can be found in the intangible nature of personality 
traits in general, and the specialized uses and purposes for which many of 
these tests were intended: experimental techniques, clinical diagnosis, psy- 
chological counseling, industry, school, armed services, etc. 


By a curious contrast, practically no work has been done in the special 
field of the character traits of seminarians. The need for such tests has been 
recognized for a long time; but as late as 1940, a committee appointed by 
the American Association of Theological Schools—an organization embracing 
the leading non-Catholic schools of theology in this country—reported that 
there were no personality tests suitable for use in the selection of students 
for seminary entrance. (12th Biennial Meeting of American Association 
of Theological Schools. Bulletin 14, p. 54. July, 1940.) 


A few psychological investigators have since undertaken the study of the 
problem. In 1942 Rev. Thomas J. McCarthy (“Personality Traits of Sem- 
inarians” published in Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, June, 1942) attempted the development of objective 
measuring techniques for use with seminarians. The same problem was 
further investigated five years later by the Rev. Henry R. Burke, S.S. (“Per- 
sonality Traits of Successful Minor Seminarians,” Catholic University of 
America Press, 1947). In 1948, the Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., attempted 
to study the problem further (“A Comparative Study of a Seminary Group 
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and Four Other Groups on the Minnesota Multiple Personality Inventory,” 
Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, Catholic University of America Press, 
April, 1948). Presently the Rev. Dr. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., Head of the 
Department of Psychology and Psychiatry at Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C., is engaged in administering a very large battery of 
tests to the novices of his own community. These tests are in the process of 
being scored at present; consequently, there are no results to be reported 
as yet, but Dr. Stafford “hopes to be able to do something worth-while in 
selecting the next group” of applicants. 

These efforts have not yet produced a usable test of personality especially 
devised to screen seminary applicants. The work done consists largely in 
attempts to discover the personality traits characteristic of seminarians; 
as yet, we seem unable to determine exactly which character traits are 
desirable or undesirable in minor and major seminarians and to what degree; 
must less are we able to measure them. However, some existing personality 
tests may be used more or less successfully as an effective testing program 
to determine whether the applicant has so far developed a socially acceptable 
character, or whether the admitted student is forming a well adjusted and 
integrated personality. They might even reveal existing or possible abnor- 
malities; at the very least, they could provide interesting insight if not 
absolute information about the general fitness of subjects. 


In the above-mentioned studies, the following tests were selected and used: 
1. The Allport-Vernon Study of Values (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931) 
2. The Bell Adjustment Inventory, Student Form (Palo Alto: Stanford 

University Press, 1934) 


3. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1935) 


4, The California Test of Mental Maturity (Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1940-1949) 


5. The California Test of Personality, Secondary, Form A (Los Angeles: 
California Test Bureau) 


6. The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory (Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1943) 

7. Draw-a-Person Test 

8. Four Picture Test 

9. The Kuder Preference Record 

10. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1943) 

11. The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test (New York: The Psychological 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave.) 

12. Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men (Palo Alto: Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1938) 

18. Revised Scale for Measuring Developmental Age in Boys, P. H. Furfey 
(Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Co., 1931) 

14. Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, Form C (Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1927) 

15. Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory (New York: World Book Co., 
1940) 


4 
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Also used were two original questionnaires: 


1. A Scale for the Rating of a Seminarian by the Seminary Faculty, a 
revision by Burke of McCarthy’s Faculty Rating Scale 


2. Religious and Disciplinary Home Environment Questionnaire, by Burke 


Except for the questionnaires, all the tests mentioned above were stand- 
ardized on the general population. To what extent are such measures appli- 
cable to seminary populations? The seminarian’s and the priest’s are very 
special ways of life and it is possible that general forms of adjustment 
would have to be modified for application to them. 


Until this is done, some helps in discovering personality traits and even 
uncovering character difficulties can be suggested. On the basis of the in- 
vestigations mentioned above, and after careful personal study, the following 
tests may prove genuinely helpful, especially if not too much is asked of 
them and their results are interpreted with reasonable reserve: 


1. The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test (Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.) 


This is a projection test, made up of ten inkblots presented successively 
to the subject. The subject explains what these inkblots suggest to him. 
The subject’s reactions express the structure of his personality. 


This technique, in use since 1921, has gained steadily in popularity 
and has become one of the most important single psychological instru- 
ments for the measurement of personality. It is especially useful as a 
clinical instrument and quickly reveals possible maladjustments. 


2. The Thematic Apperception Test, better known as the TAT (Psychological 
Corporation, New York) has also received considerable attention in 
recent years. 


This is also a projective technique, consisting of 20 pictures. The 
subject is requested to make up a story about each picture. The purpose 
of the test is to elicit the dominant “thema” in the subject’s life. These 
“thema” give expression of the content and the characteristic modes of 
reaction as well as the intensity of conflicts of the individual’s problems. 


These two tests are excellent, each in its own sphere. However, 
sound interpretation of a subject’s performance requires considerable 
experience and skill, and, above all, a sound workable knowledge of 
psychology and psychopathology on the part of the examiner. Murray’s 
dictum that “one must know a lot to comprehend a little” applies with 
particular force to the problem of interpreting the segments of behavior 
elicited by a Rorschach or a TAT. 


8. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Psychological Cor- 
poration) 


As its name suggests and its authors indicate, this is a “psychometric 
instrument designed ultimately to provide, in a single test, scores on 
all the more important phases of personality.” In brief summary, these 
traits are the following nine: Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, 
Psychopathic-deviate, Masculinity-femininity, Paranoia, Psychastenia, 
Schizophrenia and Hypomania. 


As is evident, the traits are named by their extremes, but the assump- 
tion of the test is that each trait possessed in the proper degree is a 
necessary component of the normal and well adjusted personality: and 
only when found in excess does it become a personality disorder. (Bier, 
op. cit.. pp. 6 & 7). | 
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Unfortunately again, this test is of difficult interpretation, and in 
the hands of the uninitiated, it can become more harmful than useful. 
Furthermore, these tests are sold only to professional users. 


The Guilford-Martin Temperament Profile Chart. (Sheridan Supply Co., 
P. O. Box 837, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 


Guilford and Martin have developed three inventories for the measure- 
ment of thirteen variables of personality. Each inventory has been used 
and recommended for use as a separate test and as one of a group for 
the construction of a temperament profile. The following two seem of 
particular interest for use with seminarians: 


The Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, which measures 
five traits as follows: G—great pressure for overt activity; A—as- 
cendency in social situations, or leadership; M—masculinity; I—self con- 
fidence or lack of inferiority feelings; N—lack of nervousness and irri- 
tability. 

Guilford’s Inventory of Factors STRDC was developed on the basis of 
factor analysis of items in personality questionnaires. Taken together 
these factors probably cover the so-called introversion-extroversion syn- 
drome. They are: S—social introversion; shyness and withdrawal ten- 
dencies; T—thinking introversion; meditative, philosophizing, analyzing 
self and others; R—rhathymia-carefree disposition, liveliness and im- 
pulsiveness; D—depression; feeling of unworthiness and guilt; C— 
cycloid; strong emotional reactions, fluctuations in mood, tending to 
instability. These two tests have not been tried with a seminary popu- 
lation as yet, but the factors they claim to measure seem to indicate 
that they might prove to be useful for our purpose. 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Psychological Corporation) 


This is a self administering test and contains 125 questions based upon 
those used in questionnaires previously constructed by Thurstone, Laird, 
Bernreuter and Allport. 


The six scales of this inventory, four of which are by Bernreuter and 
two by Flanagan, purport to measure six traits of character: B1-N, 
neurotic tendency, appears to measure emotional stability or sensitivity; 
B2-S, self-sufficiency; B3-I, introversion; B4-D, social dominance, a com- 
posite trait made up of extroversion and sociability; F1-C, a measure 
of confidence in oneself; F2-S, a measure of sociability. 


This inventory is perhaps the most widely used test of its kind. The 
literature on this test claims that it is valid in selecting students who 
cheat, those who are independent, those who tend to withdraw, and those 
who tend to be leaders. 

When properly used, it has some value in work with individuals; its 
scores help to distinguish neurotics and various types of psychotics 
from normal individuals. 


. The California Test of Personality-Secondary, Form A (Los Angeles: 


California Test Bureau, 1940) 

This test purports to, measure a number of components of personal 
and social adjustments. The two principal adjustments are “Self adjust- 
ment” and “Social adjustment.” 

“Self adjustment” is further subdivided into six subtests, the purpose 
of which is to indicate how the student feels and thinks about himself; 
his self-reliance, his estimate of his own worth, his sense of personal 
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freedom, and his feeling of belonging. In this section, the subject also 
reveals certain withdrawing and nervous tendencies which he may possess, 
“Social adjustment” is based on six parts designed to show how the 
subject functions as a social being, his knowledge of social standards, his 
social skills, his freedom from anti-social tendencies, and his family, 9 
school and community relationships. ; 


This test may be administered to groups; but, like many self-inven- 
tories, it involves the arbitrary scoring of highly subjective responses. 
— many items may prove ambiguous even to a conscientious 
subject. 


7. The Mental Health Analysis (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau). 


With the publishing of this test, the authors offer an instrument which 
avoids some of the most obvious defects of the California Test of Per- 
sonality presented above. The list of questions has been enlarged and 
refined; the categories have been reduced; the number of questions has 


been scattered throughout the inventory so that the subject is less likely 7 
to perceive a pattern of “correct” answers. It is made up of 200 items abl 
intended to assay the degree of mental health possessed by the examinee. the 
Five sorts of personality “liabilities” are investigated by 100 of the to 
questions, described as: a) behavioral immaturity; b) emotional insta- the 
bility; c) feeling of inadequacy; d) physical defects; and e) nervous mani- me 
festations. scr 

The other 100 questions are designed to estimate the subject’s “assets”: po 
a) close personal relationships; b) interpersonal skills; c) social partici- stt 


pation; d) satisfying work and recreation; e) adequate outlook and goals. 


This test has not been fully tried on a satisfactory population and 
its reliability adequately established. But it offers many items of interest 
and may prove valuable in estimating the seminarian’s maturity of 
thought and of action, traits often deplored to be lacking. 


8. A Scale for the Rating of a Seminarian by the Seminary Faculty. 
(Henry Burke, S.S., “Personality Traits of Successful Minor Sem- 
inarians,” Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 
1947.) 


This technique may be of greater interest and value for the evaluation 
of seminarians, since it was originally devised and constructed especially 
for this purpose. 


In 1942, Rev. Thomas J. McCarthy devised a “Faculty Rating Scale” 
for use in his study of the “Personality Traits of Seminarians.” It was 
drawn up after a series of discussions with experienced seminary direc- 
tors and contained items related to traits upon which these directors 
felt every seminarian should be rated, such as “signs of devotion,” 
“promptness,” “temper and sulking,” “regard of rules,” “personal ap- 
pearance,” “earnestness,” “manliness,” and “fidelity to prescribed duties.” 


Burke revised this scale along the lines suggested by the results ob- 
tained in McCarthy’s study. Some items were dropped, others replaced 
or added, such as “common sense and good judgment,” “kindliness and 
charity,” “leadership,” “generosity and spirit of self-sacrifice,” ete. 
Both scales were calibrated on seminary populations assumed to be a 
fair and representative sampling of the country’s boarding-school minor 
seminaries. These results, along with the complete scales, are presented 
in McCarthy’s and Burke’s studies referred to above and published by 
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also the Catholic University of America Press in Washington, D. C. Burke Hi 
ess, concludes that his scale “is a fairly objective, valid and reliable measure a 
the of general ‘moral’ fitness to go on for the priesthood . . . it may prove a 
bong useful for (seminary) faculties and chanceries.” (Op. cit., p. 44) a 
mys 9. “The Religious and Disciplinary Home Environment Questionnaire” 

(Burke). This is a special questionnaire devised by Burke for use in i 
en- his study of the “Personality Traits of Successful Seminarians.” This 4 
eS. questionnaire was devised after consultation with seminary authorities a 
us of considerable experience and contains a large number of items sug- # 

gested by Father Fenn in his article, “What the Dioceses and Religious ; i 
1). Orders are Doing to Increase Vocations,” published in The Missionary & 
3 Union of the Clergy Bulletin, November, 1944. This questionnaire, with 
ich the results obtained, is to be found in Father Burke’s study. The author ‘f 
a tells us himself however that his questionnaire needs further refinement q 
. for use with individuals. i 
ly To the best of our knowledge, this paper exhausts the information avail- 4 
ns able on the subject of character traits of seminarians. We tried to evaluate 4 
e, the available material to the best of our ability. A great deal of work remains a 
he to be done before a satisfactory battery of tests can be devised to answer : 
a- the pressing need for character evaluation of seminary populations; in the 
‘i- meantime, the techniques presented may serve a very useful purpose, both in i 


screening applicants and in evaluating actual students; they may help to 4 
, reveal unhealthy personality traits in general, give insight into the characters 
: of the applicants and gauge the progressive development of the admitted 


i- students. ; 














THE TREATMENT OF EVOLUTION 
IN THE SEMINARY SCIENCE COURSE 


REV. JOHN B. MURPHY, C.M., Ph.D., DEAN 
ST. LOUIS PREPARATORY SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHILOSOPHIC EVOLUTION 


Men like the scientist Ernst Haeckel have done grave damage to the cause 
of science by deriving from its conclusions a godless theory of philosophy. 
Haeckel developed a philosophy and a religion from the findings of a science 
that investigates only material things and proximate causes. Had he re- 
stricted his conclusions to the biological field he would have been on reason- 
ably safe ground, but instead he transferred ‘his evolutionary theories from 
the domain of science into that of philosophy, from the search for proximate 
causes to a search for the ultimate. By using his scientific authority and 
data, Haeckel popularized the omnipotence of evolution and brought about 
a confusion of thought in the mind of the layman and even in the mind of 
many a good scientist. 


Contrariwise, men like the philosopher Karl Marx have disrespected the 
neutrality of philosophy by attempting to establish a way of living based on 
the evidence and theories of pragmatic science. It was the Haeckelian-like 
theories of evolution that provided Marx with the basis for his theory of 
socialism which has become the political foundation of a great nation. The 
theory evolved is materialistic monism which is the denial of a spiritual 
God and a denial of the spiritual nature of man. Evolution with a capital 
E is the God of this thorough-going materialism. According to Haeckel and 
Marx, man is an irresponsible human machine, not a human being. The 
progmatic theory of evolution has thrown the world into philosophical revolu- 
tion by encouraging an egocentric philosophy which makes man the individual 
absolute. It has confused the science of philosophy with the philosophy of 
science. 


It is obvious that a science with a more universal object and principle may 
be applied to a subordinate science, but a pragmatic science whose object 
is more restricted may not apply its principles to a higher science. A loud 
protest must be made against philosophy absorbing the categories of science 
and forgetting its own birthright. Philosophies which are built on scientific 
theories pass with the science of the age. The principles of genuine philos- 
ophy are not based on any particular scientific fad and therefore are inde- 
pendent of the changes in the science-pattern. If history tends to repeat 
itself, we may observe that there is no historical warrant for the statement 
that philosophical evolution will be seriously considered a few decades from 
now. Fortunately, the better philosophers hold fast to their basic principles 
and abstain from imposing their current theories on scientists. Likewise the 
best scientists protest against the construction of ephemeral philosophies 
from their scientific theories, and denounce those philosophers who claim for 
their theories the authority of pragmatic science. In recent years, the lead- 
ing scientists are tending to steer away from the philosophical aspects of 
the evolution theory. It is generally recognized that speculation about the 
ultimate causes of life from the meager knowledge we have in our scientific 
world is a very unsafe and unwise procedure. 
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PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


If the subject of evolution is to be adequately treated in the college cur- 
riculum of the seminary, the student must have a clear understanding of the 
nature and scope of philosophy, science and religion; he must be able to 
distinguish facts from pseudo-facts and artifacts. The regrettable contro- 
versies which have arisen between these subjects have created the impression 
that they are mutually antagonistic and exclusive. The student should under- 
stand in the very beginning that no real conflict is able to exist among these 
studies since the primary object of each is truth. Regardless of the method 
of investigation, truth is one and cannot result in contradiction. The student, 
in his insatiable search for truth, should be encouraged to pursue each of 
these studies just as far as human reason will permit, but in each case his 
fundamental basis must be objective evidence which is judged by sound reason 
and logic—a business of the head, not of the heart. 


OBJECTIVE EVIDENCE 


Consequently, the only authority for accepting the conclusions of any one 
of these subjects is the evidence and soundness of the arguments presented. 
No congress of men (philosophers, scientists, theologians) is endowed with 
the special innate authority of presenting truth. The compilation of the 
library of human knowledge is universal; it is not the birthright of any 
isolated race, creed, color, or geographical area. The great thinkers of 
mankind do not impress us by their authority, but rather by enabling us to 
see and evaluate for ourselves the objective evidence which they have assem- 
bled and the reasonable way they interpret our own experience and the com- 
mon sense of mankind. Indeed, we are not concerned with a study of the 
opinions of individuals, but rather just how well those opinions are grounded 
on objective fact. Our primary concern is to make philosophy, science and 
religion agree with objective reality; they will then necessarily agree with 
one another. Once the human intellect has ascertained truth it has no choice 
but to accept it. Therefore, our only defense against the clever psychological 
tricks of philosophic evolutionists or scientific materialists, aside from the 
grace of God, is to insist on the reasons of things, and to further insist on such 
reasons as we can connect up with our own personal experience and common 
sense. 

ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH 

The mind of the Catholic Church has always been to extend its whole- 
hearted welcome and cooperation to science and philosophy alike. Far from 
hindering the pursuit of the arts and sciences, the Church fosters and 
promotes them in many ways. Yet, while acknowledging the freedom due to 
them, it tries to preserve them from overstepping their own boundaries, and 
from falling into error contrary to divine doctrine, and throwing into con- 
fusion matters that belong to the domain of faith. The Church has no 
quarrel with the proven facts of any science, which it accepts on the authority 
of various specialists, but it has repeatedly cautioned the scientist to avoid 
the danger of confusing the methods of science with the theories of philos- 
ophy. As the custodian of revealed truths the Church has the obligation to 
warn philosophy and its subordinate sciences when it is making to itself false 
gods and craven images by giving to man the things that are God’s. It is 
the duty of the Church to see that the world does not lose its sense of direc- 
tion and sense of values. 


PHILOSOPHY—RELIGION—SCIENCE 


The following are a few significant remarks pertaining to philosophy, 
religion and science which it seems to me are essential for an adequate treat- 
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ment of evolution in the seminary science course. Philosophy is called the 
Queen of the Sciences, or the science of all the sciences, since it takes account 
of every class of facts within the purview of human experience in order to 
discover the truths that underlie them. It has been defined as the study of 
things in their ultimate causes obtained through the unaided reason, i.e, 
without divine revelation. It is not just a course in general science, an 
encyclopedia of the sciences, but rather it organizes all the sciences into one 
science. It takes cognizance of all fields of knowledge and correlates evidence 
provided by each in its attempt to establish objective reality. It aims to get 
the facts and get back of the facts. A fact of science is a datum with 
reference to postulates. A complete catalogue of mere facts does not con- 
stitute scientific knowledge; it is the correlation of these facts which must 
verify or refute some hypothesis or law according to the laws of the mind, 
and these laws of the mind are the laws of philosophy. It is the business 
of philosophy to probe down underneath the sciences to discover the founda- 
tions on which they are built. In particular the philosopher seeks some 
sort of ultimate explanation of the existence of the human mind and spirit, 
or man’s real origin and final destiny. 


TRUTH IS INDIVISIBLE 


Since truth is one, it follows that there is really only one philosophy 
basically common to all men. Objective truth and reality are the same any- 
where and everywhere and for everyone. Philosophy, while it assists us in 
using our reason, has no claim on our faith. Philosophical theses are not 
based on articles of faith, but solely on reason. Philosophy asks only that a 
man use his reason; it does not ask him to begin by accepting revelation. 
In its very origin, philosophy attests that it is an independent source of 
knowledge, distinct from revelation and the Church. It was not founded by 
Jews or Christians but by pagans, by such ancient Greek thinkers as Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. These men lived centuries before the Christian Church 
was founded and were ignorant of the revelations made to the Jews. They 
arrived at their conclusions independently of any revelation or dogmatic 
teaching. These truths were later taken up by Christian philosophers and 
became the core of scholastic philosophy. Tested by human reason and 
entwined with Christian teaching they form the philosophical bases of our 
western civilization. It is incorrect therefore to think of any one philosophy, 
e.g., American, European, Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, etc., as being radically 
distinct from another. The “philosophy” is a thing common to all men 
and should be basically the same for all men. The difference that exists 
among these so-called philosophies refers to the schools which indicate their 
opinions and the direction in which certain controversial philosophical prob- 
lems can be solved. When we refer to “Catholic” philosophy, for instance, 
we refer to the schools where a certain course is commonly taught which 
interprets certain philosophical questions in terms of divine revelation; the 
schools are Catholic rather than the philosophy. 


The student must also be aware that philosophy is not to be considered 
the same as religion. Philosophy is concerned with the. whole of reality, 
whereas religion has to do only with intelligent beings, and thus, in the 
visible world, only with man. The student should carefully note that religion 
is not a mere sentiment or emotion but consists in man’s allegiance to the 
Supreme Being. In this strict sense, religion is a part of ethics, and ethics 
is but a single branch of philosophy. Therefore while religion is the most 
important branch of philosophy, it is not the only subject which philosophy 
considers. Religion is based on sound philosophical reasoning. It is quite 
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within the competence of philosophy to prove the existence of God as dis- 
tinct from the world and the duty of man to respect the wishes of God in 
the world He has made. This is the basis of natural religion, and the reason 
why natural religion is a part of philosophy. If God chooses, as philosophy 
concedes He may, to make known certain truths to man and to lay down 
positive legislation as to how He is to be worshipped, if, in other words, 
He sets up a Church with certain constitutions and by-laws, all that is in 
addition to nature and therefore outside the scope of philosophy. The study 
of revelation and its ordinances is not philosophy but theology. The authority 
for theology, therefore, is God who can neither deceive nor be deceived. The 
philosopher is certain that there cannot be any conflict between theology 
and philosophy for he knows that truth cannot contradict truth, and hence 
he will not submit to the easy doctrine that a thing may be true in theology 
but false in philosophy or one of its subordinate sciences. 


APPARENT CONFLICTS 


There is no questioning the fact that at times apparent conflicts seem to 
exist between philosophy and theology. In such cases the philosopher must 
be patient. Such cases are not only confined to theology. The philosopher 
is daily confronted with numerous apparent conflicts between the various 
sciences, yet he never suspects that there are real conflicts in objective truth. 
The fact that the data of different branches of science give conflicting indica- 
tions of the nature of reality, far from discouraging either the scientist or 
the philosopher, actually adds zest to his pursuit of a solution. Anyone who 
has done work in the sciences knows how easy it is to jump at conclusions and 
how often the jumps need gevision. Those of us who accept revelation 
believe that revealed truths’put a man in a better position to recheck the 
process of his reasoning and to discover where he may have jumped to con- 
clusions. Moreover, there is a considerable body of philosophical and scien- 
tific truths not touched by revelation. Evolution is a typical example. The 
philosopher may not presume to give an authoritative interpretation to 
revelation, but he may on the one hand reconsider his premises to see if 
they are sound, and on the other hand he should remember that revelation 
if granted at all is of necessity a special providence, and he may therefore 
hope that the providence which granted it will not, at least in an important 
question, leave the sincere inquirer forever in the dark. He must patiently 
wait and learn. 


Catholics are not so brazen as to maintain that they hold exclusive pos- 
session of the truth. Certainly Catholics have contributed to philosophy, but 
that does not entitle them to claim the whole field for themselves. They might 
as well claim the field of science and its laws as Catholic dogma because 
many great scientists were Catholics. The Church is liable to err in matters 
pertaining to unrevealed truths. History bears witness to several such 
instances. 

There are some minds so hostile to the Catholic Church that the moment 
they see that their reason is leading them to agree with the Church on any 
important point, they begin to suspect their reason. They feel more sure 
that the Church is a false guide than that their reason is a true one. 


The term “science” formerly meant knowledge in the strict sense of the 
term. Its end and purpose was the acquisition of certitude, through causes, 
for the sake of the perfection and the happiness of man. Today the term 
is limited to a study of things in their secondary or proximate causes. It 
deals with ascertained facts which it compiles, classifies and attempts to 
explain by some working hypothesis that may or may not be true. Empirical 
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sciences do not depend upon philosophy except as regards their principles. 
The reason is that empirical science is based upon an abstraction which 
determines its method, and to force a science to destroy its method would 
be to destroy the science itself. 


Modern science is based on statistical study and analysis of a particular 
class of facts. The scientific law thus expresses the uniformity of activity; 
it merely states the facts by telling that certain things act in a certain way 
under certain conditions. The philosopher is not satisfied with a mere state- 
ment of facts, even statistical facts, he aims to get back of the facts, beyond 
mere statistics. He wants an explanation why certain facts occur with the 
regularity of night and day, and why other facts are not so predictable. 
Science accepts the order and regularity of events as an ultimate fact, 
whereas philosophy seeks to find out why there is any order or regularity 
at all. 


A truly scientific investigator retains an open mind to all truths wherever 
and whenever found. However our prejudices and wishes often influence us 
as readily towards a too conservative as towards a too radical point of view. 
We must face the facts as they are, pleasant or unpleasant, but we must 
not forget that many different interpretations can be drawn’ from the self- 
same facts. It is the province of science to press a problem further and 
further back and thus raise more problems. There is and there can be 
nothing absolute or dogmatic about any scientific interpretation. The aver- 
age student wants something definite, something he can be sure of; but 
this is just what he cannot find in any biological or physical science; and, 
unless he can appreciate this and still love science, science is not for him. 
The human mind can never be satisfied with a bald statement of facts; it 
demands an explanation of the facts. Historically, this has been true of 
every exponent of the new-found theories of evolution; none of them were 
satisfied with a statement of observed facts; each one had some pet theory 
or theories as to the cause of the changes. This is as it should be. The fact 
that theories are in conflict is not to be interpreted as evidence that they 
are useless or unscientific. On the contrary, some of these theories, at least, 
have stimulated investigation and observation to a degree that could not 
have been attained in any other way. To substantiate this or that theory, 
facts have been subjected to all sorts of tests, details have been clarified, 
and science has made tremendous advances. Theories change. This is to be 
expected; it is evidence of progress. But once objective truth is attained 
it must be accepted everywhere by everyone. No one is free to reject truth. 


The scientist is a specialist and as a specialist he feels the restraint of the 
barriers about him. If he is human in the best sense of the word, he wants 
a satisfactory ultimate explanation of the world and especially of himself. 
If he is human in the usual meaning of the word, the scientist will not only 
elaborate a philosophic system satisfactory to himself but also claim for that 
system the infallible authority of science. Such people know how to put a 
religious “front” on their plans. They first divide religionists among them- 
selves, and when that has served its purpose they turn against all religion 
and make it the scapegoat for their own nefarious disruption of human 
society. Scientists of this sort are guilty of treason to scientific investigation. 


The theories of evolution and transformism are founded on observable 
facts and are legitimate attempts to give some sort of explanation of the 
facts. These scientific theories make no pretense of giving an ultimate ex- 
planation of anything, certainly not of the universe. When theories attempt 
to do that, they are no longer purely scientific; they become philosophies of 
life. When one touches upon the question whether or not there is a Mind 
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behind the phenomena of nature, when one tries to sound the ultimate purpose 
of all things, one is no longer moving in the domain of science; one has risen 
above the scientific horizon into regions of philosophy and religion. 


In treating the subject of evolution, therefore, it should be noted that 


.the philosopher, the scientist and the theologian are all equally liable to 


err and cause confusion unless each is conscious of the limitations of his 
field. Materialism, atheistic evolution, monism, etc., are not observed tacts, 
but systems of philosophy; they are inferences which fall, properly speaking, 
within the province not of science but of metaphysics. With regards to con- 
clusions of this order, the scientist is not, as such, an authoritative judge. 


THE CHURCH AND EVOLUTION 


The Catholic Church has made no pronouncement upon evolution either as 
a scientific hypothesis or as a philosophical speculation; consequently Catholics 
are perfectly free to accept it or reject it on either approach. It is well to 
remember that scientific evolution is not concerned with the origin of life 
and is in no sense at variance with the theistic or Christian view of life. Divine 
revelation makes known the fact of creation and of the spiritual and im- 
mortal nature of the human soul. Man’s soul, being spiritual, could not have 
been evolved from matter; the body of man could have been. But was it? 
The evidence is insufficient to warrant a positive conclusion. While waiting 
for this evidence, the Catholic Church holds to the traditional and obvious 
interpretation of the second chapter of Genesis, that the body of Adam 
was created directly by God. This action must commend itself, even to 
those who are not of the faith, as reasonable and scientific. If the evidence 
should be forthcoming some day, it would not eliminate God, the author 
remote or immediate of all things, nor would it contradict any de fide pro- 
nouncement of the Catholic Church. If the theory of evolution is proved to 
be true, it by no means sets aside the Creator, but, on the contrary, an All- 
Wise and an All-Powerful Creator becomes more necessary and indispensable, 
as the First Cause of the evolution of the organic species. 


In answer to the oft repeated query why the Pope doesn’t define the facts 
of evolution, it must be remembered that evolution is a matter of science and 
does not come under the jurisdiction of the infallibility of the Pope. He is 
infallible only when he speaks in virtue of his supreme office as head of 
the Church on matters of faith and morals as made known by divine revela- 
tion. In like manner, the Bible is not a textbook of science and therefore 
cannot rightly be quoted either for or against evolution. The Biblical account 
of creation was written for men of every age, independently of the changing 
views of physical science. The Bible does not state whether God created 
all animals and plants in their present form, or gave the simple forms the 
power to develop into complex ones. The Church therefore only requires 
that the student accept as revealed truth the fact of creation and the 
spiritual and immortal nature of man’s soul. 


IN CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, the student should remember that the doctrine of 
scientific evolution is not a proved fact. It is essentially a theory based upon 
a group of hypotheses which are in harmony with one another, and afford 
the most probable explanation of the origin of organic species. It does not 
concern itself with the origin of life, but merely inquires into the genetic 
relations of systematic species, genera and families, and endeavors to arrange 
them according to a natural series of descent. It is a good working hypothesis 
for an orderly study of the organic world. The evolution doctrine is not a 
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creed to be accepted on faith and is by no means incompatible with religion, 
It does not teach that man is the goal of all evolutionary process, but that 
man is merely the present end product of one particular series of evolutionary 
changes. Moreover, evolution does not teach that man is a direct descendant 
of the apes and monkeys. Haeckel’s statement in his Riddle of the Universe 
that “man’s immediate descent from apes is an undoubted historical fact” 
has been stigmatized as false and absurd by eminent biologists and is a 
conclusion not justified by the available evidence. While not intrinsically 
impossible, this theory seems contrary to the general mind of the Church, 
although the Church has never condemned it. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE WITH DELAYED VOCATIONS 


REV. GEORGE M. MURPHY, S.J., A.B., A.M. 
THE SCHOOL OF ST. PHILIP NERI, BOSTON, MASS. 


When our chairman asked me to give a talk before the minor seminary 
group, I was willing to cooperate, but my formal experience with seminary 
work is only that of the last four years and only with respect to delayed 
vocations. So quite naturally, I turned to something more about belated 
vocations. For we had had a talk last year by Reverend Christopher Collins, 
Passionist Father from Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary, Dunkirk, New 
York, who spoke about belated vocations. Father Collins, however, spoke 
only about those whom the Passionist Fathers had had in their seminary at 
Holy Cross and I think the total numbers were about thirty-one. He spoke 
rather favorably about them and he indicated that they were really worth- 
while. In conclusion Father Collins said: “It seems unlikely that we or any 
diocese or order would have a large number of belated vocations at any one 
time. A school where candidates for various dioceses and orders could get 
together would seem more suitable than a regular minor seminary for giving 
them the special training they need for inspiring confidence and thus increas- 
ing chances for success. Under such circumstances, I believe the same favor- 
able results would be obtained with belated vocations in general as we 
obtained with our veterans.” 


So, in that point particularly, Father Collins had given me an opportunity 
for further discussion of the matter according to our experience, because in 
the four years we have had more than three hundred and fifty men who were 
with us for more or less time, though many of them never completed the 
course and were never certified at the end of the year. By the end of this 
year, I think we shall have had about two hundred and sixty students in the 
last four years whom we shall have passed for further study for the priest- 
hood. Thus, our experience has been with greater numbers and, moreover, 
as we are preparing not only for the Jesuit order but for all dioceses and 
religious and missionary groups, we have had a much more varied experience 
with delayed vocations. 


I gave as a title for this talk, “Our Experience With Delayed Vocations.” 
I refer especially to the experience of myself and the three other priests 
who have been with me since the beginning. All of us are mature. The least 
that any one has taught is nine years and there are two priests with me 
who have taught fifteen years. Our total Jesuit staff has increased during 
the past year because we opened a small resident seminary as the beginning 
of what we would like to have in the future, if the numbers warrant it. 
Therefore, we have now in the faculty a total of seven Jesuit priests. We 
have only one layman who teaches part-time French. Because our experience 
covers only four years, we feel that we are not experts. We do feel, however, 
that we are in a rather unique position for observation, since we have dealt 
for four years with belated or delayed vocations solely. And, because we 
have students who prepare for any diocese or religious or missionary com- 
munity, our experience should be more comprehensive. Two of us were Army 
Chaplains. 


Father Collins said that, for the purpose of this paper, he would define a 
belated vocation as “anyone who was at least twenty years old and who is 
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more than two years behind his age group in amount of education com- 
pleted, or in studies necessary for the priesthood.” In general, I would 
agree with that definition. But, if the want of Latin is a basis for judg- 
ment, we can understand that there might well be other students who, though 
not twenty years of age but in their “teens,’’ would be delayed in a sense. 
I refer particularly to those who might have taken commercial subjects in 
high school or a technical course or trade course or might have started out 
with an academic course in their first year and then transferred to one of 
those other courses. There are some who get the desire for priesthood in 
their second or third year of high school but because they are already com- 
mitted to a particular type of high school education, get that high school 
diploma and then try afterwards to get the education that is necessary for 
the priesthood. 


This idea of teen-agers still being, in a sense, “delayed vocations” is not 
just our own experience. I had a note recently from one of our priests in 
Rome who has been interested in this school and who strives on every 
occasion to give me any information that he finds which would be pertinent 
to delayed vocations. This priest told me about information that he has 
received through a French magazine entitled Le Recrutement Sacerdotal. 
Last summer delegates from most of the delayed vocation seminaries of 
France met for a small convention. There were some points of interest on 
the proceedings which I think might be interesting to you. 


Nearly all the schools started as special classes in minor seminaries but 
experience taught that separate schools were needed, so they pooled resources 
and created interdiocesan delayed vocation schools. They found that the 
multiplication of small schools was bad. It was difficult for financing, also 
difficult for manning with a teaching corps, and they found that more area 
schools would be better. This seems to bear out the idea which Father 
Collins expressed in his paper last year. The point, which is especially 
pertinent is this—that the minimum age for admission there is seventeen 
years. But they do take students who have finished only primary school 
but are more mature. They are kept for three or four years. They can be 
taught philosophy in that time if they are to go straight into theology. But, 
of course, this refers only to those who, I suppose, are twenty or over. In 
these French schools the major emphasis is always on French and Latin. 
There are two schools of thought on the Latin. One maintains that they 
should have classical Latin, and they insist on the cultural side and say that 
classes should progress through Cicero as would usually be done in a regular 
full course in preparation for the priesthood. There are others who look 
upon it from the practical aspect, and this group prefers to teach Latin 
from the liturgy and the Bible saying that it is far more practical and 
certainly is adequate for the future needs especially where they are trying 
to hasten candidates along. Greek is taught only in a few schools and then 
only to certain pupils. They try to give them some basic ideas in science, 
sort of a gentleman’s knowledge, so that the students will not be wholly out 
of contact with modern thought. The science studies, however, are very 
restricted. They have to do manual and domestic work and one school even 
specializes in receiving overworked students from other schools, since their 
climate is particularly good. Students who might be in danger of cracking 
up are sent there for a rest. 


There are about thirty-four of these delayed vocation schools in France 
and all have smaller numbers than we have at St. Philip’s. They also came 
to the conclusion that individual private rooms are the ideal, but, of course, 
under the circumstances, they have not always been possible. There is very 
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little formality or strict seminary life involved. They strive to have a family 
spirit. Smoking is officially permitted nearly everywhere. They also strive 
to teach the young men, many of whom I suppose are of the peasant class, 
a certain amount of etiquette. So much, then, for the French delayed voca- 
tion schools that I have heard about and which I thought might be interesting 
for yourselves. 


One of the big fruits of our experience has been the necessity of investi- 
gation in advance. Since we take students from all over the country and 
since we are not able to see many of them personally, we have set up an 
organization of a sort whereby they would be investigated before we would 
accept them. On account of the maturer age bracket and the fact that we 
were dealing with men who had had a change of purpose in life, some of 
whom were doubtful as to whether they really had a solid desire for the 
priesthood, I thought that they should be investigated previously. I asked 
Jesuit priests in different sections of the country to act as our investigators 
and I saw to it that students, whenever possible, would go to one of those 
priests for investigation. But, despite our best efforts, we still have a num- 
ber of misfits and I regret to say that the written recommendations that 
have been received from some pastors and assistants were not objective. I 
have had favorable recommendations, even though certain students had had 
a definite instability and had shown definite indications of unsuitability for 
the priesthood. Priests have sent them on with a rather general recom- 
mendation saying that they thought they would make worthy students for 
the priesthood and they would like to encourage them to go on. 


The need of investigation has been borne out by the number of tempera- 
mentally unstable individuals whom we have had. We have also had several 
converts whose stability, too, one might question. That is, having become 
converts, they might have gotten a notion that they wanted to give God 
everything and so they were going to join the priesthood, though they 
probably didn’t have the basic qualifications or really the time to absorb the 
solid Catholicity and foundation which we would exact of those who want 
to be priests. We also have those who are repentant wrongdoers, that is, 
who had been living an un-Catholic life over a long period of time and then, 
not necessarily on account of fox-hole religion, got hold of themselves and 
determined that they wanted to go ahead and become priests. A large per- 
centage of these do not persevere. We have also had a few “pious frauds,” 
as I would call them, those who are given to a great deal of external devotion 
of Catholic faith, but haven’t the solid substance behind it. They, of course, 
don’t last very long, but I think we run into these frequently in seminaries. 


With respect to physical health, we have had to depend upon doctors’ cer- 
tificates which we exacted for entrance. It is my conviction, however, and 
my determination with respect to the entering of class this fall that we 
should not depend upon home doctors’ reports. For as a matter of fact, I 
had one doctor who said he knew an individual socially and professionally 
for fourteen years and knew all his family. Yet this past year that individ- 
ual was found to be a bit unstable and then it came out, when I made 
further investigation, that he had definitely been a periodic alcoholic over the 
past two years since he came out of the service. If the doctor had told me, 
as he should have done in his written report, that he had had trouble with 
him, it would have been a different story. I have noticed that there is a 
tendency to suppress such information particularly if it refers to tempera- 
mental instability or even a sort of psychopathic personality. There is too 
much of that—“Johnnie is a good boy” or “We'll give him a chance” or 
“He comes from a good family.” It is wrong to “pass the buck” and put 
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that burden upon seminary authorities. In the new Bulletin for this year 
we are not going to exact a doctor’s certificate. We have made provision 
for every student to be given a physical examination upon arrival at the 
school. 


In our antecedent investigation we are not much concerned about mental 
ability of the individual. We do wish all to have at least average mental 
ability, but, to be exacting and to refuse a student merely because he got 
poor grades in high school, we have found is not a practical attitude for this 
particular school. There is many an individual who went along through 
high school indifferently because he had no definite objective. He comes to 
us later in life and has a real determination. We have found that many 
who had poor grades in high school have done exceptionally well with us and 
have continued to do well in the seminaries and religious communities to 
which they have gone. As soon as they arrive here at the school we tell 
them that the reputation of this school has not been made by the brilliant 
men whom we have had. It has rather been made by men of average mental 
ability who worked very hard and had a serious purpose. 


With respect to age, our Bulletin states the following: “In accordance with 
a survey of seminary requirements, in the United States, and because of 
the delayed vocation aspect of this school, the age bracket of acceptability 
is from twenty to thirty-five years of age. Since certain dioceses allow excep- 
tions in specific cases especially with respect to maximum age, the school will 
consider acceptance of such exceptional cases. These exceptions however, in 
most instances will be required to submit a letter of provisional acceptance 
from a bishop or religious superior, for it would be futile for a rather 
appreciably older individual to undertake the preparation for the priesthood 
without some assurance of acceptance for further study.” That is what we 
state in the Bulletin but in practice we have admitted students, as I have 
previously noted, who were in their late “teens.” We try to keep them at a 
minimum. With respect to those who are over thirty-five, we have exacted 
that they have some sort of tentative acceptance before we take them at 
the school. We have problems enough seeing that they are placed after 
they have given indication that they have the basic qualifications for going 
on to the priesthood. But, if we were to take ‘those in who are appreciably 
older, in their forties and older, we would only create more and more prob- 
lems for ourselves in trying to place them. 

Practically looked at, however, the matter of age is a variable. It depends 
upon circumstances. If one were to apply for admission and had the means 
to finance his education through to his ordination or very close to it, and 
let us suppose he would be ordained by the time he was forty-five or fifty, 
I feel that we would have no difficulty getting a bishop to take him especially 
where it is not going to cost the bishop anything for his education. If he 
perseveres, he has so many years of priestly service from him. If he doesn’t 
persevere, it hasn’t cost the diocesan authorities anything. That is one 
point where a distinction must be made between religious superiors and 
bishops accepting men who are rather mature. A bishop might well accept 
a man who is more mature and, as long as he will be able to pay his way, 
he has very little risk involved in it. On the other hand for a religious com- 
munity, once the man has completed his noviceship and has made his vows, 
they are committed to him. Certainly in our organization, the Jesuits, he 
becomes our problem. 

We also hesitate to accept those who are “teen-agers.” Experience has 
taught us that they are a poor risk. These young men who have been 
having their progressive education of the day, who probably never had to 
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work hard to get anything scholastically, who took what courses they cared 
to take, shopped around, took the ones which gave the most easy grades, who 
didn’t have to do much home study and could always say they had study periods 
during the day, whose standing in class not infrequently depends upon how 
they stand with the teacher personally—these we have found rather unsatis- 
factory. So, though we did take some of these students in past years and 
probably will take some next year, we have been very, very direct with 
them when we have accepted them. We have told them they would have to 
work hard and, if they didn’t give us indication of their willingness to work, 
they would soon be out. When we have had to ask one of those students to 
withdraw for scholastic reasons—one of these teen-agers—not infrequently 
somebody has said to me, “Well, don’t you think he could still go on to the 
priesthood; don’t you think it’s probably because the course is so accelerated?” 
To which I reply: “Probably it is, Father, although I still doubt about his 
basic mental ability. It is quite possible that the course is too accelerated 
but he can’t have his cake and eat it. If he wants to get the course more 
slowly, then he will have to go back into first year high school and get his 
high school Latin in just the ordinary hand-fed method of year-to-year.” 
We have our course set up for a certain schedule and we know that we can 
do it if the students apply themselves and if they have average mental ability. 
Apparently those who are not able to fulfill it either have not the basic mental 
ability or they have not applied themselves. And most of the time it is a 
want of application. 


Throughout this talk I have implied, and I have directly stated, that the 
School of St. Philip Neri is the only school in the United States that caters 
solely to men with delayed vocations for all dioceses and religious orders. I 
have no reason to think that it is otherwise, though it is possible that there 
might be some other one. If there be such, I have never heard about it. 
I have heard and I know about seminaries that have taken students in con- 
junction with their freshman college courses in the minor seminary or the 
fifth year, as it is called, and have tried to give them beginners’ Latin whilst 
at the same time they are going on with their other studies. Therefore when 
I speak, as I shall speak now, about the advantages of a special school with 
respect to taking care of delayed vocations, I realize that it is going to be 
an “ex parte” argument. I wish to assure all here and anyone else who 
ever reads or hears about what I have to say in this respect that it is not 
just to build up our own ego or to justify our existence that I speak this 
way. It is merely to do a service for the Church Universal and if the time 
ever comes when we cannot serve that purpose, the School of St. Philip Neri 


will gladly fold up. 


What, then, are the principal advantages of a school like this? As those 
who have been concerned about delayed vocations in France have noted, the 
first advantage is economy. To have one school or area schools to take care 
of the need is much better for everybody concerned. One can cut down on 
the personnel required and it will involve less expense. For, if a teacher 
has to be set aside to teach beginners’ Latin to one or two students or to a 
small number, there is wanting a certain economy of personnel, and extra 
burdens are placed upon one for just a minimum result. The second advan- 
tage—it is usually difficult in schools when you have one or two students who 
are not fulfilling the general time schedule or class schedule of the rest of 
the students. The individual is out of step with the general discipline; he 
may be roaming around at odd hours, and it could be difficult to supervise 
his day. The third advantage is, as I have noted before, the fact that the 
students are generally more mature and, therefore, they feel less embarrass- 
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ment than if there were one or two mature individuals in a group much 
younger than themselves. There is not only the embarrassment of recitation 
and possible slowness in grasping things in comparison with those who are 
younger but also the maturer individual finds it kind of hard to adapt 
himself to the tenor or the temperament of the younger group. Whereas, in 
St. Philip’s where the majority are more mature, they don’t have to be troubled 
with adaption. This is one of the hardest years I think for those who are 
delayed. For students to come back after having been away from books for 
many years and to have to settle down to the drudgery of memory, which is 
required in order to get the Latin and Greek foundation, it takes a great 
deal of application and adaptation. 


The fourth advantage is the fact that students may attend this school 
without commitment—that is, those who are in the ordinary age bracket 
from “teen-agers” through those who are thirty-five years of age. Were 
they to enter a seminary or to enter a religious community in order to 
get their preparation, they would be rather definitely committed to a certain 
organization or they would have a certain affiliation. At the School of St. 
Philip Neri we find that not a few have the sincere desire to go on to the 
priesthood but wonder if they can get the studies. The result is that their 
determination with respect to the priesthood is sort of contingent. So, whilst 
they are proving themselves in that respect, attending a school in which they 
do not have to have commitment is, of course, very much to their advantage. 
The fifth advantage is the fact that, by the cooperation of our Jesuit superior 
and the experience we have had for four years we have teachers who had 
a lot of previous teaching experience and who now have had this particular 
and more specific experience of teaching accelerated courses. It should be 
readily seen that that would be a task for many organizations to get a 
teacher who would be particularly adapted to do such work. Sometimes it 
might involve a sort of haphazard arrangement whereby a teacher who is 
teaching another subject would have assigned to himself the work of giving 
beginners’ Latin but without any special aptitude for the same. It is our inten- 
tion at this school to keep these teachers as long as their health and other 
circumstances permit. Though we say it with due humility, we think the 
results which we have shown to date are indicative of the fact that we have 
had good teaching and the teachers have shown special adaptability for this 
particular work. 


The sixth advantage is that there is concentration of effort applied in these 
nine months of study. To expect a student to get a good Latin foundation 
and at the same time to do the work of fifth or sixth year in a minor sem- 
inary or freshman or sophomore of college is, I think, expecting a bit too 
much. We are led to this conclusion from what we have heard from other 
priests who have had students who have tried to do the same and also from 
students themselves who have become discouraged with the results of what 
they had gotten in such a system. Our students say that they are very, 
very glad that they did put the year aside in order to get the foundation and 
to get that solely. 


Our results to date have been very satisfactory, we think. We lose about 
17% of the students during the school year and, though we have not been 
going long enough to have any figures with respect to the long-range aspect, 
that is, their artival at ordination, we anticipate that there will be about 
another 35% who will have been approved by the school, sent on to seminaries 
or religious communities, only to fall by the wayside. That leaves us with 
the estimate which concurs pretty generally with the percentages made by 
a Jesuit delayed vocation school at Osterley in England, in which the results 
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have been 50%. That is, 50% of those who had been enrolled for more or 
less time at their institution eventually arrived at priesthood. If we are 
able to produce results such as those, we still think we shall be doing quite 
well for the Church here in this country. 


Many priests ask me what the future of the school is, and I imagine they 
think most of these vocations are war-born and that, once the backlog of 
war-born vocations is taken care of, there wouldn’t be much need for a school 
of this nature. We all realize, however, that it is four years since the war 
was over. For the past two years we have been getting many vocations that 
were not specifically war-born. True, most of them had been veterans, as 
would be expected of those who have the health and the ability to go on 
to the priesthood. But we find that those who have been coming to us during 
the past two years may have had the idea of going on to the priesthood 
when they were in the service but for one reason or another they didn’t 
decide to do anything about it until more recently. Many thought that they 
had not the qualifications to go on for the priesthood and decided thereafter. 
So, it is our conviction that the numbers of specifically war-born vocations 
have been taken care of and that now we are settling down to a more normal 
situation. It is quite possible that our numbers may drop appreciably, though 
it is an odd thing that even this year, instead of becoming less, our enrollment 
has increased. We began the first year with eighty-five; the second year 
with eighty-six; the third year with one hundred five; and this year we 
began with one hundred fifteen. Several reasons might be adduced for 
this, but we think one of the big reasons for the increase in enrollment in 
this particular school is the fact that St. Philip’s is known more generally 
throughout the country. We have not been anxious to multiply delayed 
vocations as such. We have never directed our publicity toward the individ- 
uals themselves. We have preferred to direct our publicity to priests, because 
we feel that anyone who has a worthy vocation or gives indication of the 
same would be in touch with some priest and would have discussed his voca- 
tion with him. Thus at this time we are inclined to think that, far from 
the school being reduced to a very small number which would not warrant 
our conducting it, we shall always have enough delayed vocations here in 


this country. 

With that in mind we purchased an estate last summer in which we are 
able to accommodate thirty students and faculty. This is by no means ade- 
quate for what enrollment we have had so far but, at least, it is the begin- 
ning of a resident school which, of course, is the ideal toward which we 
should be working. It might well be that as time goes on the numbers would 
be reduced from one hundred fifteen down to the thirty or so that we could 
accommodate at that boarding institution. If such be the case, we shall 
settle for just those thirty. For that reason we are hesitant about expanding 
the boarding facilities until we have had more time to estimate a certain 
stability in the enrollment. It would be folly for us to go to great expense, 
if we had the money to do so, to set up such a school for eighty or so students 
and find out after a few years that the numbers would be appreciably reduced. 
So, until that day, we shall still continue to have a day school which operates 
with the more substantial number of the students in Boston and then the 
boarding school for those thirty or so who can be accommodated at Haverhill. 








COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 


In the Auditorium of Xavier University, Sister Mary Aloysius, President 
of the College and University Department, called the meeting to order and 
asked Father Munday to offer prayer. 


Sister Mary Aloysius introduced Mother Mary Agatha, Sister of the Blessed 
Sacrament, President of Xavier University, who welcomed the delegates, 
remarking that these meetings on its campus would be considered one of the 
outstanding events during the celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the 
founding of Xavier University. 


The Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, D.D., Bishop of Covington, then gave the 
keynote address, “The Papal Program for Peace and International Under- 
standing,” which is printed elsewhere in the proceedings. 


Sister Mary Aloysius made several announcements, including the Committee 
on Resolutions, whose members were Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun of St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., Chairman; Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., of 
Providence College, Providence, R.I.; Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., of 
Niagara University; and the Committee on Nominations: Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame, Chairman; Sister 
Catharine Marie, S.C., of the College of Mount St. Vincent; Rt. Rev. Raphael 
Heider, 0.S.B., of St. Martin’s College; Rev. Vincent C. Dore, O.P., of Provi- 
lence College; Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., of Loyola University in New 
Drleans, 


The Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., of the University of Detroit, reminded 
the delegates that registration in the Association was not registration in the 
Department and advised all those attending the meetings of the College and 
University Department to fill out the proper registration cards. 

The Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., New York, New York, gave the address, 
“UNESCO and the Catholic College,” which is printed elsewhere in the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Robert S. Shea of Xaxier University invited the delegates, in the name 
of Mother Mary Agatha, to the Convocation scheduled for 8:00 P.M., at which 
Most Rev. Joseph Kiwanuka, Vicar Apostolic of Masaka, British East Africa, 
was to receive an honorary LL.D. degree. Dr. Shea also called to the attention 
of the delegates the concert to be given by the choir of Xavier University 
in the gymnasium at 1:15 P.M. on Thursday. 

Adjournment of the first session at 11:45 A.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 2:00 P.M. 


Sister Mary Aloysius requested Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., the Vice 
President of the Department, to open the second session with prayer. An- 
nouncements were then made, including the request of Monsignor Hochwalt 
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that copies of all speeches of the participants in the program be turned in 
to one of the national staff members in convention headquarters for printing 
in the annual proceedings of the Association. 

The President next called on the chairmen of various committees for their 
reports. Father Whelan read the report of the Membership Committee; 
Father Meade that of the Insurance and Annuities Committee; and Father 
Rooney that of the Washington Committee. All of these reports were accepted 
by the Department and will be found elsewhere in the proceedings. 

The Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., of St. Louis University, presented the 
report of the Graduate Record Examination in Thomistic Philosophy Commit- 
tee, which is printed in another place in the proceedings. Since the Commit- 
tee reported that its work was finished, Father Reinert moved that, on the 
acceptance of the report, the Committee be dissolved; this motion was seconded 
and passed by the Department. 

Father Reinert was asked by the President to give the delegates some 
information on the National Commission on Accrediting, of which he is a 
member. After briefly considering the good points and the bad points of 
the four general classes of accrediting agencies now functioning, he stated 
that the purposes of the National Commission on Accrediting, at the present 
time made up of thirty members, representing various associations of colleges 
and universities, will be contained in a proposed constitution of which mimeo- 
graphed copies will be sent to the presidents of the colleges and universities 
in the associations. Father Reinert recommended that Catholic colleges and 
universities support the Commission. One of the delegates inquired whether 
the colleges would be expected to approve the constitution and become mem- 
bers of the Commission. Father Reinert replied that the constitution would 
first have to be accepted by the Commission, and then the colleges would be 
invited to membership in the Commission for which a small fee would be 
required. He brought out that the Commission is not itself an accrediting 
agency, but has for its main purpose the approval of the procedures of the 
accrediting agencies; and that the members of the Commission will be ex- 
pected to abide by its recommendations concerning accrediting agencies. It 
was objected by one of the delegates that the associations represented on 
the Commission are not sufficiently broad in their membership to speak for 
all the colleges and universities of the country; and that the American Coun- 
cil on Education would be a more representative body. To this Father Reinert 
replied that the American Council on Education does not wish to be identified 
with a policy-making group such as the National Commission on Accrediting. 

At the end of the general meeting, the delegates broke up into sectional 
meetings. The meeting of the Committee on Inter-American Affairs was held 
in the Auditorium and presided over by Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Wood- 
stock College. The Committee on Graduate Study, with Rev. Philip S. Moore, 
C.S.C., of ‘the University of Notre Dame, presiding, and the Panel for Regis- 
trars, with Miss Catherine R. Rich, of the Catholic University of America 
presiding, met in rooms of the library of Xavier University. Papers read at 
these meetings and reports on them are included in another section of the 
proceedings. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, April 13 
In the morning, a Business Meeting of College Presidents, presided over 


by Brother G. Paul, F.S.C., of La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa., was held 
at Loyola University; a report on this meeting is printed elsewhere in the 
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proceedings. At the same time, an Executive Meeting of Deans of Graduate 
Schools was conducted at the Municipal Auditorium, with Rev. Philip S. Moore, 
C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame, presiding; no report on this meeting 
was submitted because of the confidential matters discussed. 


Delta Epsilon Sigma had its business meeting, followed by a luncheon, 
at Arnaud’s Restaurant, under the presidency of Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, 
C.M., of Niagara University. Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., became the new 
president. The hosts for this meeting were St. Mary’s Dominican College and 
Loyola University of the South. Papers delivered at the meeting will be 
found at another place in the proceedings. 


Sectional meetings of the Department were held during the afternoon at 
Xavier University. Rev. Cyril Meyer, C.M., of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., presided over the Panel for Deans; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, over the Section for 
Teacher Education; Mr. Charles A. Brecht, of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., over the Panel on Public Relations. Reports and addresses of these 
meetings will be found in this publication. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, April 14 


The final general session of the Department was called to order by the 
President, Sister Mary Aloysius, in the Auditorium of Xavier University at 
9:30 A.M. Father Dunne, the Vice President, said the prayer. 


Sister Mary Aloysius then introduced Rev. William E. McManus, of the 
Department of Education, NCWC, the leader of the panel discussion on 
Legislation Affecting the Catholic College. Father McManus presented the 
other members of the panel: Francis J. Brown of the American Council on 
Education, David P. Doyle of the Legal Department, NCWC, and Donald J. 
Shank of the Institute of International Education, Mr. Shank, on being ques- 
tioned concerning Fulbright grants, replied that this year 7,000 applications 
have been received for approximately 700 awards; that a good academic 
record and a definite project for study abroad and approval by the authorities 
of the applicant’s college are the chief requisites for selection. Mr. Shank 
stated that, if a mature priest or nun is already teaching, application should be 
made through the Conference Board of the Associated Research Councils, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Brown, speaking for his organization, said that the Council’s 
activity in this field is twofold: cooperation with the other three Councils 
on the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs and, through its Commission 
on the Occupied Areas, assisting in the development of programs for per- 
sons coming into this country for short periods. Mr. Shank pointed out that 
teachers from abroad who come here to teach can secure round-trip trans- 
portation through the Fulbright Act and in certain cases a very limited 
amount of dollars through the Smith-Mundt Act. In reply to a question 
concerning students from occupied areas, Mr. Shank answered that the 
Department of the Army is sending 200 Japanese and 500 Germans to study 
in this country. He also imparted the information that about 5,000 American 
veterans are studying abroad under the GI Bill plus about 600 students enjoy- 
ing Fulbright grants. With regard to the status of students from abroad 
who wish to pursue undergraduate work in this country, Mr. Shank said that 
the Smith-Mundt Act provides for graduate students only, and that for the 
most part foreign graduates are at a higher level than our own liberal arts 
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graduates. Right now the dollar situation is such that students coming to 
this country must have some private source for spending money, even where 
such necessities as laundry are concerned. On the whole, the Institute of 
International Education has an oversupply of undergraduate scholarships for 
study in this country, though this may eventually lead to increased federal 
aid in bringing more students here. 


Mr. Doyle was questioned on federal scholarships. He replied that so far 
this is merely a proposal, with no legislation in prospect; that he doubts 
whether such legislation will be introduced in the near future on account of 
the present hue and cry for economy. Dr. Brown said that in his opinion the 
tendency is to get general aid to education out of the way first, and then the 
scholarship program will be brought up later as an administration measure. 
He is in favor of pushing the scholarships independently. Mr. Doyle did 
not think that general aid is a dead issue, since legislative committees are 
considering aid under special conditions, such as the need for new. school 
buildings. When asked about the kind of scholarship program that is under 
consideration, Dr. Brown answered that the original President’s Commission 
had in view scholarships based on both ability and need, but recently the 
condition of “need” has been severely criticized by the administration sup- 
porters of the bill, since the determination of need would involve almost 
impossible administrative difficulties. The commonly accepted grant for each 
year will be $600. Since this grant will be given directly to the student 
who will be allowed to select his college, it was objected that students will 
be inclined to choose colleges with lower tuition fees, such as state universities, 
rather than the more expensive private colleges. Dr. Brown replied that while 
the President’s Commission considered the problem of the varying costs of 
education in different parts of the country, the experience of the Veterans 
Administration with the problem of varying fees has led to the adoption of 
the lump-sum grant. He also stated that the scholarships will be allocated 
to the states, with the number being apportioned on the basis of 50 per cent 
on the number of high school graduates and 50 per cent gn the number of 
students of college age in the state. A student who receives a scholarship 
in one state may go to a college in another state. 


Questioned on where the school buildings to accommodate these students 
will come from, Dr. Brown said that a bill has been passed by the House and 
Senate setting aside $300,000,000 for faculty and student housing. This money 
will be distributed to the colleges regardless of the control under which they 
are administered, since it is part of the general housing authority. But it 
appears that this sum will not be enough since the need is for 110,000 single, 
9,000 married and 7,000 faculty living units, which is double the number of 
units the funds will provide for. The grants will be allocated on a state basis, 
with no state receiving more than 10 per cent. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency will administer the program, and representatives of the 
Office of Education may assist in the determination of need. There will be 
no control of rents and operation. No unusual guarantees for the loans will 
be required, since the federal government will respect the good business sense 
of the institutions. The amortization period will be forty years and the rate 
of interest the same as government bonds, about 2.6 per cent, which is a 
better rate than practically any college can receive from other sources. The 
buildings must be used strictly for living purposes. Dr. Brown stated that, 
once the President signs the bill, the money can be obtained without much 
delay; formal applications, for the loans will probably be available within 
four weeks. The colleges that have already prepared plans for new housing 
will most likely be first served, but some portion of the funds will be saved 
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for late-comers. Also funds will be available each year since the payments 
made on the principal will be available for reloan. 


Concerning the question of expanding other facilities in institutions for 
higher education, Dr. Brown expressed the opinion that there will be no signi- 
ficant recession in college enrollment in the near future. At present, the 
non-veteran is replacing the veteran, and he expects a plateau period to be 
followed by a further increase in the college population after 1958. Father 
McManus pointed out that three to four million veterans have not used their 
educational benefits, and that they will have to begin to do so before July 
25, 1951. Dr. Brown added that in the case of many colleges this means 
that the veterans must enter with the freshman class in September, 1950. The 
Veterans Administration maintains that thereafter veterans will not be able 
to interrupt their courses without losing their benefits altogether. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education believes that the Veterans Administration is ex- 
ceeding its authority in this regulation, since such a restriction was not con- 
tained in the GI Bill. The Council is also interesting the veterans organiza- 
tions in fighting this regulation. 

The present situation with regard to Old Age and Survivors Insurance or 
Social Security was brought up, and Mr. Doyle explained that while in the 
original legislation the lay employees of tax-exempt institutions were omitted 
from these benefits, they have been included in legislation passed by the House 
of Representatives. Under this legislation the employees contribute their 
share to the general fund. But the employer has the alternative of waiving 
his tax-exemption in this case and contributing 50 per cent of the tax; or not 
waiving tax-exemption and contributing nothing. If the latter alternative is 
chosen, the employee will lose from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of his benefits. 
Father McManus remarked that 95 per cent of the tax-exempt institutions 
polled by the NCEA stated that they would sign a waiver and pay the tax; 
and that a good many of those who will not already have their own private 
retirement plans. Mr. Doyle estimated that by 1951 the legislation will be 
in effect. P 


Father McManus continued the discussion by remarking that the foregoing 
legislation which touches on the ticklish problem of tax-exemption may lead 
the federal government, in its current need for more revenue, to examine 
other ways and means of encroaching on tax-exemption. Mr. Doyle added 
that educational institutions open themselves to these dangers by competing 
with industries. The federal government is now looking into the possibilities 
of taxing the profits of industries run by educational institutions. Dr. Brown 
stated that the American Council on Education is not in favor of taxing those 
institutions which assume risks in commercial enterprises. Mr. Shank said 
that he is opposed to any educational institution operating tax-exempt com- 
mercial enterprises with or without risks. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, Dr. Brown replied, feels that the government should not interfere with 
an institution which assumes the risks in a commercial enterprise, because 
otherwise the government would have the right to examine thoroughly the 
financial organization of the institution, He stated that the government does 
not object to educational institutions purchasing businesses directly, but that 
the institutions should be cautious in this matter since they have to assume 
responsibility for losses as well as hope for profits. Mr. Doyle expressed the 
opinion that eventually the federal government will tax all profits from com- 
mercial activities, even those made by tax-exempt institutions. The discussion 
led into other phases of this problem. 


At the close of the discussion, one of the delegates expressed appreciation 
for the Handbook on Foreign Institutions published by the American Council 
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on Education, and the work done by the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers, which is affiliated with the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Sister Mary Aloysius then thanked the members of the panel for their 
cooperation in making available to the members of the Department so much 
valuable information. 

The Business Meeting of the Department opened with the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, read by the chairman, Monsignor Haun. 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Be it resolved by the College and University Department in convention 
assembled in New Orleans that: 

a. We acknowledge the prestige graciously conferred upon us by the par- 
ticipation in our program of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
Yishop of Chicago. 

b. We express our thanks to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
F. Rummel, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, to the Very Rev. Msgr. Henry 
C. Bezou, general chairman of the committee on arrangements, and to the 
clergy and the lay members of the various committees, through whose warm- 
hearted hospitality and detailed care our stay in the Crescent City has been 
made so pleasant. 

C. We speak a special word of thanks to the president, the faculty, and 
the students of Xavier University, hosts in a particular manner to the Col- 
lege and University Department, and we congratulate the University on 
the completion of its first quarter century of high-minded educational service. 


II 


Whereas through her social agencies and through the religious and lay 
teachers of her colleges and universities the Catholic Church in America 
must continue to exercise outstanding leadership in the promotion of race 
relationships based on justice and charity; 


And whereas the denial of equal educational opportunities because of segre- 
gation based on race, color, or national origin is not only directly opposed to 
the basic tenets of Christianity and Catholicism but equally foreign to Ameri- 
can democratic principles; 

Be it resolved that all Catholic institutions of higher learning be ready 
to join in with and possibly to spearhead movements to remove inequality 
of educational opportunities by opening their doors to students regardless of 
their race, color, or national origin; 

And be it further resolved that where strong public opinion or discrimina- 
tory laws directly or indirectly hamper the free action of Catholic colleges 
and universities, these institutions use every means at their disposal to 
educate the public to the unfairness of such discrimination and to the necessity 
of improving educational facilities for all American youth even where the 
framework of segregation cannot be immediately eliminated. 


Ill 


Whereas international understanding and a firm peace cannot be attained 
except through the principles of the Pope’s Plan for Peace, based on an over- 
coming of secularism through a vivid new finding in men’s minds of God and 
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His Son, our Savior, together with a new flourishing of Christian virtues 
in the hearts of men, 


Be it resolved that we rededicate ourselves to the task of infusing with 
the Christian spirit all teaching and guidance at the college and university 
level of Catholic education. 


Father Cunningham presented the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. The slate was as follows: 


President: Very Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., S.T.D., University of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice President: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Ph.D., St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elected Member of the General Executive Board, 1950-1954—-Rev. Daniel 
M. Galliher, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


Class of 1950-1954: 


Rev. Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Very Rev. Theodore Mehling, C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland, 
Ore. 

Mother Mary Agatha, S.B.S., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 


To replace Father Meyer in the Class of 1947-1951—Very Rev. William 
C. Gianera, S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 


On the slate as originally presented, Rev. Anselm Keefe, O. Praem., of St. 
Norbert’s College, had been included as a replacement for Sister Mary Peter, 
O.P., St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., who, while already a member of 
the Executive Committee, was recently elected president of the Midwestern 
Regional Unit of the Department and by reason of that office entitled to 
membership on the Committee. One of the delegates objected that according 
to the By-laws of the Department, a unit which elects as president a member 
who is already on the Executive Committee thereby loses the right to place 
another member on the Committee. Consequently, Father Keefe’s name was 
withdrawn from the slate which was unanimously elected by the Department 
as amended. 

Since there was no further business, Sister Mary Aloysius asked for a 
motion to adjourn, which was seconded and passed. Father Dunne offered 
the closing prayer. 


Adjournment at 11:15 A.M. 


Rev. DANIEL P. MuNDAY, C.M., 
Acting Secretary 
BrRoTHER A. PoTAMIAN, F.S.C., 
Secretary 
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MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 
New Orleans, La., April 11, 1950 


The Executive Committee, College and University Department, N.C.E.A., 
met in Memorial Exhibit Hall A, Municipal Auditorium at 4:15 on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 11. 


Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, President of the Department and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, presided. She requested Father Dunne to say 
the opening prayer. 


Brother Potamian, Secretary of the Department and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, called the roll. 


Present: Sister Mary Aloysius, Father Barrett, Father Blume, Sister 
Catharine Marie, Sister Charles Mary, Father Crandell, Father Cunningham, 
Msgr. Dillon, Father Duce, Father Dunne, Msgr. FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, 
Msgr. Haun, Abbott Heider, Sister M. St. Ignatius, Father Kammer, Father 
Meade, Father Mehling, Father Meyer, Father Millor, Father Moore, Father 
Munday, Brother Potamian, Sister Peter, Father Reinert, Father Rooney, 
Brother B. Thomas, Father Whelan, Father Wilson, Sister Michael. 


Absent: Father Dwyer, Father Elbert, Brother Emilian, Father Keleher, 
Mother Lucia, Dr. McMahon, Father Miltner, Brother G. Paul, Father Slavin. 


The Chairman then requested Brother B. Thomas to formulate a letter of 
condolence to Brother Emilian on the death of his sister and Monsignor Dillon 
to do the same for Brother Potamian on the death of his mother. 


Representation was then made to the Chairman at the request of Father 
McManus that it would be impossible to complete presentation of the matter 
assigned to his panel in the time allotted on Friday morning. Monsignor 
Haun remarked that the time could readily be extended because the final 
Executive Committee meeting of the Department was needed to take up only 
the important items that might arise during the convention proper. These 
business items could be transacted in short order, All agreed to extend the 
time of the panel meeting. 


The chairman then called on Father Whelan for a preliminary report of 
the Membership Committee. He reported that the committee had agreed to 
admit Mt. St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Md., to constituent membership 
as a senior college. Father Whelan then took up the discussion of the 
problems involved in the classification of the religion courses in the various 
institutions as reported in the questionnaires, He mentioned that he tallied 
197 different courses. He suggested that a second questionnaire be sent out 
to clarify the type of course and requested authorization to proceed with 
this. Monsignor Haun observed that no special authorization was needed; 
that the committee could proceed on its own initiative to send out this ques- 
tionnaire. It was further remarked that it might be necessary to get the 
college catalogs to clarify the courses and to assist in classification. Father 
Cunningham urged that the committee secure the catalogs for this purpose. 
The survey might help the colleges to revamp their religion courses and 
establish some uniformity. Motion was then made by Father Galliher that 
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the report of the Membership Committee be accepted. It was seconded by 
Monsignor Haun and carried. The complete report of the Committee on 
Membership appears in the proceedings. 


Father Galliher then called attention to the fact that the term of office 
of the chairman of the Committee on Membership expires with the present 
meeting. Father Cunningham nominated Father Whelan for a second term. 
er gaa Haun seconded the motion and Father Whelan was unanimously 
elected. 


The Chairman called for a report of the Committee on Insurance and 
Annuities. Father Meade gave a brief summary of the report, which appears 
in its entirety in the proceedings. Father Galliher moved that the report 
be accepted and the motion was seconded by Father Cunningham. 


Sister Mary Aloysius recognized Father Reinert to make a report for the 
Committee on Minority Groups. Serving with Father Reinert on the com- 
mittee were Sister Mary Peter and Father Crandell. This committee was to 
present a set of resolutions expressing the attitude of the Catholic colleges 
and universities regarding treatment of minority groups. Father Reinert 
read the resolutions. Some question arose as to the wording. Sister Catharine 
Marie suggested the elimination of the paragraph starting with “Whereas” 
which paragraph implied that Catholic institutions were not always opposed 
to discrimination. Father Kammer mentioned that since candidates are 
not admitted to Catholic colleges essentially on the basis of religion but on 
the supposition that they are to take a prescribed course, this ought to be 
pointedly stated. Brother B. Thomas proposed that the resolution express 
a positive attitude and thus resemble the New York State law on discrimina- 
tion, The expression “minority groups” could thereby be eliminated. Father 
Crandell objected that rewording the resolution might kill the strength and 
not convey the impression the committee desired. Motion was made by 
Father Cunningham and seconded by Brother B. Thomas that these resolutions 
with the slight modifications be presented to the Resolutions Committee of 
the Department for incorporation with the general resolutions at the close 
of the convention. All agreed. 


Father Rooney was then called upon to make a report for the Committee 
on the Roster. He reported that he had collated information regarding Cath- 
olic scholars and proposed forwarding this data to the National Secretary’s 
Office to be made available to any institutions desiring it. It was much too 
extensive to be mimeographed and sent to all institutions. Sister Mary 
Aloysius then asked whether the work of the committee should be continued. 
Father Galliher moved that the report of the committee be accepted with a 
vote of thanks and that the committee be dissolved since its work had been 
completed. 


Monsignor FitzGibbon was called on to read the report which follows: 


At the conclusion of the Executive Committee Meeting in Cincinnati in 
January, 1950, the Chairman appointed by Sister Mary Aloysius asked Sister 
M. St. Ignatius of Regis College, Weston, Mass., and the Rev. Norbert C. 
Barrett of Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, to serve on the committee. The 
members of the committee met on the afternoon of January 10, 1950, and 
discussed in a general way the plan which was proposed, namely, to have 
the Executive Committee undertake each year a study of some phase of 
Catholic education and to publish the results of the study in the Newsletter. 


The members of the committee were agreed that such a study each year 
would be of interest and profit to the member colleges, and of great value to 
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the Church in America. It was felt by the members of the committee that 
the Newsletter should be more than a record of the minutes of the Executive 
Meeting and of the Regional Meetings, and a journal for carrying the 
official list of colleges and universities of the Association. The Newsletter 
would justify its existence more by bearing from time to time information 
that would be gainful to all members. 


It is suggested by the committee that each year at the Executive Meeting 
during the national convention, the President appoint a committee to conduct 
a study on a subject which will be suggested by the members at their pre- 
convention session, the number of members of the committee depending upon 
the nature and scope of the subject undertaken in any one year. It would 
be of great service to the editor of the Newsletter if the report of the study 
could be made by the time of the following national convention, to provide 
for its publication in the October issue of the Newsletter. 


The committee also wishes to suggest the first topic for such a study, a 
topic it feels will be of service not only to the members of the Association, 
but also to the members of the whole Church in America. 


It has been felt for some time that the number of Catholic young men and 
women being educated in the colleges and universities of this country, non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic, is far below our proper representation. 


The enrollments of Catholics in Catholic colleges and universities is known, 
but the enrollment of Catholics in non-Catholic colleges and universities is 
not. In a very vague way we know that there are some 100,000 Catholics 
in non-Catholic colleges and universities. If Catholics as a segment of the 
population constitute 17 per cent of the people, and if, as is feared, they 
constitute only 8 per cent of the enrollment in Catholic and non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities, then the matter should be brought to the attention 
of the hierachy of America. 


The committee, therefore, proposes that the enrollment figures of Catholics 
in all higher institutions be under study for this year; that all sources of 
information be investigated for the study; that a committee of a chairman 
and one member from each of the Regional Units be constituted at the post- 
convention meeting of the Executive Committee; that it begin its work im- 
mediately and report at the meeting of the Executive Committee during the 
national convention in 1951.” 


Motion was made and seconded that the report be accepted with thanks and 
that the chairman augment his committee as desired and proceed with the 
study according to plans and report progress to the Executive Committee. 


Father Reinert then read the report on graduate studies which appears 
in the complete proceedings. 


The Chairman recognized Father Wilson. For purposes of record, he 
called attention to the fact that the separation of the former Western Unit 
into the Northwest and Southwest Units had been approved by the Depart- 
ment and not by the National Committee on By-Laws as appeared in the 
set of resolutions of the Western Unit as published in the March 1950 issue 
of the College Newsletter. 


The Chairman asked Abbott Heider if he wished to make any comment. 
Abbott Heider assured the committee that the division had been achieved 
amicably and satisfactorily. He expressed regret that the division of the 
Western Unit caused old friends to separate, but since everybody was happy 
and contented now it remained for the officers to consolidate the institutions 
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in their respective units and strive for the objectives set forth in the separa- 
tion move. 


Father Galliher called attention to the provision of the new By-Laws calling 
for the annual appointment of the Editor of the College Newsletter. Msgr. 
FitzGibbon was nominated and unanimously elected to carry on his very 
excellent work as Editor. 


Father Cunningham was then requested to make a report on the Liberal 
Arts Committee. He mentioned the studies he had made and that four 
copies were available for examination by the rest of the committee. He 
expressed a desire to have the manuscript criticized and welcomed suggestions 
regarding it. Father Cunningham expressed the hope that the colleges 
would continue to reevaluate their liberal arts programs in the hope of 
continuously improving them. The Chairman likewise expressed the hope 
that all possible will be done to keep the committee on the liberal arts func- 
tioning. However, the status of the committee itself is vague and more 
information than could be obtained at the present meeting is needed to 
clarify the situation. Topic was tabled for further consideration. 


Father Dunne offered the closing prayer and the meeting adjourned at 
5:50 P.M. 
BroTHER A. POTAMIAN, F.S.C., 


Secretary 


SECOND MEETING 
Friday, April 14, 1950 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department met 
in the Auditorium of Xavier University, immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the business session of the meeting of the Department. 


Present: Mother M. Agatha, Sister M. Aloysius, Father Barrett, Father 
Blume, Sister Catharine Marie, Sister Charles Mary, Father Crandell, Father 
Cunningham, Father Duce, Father Dunne, Msgr. FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, 
Msgr. Haun, Abbott Heider, Sister M. St. Ignatius, Father Kammer, Father 
Meade, Dr. McMahon, Father Mehling, Father Meyer, Father Rooney, Brother 
B. Thomas, Father Whelan, Father Wilson, Sister Michael, Father Munday, 
Brother G. Paul, Sister Peter, Father Reinert. 


Absent: Msgr. Dillon, Father Dwyer, Father Elbert, Brother Emilian, 
Father Gianera, Father Keleher, Mother Lucia, Father Millor, Father Miltner, 
Father Moore, Brother Potamian, Father Slavin. 


After opening the meeting with prayer, Father Dunne expressed his thanks 
to the Committee on Nominations for proposing his name as candidate for 
the office of President of the Department. He then expressed the gratitude of 
the Department to Sister Mary Aloysius for the great work she had done not 
only during her term of office'as President but during the many previous 
years of her association with the Department. Father Galliher suggested that 
the members of the Executive Committee give Sister Mary Aloysius a rising 
vote of thanks. Sister touchingly accepted the testimony of the members and 
promised that she would do her best to continue working for the Department 
for many years to come. 

Father Dunne then called for the reading of letters of condolence in the 
name of the Department which had been written by Brother B. Thomas to 
Brother Emilian on the death of his sister, and by Monsignor Dillon to 
Brother Potamian on the death of his mother. 
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Father Galliher presented a report on a budget for the secretary of the 
Department which will amount to $600. He proposed that this budget be 
brought before the General Executive Board for authorization. Monsignor 
FitzGibbon advised that at the end of the year the budget for the secretary 
of the Department be submitted to the Treasurer General in addition to the 
budget for the College Newsletter. Father Galliher suggested that the new 
president, Father Dunne, present the budget for the secretary to the General 
Executive Board at its next meeting. 

Monsignor FitzGibbon proposed Sister M. St. Ignatius as the new third 
member of the Board of Control. This was approved. 

Monsignor Haun brought up the question for the fall meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Father Dunne decided that more information will be needed 
concerning coinciding events before this time can be determined. He will 
inform the members of the Committee as soon as a date has been selected. 

In answer to a question, Father Dunne stated that Father Moore has two 
more years to serve as chairman of the Committee on Graduate Study. 

Father Cunningham inquired concerning the status of the Committee on 
Liberal Arts. Father Dunne replied that he would like to examine the cor- 
respondence in the possession of Sister Mary Aloysius, mentioned at the pre- 
ceding meeting of the Executive Committee, before he takes up the question 
of the Committee on Liberal Arts. 

As there was no further business, Father Galliher moved to adjourn. The 
motion was seconded and passed at 12 noon. The President closed the meeting 
with prayer. 
Rev. DANIEL P. Munpay, C.M., 

Acting Secretary 








REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE GRADUATE RECORD 
ADVANCED EXAMINATION IN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


It is hoped that this report will constitute the “Swan Song” of a com- 
mittee which has carried on a rather active program for the past three years. 
An experimental edition of the Advanced Scholastic Philosophy Examination 
was being printed by the Graduate Record Office at the time of our last 
report a year ago in Philadelphia. During May this examination was admin- 
istered in a trial testing program to 1,320 college seniors in 13 Catholic 
institutions. 


In June the Graduate Record Office published the raw-score percentile 
rankings based on the performance of these seniors. Nothing further in 
the way of analysis could be done at that time, however, since the Graduate 
Record Office was completely disrupted by the necessity of moving from its 
former location in New York City to its new home at Princeton, New Jersey. 
There the Graduate Record Office has become a unit of the Educational Test- 
ing Service which combines the Cooperative Testing Service, College Entrance 
Examination Board, etc. 


By October the Graduate Record Office staff had been reorganized and 
was ready to take on new projects. Aided by criticisms requested from a 
number of experienced teachers of philosophy throughout the country, as 
well as an item analysis of the results of the experimental administration of 
the examination, the Test Development Department prepared for the com- 
mittee all the material necessary for a final revision of the test. In general, 
the examination is too long and too difficult. Fortunately, these difficulties 
can be solved simultaneously by the elimination of the excessively difficult or 
ambiguous items. As soon as the committee completes this process of elimina- 
tion and revision, a final conference will be held with Dr. G. V. Lannholm, 
Director of the Graduate Record Office. The final form will then be sent 
to the printers and the examination should definitely be available for general 
use not later than the second semester of the coming academic year 1950-51. 
In any eventuality the work of the committee should have been completed long 
before the next annual meeting of the College and University Department of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. For this reason the Committee 
requests that it be heréwith dismissed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER RITA MARIE, C.S.J. 
REV. ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J. 
REV. LEO WARD, C.S.C. 
VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J., 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


Since 1943 a joint committee from the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors has been working 
towards the formulation of a set of principles for the insurance and annuities 
problems of colleges and universities. The chairman of your Committee on 
Insurance and Annuities is also a member of a similar committee in the 
Association of American Colleges and, as such, has been working with this 
joint committee. Last January, at the meeting in Cincinnati, the AAC was 
presented with the rough draft of the first report. The final report has now 
been whipped into shape and will be presented next January for approval 
or rejection. Your committee thinks that it would be good to give you 
now a preview of the principles as finally drafted since almost all colleges 
and universities in the NCEA are also active members in the AAC. 


The work of the joint committee was not easy. We all realized the change 
that has come over the retirement and annuitant problem in the last decade. 
First there is the loss in economic values. A competent annuity ten years 
ago is insufficient today. Then there is the increased life expectancy. Finally, 
out of the war, experience has proved that retirement may safely be ad- 
vanced to a somewhat later date. Dr. Rainard Robbins tried to make the 
situation factual by a questionnaire sent to administrative officers of col- 
leges, to the chapters of the AAUP and to a cross section of individual 
members, and to annuitants of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion. This study was a large factor in the thinking of the joint committee. 


The full report is rather lengthy, covering twenty-nine typewritten pages. 
Only the last four pages, however, treat of the principles themselves. For 
our present purposes we feel that it will be sufficient to give only the latter. 
They are as follows:— 

SECTION II 


Academic Retirement 


This Committee recommends that the following statement be endorsed by 
the American Association of eyarcrig Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges: 


Statement of Principles Concerning Academic Retirement 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good and 
not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or administrator, 
or the individual institution. The policy of an institution for the retirement 
of faculty members and its plan for their retirement annuities should be 
such as to increase the effectiveness of its services as an educational institu- 
tion. Specifically, such a policy and plan should be such as to attract 
individuals of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase the 
morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose 
to devote their energies to serving their institution and to make it possible 
in a socially acceptable manner to part with the services of members of 
the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by age. 


The following is acceptable practice: 


1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution should be 
clearly defined and be well understood by both the faculty and the 
administration of the institution. 
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The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retirement age, 
the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions such as longevity, 
health of the profession and interest rates have recently changed in 
such a way as to justify older rather than younger retirement ages. 
Under present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age would 
appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. Extension of the 
services of the teacher or administrator beyond the mandatory age of 
retirement should be authorized only in emergency situations. Circum- 
stances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a teacher 
or administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all cases be 
considered by a joint faculty-administrative committee of the institu- 
tion. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, but 
in the consideration of specific cases no interested person should be 
permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above is not meant 
to indicate that the involuntary return of an administrator to teaching 
duties need be treated as a retirement.) 


The institution should provide for a system of retirement annuities. 
Such a system should: 


(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of active 
service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who have at- 
tained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a retirement 
life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary over the 
last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher 
percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It is under- 
stood that the amount of the available joint life annuity on life 
of husband and wife would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Ensure that the full amount of the individual’s and institution’s 
contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in the 
individual, available as a benefit in case of death while in service, 
and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from the 
institution. ; 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in cash 
but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative 
expense, exception might be made for very small accumulations in an 
inactive account.) Except when small, death benefits to a widow 
should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits to other 
beneficiaries would normally be paid in cash unless provided to 
the contrary by the individual faculty member. 


When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or an old 
one changed, reasonable provision either by special financial arrange- 
ments or by the gradual inauguration of the new plan should be made 
for those adversely affected. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 

SISTER ST. GERALDINE 

JOHN B. MORRIS, S.J. 

FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M. 

FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., 


Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


After a stimulating and challenging program offered to an appreciative 
audience, the following official action was taken by the Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Sister Margaret Gertrude, S.C., Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, 
Ky., was elected chairman of the committee for the next year. 

A. L. ROMEO, 


Summarizer 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
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Secretary 
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ADDRESSES 


THE PAPAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


MOST REV. WILLIAM T. MULLOY, D.D., BISHOP OF COVINGTON 


From the moment of his elevation to the papacy, March 2, 1939, His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII became an apostle of world peace. On the day after 
his election, he appealed to the whole world to work and pray for peace 
between nations. Indeed, his motto, Opus Justitiae Pax—peace shall be the 
work of justice—is indicative of the peace role of our Holy Father. Every 
year since his coronation as Vicar of Christ, his messages have been appeals 
for true and permanent peace. His first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, 
(October 3, 1939) and his various messages on different occasions contain a 
comprehensive program for world peace. In them our Holy Father sets forth 
Christian social principles which are indispensable for a solid foundation 
of public order, national freedom and security and the understanding of 
national and international relations. The papal program begins with the 
individual and proceeds through the structure of national and international 
society. It is a program for all—Catholic and non-Catholic alike—because 
it rests on the principles of the natural law. 


Pope Pius XII was elected pope at a critical hour. World War II was impend- 
ing. Summi Pontificatus was issued in the second month of the war. Having 
analyzed the chief aberrations of our times, the Holy Father singles out as 
the source of all the evils of our day contempt and neglect of the natural law. 
Now, the natural law—or, as it is called, the moral law—when applied to 
man, is the universal standard of all human conduct, whether that conduct 
be the acts of individual men or of all men taken collectively. As the out- 
come of this analysis, the Holy Father assigns the denial of the Divinity 
of Christ, which in turn leads to the denial of God’s authority, as the ulti- 
mate cause for the contempt and neglect of the natural law. 


From the neglect of the natural law two “disasterously widespread” errors 
have come into existence, and are powerful forces operating in the world 
today. These errors are popularly known as racism and totalitarianism. 
The.first is the denial of the solidarity of the human race and the brotherhood 
of men; the second is the autonomous state. Both these errors imply the 
denial of human morality; both contradict reason and divine revelation 
concerning the essential unity of the human race and the dignity of the 
human person. 

The “new order” must be based on the natural law and on God’s revela- 
tion, otherwise it must fail. The papal peace program is based on the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles: 


1) The natural law, which has for its origin God, Creator and Supreme 
Lawgiver, is the universal standard for all human conduct; 


2) Human beings have a common origin and are bound together by the 
solidarity of the human race—all have been redeemed: by the Blood of 
Jesus Christ; 
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3) The state, as well as the persons who compose it, depends upon God as 
the First Cause; it is under obligation to obey His laws and to respect 
His authority. In order that a truly international peace be attained, 
humanity must be educated in the moral principles of the Gospels and 
in the doctrine of our Redeemer. 


Return to the moral law means national and international morality. Such 
return means above all the removal of certain obstacles or forces which stand 
in the way of world peace. The Holy Father points out five such obstacles: 
hate, distrust, utilitarianism, might, selfishness. Charity must supplant hate; 
faith must take the place of distrust; justice must replace utilitarianism; 
right must be substituted for might; solidarity must overcome selfishness. 
But before projecting reconstruction, the hostile forces must be removed. 


The next consideration in the peace program is the need for strengthening 
and shaping along Christian lines the nation, the social unit of international 
society. A clear understanding of the general fundamentals of social life 
is of greater importance today than ever before, because mankind is im- 
pregnated with social errors, is tossed about in the disorder which man him- 
self has made. Today men are experiencing the destructive force of the 
ideas which disregard the law of God. Security, reorganization, and progress 
cannot be expected, must less effected, except by the return of a large influ- 
ential section of the world to the correct notion of society. A state by develop- 
ing its own culture, by affirming its own personality, by utilizing its resources, 
both spiritual and material, is thereby not only serving its own interests, but 
is also contributing to the welfare of the social body to which it belongs, 
the community of states. This is only the starting point in the establish- 
ment of just relations with other peoples. Order and peace within the indi- 
vidual nation, as the unit of international society, are the basis for inter- 
national order. 


The Holy Father gives five fundamental obligations of a nation: 


1) to promote the dignity and the rights of the individual; 

2) to defend the social unit, the family; 

3) to uphold the dignity and rights of labor; 

4) to establish sound juridical order; 

5) to place the life and operations of the state in harmony with the spirit 
of Christianity. 


Let us consider briefly these five obligations of a nation. First, it is the 
duty—in fact, it is the obligation—of the state to promote the dignity and 
the rights of the individual. The state is for the individual and not vice 
versa. The origin and primary scope of social life are the conservation, 
development, and perfection of the human person. A nation must respect 
and uphold the individual’s fundamental personal rights such as “the right 
to maintain and develop one’s corporal, intellectual, and moral life, especially 
the right to religious formation and education and to worship God in private 
and in public; the right to marry and to raise a family; the right of free 
choice of state in life.” Any social reconstruction which denies or prescinds 
from man’s essential relations to his Creator is the wrong cause and is doomed 
to failure. : 

Second, the state must defend the family, which is the basic social institu- 
tion. The continuance of the human race is dependent on the family. 
Although God has delegated to the Church the task of official worship and 
moral teaching, the family is, nevertheless, the first religious school to 
which the child belongs. No nation is stronger than its families. In recent 
years there have been drastic changes in family life. Economic changes and 
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false religious ideals have led to modern family decadence. Lax divorce laws 
and lax marriage legislation contribute to the breaking up of family life. 
The re-establishment of higher ideals regarding the family is essential to 
the true progress of society. The first requisite for reform is the restora- 
tion of religious principles. The state’s whole reason for its existence is to 
foster the temporal happiness of its members; that is, it must protect the 
rights of the individual and of the family. 


The Holy Father stresses the obligation of the state to protect minorities. 
The more conscientiously the government of the state respects the rights of 
minorities, the more confidently and the more effectively can it demand from 
its subjects the loyal fulfillment of those civic duties common to all citizens. 
Such is the social teaching of the Gospels. 


Third, the state must uphold the dignity and the rights of labor. The 
state has the obligation of affording its people the opportunity of deriving 
the benefits which the moral nobility of work should grant. These benefits 
include a just wage, which covers the needs of the workman and his family; 
private property for all classes of society, which will help to promote the 
higher education of the children of the working class, especially those who 
are endowed with intelligence and good will. The Church has condemned 
the various forms of Marxian socialism, because it is her duty to safeguard 
man from current erroneous thought and influence. She spares no effort to 
help the worker develop his lot in this machine age. If legislation is to play 
a part in the pacification of nations, it must prevent the worker from 
being condemned to an economic dependence and slavery, irreconcilable with 
his right as a person. 


The fourth obligation of the state is to establish sound juridical order. 
Man’s relations to his fellow man, to society, to authority, and their rela- 
tions to him must be guarded, when need arises, by the authority of the 
courts. Only then will there be exact security for all members of society, 
and the rights of the individual will be immune from all arbitrary attacks. 
Sound life needs a juridical order to support, to defend, and to protect it. 
The function of the juridical order is not to dominate but rather to serve. 
Its office is to help the development, to increase the vitality of society, and 
to insure the harmonious relations between individuals and between societies. 
International order depends on the predominance of spiritual forces, on the 
respect for human dignity, and on the recognition of the God-given ends of 
society. 

Fifth and lastly, it is the obligation of the nation to place the life and 
operations of the state in accord with the spirit of Christianity. The state 
in serving its citizens should recognize the respect due the human person; 
it should aim at dispelling errors and work for the diffusion and recognition 
of truth. 


Having urged the reconstruction of the nation along Christian lines, Pope 
Pius proceeds to lay down the program for the reconstruction of international 
order. In his 1939 Christmas Message he enunciated five fundamental con- 
ditions for international peace. On the same occasion in 1941, he explained 
in further detail the essential requirements for just and permanent peace. 
Here, the Holy Father treated: 


1) the intrinsic rights of all nations to liberty, security, and independence; 
2) equitable international distribution of wealth; 

8) the elimination of total war and general disarmament; 

4) the necessity of international juridical institutions; 

5) Christianity’s part in the reconstruction of the social order. 
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The Sovereign Pontiff presents these as the cornerstones of new interna- 
tional peace, based on the principles of charity and justice. 


Liberty, integrity, and security belong to the category of rights which are 
inalienable; whereas rights which arise from acts of the human will are 
capable of transformation. Liberty is a natural right. Without liberty 
there is no personality, no subject of rights and duties, no responsibility, 
The liberty of nations implies autonomy and independence. The right of 
liberty is at the root not only of the individual states but also of all coop- 
eration between states. Liberty—that is, liberty according to Christian 
ethics—is not caprice. Modern individualism denies that there are any moral 
obligations of nation to nation. Liberty can be found only in living and 
acting according to law, divine and human. 

In order to be effective, the liberty of the state postulates integrity and 
independence. The Supreme Pontiff has declared that the liberty, the in- 
tegrity, and the independence of the state must be secure. Insincerity is the 
fever of present day politics. Since rights have objective values, these rights 
are valid for small as well as for great nations. Juridical equity means equal 
capacity for all nations regardless of size to exercise their rights, and to 
demand that these rights be respected. International cooperation based on 
distributive justice looks to the realization of the common good of the com- 
munity of nations. No state can live of itself or for itself. 


The foremost problem of international relations is that of raw materials. 
Pope Pius declares that it is absolutely necessary that the goods created by 
God should in some way reach all; justice guiding and charity helping. 
Every man has a fundamental right to the use of the goods of the earth, 
though it is left to man’s will and the juridical form of various peoples to 
regulate in detail the practical use of this right. Property is private but 
it has a social function. The state should have for its purpose to promote 
the attainment of a maximum of common goods with a minimum of sacrifice 
of particular interests. 


The enlightening teaching of our Supreme Pontiff blazes the trail for 
the solution of the complex problem of economic relations. The solution of 
economic problems must be accompanied by the renouncement of total war 
and the unlimited race for armament, In his Christmas Message of 1941, 
Pope Pius offered this directive: 


It is inevitable that the powerful states, by reason of their poten- 
tialities and their power, play leading roles in the formation of economic 
groups comprising not only themselves but also smaller and weaker 
states, and it is nevertheless indispensable, that in the interest of the 
common good, they like all others respect the rights of the smaller states 
to political freedom to economic development. 


The chief guarantee for the solution of the economic problem lies in the 
respect for the natural law. The primacy of the spiritual must be injected 
into the economic field. When compared with the spiritual, wealth has only 
relative value; and it does not deserve a high place in the scale of values. 
The spiritualization of economic relations should be accompanied by a 
parallel effort to improve the techniques of economic relations, so as to place 
them under the guidance of right reason. 


To avoid the dangers of a third world war and to build a just and honor- 
able peace on moral principles, our farsighted Holy Father declares that 
it is necessary to eliminate all recourse to “total war’ and to “exclude the 
unlimited race for armaments.” To obtain these two objectives it will be 
necessary: 
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1) to restore to the observation of agreements their vital and moral func- 
tion in the juridical relations between states; 

2) to proceed with sincerity and honesty in a progressive limitation of 
armament; 

3) to establish certain institutions to guarantee the sincere observance of 
treaties and to promote the necessary revisions and corrections of such 
treaties. 


The problem of disarmament and the limitations of armament, often looked 
upon as a purely technical problem, is above all a moral one. Before dis- 
arming military forces it is necessary to disarm the psychology of war, to 
educate the public conscience to the truth that peace is not only possible 
but is necessary as a duty. Moral disarmament is absolutely necessary. This 
moral disarmament consists in repressing the passions which urge violence. 
Moral disarmament is spiritual armament. It is not enough to take away 
from nations the weapons they possess. It is necessary to take away from 
citizens the desire, the passion for war. To reach this moral maturity, it is 
imperative that the collective conscience be freed from war psychosis; that 
mutual obligations of peoples be regarded; and that international guarantees 
displace armaments. A true program for disarmament does not eliminate the 
use of force to protect peaceful rights in self-defense. 


The primary condition for disarmament is respect for treaties. Recent 
experience shows that when: treaties lose all binding force, the control of 
the situation passes to arms. The natural law is the protective guide for 
the juridical and positive provisions of treaties. It is not enough that treaties 
be just; it is further required that regard be had for the requirements of 
political prudence, so that the attainment of final results may not be 
jeopardized. 


In the papal plan the juridical institution is a very significant factor for 
the safeguarding of treaties. This international institution constitutes a 
center from which emanate juridical norms. It reinforces the authority and 
coercive power of international society. In addition, it is the center for 
the coordination and limitation of the will of the states. In a word, it is an 
organ for the control of the arbitrary will of the nation. The history of the 
last twenty-five years helps us to see the obstacles which must be overcome 
to make progress from international institutions of mere political character 
to the new international institutions. 


But the best and most complete arrangements are doomed to failure unless 
those who guide the destinies of peoples, and the people themselves, become 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity. Religion is the foundation of inter- 
national order just as well as it is basic to any order in human life. “From 
a lively faith in a personal and transcendent God,” says the Vicar of Christ, 
“there springs a sincere and unyielding moral strength which informs the 
‘whole course of life.” It has ever been the tradition of the Catholic Church 
to create a society of nations bound by Christian principles. 


The chaos of the world today has resulted from the denial and rejection 
of Christian thought and principles. The remedy lies in the return to 
Christ. In the words of the Supreme Pontiff, “There is but one remedy, 
to go back to the order fixed by God in relations between states and peoples; 
to go back to real Christianity within the state and among the states.” 


There are two forces of Christian influence on international society. The 
first is the influence which the Christian way of life has on the individual. 
The second is the influence which works through the organism of Christian 
society, the Catholic Church, Let me ask in the words of our saintly and 
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learned Pontiff, “Has there ever been a time when the Catholic Church has 


appeared, as it does now, a signum levatum in nationes, a standard unto 
the nations?” 


The Catholic Church has formulated and promulgated her social doctrine, 
She is an institution which belongs to all nations, yet is above all nations, 
She points out the path to be followed. Pope Pius has expressed the hope 
that the men who guide the destinies of nations may “show themselves 
ready to open the gate and to smooth the path for the Church of Christ, 
so that free and unhindered it may use the influence in favor of an accord 
and peace among nations, and may cooperate with its zeal and love in the 
immense task of healing the wounds of the war.” 


In his recent Christmas Message, our Holy Father declared that the Holy 
Year 1950 must be decisive, especially for the longed-for religious renewal 
of the modern world. It must solve the spiritual crisis which oppresses the 
spirit of our age. Let us, then, heed the leader of Christendom. Let us 
study his encyclicals and messages. Let us arm our private and public life 
with his principles. Let it be remembered that the papal program is an 
organic whole. It must be accepted in its entirety; it cannot be partially 
accepted and partially rejected, if the peace which it promises is to be 
attained. 
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UNESCO AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


REV. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


While bombs were still bursting in air over London, back in the early 
forties, a small group of educators, realizing that guns and planes can succeed 
only in silencing other guns and downing other planes, conferred day after 
day and planned how the forces of science and culture and education could 
be marshalled to secure a lasting peace when the din and smoke of war 
would have settled. The London blackout was but a faint image of that more 
frightening blackout that followed upon the extinguishing of the lamps of 
learning all over Europe. The meeting of educators in London was the sput- 
tering candlelight that would have to serve to relight the lamps of learning 
in Europe and thus let education play its role in re-establishing a tottering 
world. 


With a wisdom of which we can be justly proud the United States took an 
active part in these conferences and from her wealth of ideas and ideals 
contributed to the formation of what was later to become UNESCO, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, one of 
the specialized agencies of the General Assembly of the United Nations. With 
that same wisdom and that same eager desire for peace, the United States 
was one of the first nations to ratify the constitution of UNESCO, and to 
implement one of its most important articles, by setting up our National 
Commission for UNESCO. This National Commission consisting, as it does, 
of one hundred members, sixty of whom must be representatives of national, 
voluntary organizations interested in educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters, might well serve as a model for National Commissions in other 
countries. The make-up of its membership guarantees that our participation 
in UNESCO will, in keeping with a fine American tradition, be directed 
by democratic methods and that our educational viewpoint will neither be 
imposed from above nor dictated by governmental officials. 


UNESCO today embraces 54 member nations and is a recognized power 
in the world. Its general aim is “to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science, and 
culture, in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language, or 
religion, by the charter of the United Nations.” 


UNESCO is governed by a general conference or annual convention made 
up of five official delegates and five alternate delegates from each member 
nation, an executive board of eighteen members, and a director general 
elected by the general conference. The Secretariat, staffed by over five hun- 
dred persons, is located in Paris. The present director general is Mr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, a Mexican. Already four general conferences have been held: 
two in Paris, one in Mexico City, and one in Beirut, Lebanon. The next 
general conference will be held in Florence, Italy, in May of this year. 


The purpose of this paper is to emphasize with the leaders of American 
Catholic colleges and universities that active participation in the work of 
UNESCO and diligent promotion of UNESCO’s aims is not only in perfect 
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keeping with the whole Catholic culture and tradition but, implicitly, at 
least, is a duty imposed on us by the Vicar of Christ, Himself. 


Unfortunately at the time of writing this paper, I had not had the pleasure 
of reading the keynote address of this session entitled, “The Papal Program 
for Peace and International Understanding,” prepared by His Excellency, 
Bishop Mulloy of Covington, Kentucky. I felt certain, however, that what 
Bishop Mulloy was to say would lay a firm foundation for my thesis that 
support of UNESCO is a “must” for Catholic educators. As educators they 
may not be insensible of the high ideals of UNESCO, and as administrators 
of Catholic institutions they must heed the counsels of the Holy Father which 
not only give body and soul to the aims and ideals of UNESCO but, if read 
aright, form a striking parallel with those aims and ideals as expressed 
in the constitution and the preamble of the constitution of UNESCO. 


In 1947, Mr. Julian Huxley, the first director general of UNESCO, pub- 


lished a monograph entitled, “UNESCO, Its Purpose and Its Philosophy.”: 


Fortunately, this statement was never given any official recognition by the 
authorities of UNESCO. At the Mexico City general conference of UNESCO, 
in 1947, Mr. Jacques Maritain, acting president of UNESCO, in his presi- 
dential address, completely undermined and exploded Huxley’s so-called 
philosophy of UNESCO. But even before Maritain’s brilliant attack, Huxley’s 
materialistic ideas had been thoroughly refuted by the very preamble of 
UNESCO’s constitution. For that preamble expresses a set of spiritual 
ideals that are the very antithesis of Huxley’s materialism even though it 
does not—and this is to be regretted—make any mention of God, the author 
of justice and order, and the true basis for the brotherhood of mankind. 


The preamble solemnly declares, and it is worth quoting, that 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be constructed; that ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken into war; that 
the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible 
by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and 
races; that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern; that a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic arrangements of governments would not 
be a peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support 
of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, 
if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 
For these reasons, the states parties to this constitution, believing in 
full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peoples and to employ these means 
for the purpose of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives. ... 


Here, then, is the real philosophy of UNESCO. Ignorance, suspicion, and 
mistrust among men, and the denial of the dignity and equality and mutual 
respect owing to all men, have led to the bloody carnage of war. Education 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man. 
True and lasting peace must be founded not on politics and economics, but 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. All the means of 
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education, of research, and of the exchange of ideas must be used as aids to 
mutual understanding among men. UNESCO’s whole aim and purpose, then, 
will be to advance “through the educational and scientific, and cultural rela- 
tions of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and of 
the common welfare of mankind.” More emphatically still, Article I of the 
constitution states the philosophy of UNESCO: “The purpose of the Or- 
ganisation is to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


Among the chief ways that UNESCO will work for these ends will be col- 
laborating in the work of advancing mutual understanding among peoples, 
helping to spread the ideal of equal educational opportunity for all, and dif- 
fusing knowledge through cooperative educational and cultural enterprises 
on an international scale. 


The ideas and ideals that constantly occur in the preamble and in the 
constitution of UNESCO are: the dignity of man; mutual understanding; 
respect for justice and the rule of law; human rights; fundamental freedoms 
and equality. Unfortunately, no deeper basis for these fine ideals is stated 
than the general concept of mankind and the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. The wide divergence of philosophic and religious background 
of those who formulated the constitution of UNESCO would permit no more. 
But the fact is that the ideals are there, and it is left to those who believe 
in UNESCO and who participate in its activities to justify and amplify those 
ideals in the way that appeals most to them. As Mr. Maritain said (perhaps 
with a certain amount of sadness) in his Mexico City address, “The ideological 
agreement necessary between those who are working to make science, culture, 
and education contribute to the establishment of a real peace is. confined to 
a certain corpus of practical points and principles of action. But within 
these limits there is, and there must be, an ideological agreement, which, 
for all its practical nature, is none the less of capital importance. Each 
commits himself fully, with all his philosophic and religious convictions, in 
the justification he proposes for this body of practical principles—and how 
could he speak sincerely except in the light of the speculative convictions 
which inspire his whole thought?” Certainly, there is nothing in the UNESCO 
document which precludes the possibility of a firmer basis for its own ideals. 
Least of all, can we find in the document any justifications for the Huxley 
interpretation, We have no quarrel with Huxley for seeking a philosophic 
interpretation of the ideals of UNESCO. Our quarrel with him is for his 
attempt to foist upon UNESCO a philosophy that the constitution cannot sus- 
tain, and one which would ultimately destroy the very ideals for which 
UNESCO must strive. 


Fortunately for Catholic colleges and universities, a magnificent philosophy 
of UNESCO and, I might add, a theology also, had been developed even 
before UNESCO began. I refer, of course, to the papal program for peace 
and, in particular, to that part of the program developed by our present 
Pontiff, Pius XII. Coming to the papal throne in the very days when the 
clouds of war were forming over Europe and dedicating his pontificate to 
peace, all through World War II and down into our atomic age, Pius XII 
has spoken in season and out of season of peace. His Christmas messages 
form a perfect hymn of peace; His Encyclicals and Motu Proprios to the 
world; His allocutions and exhortations, His letters and addresses to indi- 
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viduals and groups form an authoritative philosophy and theology of peace, 
Recently, while reading the documents that go to make up the Peace Plan 
of Pius XII, I could not help but say to myself many times: “Here is the 
philosophy of UNESCO. ' Here is the philosophy and the theology that give 
reason and substance to the ideals expressed in the UNESCO constitution 
and its preamble. Here is the philosophy that will not only make UNESCO 
work but makes cooperation with the work of UNESCO mandatory upon 
Catholic colleges and universities.” 


The papal documents of Pius XII lay down the principles upon which a 
genuine peace can be based. These principles are: justice, charity, religion, 
law, and international confidence. Justice is the foundation of peace for it 
proscribes the violation of the rights of society, of nations, and of individuals, 
Charity supplies a rock foundation for peace, for it will abolish the evils 
of racism and exaggerated nationalism, and will protect the unity of the 
human race, united, as Pius XII tells us in His encyclical Summi Pontificatus, 
“in the unity of one common origin in God ... in the unity of nature which 
in every man is equally composed of material body and spiritual, immortal 
soul; in the unity of the immediate end and mission in the world; in the 
unity of dwelling place, the earth, of whose resources all men can by natural 
right avail themselves, to susta‘n and develop life; in the unity of the super- 
natural end, God Himself, to Whom all should tend; in the unity of means to 
secure that end.” The principles of religion and the natural law are the 
foundations of peace for they alone can effectively and permanently destroy 
the notion that might makes right either for individuals or for states. They 
alone can destroy the foundation of any form of totalitarianism. Interna- 
tional confidence is a basis for permanent peace for without such confidence 
treaties and agreements and conventions have no meaning. 


The famous Five Point Peace Plan proclaimed by Pius XII on December 
24, 1939, is really a summary of these principles. So, too, are the five 
fundamental conditions for peace proclaimed in His 1941 Christmas Message 
where he emphasizes the inalienable rights of states, large or small, the 
rights of cultural and linguistic minorities, the necessity of equal opportunity 
for sharing economic goods w'th all men, the necessity of gradual disarma- 
ment, and, finally, the necessity for freedom of religion. 


It would be interesting, indeed, if we had the time. to institute a careful 
comparative study of the papal pronouncements on neace and the princinles 
laid down in the preamble and the constitution of UNESCO. From the little 
we have said, I think it is clear that as far as they go the UNESCO prin- 
ciples are in harmony with the papal program for peace. It should also be 
clear that the Holy Father’s constant preoccupation with efforts toward 
peace would make Him keenly interested in the work of an international 
organization whose purpose is “to contribute to peace and security ... and 
to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. .. .” And since the particular 
field of international cooperation of UNESCO is to be in the area of educa- 
tion. science, and culture, Catholic educational institutions would he less than 
loyal to the Holy Father were they to he hackward in working with UNESCO, 
Cooperation with the program of UNESCO is. in reality, a way of helping 
to implement the nanal program for peace. In like manner. anyone cognizant 
of the aims of UNESCO would certainly admit that hy en’eavoring to teach 
and to implement the papal peace program, a Catholic institution would be 
participating in a very active way in the work of UNESCO. 


And how, you may ask, can Catholic colleges and universities participate 
in this work of UNESCO? I should say that the very first way would be 
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by learning all they can about UNESCO, its organization, its objectives, 
and its program. Secondly, they can cooperate by transmitting this knowl- 
edge to their students both by emphasizing it in course work along with 
studies of other international cooperative agencies, especially UN, and by 
encouraging extra-curricular activities that deal with international under- 
standing. Thirdly, they can cooperate by a reexamination of the curriculum 
and of the various college courses in the light of the papal peace program 
and the UNESCO program. I sometimes wonder just how international- 
minded, how world-minded, our students really are when they leave us with 
their A.B.’s and their B.S.’s. And I wonder, too, how much of the real 
Catholic—in the sense of universal—spirit they have grasped while they 
sat at our feet. Are we not, partially at least, responsible for the narrow 
outlook of their minds? These and similar questions you can ask yourselves. 
The answers may be suggestive of means for implementing the programs of 
UNESCO and of the world’s greatest UNESCAN, Pius XII. 


But more detailed suggestions are at hand. In June, 1946, there was held 
at Estes Park, Colorado, under the sponsorship of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, a conference of leading educators, the purpose of which was 
to study methods by which colleges and universities might participate in the 
work of UNESCO. A stimulating report of this conference entitled: 
“UNESCO: A Challenge to Higher Education in America,” was prepared 
by Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Director of the Social Science Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Denver, and published in the October, 1946, issue of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin. In the summer of 1949, a much larger 
conference, convened by the American Council on Education, and sponsored 
by sixty-nine national educativnal associations and three foundations, was 
held at Estes Park, Colorado. The report of this conference entitled, “The 
Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding,” was pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from the office of the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


The reports of these two Estes Park conferences give a most adequate and 
detailed answer to the question, “What can we do to cooperate with the 
work of UNESCO?” In answering this question, they also point the way to 
very effective methods of activating the papal program for peace. It is my 
firm conviction that in a Catholic institution the work of UNESCO and that 
of the papal peace program cannot be separated. The report of the 1949 
Estes Park Conference, and, especially the recommendations, contain a gold- 
mine of suggestions on ways of working toward international understanding. 
A mere listing of groups of recommendations is an index of the fields touched 
upon. Thus, there are resolutions dealing with cooperation for the develop- 
ment of international understanding; training specialized personnel for posi- 
tions bearing on international understanding; general education for interna- 
tional understanding. This subject is divided into curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities. While I recommend a careful study of the entire report 
on the Estes Park Conference, I wish to emphasize one resolution in particular. 
It is this: 

To facilitate the adequate fulfillment of the institution’s responsi- 
bilities, the conference recommends that each college and university 
establish a committee on international education. The functions of the 
committee should include: 

1. To be responsible for the stimulation, development and coordination 
of all curricular, extra-curricular, student, and community activities con- 
tributing to international understanding. 

2. To be the point of contact of the educational institution with the 
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National Coordinating Commission and with other institutions and 
agencies, 

3. To cooperate with the faculty and administration to insure presence 
in the curriculum of adequate courses. (See the report on the curricu- 
lum for general education, p. 35). 

4. To stimulate the continuous development within the faculty and 
student body of a consciousness of the implications for international 
understanding of their work and activities. 

5. To coordinate and facilitate the reception, orientation, advising, 
and supervision of activities of foreign students. 

6. To foster community activities and adult education programs directed 
toward improvement of international understanding. 

7. To encourage and publicize the development and the interpretation 
of library resources on international relations, including the publications 
of governmental, intergovernmental, and voluntary organizations, and 
to urge the provision of added library personnel for the same. 


This resolution is an example of the detailed suggestions offered in the 
Report of the Estes Park Conference. Between the lines, one may glimpse 
the seriousness with which the conference looked upon the field of interna- 
tional understanding in the colleges and universities and the care with which 
they would organize the work of cooperating with the aims of UNESCO. 


And this leads me to my last suggestion. A most effective way for Catholic 
educators to cooperate with the work of UNESCO is to attend and take an 
active part in local, regional, national, and even international meetings of 
UNESCO and to be ready to organize such meetings, at least on a local or 
regional level. We have much to contribute to such meetings; our coopera- 
tion is sincerely desired and appreciated. Should we be asked to act as 
official delegates, alternates, or advisers to UNESCO conferences, we should 
be ready, even at some sacrifice, to accept. The Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, Monsignor Hochwalt, has given 
a good example in this matter, for he has participated in several interna- 
tional conferences of UNESCO, and I happen to know that it was at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice that he did so. At the Estes Park Conference 
last. June there were at least thirteen priests, laymen, and students repre- 
senting Catholic organizations. All of them took a very active part in the 
conference and made a definite contribution. I can assure you this coopera- 
tion meant long hours of hard work; for the conference, as a whole, was a 
hard-working, industrious group. 


I hope that what I have had to say has helped to show that active par- 
ticipation in the work of UNESCO is not only in keeping with the spirit 
of a Catholic college or university, but is, implicitly, at least, a duty imposed 
on us. The burden of my last paragraph will be to urge you, the persons 
who are. responsible for the functioning of Catholic colleges and universities 
in the United States, to fulfill this duty with seriousness of purpose and 
unflagging zeal. 


I am deeply convinced of the necessity and the value of cooperation with 
UNESCO. And this in spite of the criticism to which UNESCO has laid 
itself open. I am well aware of the deficiencies of UNESCO. I am aware 
that in the beginning it was too troubled with organization and not enough 
with program; I am aware that its program was and, perhaps, still is too 
diffuse; I am aware of the fact that the philosophy of some influential persons 
in UNESCO is a thoroughly materialistic one; I am aware, above all, that 
all too many of those who work with UNESCO have a secularistic outlook on 


life and on UNESCO’s aims. But the fact of the matter is that the stage of 


UNESCO’s growing pains is passing; the organization is fairly well set; 
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the program is concentrating more on a few very important projects and, 
above all, it is concentrating, as it should, on peace. And if Catholic edu- 
cators will work with UNESCO and if they will try in their own institutions 
and in every activity of their institutions to further the work of Catholic 
international understanding, they will act as a healthy leaven against the 
materialism and the secularism that is so all-pervasive not only of UNESCO 
but of the entire field of education. Pius XII, the Pope of Peace, has pointed 
the way. If we follow along the way that He has pointed, if we take seri- 
ously the papal program of peace, we will be doing the most effective work 
possible for UNESCO and for international understanding. Can loyal Cath- 
olic institutions afford to do less? 
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In holding these joint meetings between the administrators of our colleges 
and of our graduate schools, our purposes are: 


1. To emphasize what all of us already know, that for our young men 
and some of our young women to prepare themselves for scholarship, 
and thereby assure for us ever stronger intellectual leadership, they 
must continue their formal education beyond the college in the gradu- 
ate schools of our universities. 

2. To discuss various academic and financial problems which this fact 
gives rise to. 


In the 17th century the need of higher education was recognized in the 
American colonies and our first colleges were founded. The aim of these 
institutions was to give a classical and liberal education. It was never 
intended that they further research or offer advanced specialized study. With 
the passing of the years our colleges have undergone some very big changes, 
notable among which has been the introduction of specialization into them. 
But whatever these changes, the colleges remain today, as they have always 
been, undergraduate institutions of which neither research nor advanced 
specialized study is the aim. 


About a century ago educators were becoming increasingly conscious of 
the limitations of our colleges and a growing need was felt for an institu- 
tion which would make up for these limitations. The first catalogue of the 
University of Michigan, published in 1852 under the administration of Presi- 
dent Henry P. Tappan, expresses thus what was coming to be recognized: 


The undergraduate course, after all that can be done to perfect it, 
is still limited to a certain term of years and, necessarily, enhances a 
limited range of studies. After this must come professional studies, 
and those more extended studies in science, literature and the arts which 
alone can lead to profound and finished scholarship. 


As model for an American institution which would carry education beyond 
the college and make possible “the more extended studies in science, literature 
and the arts, which alone can lead to profound and finished scholarship,” we 
turned to the German university, and especially to its faculty of philosophy 
which was non-professional. 


The result was the founding of the graduate school, and it is the graduate 
school which makes our modern American universities and distinguishes 
them from our colleges. The functions of the graduate school are primarily 
research and advanced study carried on with marked independence by teachers 
and mature students. And because research and advanced study require in- 
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tensive investigation of whatever field of learning the student is engaged in, 
specialization has characterized the graduate school. This I think will remain 
necessarily true no matter how successful we may be in our efforts to broaden 
the education of our graduate students and to avoid turning out too narrow 
specialists. 


Today, then, it is almost universally true that anyone who pretends to 
“profound and finished scholarship,” anyone who is to become expert in any 
field of learning, anyone who is to exercise intellectual leadership, anyone 
who hopes to add anything to knowledge, anyone who hopes to be a qualified 
teacher in our universities, colleges, and secondary schools must continue his 
formal education beyond the college in the graduate schools of our universities. 


Many grave problems face the Church and Catholic education in 20th cen- 
tury America and one of the most important is our need for profound and 
finished scholars, for Catholics who can lead instead of follow intellectually. 
This problem is particularly the concern of us who are charged with higher 
Catholic education. 


To meet this need a growing number of our institutions have established 
graduate schools. To discuss common problems and to seek ways and means 
of strengthening our work, the deans of 13 of these graduate schools have 
been meeting twice a year since 1948. It has seemed well to us to provide 
for those in our colleges who are charged with directing students into 
graduate education a synthesis of the fields in which graduate study is being 
offered and advanced degrees conferred in these 13 graduate schools, and 
we have therefore prepared a brochure which furnishes this information 
in a form which we think will be most convenient for busy administrators 
and teachers. 


I had hoped to have copies of this brochure for distribution today, but un- 
fortunately the printer failed us. I am, however, going to pass around some 
proof copies which will acquaint you with the brochure and I promise you 
that within the near future copies will be sent you. 


Because you have not copies of the synthesis before you, I think it would 
be an imposition upon you to make the detailed analysis of it which I had 
first planned. I shall, therefore, limit myself to a few general remarks. 


The brochure reveals a pretty satisfactory quantitative picture. These 
18 graduate schools are offering doctoral programs in 35 departments or fields 
and masters’ programs in 76, including 15 fields of dental and clinical medical 
sciences. 


In no department are all 13 schools offering graduate work, but most of 
them are offering advanced programs in biology (botany and zoology), chem- 
istry, classical languages, economics, education, English, history, mathematics, 
philosophy, physics, political science, and Romance languages. The spectre of 
self-defeating competition among Catholic graduate schools can, I think, be 
laid to rest. 


No institution is satisfied with the quality of all the graduate programs it 
is offering and few of them would be satisfied with even the work of any 
one department. We are all faced with the problem of constantly strengthen- 
ing the work we are doing. Because graduate work is expensive, one handicap 
is financial. But there is another big difficulty which may not be so obvious 
—the scarcity of profound and finished Catholic scholars in almost every 
field who can strengthen our research and teaching staffs. This again under- 
scores the need for directing our best students toward careers of scholarship 
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so that we may produce the scholars who will assure ever stronger graduate 
personnel in the future. 


In closing, I want to say that the 13 graduate schools which we repre- 
sented in the synthesis are not a closed circle. We had to start somewhere 
and we began with those institutions in which the graduate schools have 
been longest established and which are consequently most developed. But 
now we invite all Catholic institutions which have established graduate schools 
to join with us and to work with us toward the constant strengthening both 
quantitatively and qualitatively of Catholic graduate study. 
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A GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
SPONSORED BY CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


RT. REV. MSGR. SYLVESTER D. LUBY 
LORAS COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


My good friend, Father Vincent Flynn, proposed a year ago at the meeting 
sponsored by the Committee on Graduate Study in Philadelphia that to 
encourage their best students to go on to graduate work in our Catholic 
universities the colleges might offer one or two scholarships each year to 
senior students. 

Father Flynn was later asked by the College and University Department 
to serve as chairman of a committee to study the reaction of the colleges to 
his proposal. The committee was made up of Father Vincent C. Dore, 0O.P., 
of Providence College, Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., of Manhattan 
College, Sister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D., of Emmanuel College, and myself. 


As chairman of the committee, Father Flynn was scheduled to open dis- 
cussion of this problem at today’s meeting, but in his unavoidable absence 
I am pinch-hitting for him. 

I have not had time to canvass the colleges in any general way on the matter, 
but a spot check shows that all agree that there is great need for fully 
trained Catholic scholars and that it would be most worthwhile for our 
colleges to establish graduate scholarships as a means of enabling their 
outstanding students to go on for graduate study. But these college admin- 
istrators all wanted to know where the money would come from. 


They felt that any college funds they have for financial help to students 
must be given to their own undergraduate students. To make this an alumni 
project doesn’t help matters because this would divert alumni efforts from 
other needs of the colleges. 

And so the conclusion I have reached is that college administrators endorse 
Father Flynn’s proposal on principle, but do not presently see how they can 
act on it. Father Flynn himself has followed through on his proposal and 
I am happy to announce that in the coming school year he is offering two 
$500.00 scholarships to senior students at the College of St. Thomas. These 
students may go to the Catholic graduate school of their choice. He further 
informs me that Father Moore has matched his offer with four scholarships 
for students entering the Graduate School at Notre Dame. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING— 
THE ESTES PARK CONFERENCE 


VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J., PRESIDENT 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


As I understand it, my assignment is to outline in ten minutes the main 
movements in the field of international understanding which are of particular 
concern to higher education in this country. With this in mind, I would first 
say a word about the Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Uni- 
versities held in Utrecht, Holland, August 2-13, 1948. This Conference was 
convened by UNESCO in collaboration with the Netherlands Government and 
was attended by representatives of 115 universities in 34 countries and of 
13 international organizations. 


A major portion of this conference was devoted to discussions in five sec- 
tional meetings on the following topics: I. The Changing Role of the Uni- 
versity; II. Academic Standards; III. Financing and Providing Basic 
Services for Higher Education; IV. University Education and International 
Understanding; V. Means of Continuing International Cooperation Among 
Universities. Of greatest interest to us at this moment is the resolution 
which was passed by Section V and later ratified by the Steering Committee 
of this conference calling for the establishment of an international organi- 
zation of universities and other institutions of higher education as well as 
the establishment of an International Bureau of Universities. As outlined 
by the Utrecht Conference, the main purposes of the international organiza- 
tion would be: cooperation at the international level, promotion of under- 
standing, stimulation through conferences, defining research problems in 
higher education, and the administration of an International Universities 
Bureau. This bureau would collect and disseminate pertinent information, 
undertake investigations, promote interchange of teachers and students, and 
assist in the distribution of instructional materials and equipment. 


REFERENCES 
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The second conference directly related to the topic under consideration was 
the Estes Park Conference on the Role of Colleges and Universities in Inter- 
national Understanding. Under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, the Hazen Foundation, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver, repre- 
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sentatives of sixty-nine educational organizations met in Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, June 19-22, 1949. Here again every phase of higher education that 
bore relationship to international understanding—curriculum, extracurricular 
activities, adult education, ete——was studied in special sections. We shall 
confine our remarks to Section IX which took up the problem of the Utrecht 
recommendations for an International Association of Universities. This group 
approved in general the outline of purposes made at Utrecht, agreed that 
membership would be on the basis of institutions, not professional or educa- 
tional associations; that membership should be restricted to universities of 
approved standing (here used broadly to include both colleges and universities 
in the American sense), that the Association, while cooperating intimately 
with UNESCO, should be a voluntary agency completely independent both 
of national and of inter-governmental organizations. 


REFERENCES 


“Conference on the Role of Colleges and Universities in International 
Understanding.” Higher Education and National Affairs. American 
Council on Education, Bulletin No. 143, August 9, 1949. 

The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding. 
American Council on Education Studies. Edited by Howard L. Nostrand 
— J. Brown, Series I, Number 38, Vol. XIII, October, 1949, 
p. ‘ 


Some developments since the Estes Park Conference may next be noted. At 
the conclusion of the Utrecht Conference an Interim Committee was appointed 
with authorization to procure necessary finances to institute an International 
Universities Bureau and to enter into a formal agreement with UNESCO 
about the work of the Bureau. Later, probably around August, 1950, the 
Interim Committee was to call another general conference of universities. 
The International Universities Bureau has now been established with Mr. 
J. Lambert as Director. The address of the Bureau is: 19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16. I presume that all presidents of colleges and universities have 
heard from Mr. Lambert requesting general catalogues and other informa- 
tion concerning their institutions. One of the first projects of the Bureau 
was to distribute abroad about 1,000 copies of the American Council’s new 
publication, “Universities of the World Outside U.S.A.” 


Within the last two months invitations from the Interim Committee have 
been sent out through the Bureau in Paris to some 60 American universities, 
including a few Catholic institutions, requesting them to send representa- 
tives to the Second International Conference of Universities, which will take 
place at Nice in southern France December 4-9, 1950. The purpose of this 
conference is the actual formation of the International Organization of Uni- 
versities, the drawing up of statutes, and the determination of the method 
of financing its secretariat. Travelling and living expenses will not be borne 
by the conference. Dr. Zook, United States member of the Interim Commit- 
tee, has written to institutions which have received invitations urging them 
to accept so that American universities will be well represented. 


The experience of delegations of American educators in Germany and 
Japan would seem to indicate how easily attempts to assist other countries 
educationally can go awry unless there is a deep, thorough understanding of 
the whole culture and belief and traditions of the countries concerned. It 
would seem imperative, therefore, that in an attempt to organize higher 
education on an international level, representatives of Catholic higher educa- 
tion at this meeting at Nice and elsewhere should seize every opportunity to 
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be most active and influential, since they alone may in many cases be able 
to think and speak in common understanding with the educators of coun- 
tries steeped in Christian and Catholic traditions. Arguments at the Utrecht 
Conference about academic freedom make it clear how imperative it is that 
articulate, well-informed, courageous representatives of American Catholic 
higher education be present at the second and subsequent international con- 
ferences of universities. The statement by the Estes Park Conference of 
what should be the fundamental philosophy of the International Organiza- 
tion of Universities has special significance for us: 


It was emphasized that with the diminished number of free univer- 
sities there is a need to influence public opinion in the direction of -help- 
ing universities to retain and protect their freedom. An international 
association can assist in this respect by helping to keep before the public 
the notion that political freedom cannot be maintained without intellec- 
tual freedom. It can also assist—and urge its members to assist—in 
developing a moral conscience for the protection of the freedom of the 
human spirit. The influence of such an association in this matter will 
be all the greater if it seeks both to protect the freedom of the indi- 
vidual university and to assist in developing in the universities of the 
world a sense of their social responsibilities that will reveal itself in the 
Association’s official dealings, in the name of and as the voice of the 
universities, with the United Nations, UNESCO, and other world 
organizations. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


MODERN LANGUAGES AS INSTRUMENTS FOR IMPROVING 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


REV. GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J.. WOODSTOCK COLLEGE 
WOODSTOCK, MD. 


During the last war, the United States Army taught languages in the 
course of a few weeks. I have attended and conducted courses whose pur- 
pose was to enable an industrious student to read German in thirty days. 
People who know Spanish, with a few weeks of practice, can learn to read 
Portuguese, and I have seen Spaniards learn to speak Italian in a period of 
less than a month. 


These are facts. Like most facts they are not as eloquent as they seem. 
When the Spaniard learns to speak Italian in less than a month, do not think 
that he is really speaking Italian. He can make himself understood to some- 
one who knows only Italian. When the American soldiers learned to speak 
German after a few weeks of training, they could not read a German 
classic; they could only deal with German-speaking people in a way to 
satisfy the most basic social demands. However, we have in these facts, 
humble as they may be, a light. 


It is notorious that in most countries, in the United States especially, lan- 
guages are taught over a stretch of many years without the student acquiring 
the capacity to speak the language studied. If he can read the language 
at the end of his college course, all feel immensely pleased. He cannot con- 
verse and his pronunciation is atrocious. Does this mean that our high 
schools and colleges have failed in their effort to communicate the languages? 
I think not, because they were not attempting to teach people to speak 
foreign tongues. They were using languages as means for building up that 
intangible thing called culture. 


However, even with this end in view, too many teachers of languages 
fail. We have left behind us the days when the full content of a language 
course was the study of grammar, so that the student was taken through 
the indicative and subjunctive with the general rules and all the exceptions. 
Learning Latin and learning French was really learning the same thing— 
Latin grammar with different applications. The reason why we have aban- 
doned this approach is that the student found it too tedious. Grammar has 
an educational value. It studies the laws of logic as applied to expression, 
and logic may perhaps be best taught in this fashion. However, to study 
grammar all day is no fun nor is it the best preparation for life in general. 
though interesting enough for a grammar specialist. 


The result is that today we read more and the student translates. The 
effect has been equally unprofitable. The student soon finds out that the 
book he is reading has been translated and he makes his translation with a 
“trot.” Consequently we are still faced with the problem of languages. 


The answer of course is that we must choose between one of two things; 
either we must teach the student to speak the language as the Army did, or 
make the language an introduction into a phase of human culture unknown 
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to the student but helpful to broaden his outlook and make him flexible to 
different ways of living life. I do not think that the high school and college 
should try to teach the pupils to speak the language. Something like the 
Berlitz method is much better for that purpose. Our educational institutions 
should use a language to make a young person more of. a human being. 


If this is done, then language is a tremendous aid for international under- 
standing. A South American eats with his fork in his left hand, which 
seems barbaric to us. We are always shifting knife and fork from hand 
to hand, which seems barbaric to the South American. We are both wrong 
in our reactions. Both systems are perfectly sensible. As soon as this is 
recognized by both parties, they simply are not shocked nor annoyed by the 
use of a different method. This is one simple example, which has countless 
parallels. Now it is the function of the Spanish teacher to indicate the dif- 
ferences and fundamental similarities in the two cultures in order to expand 
the humane knowledge of his students and to show the young man or woman 
that his or her way of doing things is not the only way, and certainly not 
necessarily the best way. The language class should not be an exercise in 
grammar, nor should it be an exercise in translation. It should be a living 
of Spanish or French or X culture. From the literature studied, French or 
Spanish life must be vitally presented. The tacit assumptions of the writer 
and the background of the action depicted must be built up for the student, 
not merely by the teacher but also by the investigations of the pupils them- 
selves. Nor is it enough to parade picturesque customs of different people 
into classroom discussions, but rather we must present a unified scheme 
of different ways of life where the basic ideas are given their focal posi- 
tions. The Spanish student in our high schools and colleges should feel at 
home with South American or Spanish life as the result of his study of 
Spanish. Whether he learns to speak Spanish is indifferent to the teacher. 


Where languages are taught in this fashion, a spontaneous understanding 
of the views and attitudes of another people is achieved. A sympathy for 
their impulses is gained. Mutual comprehension is possible and easy. This 
kind of a study is more profitable to the student than a rapid touristic 
invasion of another land. If languages were so taught all over the world, 
agreements and satisfactory compromises in international relationships would 
spring readily out of contact made fruitful by such a previous preparation. 
It is only ignorance of and antipathy for the other fellow’s drives and cir- 
cumstances that make it possible for peoples to live in conflict. 


Clearly the work of the teacher of languages in this setup would require 
a working knowledge of the ways of the people whose language is being used 
as a vehicle for mutual understanding. The teacher would have to know the 
history and the geographical and ethnic backgrounds of the nation or nations 
being studied. Language would be historical philology rather than mere 
linguistics. It would be a study eminently appealing to the student and of 
great profit for the nation. Any texts used would not be the object of study 
but rather the pegs on which discussions and expositions are hung. The 
whole atmosphere of such a classroom would be humanistic in the best sense 
of the word. 


In the meantime teachers are hemmed in by programs and schedules which 
will not permit the evolution of the idea I propose, though this idea is not 
altogether absent from the objectives actually proposed for the study of 
languages. Let him or her, dynamized by this fuller vision of language pos- 
sibilities, direct the course of his study within the framework of schedules 
and norms. It can be done, and the teacher will be rewarded by finding 
his class enthusiastic with this more human approach. 
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PROBLEMS OF NORTH AMERICAN STUDENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


MISS ELEANOR J. DOYLE, Ph.D., ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


I feel quite privileged that I, a Catholic instructor of Spanish and Latin 
American history in a non-sectarian community college, have been invited 
to speak to you of a subject very dear to my heart. North American students 
who are fortunate enough or foolhardy enough to saunter southward from 
Miami, New Orleans, and other points in our southland have concerned me 
for some time. 


Off and on since 1942 it has been my good fortune to go to South and 
Central America in the role of student or teacher-student, and I feel that 
I am really aware of the problems that North American students may and 
do encounter. 

From the time I rashly promised my Panamanian roommate at Mount 
Saint Agnes College that I would visit her in her own country before five 
years would end, I always had hoped of travelling to South America. How 
it would happen I did not know. But it would! I knew that! And it did! 
Five years later I was in Panama en route to the States after eighteen 
months in South America, most of it in Chile, as a result of the combined 
efforts of my Alma Mater, Immaculata College, the Institute of International 
Education, and the Catholic University of Chile. 

When I look back, I marvel at the courage my mother and I both displayed 
in 1942 when I left the states for the first time—she to let me go so far 
away at such a time, and I to go. Less than a year out of college with the 
whole world upset, I was naturally exposing myself to an entirely new 
environment, to situations and problems that I never knew existed. But 
since you see me here to tell this tale, there must be some explanation for it. 
Many factors have entered into the picture prior to, during, and since my 
first visit to South America. 

When I think back, I realize how little prepared I was as to what to expect 
in Latin America. Yet with a Spanish minor (having majored in biology 
and mathematics) which included Spanish language and civilization courses, 
the encouragement of a Spanish professor, Sister Helen Patricia, who by 
her account of a trip around South America had inspired me to go, plus con- 
tacts with Latin American students, I must have been better prepared than 
many who do go to South America. 

Yet excerpts from a letter of Father Wiegel’s written to me in November, 
1941, some four months prior to my actual departure, actually show how I 
must have tried to visualize what I would find through North American eyes. 

I am glad that you are coming and your stay with us will be very 
profitable, but frankly, you must orientate yourself along different lines 
than those indicated in your letter. I knew of your coming from the 
Sisters at Villa Maria. It promptly raised a problem. I frankly do not 
know in which department to enroll you. The Faculty in Arts and 
Letters exists in name only, for all practical purposes. You will not 
be able to get an M.A. here for the simple reason that there is no such 
degree. We shall have to arrange your courses when you get here. How 
that will be done is still a mystery to me—but according to an old Chilean 
custom, it will be arranged. Here we arrange everything. Life is one 
long arrangement. 
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As you can gather to your amazement, your university courses are 
gceing to be a fizzle. A Chilean university is a professional school. There 
are no courses arranged like courses back home. You are going to learn 
ao by speaking it in an environment where it is the current means 
of communication. You are going to see South American culture without 
the aide of textbooks. My dear Miss Doyle, your education is going to 
be what you make of it. You will be on your own. So don’t worry. It 
sounds awful—but you will learn much and your year will be of service. 


Then followed useful advice as to approximate cost of living, the fact that 
a scholarship to a Latin American university did not in any way approach 
the value of one here due to the low tuition rates and the rate of exchange of 
the U.S. dollar, the kind of clothing to bring, and so on. 


In closing, Father Weigel said: 


I fear that my letter will be a shock to you. I don’t want it to be that. 
I do definitely want you to put aside all the false notions that you have. 
They are false, not because you have been deceived, but because no one 
has realized that you would judge everything in terms of a United States 
background. The background here is entirely different. I want you to 
come. I am anxious that you come. The reason is the following: it is 
necessary that we have people back home who know what South America 
is. You are going to teach in the States. You will have influence and 
that influence will be heightened if you have knowledge of South America. 
Catholics are the best persons to understand South America. By all 
means, COME! You will be happy here. I assure you of that. 


Father Weigel endeavoured to make me see that, while there would be many 
differences between the North American and South American way of doing 
things, still I would derive much from my stay there. His stressing that 
Catholics are the best persons to understand South America brings some- 
thing to my mind. When I was being considered for a position at Arm- 
strong College where I have been for the last five years, President Hawes 
said that he thought only a Catholic could even attempt to teach Latin 
American history fairly. I feel that my faith was a strong point in my favor. 

In order to face better the problems one might encounter during a brief 
or prolonged stay in Latin America in the role of a student, there are certain 
requisites that the candidate should possess or acquire before setting out. The 
greatest single qualification should be adaptability. Within the group of 
fifteen students sent to Chile with me there was infinite variety as to per- 
sonality, adaptability, and aims. The students, varying in age from 22 to 
40, represented many sections of our country, all faiths, many professions. 
The majority were able to adapt so well to climate, living conditions, and 
the Latin American people that they did not want to go home within fel- 
lowship limits of ten months and found positions with the Embassy. 

The other minority could hardly live through the ten months because they 
found fault with everything—the food did not agree with them, the pensién 
in which they lived was cold, unattractive or uncomfortable, the fact that 
they knew so few people. Well, most of us found out that the food and 
pensién could be changed if unsatisfactory—but they wouldn’t change. There 
was no reason for living ten months in an unsatisfactory setting. As far 
as getting to know people was concerned, that depended on our making some 
effort to know them. I was more fortunate than many because through 
Father Weigel and the nuns at Villa Maria I made some wonderful friends. 
But some of the students seemed to feel that just being a North American 
should have caused people to take us in with open arms. So many undesirable 
North Americans had gone to Latin America in previous years that just 
being from the United States was not enough however. (I might add a 
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parenthesis here to the effect that there has been a change for the better and 
that with the interchange of intelligent tourists, students, professors, intel- 
lectuals of all kinds, a more informed type of business man, the United 
States may well be proud of its unofficial ambassadors.) 


In 1947 after deciding that a summer trip to Chile would be too impractical 
from a standpoint of finances and time, I chose Guatemala for my second 
adventure southward. I was so happy in my choice that I went back in 
1948 and 1949. The first year I enrolled in the summer school for North 
Americans inaugurated that year by the San Carlos University. During that 
first summer as a student, and the subsequent two as a member of the staff, 
taking graduate courses on the side, I was able to observe how important 
that quality of adaptability still was. But I discovered something still 
more important—that, as unprepared as I felt I was upon going to Chile 
in 1942, I was in reality a walking encyclopedia compared to a large majority 
of North American students and teachers attending the summer schoo! or 
just visiting Guatemala. 


The result of my observations is that I have decided that two things above 
all others are most necessary for successful student life in Latin America. 
The first of these is still the quality I mentioned before—adaptability. The 
second is that anyone going to Latin America to study should be thoroughly 
briefed as to what to expect in the country to which he is going. By being 
briefed I don’t mean just being acquainted with the history and climate of 
the country to be visited. I mean that someone who has actually lived and 
travelled extensively in South America should prepare the potential student 
with some of the more intimate, personal aspects of the Latin American way 
of life. 


The student should be told that he already has one big thing in his favor. 
The Latin Americans consider a student or professor a potential friend at 
least. They have profound respect for learning and for those who concern 
themselves with it. I can remember that my roommate and I learned this 
when we had occasion to visit Montevideo, Uruguay. Those to whom we were 
introduced were not in the least impressed by the fact that we were United 
States Embassy employees from Santiago, but their whole attitude changed 
when they found out that we had originally come to Chile as exchange stu- 
dents. As Miss Laura de Arce, on whose program, “Women of Today in 
the Americas,” we appeared, explained to us: “We feel that North American 
students and professors are potential friends because they are generally 
of an inquisitive nature and come to visit us because they want to know us 
and know our way of life.” 


The student should also be impressed with the fact that the Latin Ameri- 
can is innately formal, extremely courteous, and inherently proud. We of 
the United States are inclined to informality in our dress, manner, and 
speech. A student should be warned to observe and adopt the little con- 
ventional courtesies, such as the traditional handclasp on arriving or meeting 
and departing, which are so important to a Latin American. He should be 
told that Latin Americans—men and women—dress more conservatively than 
we—dressing in dark colors generally, and black or dark blue for all formal 
occasions. He should be warned that the women wear slacks when they should 
be worn for sport or when at the fundo or finca. 

He should be warned that there are two standards of time—la hora ameri- 
cana and la hora latina. If he knows that, he will expect to make allowances 
for Latin friends who agree to meet him at ten and who, after starting out 
to keep the ten o’clock appointment, meet a friend, chat with him awhile, and 
arrive at the appointed place half-an-hour or more late. These Latin friends 
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if questioned would explain that they just could not have failed to chat with 
their friend since they might not see him again for a long time, and besides, 
“you might have done the same.” The student would also know that “hora 
latina” might mean that a party set for four o’clock would hardly begin 
before five. 

A student should be advised to show good taste by respecting the very 
strong pride that the Latin American has in his country and his political 
party. He can best show this good taste by not expressing publicly his opinion 
as to the political views of his hosts, by not criticizing the Latin ways of 
doing things—their strong sentiments pro or con, their demonstrations. 

Two very significant examples of what I have mentioned come to mind, one 
of which occurred in Chile in 1942, the other in Guatemala City in 1947. 
Both were occasioned by shortsightedness and misunderstanding. 

While attending the Catholic University of Chile, this speaker had occasion 
to witness the reaction of the Chilean people to Sumner Welles’ tirade con- 
cerning the fact that Chile was harboring Axis spies. Well, there were extra 
editions and street demonstrations. I noticed during the next couple of days 
that the Latin American law students with whom I was taking a course, 
and who up to that time had been so eager to be friends, were rather cool— 
in fact, hardly spoke at all. I felt that they considered that I shared the 
guilt of Welles’ declarations. Finally I took the proverbial bull by the 
horns and called them to task, telling them that in spite of differences of 
governmental policy, I felt we should still be friends, that they should not 
blame me for any declarations by Welles. With that one of them told me that 
they had nothing against me personally, but that they felt that I might be 
angry with them since they had been in a newspaper photo of a demonstra- 
tion held in front of my Embassy. So you can see how easily one can 
misunderstand. I misinterpreted their attitudes. 

The second incident occurred on the occasion of a verbal demonstration on 
the part of the Guatemalans against the English concerning the true owner- 
ship of British Honduras. As you know, present-day British Honduras was 
formerly a part of Guatemala. 

Well! When President Juan José Arévalo stepped out on the balcony of 
the Presidential Palace to address his people thronged in the plaza below, 
to his horror and indignation he saw on the roof of a large German-owned 
hotel a British flag. Needless to say there were repercussions to this great 
“insult.” After being insulted in articles published against our country and 
our summer school, being threatened by remarks, looks, and even being 
followed by armed law students, the three North American students—one 
Canadian and two from the United States—guilty of such a show of bad 
taste were secretly exiled within the next twenty-four hours. By one so- 
called practical joke, these young students succeeded in injuring the pride 
of a president, an entire city, and entire country. There might have been 
serious international repercussions. Fortunately, the matter died down and 
the summer school, in danger of being terminated two weeks after its incep- 
tion, survived a successful first term. 

There are many more points I would like to discuss if there were time. 
I hope that you will pardon the personal nature of these remarks, but I felt 
that by using my own experiences I might better illustrate many of the 
problems a North American student encounters in Latin America. 

Because I have been so happy on the occasions on which I have been in 
twelve South and Central American republics, I want other North Americans 
to have the same experience. It is my »rofound hope that through you what 
I have said today may help other North Americans go “south of the border” 
and come back with reports of a happy and successful stay. 














THE HOPES AND FEARS OF YOUNG LATIN AMERICANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


SRA. ELENA F. DE EYZAGUIRRE, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


In Latin America there is a strong desire on the part of young men and 
women to come to the United States. The motives behind this desire are 
many, and in many cases not the least is the urge to move about in order 
to see new things. The consequence is that we have the phenomenon which 
in South America we call “student-trippers.” Although this is true and 
must not be forgotten, yet there are countless young people who have the 
ambition to come to this country in order to prepare themselves better for 
the future good of themselves and their countries. 

In organized and also in unorganized ways, scholarships are available 
for Latin Americans, but so few in comparison with the demand. Very few 
are granted by Catholic colleges and universities. Many of the young people 
in South America are not at all interested whether or not the college to which 
they come is Catholic. As a result, you have young men and women who 
are Catholics with deep conviction attending non-Catholic schools here, and 
also some young men who are nominally Catholics but nothing more studying 
in Catholic institutions. The vast majority that arrive in this country are 
quite indifferent to the religious philosophy they will meet, for the simple 
reason that their religious activities at home were practically nil. Thirty 
years ago, the temper of such young people would nave been anti-Catholic 
but today it is rather a question of tolerant indifferentism. These young 
men and women would be quite ready to become active Catholics if the 
environment were stimulating, but except for this passive readiness, they 
bring no other religious capital. 

This problem has been recognized by the Catholic Church in America. 
Father Alfredo Moreno, a Chilean of the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts, 
has been appointed to look after the Latin American students in this country.’ 
However, one man can do so little, for this land is so large and over its 
length and breadth there are spread some 5,000 Latin American students in 
hundreds of institutions of higher learning. Only a few hundred are 
matriculated in Catholic colleges. 


Let us examine the conditions of these students. While they were at home, 
they were interested in coming to the United States. In most cases this 
interest required the dunning of institutions and individuals to gain the con- 
crete possibility to study in the United States. Contrary to the opinion of 
most North Americans, the lands of Latin America are poor. In my own 
country, Chile, the peso, the national monetary unit, is worth one cent in 
the United States. Yet a salaried workingman earns on the average only 
1,400 pesos per month, which means $14.00. It is evident that his sons have 
practically no opportunity to come here to study, even if the thought occurred 
to them, which, fortunately, it doesn’t. The small professional men and the 
higher brackets of the white-collar workers will earn at most between 40 and 
60 dollars monthly. Clearly the son or daughter of such a family cannot 
come north unless much aid is supplied by one source or another. Even the ~ 
so-called rich people of South America, with the exception of relatively few 
families in every country, will not be able to count on an income that exceeds 


1Father Moreno has since been appointed chaplain to the Latin American students at Co- 
lumbia University. 
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much the sum of $400.00 monthly. The result is that all young South Ameri- 
cans must be helped in order to study in your country. The hope of all is that 
such help will be forthcoming, and, because every Latin American takes it quite 
for granted that the United States is fabulously rich, he hopes that the help 
will come from North American institutions. The Latin American gov- 
ernments do help as best they can but the budgets at their disposal are 
meager. Very few private institutions give any substantial help. 


It is a compliment to the young Latin American’s tenacity that most 
who have set their hearts on a visit to the United States finally arrive here. 
The difficulties have been gigantic. The question of transportation is by 
itself a great hurdle. A round trip from the Chilean shores to America 
means $800.00, which represents the total salary of a Chilean workingman 
for five years. The average college tuition fees in the United States come 
to about $300.00. These cannot be paid, and a scholarship must be won. 
It is hard to see how the young Chilean can live here under less than $2.00 
a day, and even that is a sorry figure which means a dismal life. That is 
why the Chilean youth needs a boarding scholarship. His hopes and fears 
are thus many even before he leaves his native shores. 


Once all these initial difficulties have been overcome, he arrives in a coun- 
try where few people speak Spanish. He is ambitious and is anxious to do 
well in his new school. However, the whole system of study is so different 
from that to which he is accustomed. The mentality of his fellow students 
is altogether alien to him. He finds them aloof, and frequently hostile to him 
because he is a Latin American. His professors will be polite, but they are 
not too helpful, and they make no attempt to understand his character. The 
result almost invariably is that he or she enters into Latin American groups, 
for although Chile is not Peru, and Peru is not Mexico, yet Chileans, Peruvians 
and Mexicans suffer from the same ills and they have a whole way of life in 
common. The formation of Latin groups tends to cut off the Latins yet 
more from the “Yanquis,” and some Latin Americans after two years in 
this country hardly speak English at all. 


My own experience of almost three years in this land has been kinder. My 
husband, after all the initial difficulties, came to Johns Hopkins University 
to do research in medicine. Through an American friend whom we knew 
in Chile, his friends became our friends. My own work as a teacher of 
Spanish brought me many contacts so that my husband and I were not 
pushed into a little Latin American clique, whose numbers in Baltimore 
would necessarily be small. Our friends are many, and the nearest to us 
are Catholics. Through them we have been able to see all sides of ordinary 
life and we have been happy to live your way which has given us new orien- 
tations for life in our country. 


The idea I wish to convey by my observations is that there should be 
an organized effort, perhaps not through a national centralization but in 
different parts of the country, to take care of the Latin American hopes and 
fears. It is as important to you as it is to us that Latin Americans come 
here, for only in this way can true solidarity and friendship be achieved. 
Only if something of my good fortune be common to all Latin Americans 
will student immigration from the South be useful. To indicate the details 
of such an organization which I am contemplating unfortunately lies beyond 
my capacity. However, I am sure that organizational problems can easily 
be met by Americans who seem to have a genius for this sort of thing. I 
merely make one last request. Let the organizations operate in terms of true 
friendship and not function coldly as an efficient social mechanism—which 
cannot be truly efficient at all. 














THE PRESENT MOMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


REV. JOSEPH B. BASSICH, S.J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


There is at the present moment in Latin America an active factor which is 
already having an appreciable effect in the production of a better and a more 
favorable understanding of the United States. This effect is of its very nature 
cumulative, in the sense that each year new groups of persons get to know 
something about the government of the United States, and about the institu- 
tions, the ways of life, the attitudes and the culture of its people. This effect 
is cumulative in another sense, for this information formally given to these 
groups in a proper and favorable light is communicated by them to countless 
others with whom they come in contact. The factor that I refer to is the North 
American school in Latin America. 


The presence of North American business men and industrialists and naval 
personnel in Latin America has been the occasion of the establishment of 
a considerable number of schools operated and financed by citizens of the 
United States. Many of these men went to Latin America for an indefinitely 
long period of time, taking with them their families. While they wished to 
keep their children with them in Ibero-America, they desired to educate them 
in the American way. To accomplish both of these purposes, they secured the 
permission of the respective governments concerned to open North American 
schools in Latin America. 


One example of this type of school is the school sponsored by the Braden 
Copper Mining Company at Rancagua, Chile; another is the Escuela Ameri- 
cana sponsored by the Standard Fruit and Steamship Company at Mazapan, 
Honduras; a third is the Colegio Jose de la Luz Caballero sponsored by the 
Baptist Church at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

The Catholic teaching congregations with provincial headquarters in the 
United States and the Protestant denominations of the United States are an- 
other source of American-sponsored schools in Mexico and Central and South 
America. It is remarkable that some of the Protestant denominations with 
relatively small memberships in this country have schools in Latin America. 
The approximate distribution of schools in Latin America founded by United 
States citizens and organizations is as follows: 


SCHOOLS FOUNDED BY UNITED STATES CITIZENS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
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Protestant, Interdenominational .................-e.eeeee00- 1 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission of South America ........... 1 
Other (Commercial, Industrial, Independent) ............. 82 
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What type of American-sponsored school do we find in Latin America? 
We encounter there the same varied types of schools which we find in our 
own country. There is, of course, the elementary school and the four-year 
high school, the six-year high school, the three-year junior, three-year senior 
high school. I remember visiting one beautiful school in an excellent location 
which brought its students to the end of the junior high school—to the end 
of the ninth grade. The brother who was principal there told me it was his 
intention eventually to add the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. 


The American-sponsored school in Latin America differs little from a school 
of the corresponding level in the United States. Control by the national gov- 
ernments is mild. In some of the republics the government insists upon cer- 
tain school subjects being taught by natives of the country. Such subjects 
may be the national language and history. The governments should not be 
blamed for this. It entails no hardship for the school. There is a varying 
percentage of native teachers in these schools anyhow. This is an advantage 
for the school. Well-prepared native teachers can generally be secured, be- 
cause the rate of pay is higher in the American schools than in the native 
schools. The tone or atmosphere in the schools of which we speak is very much 
like that of our schools in this country. The same may be said of the curri- 
cula. You would find yourselves perfectly at home in any of our American- 
sponsored schools. The language would offer no difficulty as nearly all—both 
faculty members and students—speak both English and Spanish. There are a 
few exceptions. I heard one native priest teaching religion in Spanish, and a 
layman teaching physics in Spanish. Neither of these two spoke English. 


The subjects taught in our American-sponsored schools in Latin America 
create no difficulty in the admission of those schools to the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is the standardizing agency 
assigned for them. The arrangement by which the Southern Association was 
given the responsibility for those schools was reasonable, because the territory 
of the Southern Association lies nearer to Latin America than that of any 
other standardizing agency. Four Catholic schools in South America were 
made members of the Southern Association at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion in December, 1949. The most frequently encountered obstacle in the way 
of the admission of our schools in Latin America to the Southern Association 
will be the lack of sufficient preparation on the part of principals and librarians. 
I respectfully suggest that provincials with secondary schools in Latin America 
familiarize themselves with Southern Association standards if they have any 
intention of having those schools apply for Southern Association membership. 
I shall be happy to see that they get copies of the standards if they request 
them. 


The American-sponsored school in Latin America is very much in demand 
and is well patronized. All that I came in contact with are crowded to 
capacity. Most of the children of North American parents are in these 
schools. However, these constitute less than fifty per cent of the enrollment. 
The remaining space in the school is taken by the children of the natives. The 
Catholic schools in Latin America operated by religious from the United 
States have not room for all the children who apply for admission to them. 
Mother Marie Angele of Villa Maria, Lima, told me that she hates to see the 
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beginning of the school year roll around because she dreads the unwelcome 
duty of having to refuse admission to so many children. The people in the 
republics south of us admire our civilization and see the advantage of speak- 
ing our language in addition to their own. They desire this advantage for 
their children especially when it can be acquired in conjunction with instruc- 
tion in their religion. 


Officials of the national governments of Latin America are not blind to the 
advantages of our schools in their countries. One example of their favorable 
attitude towards our schools is that of the president of a South American re- 
public who had his four children in the American school. Before he was elected 
president of the republic, he had been president of the board of the American 
school. After his election to the presidency of the republic, in order not to 
appear to have a divided loyalty, he resigned the presidency of the board but 
retained his raembership on it. When an official from the United States came 
to visit his school, he was there and accompanied him when he visited the 
classrooms tv supervise instruction. 


I would not have you infer from what I have said that the American- 
sponsored schools in Latin America are able to operate without any difficulty 
whatever. One of their difficulties is to secure properly prepared teachers. 
Administrators of the lay schools find it difficult to persuade girls fully quali- 
fied as teachers to leave their own country to live in a foreign land. There are 
several objections to their employing only partially qualified teachers: for, 
first, partially qualified teachers lower the rating of the school; secondly, 
persons partially prepared in colleges in the United States cannot complete 
their preparation in Latin America because scholastic credit and even college 
degrees earned in this country are not recognized by many of the universities 
of Latin America; and thirdly, because one of their conditions for entrance 
into college is considered by many to be objectionable. While there is no dearth 
of teachers for the religious and church-affiliated schools because of the mis- 
sionary spirit, the objections to the sending of persons whose scholastic or 
professional training is incomplete are still valid and applicable. In at least 
one country, another difficulty lies in the refusal of the Department of State 
to grant visas to citizens of the United States for a sufficiently long duration 
to insure permanence. Some of the teachers are granted visas for only six 
months at a time. You have gathered correctly from what has been said that 
this last named condition is confined to a few localities and is not general. 


How much the association of the children of two countries helps towards a 
mutual understanding of one another, I leave to your judgment. We read in 
the course of every two or three years of good will tours made by a group 
of our citizens in some foreign country. Those who organize and make these 
tours must think that they actually promote good will towards our country 
or they would discontinue them. Now if these visits of comparatively few men 
advance international understanding, how much more will these large groups 
of several hundred children of two different countries foster and increase such 
understanding! If the visits of our delegates to a few scattered cities are of 
sufficient importance to justify the time and expense involved, of how much 
greater importance are these two hundred and fifty schools, each filled with 
the children of two nations, and dotting the whole of Ibero-America, in engen- 
dering and maintaining and increasing mutual understanding and friendship! 
Furthermore, if the good will tours, which last only a day or two in one local- 
ity, are, nevertheless, a worth-while project for producing and increasing mu- 
tual understanding, how much more the long and daily and continuous com- 
panionship of these children over periods of eleven or twelve years! Finally, 
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if lasting friendships are made during these visits by the adults and elderly 
persons who often go on these promotional trips, how much more will the 
association of the children of two countries in their formative and impression- 
able years engender understanding and esteem and love of one another! The 
American-sponsored schools in Latin America were not established for this 
purpose. Those who established them did not do so from this motive. Their 
intention was either commercial or religious; but they would have been jus- 
tified in founding them from the motive of which we are speaking—mutual 
understanding and friendship between nations. 
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EXCHANGE STUDENTS UNDER CATHOLIC AUSPICES 


DONALD J. SHANK, VICE PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The opportunity to discuss with a group of registrars the multitudinous 
problems which are facing us in the field of international exchange of persons 
is challenging. Those of you who preside over the admissions policies of your 
institutions realize better than most people do how serious and sincere are 
the demands which countless thousands of students throughout the world are 
making for an opportunity to study in the United States. It is a clear reflec- 
tion of the new status of the United States in world affairs that the best 
students from almost every nation now clamor for admission to our colleges 
and universities. This situation places upon us as citizens and as educators 
heavy responsibilities. 

Never before in history have American institutions of higher education had 
similar opportunities to influence positively the development of great areas of 
the world and, most importantly, to contribute directly to international under- 
standing and eventual peace. The time has come for every college and uni- 
versity to examine seriously its total resources in order to determine how it 
can contribute most effectively in this new era. 


I should like to draw briefly to your attention the situation as it now exists 
with respect to foreign students in the United States. The census which the 
Institute of International Education carries on each year cooperatively with 
the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, now on the 
press, reports that 26,433 foreign students from 125 different geographic areas, 
colonies, protectorates, and non-self-governing territories are enrolled in 1,210 
post-secondary institutions in the United States. This staggering number of 
visitors from abroad came to the United States in the face of the most serious 
dollar exchange situation that has existed in our times. Misunderstanding 
among nations is rampant if one reads only the headlines in our newspapers, 
and yet more than 26,000 young men and women have left their home coun- 
tries to enroll in our colleges and universities. The average age of these 
young visitors from abroad is 25 years-10 months. About 50 percent of the 
students are enrolled at the graduate levels. They are studying in every major 
field from American government to veterinary science, from anthropology to 
X-ray technique. The eight leading fields of study are engineering, liberal arts, 
medicine, social science, business administration, physical sciences, education 
and theology. 

Although I do not have exact figures regarding the number of foreign 
students who are enrolled in the Catholic colleges and universities, I would 
estimate that of the total 26,000, some 2,500 are studying in your colleges, 
universities, and seminaries. It seems clear to me that the Catholic Church, 
as a world-wide organization, has peculiar responsibilities to take the leader- 
ship in supplying opportunities in this vital field of international cooperation. 

1Discussion pahel for this session, under the chairmanship of Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Loras 
petoaps 2 "oe Iowa, included Sister Jamesetta, Registrar, Siena College, Memphis, Tenn.; 


terck, Registrar, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Eugene R. Mittinger, 
Registrar, John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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May I call to your attention the outlook, as I see it, for the year ahead. 
There are approximately five major categories of students from abroad to 
whom the Institute of International Education and all American educational 
institutions must be giving special attention. I can touch, in the brief time 
which is available to me, on only the surface of these categories, but I think 
that they merit your special study. 


In the first place, the Institute, in cooperation with the United States Gov- 
ernment, has undertaken to place for next year a larger number of students 
from the occupied areas than the total of all students from all countries of the 
world who were under the Institute’s sponsorship in 1948-49. Consider, for a 
moment, these figures. The Department of State is interested in sending at 
least 500 German students. The Department of the Army hopes to send at 
least 250 graduate students from Japan and the Ryukyus, and about 60 from 
Austria. These students from former enemy countries are coming to the 
United States as a part of the total reorientation and reeducation program for 
their respective nations. They will remain for one year only and will be en- 
couraged to sample broadly American educational and cultural resources 
rather than to concentrate their efforts on specialized fields of studies. This is 
not a new program. It was the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in co- 
operation with the Institute, the NCEA and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students, which in 1948-49 set a distinguished pattern for this 
program by enabling 28 young Germans and Austrians to study in the United 
States. Many of you already have students from the occupied areas on your 
campus, but in the year ahead places for many hundreds will need to be found. 
In addition, there will be sizeable new special governmental programs for 
Finland and Korea. 


A second major emphasis of concern to all of us is the responsibility of 
American educational institutions to increase substantially the opportunities 
for students from countries to which American students are going with United 
States governmental funds under Public Law 584 (the Fulbright Program). 
As you know, each of the Foundations abroad has set up travel grants, rough- 
ly approximating in number the awards made to American students, professors 
and research scholars. If this program is really to result in the two-way flow 
of students, and if the nations abroad are to feel that they, too, are gaining 
from it, we must find places for larger numbers of qualified students from 
Fulbright countries. Let me be specific. In 1949-50 there were 88 authorized 
Fulbright Travel Grants for Italian students; 14 students were able to use 
their awards. In the Netherlands 75 travel grants were authorized; 13 were 
used. Of the total of 711 travel grants authorized for foreign students for the 
current year, less than one-half could be accepted. The Institute has, there- 
fore, in cooperation with the Department of State and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, accepted a special responsibility to seek additional opportunities 
for students from these countries. 


The third area of growing concern reflects the limited governmental funds 
during the coming year for students from Latin America. Unless we find 
opportunities through private resources, our “good neighbors” may academ- 
ically become no more than bowing acquaintances. The United States Govern- 
ment in its understandable desire to spread limited resources over the world 
has been forced to reduce so substantially the contributions for scholars from 
Latin America that our achievement of the past decade in developing closer 
relationships through student exchange may be endangered. The Institute 
here, too, is prepared to make special efforts in cooperation with the colleges, 
universities, and private organizations. 

A fourth responsibility I rate highly among those of the year ahead is the 
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expansion of activities with the great continent of Africa, an area with which 
American colleges and universities have had all too little relations. I am glad 
to report that the Institute, with special financial assistance from the British 
Dominion Division of the Carnegie Corporation, and the Phelps Stokes Fund, 
is creating a special division to work with African students. We go into this 
area with our eyes open, knowing that the usual financial problems of students 
are complicated in the case of Africa by unfortunate discriminatory attitudes 
in many parts of the United States. We believe, however, that American 
higher education must step forward in helping build up this handicapped area. 


The fifth category to which I would call attention is the rest of the world. 
The limited Smith-Mundt funds have been allotted chiefly to those countries 
with which there are, or will soon be, Fulbright programs. Substantial re- 
sources are being made available to our former enemy nations. This govern- 
mental activity in no way lessens our joint responsibilities as educators and 
citizens to do everything that we can to help other countries. Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and much of the Middle East, for example, are areas with 
which the United States must establish and maintain close cultural bonds. 
They, too, demand our assistance. I am reminded of the cynical story told me 
recently by one of my Chinese friends. In a discussion of the new regime in 
his country he said, “Yes, China will join with Russia. There will inevitably 
be a war between Russia and the United States, and China will fight with 
Russia, not because we think that Russia will win. We don’t. But we have 
found from bitter experience that the United States takes much better care 
of its former enemies than it does of its former friends and allies.” 


In singling out the foregoing categories, I have had to eliminate ruthlessly 
many activities which will affect the work of the colleges and universities of 
the United States. I have not, for example, mentioned the continuing plight of 
Chinese and certain other students. I have made no predictions about the Point 
4 Program. I have eliminated any reference to the numerous leaders and 
specialists from occupied areas, UNESCO and other agencies who are, in many 
cases, deeply interested in educational developments in this country. I have 
not discussed the DP students whose plight represents a special concern. 


With the brief time which I have, I shall turn quickly to the increasing 
interest and emphasis upon opportunities for United States students abroad. 
Here I shall mention three general areas. 


The second year of the operations under Public Law 584 (the Fulbright 
Program) is well under way, and the selection process through which more 
than 700 American students will study in a dozen or more countries is nearing 
completion. Additional agreements are being signed or negotiated so that in 
the early future American students will be able, for example, to go to Austria, 
Australia, India and Iran. The reports from the Foundations abroad on the 
hundreds of American students, many from Catholic colleges, now overseas 
indicate that this program can and will make a substantial contribution to 
better international understanding. It has already become a vital part of 
the thinking of all who are associated with the flow of students over geo- 
graphic barriers. 

In the second place, it is encouraging to note that the largess of the United 
States governmental program has not eliminated the interest of foreign gov- 
ernments in helping American students to come to their countries. In addi- 
tion to the traditional programs which the French, Dutch and Italian Govern- 
ments have developed, the Ministry of Education of Bavaria has recently asked 
the Institute to nominate candidates for tuition and maintenance scholarships 
in that country. Austria, too, has asked for scholarship candidates from the 
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United States in non-U.S. governmental activities; the Junior-Year-Abroad 
programs are going very well and large numbers of students are rainiees 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and Mexico. 


A third and growing interest for American students is the increase in the 
number vf short-term summer projects which provide opportunities for study, 
work, or travel abroad. This inadequately studied area is both promising and 
dangerous. Many projects which are thoughtfully organized .and skillfully 
administered have done much to broaden the viewpoint of American students 
and to strengthen the bonds of friendship with foreign countries. Other proj- 
ects, unfortunately, have been undertaken on a makeshift, sometimes profit- 
making, basis through which neither the American students nor the countries 
abroad have benefited. The Institute, in cooperation with other organizations, 
has spent much time during the past year in endeavoring to bring together 
for cooperative planning the men and women responsible for these short-term 
undertakings for American students. 


I shall pass quickly now from these broad categories to a special considera- 
tion of what you, as registrars representing Catholic colleges and universities, 
can do in the present situation. 


(1) It seems to me that every college and university should immediately 
organize itself to bring together the men and women on its staff who are 
vitally concerned with the potential contribution of the international exchange 
of persons to international understanding. Committees should be formed which 
would serve at least the following major functions: 


(a) Secure the support of the college community and of the public at 
large for expanded opportunities for students from abroad; 

(b) Provide counsel and guidance for foreign students who are enrolled 
in the educational institutions; and 

(c) Provide counsel and guidance for the American students who are in- 
terested in foreign study. 


The growth of interest in this field is such that no national organization, not 
even the Federal Government, can continue individually to answer personally 
the thousands of inquiries which are coming from every campus in the United 
States regarding opportunities for foreign study under such new programs as 
the Fulbright Act. We at the Institute, for example, are now receiving an 
average of 2,500 inquiries each week from students, professors and others in- 
terested in international study. The Institute endeavors through its publica- 
tions, including its well-known News Bulletin, to handle most of these inquiries 
as expeditiously as possible. We believe, however, that only as local campus 
information centers are developed, can proper attention be given to the 
young men and women who express serious interest. 


(2) Each college or university should examine with great seriousness its 
resources to determine in what fields and in what ways it can contribute most 
effectively to students from abroad. As I have already indicated, many 
foreign students come only at the graduate level. The greatest need is, there- 
fore, for fellowships and scholarships at the graduate level. If, however, an 
undergraduate college is prepared to accept a student for a number of years, 
it can make a contribution in this way. 


(3) Each college or university needs to be certain that it obtains complete 
and adequate information regarding the educational background, financial 
resources and personal characteristics of those students whom it may choose 
to admit. For more than 30 years the Institute of International Education 
has been gathering and submitting to American colleges and universities the 
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papers of students from nations throughout the world. This is not, I can assure 
you, a simple task. Each college or university must, of course, decide itself 
whether it will accept the student and what academic classification it will give 
to the young visitor from abroad. There is not and will never be any simple 
rule of 15 Carnegie units which can be applied to the admission of foreign 
students. The registrar must become almost a detective in tracking down 
clues to the proper evaluation of the academic background of each applicant. 
There are, of course, some devices with which you are already. acquainted. 
The monumental volume recently published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, entitled Universities of the World Outside the United States, which 
describes the educational institutions of most countries, and the evaluation 
services of the U. S. Office of Education are both helpful tools. In addition, 
each college or university should be able to build up its own files of the suc- 
cesses and failures of students from countries abroad which should guide 
to the effective placement of foreign visitors. I need not tell a group of 
registrars how important it is that each student be given every possible chance 
to demonstrate the level upon which he or she can operate best in the 
American educational scene. 


(4) Each college or university needs to examine its financial resources both 
on and off the campus to find means to help deserving young visitors from 
other nations have an opportunity to study, live and play in an American 
college community. In this process you will find that American college students 
themselves have great imagination and initiative. It is one of the most re- 
warding things in this work to me, for example, that more than 200 American 
social fraternities and sororities are this year providing the complete room and 
board costs of foreign students. Exchange really becomes meaningful when 
the students themselves dig down into their limited resources to help a young 
man or woman from Germany or Italy or India or Guatemala to study for 
a year in an American college. Here I suggest also that community organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, service organizations, and church groups can be given 
a part in a practical and dramatic means of international cooperation. 


These are difficult days for American colleges and universities. New de- 
mands are being made almost momentarily upon you. I would argue, however, 
that in the field of the exchange of students among nations there is a challenge 
more pressing and more promising than any other. If we do not build under- 
standing among peoples, what will happen to our colleges and our universities. 
I propose that the provision of opportunities for countless thousands of young 
students from different nations to live together, study together, work together, 
and play together is the best single means of building a better world. It is a 
challenge to which every college and every university cannot help but respond. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


BROTHER CASSIAN EDMUND PAPILLON, F.S.C. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, SANTA FE, N.M. 


The question of college entrance requirements is one of the outstanding 
problems in American higher education today. In a report such as this one, 
it is not necessary to go into details concerning the origins of the problem, 
for you are familiar with it; what you seek is the solution. It will, there- 
fore, suffice to say that the increase in college education in the United States, 
with the resultant increase and greater variety in the student body, makes 
it imperative to re-examine the old question, “Who should go to college?” 
In a more personal sense, the origins of this study lie in two seminars in 
secondary education followed in the Department of Education of the Catholic 
University of America in 1946 and 1947. These seminars were under the 
guidance of Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt and Father M. J. McKeough, O. Praem., 
respectively. Both seminars brought out the inadequacies of the present 
articulation between secondary school and college, and both seminars pointed 
to entrance requirements as the crux of the problem. It was in this mental 
climate that this study of the Principles of Entrance Requirements in 
Catholic Colleges germinated. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The truth that all educational practices, entrance requirements included, 
are but an embodiment of philosophy of education made it clear from the 
start that unless it missed its aim, this study would have to be not a tissue 
of facts and figures, but an investigation of theory and principles—of philos- 
ophy of college education. Therefore, it was decided to try to determine the 
principles upon which Catholic colleges base their entrance requirements. 
The determination of these principles is the purpose of the study. Other- 
wise stated, that purpose is to determine the educational principles upon 
which Catholic colleges base their decision to admit or to reject individual 
candidates for admission to college. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The first stage of the research consisted in months of reading in the litera- 
ture of American higher education, especially in the area of college entrance. 
At this time courses in higher education were offered for the first time in 
the Department of Education of the University, and this reading was com- 
plemented by following three of these courses, two of them courses in the 
organization and administration of college. The purpose of this expedition 
into the theory of higher education was to furnish the basis for the formu- 
lation of a list of basic statements that could be considered the principles 
of entrance requirements. This phase of the research ended in the formula- 
tion of more than seventy statements with which the colleges, through their 
deans, were to record their agreement or disagreement, complete or partial. 

In discussions with the committee directing the study, it was brought out 
that the ratings of these statements would be more meaningful and could 
be fully interpreted best in the light of the actual requirements in the col- 
leges today. Therefore, in spite of the vast increase in work which this 
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meant, it was decided to include a survey of actual entrance requirements in 
Catholic colleges. To this effect, a digest was made of the requirements in 
the catalogue statements and the entrance blanks of 135 Catholic colleges. 
This inventory yielded an exhaustive and classified listing of the entrance 
requirements in Catholic colleges. 


PILoT STUDY 


Thus, two research instruments were constructed for this study. The first 
was a list of statements basic to entrance requirements, entitled Inquiry on 
Philosophy of College Entrance. It was sent to the deans of the colleges. 
The second instrument was the questionnaire on entrance requirements, 
entitled Form on College Entrance Requirements. It was sent to the regis- 
trars of the colleges. These two instruments were subjected to a pilot 
study in six Catholic colleges in the Philadelphia area in 1948. As a result 
of this pilot study, a few additions and alterations were made in them, but 
they were, on the whole, judged satisfactory. 


RETURNS 


The study included 163 four-year Catholic colleges. Ratings of agreement 
or disagreement with the statements in the Inquiry were received from 109, 
or 60.7 per cent of the colleges. On the other hand, answers to the Form 
on entrance requirements were received from 123, or 75 per cent of the col- 
leges. Both of these are high percentages of returns and testify to the interest 
of the colleges in the problem of entrance requirements and presumably in 
the orientation given the problem in this particular investigation. 


In asking your cooperation with the study, I promised you a summary tabu- 
lation of the answers to the questionnaire. That promise has been kept. During 
recent weeks all of you have received an eleven-page summary of the informa- 
tion that was sent in concerning entrance requirements in the colleges. At 
the same time I kept a like promise to the deans regarding the ratings of 
the statements basic to entrance requirements. 


In the rest of this report, I propose to set before you some of the prin- 
ciples of entrance requirements established by the study and refer briefly 
to the principal evidence upon which these principles are established. In 
doing this, I wish to caution you that these are principles, and therefore not 
specific prescription; they still have to be interpreted in actual practice. 
Furthermore, this study does not claim to solve the problem of entrance 
requirements, but to have explored an important area of the problem, and 
to have fashioned fundamental materials that can be used in a solution. 


Principle I. Entrance requirements should be accessible to from one-third 
to one-half of the college-age population of the United States. 


This principle is based on the evidence that 61.4 per cent of the colleges 
think that from 30 to 40 per cent of the college-age population can do col- 
lege work, and that 83.4 per cent of the colleges think that more than the 
15 or 20 per cent of the college-age population now in college desire a college 
education. Further evidence for this principle is found in the fact that 56.7 
per cent of the colleges think that every high school graduate has a right to 
education up to the limits of his or her abilities. The upper limit of the 
population to whom entrance requirements should be accessible is set largely 
by the evidence that less than fifty per cent of the colleges think a college 
education is necessary for living successfully in democracy or even for fur- 
nishing Christian leadership to American society. 
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meant, it was decided to include a survey of actual entrance requirements in 
Catholic colleges. To this effect, a digest was made of the requirements in 
the catalogue statements and the entrance blanks of 135 Catholic colleges. 
This inventory yielded an exhaustive and classified listing of the entrance 
requirements in Catholic colleges. 


PILOT STUDY 


Thus, two research instruments were constructed for this study. The first 
was a list of statements basic to entrance requirements, entitled Inquiry on 
Philosophy of College Entrance. It was sent to the deans of the colleges. 
The second instrument was the questionnaire on entrance requirements, 
entitled Form on College Entrance Requirements. It was sent to the regis- 
trars of the colleges. These two instruments were subjected to a pilot 
study in six Catholic colleges in the Philadelphia area in 1948. As a resuli 
of this pilot study, a few additions and alterations were made in them, but 
they were, on the whole, judged satisfactory. 


RETURNS 


The study included 163 four-year Catholic colleges. Ratings of agreement 
or disagreement with the statements in the Inquiry were received from 109, 
or 60.7 per cent of the colleges. On the other hand, answers to the Form 
on entrance requirements were received from 123, or 75 per cent of the col- 
leges. Both of these are high percentages of returns and testify to the interest 
of the colleges in the problem of entrance requirements and presumably in 
the orientation given the problem in this particular investigation. 


In asking your cooperation with the study, I promised you a summary tabu- 
lation of the answers to the questionnaire. That promise has been kept. During 
recent weeks all of you have received an eleven-page summary of the informa- 
tion that was sent in concerning entrance requirements in the colleges. At 
the same time I kept a like promise to the deans regarding the ratings of 
the statements basic to entrance requirements. 


In the rest of this report, I propose to set before you some of the prin- 
ciples of entrance requirements established by the study and refer briefly 
to the principal evidence upon which these principles are established. In 
doing this, I wish to caution you that these are principles, and therefore not 
specific prescription; they still have to be interpreted in actual practice. 
Furthermore, this study does not claim to solve the problem of entrance 
requirements, but to have explored an important area of the problem, and 
to have fashioned fundamental materials that can be used in a solution. 


Principle I. Entrance requirements should be accessible to from one-third 
to one-half of the college-age population of the United States. 


This principle is based on the evidence that 61.4 per cent of the colleges 
think that from 30 to 40 per cent of the college-age population can do col- 
lege work, and that 83.4 per cent of the colleges think that more than the 
15 or 20 per cent of the college-age population now in college desire a college 
education. Further evidence for this principle is found in the fact that 56.7 
per cent of the colleges think that every high school graduate has a right to 
education up to the limits of his or her abilities. The upper limit of the 
population to whom entrance requirements should be accessible is set largely 
by the evidence that less than fifty per cent of the colleges think a college 
education is necessary for living successfully in democracy or even for fur- 
nishing Christian leadership to American society. 
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Principle II. Entrance requirements should be democratic. 


This principle is based mainly on the evidence that 94 per cent of the col- 
leges rated themselves as in complete agreement with the statement that 
candidates should be admitted to college without regard to race. Not a 
single college rated itself in disagreement with this statement. Likewise, 
89.8 per cent of the colleges think candidates should be admitted to college 
without regard to creed, and 73.4 per cent think candidates should be admitted 
without regard to sex. Eighty per cent of the colleges think candidates 
should be admitted without regard to ancestry, and 62.4 per cent think 
there should be identical entrance requirements for both sexes. 


Principle III. Entrance requirements should not be based exclusively on 
intellectual standards but should give equal recognition to social and 
personality objectives. 


Thirty-three per cent of the colleges think that because of the social func- 
tions of the college today entrance requirements can no longer be based 
exclusively on intellectual qualifications. Twenty-four per cent of the col- 
leges think they should be based exclusively on intellectual qualifications, and 
29.8 per cent are in partial agreement or disagreement. On the other hand, 
32 per cent of the colleges think that requirements should be based on the 
principle that college should develop an integrated personality rather than 
train the mind, whereas 19.3 per cent think it should train the mind rather 
than develop an integrated personality, and 36.7 per cent are not decided 
one way or the other. The ratings of these statements do not show agree- 
ment in principle among the colleges; they reveal a very evenly divided 
opinion. However, thirty-six per cent of the colleges think that our concepts 
of both the liberal arts college and its entrance requirements need revision, 
and only 7.3 per cent disagree with that statement. Furthermore, 56 per 
cent of the colleges think the function of the liberal arts college is to raise 
the general cultural tone of the population rather than give higher educa- 
tion to a select superior group, and only 8.3 per cent think the opposite. 
Only 14.7 per cent of the colleges think that the college should devote itself 
primarily to developing mental disciplines and lowers itself by preparing 
the student to earn a living. On the other hand, only 15.6 per cent disagree 
with this viewpoint; the majority, 65 per cent, are in partial agreement or 
disagreement. 


The evidence obtained in this study is thus obviously balanced for require- 
ments in terms of intellectual superiority and in terms of personality. The 
ratings of the statements, however, serve as a corrective to what actually 
obtains among entrance requirements in the colleges. Question 6 of Part 
V of the questionnaire on requirements asks whether the colleges require 
scores on personality scales of candidates. To this question only 6.5 per cent 
of the colleges answered yes whereas 84.6 per cent answered no. This dis- 
crepancy shows that the colleges are not placing as much emphasis in their 
actual requirements upon social and personality objectives as they do in 
their principles of higher education. Actual practice shows entrance require- 
ments overwhelmingly emphasize intellectual over personality qualifications, 
whereas in their principles of higher education, the colleges think there 
should be almost as much emphasis upon one as upon the other. 


Principle IV. Entrance requirements should articulate the curriculum of 
the high school with that of the college. 


Forty-six per cent of the colleges think the articulation of high school and 
college should be by the curriculum whereas only 4.6 per cent think other- 
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wise. Moreover, 63.5 per cent think certain subjects per se prepare a can- 
didate better for college, and 72.4 per cent disagree with the statement that 
no pattern of high school studies prepares a candidate better for college 
than any other. These ratings of statements of principles correlate with 
the actual entrance requirements of the colleges. For instance, the survey 
of entrance requirements reveals that 46.8 per cent of the colleges do not 
admit candidates with any deficiencies at all in high school credits, and a 
further 35 per cent do not admit candidates with more than 1 or 2 deficiencies. 
Further corroboration lies in the fact that 59.3 per cent of the colleges pre- 
scribe from nine to twelve of the high school credits required for entrance to 
college. Thus, in their principles and in their practice, the colleges are 
seeking to articulate the high school with the college principally through the 
curriculum of the two levels. 

At this point it is appropriate to report the findings of this study on the 
familiar controversy over so-called non-academic subjects. The survey of 
entrance requirements shows that only negligible percentages of the colleges 
accept credits in the fine arts, the commercial sciences, practical arts, or 
physical education for admission to college. Contrary to this, however, 51.4 
per cent of the colleges think a maximum of one or two credits in vocational 
subjects could be accepted for admission to college, and a further 30.3 per 
cent think a maximum of three or four vocational credits could be accepted. 
On this point there is, therefore, a significant discrepancy between the prin- 
ciples and the practices of the colleges. 


Principle V. Entrance requirements should be formulated with a view to 
the objectives of general education. 


Whereas 47.7 per cent of the colleges think the high school can offer both 
college preparatory and terminal programs, only 5.5 per cent think they can 
not. This discovery is revealing. The controversy of college preparatory 
versus terminal program of the high school has long been a primary issue 
in American education. The ratings of this statement show rather definitely 
that Catholic colleges hold that the high school can furnish both programs. 
But a yet more interesting finding is the fact that 78.9 per cent of the colleges 
think a program of general education in high school is a better preparation 
for college than a program of specialized study, whereas only 4.6 per cent 
think a program of specialized study is a better preparation. This is surely 
one of the most important discoveries of this research. Moreover, it runs 
counter to actual practice in entrance requirements. The survey of require- 
ments shows that 93.5 per cent of the colleges require 15 or 16 high school 
credits for admission to college, and 77.2 per cent of the colleges prescribe 
more than half of these required credits. Thus, in view of the actual entrance 
requirements, the program of high school preparation for college is a special- 
ized study program, and this in spite of the fact that, in principle, 78.9 
per cent of the colleges think a program of general education is a better 
preparation than a program of specialized education. 

The ratings of yet another statement by the colleges throw further light 
upon this principle. Fifty per cent of the colleges think it is educationally 
sound to evaulate out-of-school experience of candidates and recognize it in 
part as preparation for college. Only 7.3 per cent of the colleges are opposed 
to such evaluation and recognition. This is another point on which the actual 
practice in requirements of colleges differs from the principles of entrance 
requirements. The survey of entrance requirements included this topic and 
whereas only 5.7 per cent of the colleges reported that they do evaluate out- 
of-school experiences of candidates and recognize it in part, 94.3 per cent 
of them reported that they do not. On another statement related to the two 
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immediately above, the colleges are rather evenly divided. Whereas 30.9 
per cent of the colleges think that because of the variability of measurements 
and requirements, the best procedure would be to admit candidates not evi- 
dently unfit to one semester on probation, 35.9 per cent of the colleges are 
opposed to this, and 24.8 per cent are in partial agreement or disagreement. 
Thus, this principle and the evidence establishing it are an indication that 
in the future, American colleges may accept less formal education as entrance 
requirements. This prediction is further strengthened by the fact that 
83.4 per cent of the colleges rated themselves in agreement with the state- 
ment that the best candidate for college is not necessarily the one who has 
had most schooling, and 36.7 per cent hold that subject matter requirements 
can safely be waived in view of demonstrated native intelligence and proper 
motivation. 


Principle VI. The most reliable measurements of entrance requirements 
are measures of success in high school. 


The survey of entrance requirements shows that the colleges do not use 
other measures of entrance requirements than high school grades to any 
appreciable extent. More will be said in this connection when dealing with 
entrance examinations in the next and last principle to be reported here. 
Some 54 per cent of the colleges think high school record is more reliable 
as a measurement of college preparation than the intelligence test. However, 
this study brings out once more what many educators have long criticized 
in high school grades, viz., their subjectivity. The ratings of statement 50 
reveal that 83.4 per cent of the colleges think high school grades are so 
subjective that they should be standardized against some common index 
before being interpreted for college admission. It is interesting to note that 
when asked to rank measurements of entrance requirements in their order of 
reliability, the colleges assigned the following order: first, intelligence test; 
second, high school grades; third, rank in graduating class; and fourth, 
score in subject matter tests. Intelligence tests are placed first in this 
ranking though fully half of the colleges in rating statement fifty-eight 
expressed the opinion that high school record was a better measure of entrance 
requirements. 


Principle VII. Entrance examinations should be used as complements to 
high school requirements. 


In this connection, 56.7 per cent of the colleges think that basing college 
entrance on scores in achievement tests alone is not fair to candidates from 
less favored secondary schools and social backgrounds. Also, 21.1 per cent 
of the colleges think that subject matter tests measure knowledge stored away, 
but not mental ability, and 16.5 per cent of the colleges think otherwise. In 
partial agreement or disagreement are 54 per cent of the colleges. It will 
be interesting to some to know that only 4.6 per cent of the colleges think 
vocational aptitude scales have high reliability as measurements of entrance 
requirements, and 43.1 per cent of the colleges think they do not. The out- 
standing revelation of the survey of actual entrance requirements in Catholic 
colleges is that entrance examinations are but little used. To the question 
whether they require candidates to take entrance examinations, 49.6 per 
cent of the colleges answered yes, and 50.4 per cent answered no. The sub- 
sequent questions in the questionnaire, however, show that examinations are 
not uniformly required of all candidates even in those colleges that answered 
yes above. The most consistently used entrance examination is the psychologi- 
cal test, which is reported by 35.8 per cent of the colleges. 
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The report of these seven principles of entrance requirements and the most 
important evidence establishing them is all that can reasonably be accom- 
plished under the circumstances of this meeting. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


Before closing, however, I feel that many of you would be interested in 
the findings of this investigation of principles of entrance requirements 
relative to the requirements for high school religion. This study can report 
the same findings as some previous studies have found. The figures may 
seem a bit sensational, but the fact is that only 2.4 per cent of Catholic 
colleges prescribe high school credits in religion for college entrance, whereas 
95.9 per cent of them do not prescribe such credits. It may be even more 
sensational to report that only 33.3 per cent of Catholic colleges as much 
as accept high school religion credits in the form of electives for college 
admission, whereas 63.4 per cent of them do not accept such credits as elec- 
tives. The questionnaire on entrance requirements also contained the further 
question whether colleges require candidates admitted without high school 
religion credits to do additional work in college religion. The answers to 
this question were in line with those to the previous ones: 10.6 per cent of 
the colleges require such additional work whereas 87 per cent do not. This 
information concerning entrance requirements in religion has to be viewed 
in the light of the ratings of one of the statements basic to entrance require- 
ments. With the statement, “In setting entrance requirements, a Catholic 
college should be guided by its own philosophy rather than by the specifications 
of accrediting agencies,” 44 per cent of the colleges rated themselves as in 
complete agreement, whereas only 1.8 per cent rated themselves as in complete 
disagreement, and 49.5 per cent rated themselves as in partial agreement or 
disagreement. Now it is quite obvious that one of the ways in which Catholic 
colleges can be guided by their own philosophy rather than by the specifica- 
tions of accrediting agencies is to prescribe or at least to accept as electives 
credits in religion for college entrance. This study, however, can show no 
evidence of such independence in actual practice. It must be admitted, there- 
fore, that in regard to entrance requirements in religion, there is a dis- 
crepancy between the principles and the practices of Catholic colleges. But 
this matter has been dealt with at greater length in other investigations, and 
this final point, as well as this report on the Principles of Entrance Require- 
ments of Catholic Colleges, may now be closed. 








MEETING OF PRESIDENTS OR CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


QUESTION: Is there an adequate solution to the problem of the president 
who is not religious superior of his community? 


DISCUSSION: On a show-of-hands recording called for by the chairman 
approximately even numbers of the colleges represented are presently oper- 
ating under a religious superior-president setup or an organization where 
these offices are held separately by two persons. 


The prescriptions of canon law were referred to by President Sproul of 
the University of California, in discussing the fact that just about when he 
got to know the administrative heads of nearby Catholic institutions they 
were transferred from the area, as “canning law.” 


The “sense of the meeting” seemed to be that, even Gece these two 
offices were divided, the college president needs more help and that, at present, 
it is practically impossible for one person to do justice to both jobs. 


A plan—currently in use in a midwestern university and about to be 
adopted in one on the Pacific Coast—calls for the appointment of several 
vice-presidents. These officers are to head up the several areas—academic 
affairs, finance, public relations, were mentioned—into which the adminis- 
tration of the institution can be divided and are to be responsible to the 
president. Under these vice-presidents various lesser administrative officers 
in each area are to work. This plan calls for a separate religious superior, 
too. 


Several opinions were expressed on separating the offices of religious 
superior and college president. In all cases, it was admitted that the smooth 
working of this arrangement depends much on the personalities involved. 
Where the religious superior will not insist on being in the public eye or 
“seen and heard” within the school, a smooth operation was held to be pos- 
sible; but it was generally believed that the religious superior can create 
clouds on the horizon by identifying himself too closely with school affairs 
and, it was pointed out, that sometimes “the horse smells the battle from 
afar.” Almost all agreed that the flaw in this suggested separation of 
authority is that it depends so much on the personalities involved. Any 
such administrative organization is not an ideal one. 


A possible solution to the combination of the authorities was to have the 
religious superior-president delegate as much authority within the community 
as canon law and local conditions will permit. But this doesn’t get to what 
probably is the fundamental problem—the permanency and continuity of 
college administration vs. the canon law tenure limit for religious superiors. 


It was pointed out that the college president who just happened to be a 
religious superior was wrong in principle and no good would come of it over 
the long haul. It was felt that the community life and observance of those 
religious under his care would inevitably suffer. 


The practices of religious orders where the religious superior was elected 
for life and those whose superiors’ terms of office were not limited were 
pointed out as matters of interest. : 
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It was mentioned that many Catholic colleges and universities in the 
United States are unique in church history and that the places of adminis- 
trative officers in these institutions should be written into both canon law 
and the constitutions of religious communities involved. The hope that this 
would be done in the near future was held to be dim, however. 


QUESTION: What is the best organization for administering the instruc- 
tional function of the college? 


DISCUSSION: The discussion of this question was limited to descriptions 
by various representatives of the present practice in their own institutions. 


Several of these are briefly summarized as follows: 


a) Faculty committees originate discussion and prepare resolutions of 
regulations pertinent to instruction. These are presented to the general 
faculty, subjected to further discussion and voted upon. 


b) Area committees, involving one or more departments each, initiate poli- 
cies. The heads of these committees—the chairmanships are appointed 
and revolving—form, with several officers of the college, a board which 
passes finally on the suggestions of the area committees. 


c) An academic senate, made up of the deans, department heads and a bal- 
ance of elected members, discusses and decides policy. These decisions, 
as in most other cases brought up, are subject to the approval of the 
president of the institution. 


The remainder of the discussion on this question centered around securing 
faculty participation in instructional administration and making faculty 
members aware of their participation. This was regarded as most important 
from a standpoint of assuring effective work and maintaining morale. 


Giving the faculty, as a group, some significant power in regulation of the 
college or university was discussed. It is done in some places and the idea 
was warmly received by the meeting. A canonist was quoted to the effect 
that this procedure was frowned on by canon law, but his views were not 
universally accepted by the meeting. 


The great value and many contributions of the lay faculty members of our 
colleges and universities were pointed out and emphasized. Administrators 
were encouraged to treat lay faculty members who were worthwhile and of a 
mind to remain permanently with the institution “well.” A recent book by 
Dean Cowley, head of the Education Department at Stanford University, was 
recommended, 


QUESTION: What is the function and responsibility of the board of 
trustees in a Catholic college or university? 


DISCUSSION: In general, boards of trustees do not seem to be functional 
in our schools. They are at best advisory and in many cases only nominal. 
The question of the status of lay boards of trustees was raised from a canon 
law standpoint. It was stated that actually very little real authority could 
be given them. 


The growing practice in Catholic schools of inviting industrial leaders to 
serve on their boards of trustees was cited and was regarded as a long over- 
looked way to get substantial aid through both the advice and possible ma- 
terial aid of these men. 


QUESTION: Should rules and regulations governing the internal admin- 
istration of the college be published? 
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DISCUSSION: About half the colleges represented publish and distribute 
faculty handbooks. The majority seemed to regard the publishing of regu- 
lations governing the internal administration of the colleges as a good thing. 


QUESTION: What is the best organization for administering the area of 
student personnel services? 


DISCUSSION: One representative described his school’s plan. A public 
relations office has been set up and under its head work the director of voca- 
tional guidance, the placement bureau, the publicity director and the alumni 
secretary. The public relations officer is responsible directly to the president. 


The remainder of the discussion was on student employment. At the 
request of one of the representatives a poll was conducted and it fixed the 
hourly average wage between 60 and 80 cents. 


QUESTION: What is the value of faculty meetings? 


DISCUSSION: Most colleges represented have more than two general 
faculty meetings a year with smaller sectional group meetings more often— 
even monthly. Many of the larger schools do not find general faculty meet- 
ings valuable or effective and some do not find it possible to have such 
meetings at all. Instead, the separate schools making up these colleges 
or universities have general meetings under the chairmanship of their 
respective deans. 








DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 


LET US LOOK AROUND HERE AND ABROAD 


REV. HENRY HOLLEMAN, PASTOR, THE ASSUMPTION CHURCH 
PLATTENVILLE, LA. 


I am well aware of the distinguished honor of speaking to such an august 
and select gathering. It still is more or less of a mystery to me how and why 
I was approached to be the principal speaker at your banquet today. Although 
I almost greedily and without hesitation accepted the invitation of addressing 
you today, I do not consider myself competent, adequate, or even an authority 
on the subject that I have in mind for you. 


I do not have to tell you, for you noticed this the moment I opened my 
mouth, that I am not a native American. May I give you a few highlights 
about myself. After my high school and college education, I started out to 
take up the study of law. As a matter of fact, I graduated and was in the law 
business for a few years before I realized that I was not much of a follower 
of Christ and that I should do something more worthwhile. Of course this 
was not a conclusion of my own brain. This, as far I am concerned, was the 
grace of God urging me on to the sublime vocation of the priesthod. I did 
study at several universities: in Holland (my native country), France, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland. I rubbed elbows with people of almost every country in 
Europe. In this way I am probably one of those who can talk about interna- 
tional understanding with some kind of practical knowledge. 


I have been abroad twice since the last World War, and have seen for my- 
self the horrible destructions of this history-making epoch. After having 
talked to numerous people in different parts of Europe, I became vitally in- 
terested in the Marshall Plan for which I have fought and still am fighting 
by explanatory talks to groups and clubs, over the radio and in writing. 
Through happy connections, it was my good fortune a month prior to the 
adoption of the Marshall Plan to talk to a number of congressmen, both sena- 
_ tors and representatives, at the National Press Club in Washington, D. C. 
It was my understanding at that time, which was January, 1948, that the 
Marshal Plan, now called the E.R.P. (European Recovery Plan), was doomed. 
As a matter of fact, several senators and representatives told me that they 
appreciated my efforts, but that it was really a waste of time. I was heavily 
backed by the Ambassador of the Netherlands and Charles Campbell, the 
unofficial Ambassador of Great Britain at that time, whom I happened to 
know personally. They drummed up a much larger attendance than I could 
have hoped for. I am still priding myself a little that I had something to do 
personally with the adoption of the Marshall Plan. I am mentioning this 
for only one reason: not to stick out my neck, not to feel “chesty” about it, 
but to show what one person can bring about if he fights for his convictions. 
I am a Christopher from way back. I am personally convinced that you and I 
can change the world. I am breaking a lance for Father Keller of this country 
for his.Christopher movement and recommend to you the reading of his book, 
You Can Change the World. 


Whatever you know or know not about me is not important, but may I 
state that I am and have been for the last fifteen years a citizen of these 
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United States. It was one of the greatest thrills in my life when I became 
deliberately, consciously, and voluntarily a declared citizen of the United 
States of America. I did so for many reasons. One of them was to enjoy the 
unchallenged privilege (mark I said enjoy not abuse the privilege) of free- 
dom of speech. Hence, if I sound critical about existing conditions in the 
United States, it is not because I was at one time a foreigner, for I love this 
country as a convert loves the Church. I consider myself as red-blooded an 
American as anyone who may call himself such on account of birth. If I criti- 
cize, I try to do it with due understanding and because I have been given the 
privilege as a United States citizen to speak my mind, and surely not to run 
down, but in a small way to build up where we may have been at fault or in 
neglect. I would like to put it this way. It is my love for the United States 
that makes me want to contribute my efforts, however small, to overcome 
the natural shortcomings of this great commonwealth. But I also speak as a 
Christian, at least I hope so. By the way and salva reverentia, if in the 
course of my talk I criticize some existing conditions in our Catholic behavior 
or educational system, it is for the same reason. I love the Catholic Church 
but I will help to correct the shortcomings and imperfections among its mem- 
bers. 


For the rest, I am just a little unknown entity, a little pastor in a small 
town, the first small town I ever lived in. And it has been a revelation to me. 
I always was used to large cities. I was born in Amsterdam, I studied in 
Paris and Fribourg. For some years I was assistant pastor in Chicago—then 
in New Orleans, a few times administrator of big parishes. But now I am the 
pastor of one of the oldest, but surely one of the smallest and one of the 
poorest parishes of the Archdiocese of New Orleans. It has been a revelation 
to me, and it all has to do with what I intend to say for international under- 
standing. 


So, let us see what those abroad think of us. As we here judge people by 
their outward behavior, so does the average European. The best place to 
judge people is at home and in their own environments. As all over and maybe 
a little more so here, the moment we are out of our ordinary surroundings we 
start to act or to put on. This is even more true when we “let our hair down,” 
as the expression goes, and when we go on picnics or our annual vacation. 
Where nobody knows us, we become a mixture of putting on, of showing off 
(including our anatomies), of acting what the people back home would call 
“crazy.” The average European has no chance of seeing the American at home 
or at work. He sees us first of all through the movies. And there he finds us 
very unbalanced, often very unmannered and almost all the time very loud. 
More people have asked me with unbelief in their facial expressions, “Are all 
Americans that noisy?” I, of course, laugh it off. But I well remember the 
first basketball game I attended a few days after my first landing here. You 
have seen these genuine happy-go-lucky spectators, chewing gum, pushing 
each other, dying from pain when the opposition makes a basket, shouting 
when their side is in. And if it happens to be a nip-and-tuck game, veritable 
bedlam and panic reign over the place. I was at such a game. I didn’t know 
too much about the game, did not choose sides as they were all the same to 
me, and I actually believed that all these good and healthy kids were plain 
nuts. 


Then the European sees us in Europe, vacationing. What I said about 
Americans vacationing in their own country counts twice as heavily when 
they go abroad. There they really can put on. In spite of the money they 
leave behind, the average European in vacation spots in Europe regards most 
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Americans as big windbags, as overgrown children, as braggers and boasters 
and as people who know not how to behave in public. What the European 
has to learn is to study us in our home surroundings through reading our good 
books. Our newspapers are too sensational and do not give a real picture of 
American life. Also by exchange of students. What we have to learn, espe- 
cially when we put our nose across our borders, is to become ambassadors of 
good will and to edify others through our behavior and to leave a good impres- 
sion behind. O, yes, the thing we are being criticized for mostly is our drink- 
ing—not so much the quantities which the American can put away, but the 
way he “throws it down the hatch.” That is true. The average American does 
not know how to drink. He drinks his liquor too fast, too straight, and too 
strong. He drinks for the kick in it. He could not enjoy a nice drink, sipping 
it little by little. No, he has to “down” it. Bottoms up! 


Now, let us look around here. I think there is not a country in the world 
that has the same wonderful opportunities for international understanding as 
the United States. Why? Patricia Gallagher married Heinrich Schultz, Vladi- 
mir Romanoff fell in love with Jeanne Petitbon, Angela Cusimano became in- 
terested in Stanislaus Cervinsky, and my friend Joseph Paripodopoulas mar- 
ried a Scotch lassie by the name of Bonnie MacVay. We consume here Russian 
caviar, Swedish smorgasbord, Italian spaghetti, Spanish olives, German sauer- 
kraut, Irish stew, Swiss cheese, French crepe suzettes, Scotch whiskies, 
Brazilian coffee. 


We are in this country a mixture of Europeans of all nations, of South 
Americans and Central Americans, of Asiatics. We have Chinese laundries, 
Japanese novelties, South American dates, Czechoslovakian rosaries, Edam 
cheese, German binoculars, and many other things that make us interna- 
tionally minded. But when it comes down to it, are we? With this perfect 
setup, with this ideal mixture of nations in our own country from whom we 
adopted customs, tastes and predilections, are we internationally minded? 
What is the average American reaction to all this? They call some Italians 
“dirty Dagos” or “Wops.” They love to talk about the “shanty” Irish, Where 
you have French, they call them “Cajun.” Jews are “Kikes,” Germans are 
“Nazis,” Russians are “Reds,” members of the so-called colored race are 
“stinky niggers” in the minds and the emotions of millions of Americans. 
We are so convinced that we are living in the best country in the world that 
we thank God on our knees for being United States citizens. We are laboring 
under the impression that everything that is wrong in the world, really wrong, 
actually wrong, is started abroad and that we certainly do not have it in our 
own back yard. 


May I cite some actual facts against the vaunted broad-mindedness 
of so many of our American citizens, and against the tolerance which we 
exercise in our daily behavior. I love those two words—broad-mindedness 
and tolerance. When I came to this country in 1930, now a little better than 
20 years ago, with my mind wide open and eager to learn and to become ac- 
quainted with the American way of life, I was somewhat dumbfounded when 
especially in Roman Catholic clerical circles I heard disparaging remarks 
about A.P.A.’s. I didn’t know what an A.P.A. was or stood for. So I set out 
for myself to find out. You, of course, know that the A.P.A. is an abbre- 
viation for the American Protective Association, initiated by one Methodist, 
one Baptist, one Presbyterian, one Congregationalist, one Lutheran, and two 
of no professed sect, two Republicans, two Democrats, and one Prohibitionist. 
The central idea that brought this illustrious assembly together was to oppose 
Catholicism. Too many Catholics were immigrating to our shores. The defi- 
nite aims of the A.P.A. were the curbing of the number of Catholic immigrants 
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to our country by a more rigid restriction of immigration, and the preserva- 
tion of the public schools from what was viewed as the Catholic purpose to 
subvert them. 


And may I bring to your attention that this A.P.A. movement got under 
way in 1887, over 60 years ago. It still has a familiar ring, hasn’t it? Over 
60 years ago, they were then alarming the people in the United States about 
the superabundant evidences of the wicked designs of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy who intended to overthrow the common schools of "America. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was called a foreign separate political government, 
despotic, tyrannic, absolute, and anti-American, and in its methods aggressive, 
undermining, arrogant, and always seeking international conquest. And 
against this peril, the votaries of liberty should rise up. Legislation as far 
back as 1899 was introduced in Congress against the nomination for office of 
Papists, against parochial schools where history was falsified and allegiance 
to foreign power taught. When the Knights of Columbus got into action, they 
were called the Pope’s secretly organized traitors and with renewed intensities 
attacks were being made upon the confessional, the priesthood and the 
convents. 


I heard at that time not only about the A.P.A.; I heard also about the 
K.K.K. (Ku Klux Klan). Their original campaigns were lashed out against 
Jesuits, Catholic prelates, and priests who could not be loyal citizens. As you 
know, Ku Klux Klan, this strange appellation, was taken from the Greek 
work “kyklos” meaning a band or circle. Both organizations, the A.P.A. and 
the K.K.K., found their birth and their growth in these United States of ours. 
They were the ones who originally started the shameful slogan, “Preserve 
white supremacy in America.” Although we may be lulled in the belief that 
today we have outgrown the A.P.A. and the K.K.K. movements, yet under 
much fancier titles like the Dixiecrats, the Christian Fronters, and Anti- 
Saloon League we are continuing if not as vicious, the same pattern set by 
the originators. The enemies of the Catholic Church and Catholic school edu- 
cation have still planted their snipers in Congress. 


May I bring this before your mind. How much does the average American 
know about his own country, its origin, growth and development, and its his- 
tory? How much does he know about the Constitution? How much about 
the Bill of Rights? How much about the Declaration of Independence? I 
mean the average American with a high school diploma in his pocket. How 
much does he know. Astoundingly little. How much does he know about other 
countries in the world? Practically nothing at all. However, he condemns 
most of them. Europe is old-fashioned, not modern, not energetic, unhar- 
monious. “Thank God I don’t live in Europe,” you hear almost daily. They 
forget that only a few generations removed the stock they came from was 
living there. 


We here in the United States always have had a fancy for numbers. Hooked 
up with our civilization and culture and education are the ideas of how many 
million cars we drive around in, how many million telephones we have in 
comparison with the rest of the world, how many million bathrooms and 
radios. And now we hear about the millions of television sets they are going 
to sell us to make us happy, to improve our standards of living, to improve 
our minds, our behavior. I mentioned a little while ago that for the first time 
in my life I live in a very small town. It is back in the woods as we like to 
express it, although on a perfectly good highway. Would you believe it if I 
tell you that I see there daily conditions which I have never seen anywhere 
in Europe. Do not misunderstand me. I am not trying to generalize. I know 
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better. It is only in small areas here and there. But for instance, in and 
around Plattenville, out of 150 families, not a dozen have inside plumbing or 
hot and cold water or bathroom. The rest are still using very badly kept up 
outhouses. They drink unfiltered rainwater out of filthy broken down cisterns. 
Their homes don’t know the luxuries of wallpaper or paint of any kind. They 
do not vote except for a few who control everybody and everything. They 
are mostly illiterates. Many of the children either don’t go to school or go 
as they see fit. They don’t celebrate the Fourth of July or Thanksgiving Day, 
because they do not know a thing about them. And they and their forefathers 
have lived in this country for better than 200 years. 


They do not even know how to speak English. They speak a French patois 
that I still have difficulty understanding. They never wanted to associate with 
others, who were not French. They are so-called Catholics, but reek with 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry and superstition. To them I am a foreigner be- 
cause I preach to them in English and teach their children the catechism in 
English and teach their children how to go to confession in our language. 
They are native American citizens from way back. If I were to tell a European 
audience that conditions like this exist in the United States, although I know 
that it is only in very few spots and places, they would give a sigh of relief 
and thank God for living in Europe. 


If we are going to educate ourselves in international understanding, we 
should first of all master the obligation of understanding ourselves. How can 
we understand the problems of our more remote neighbors, those in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, even those of Canada, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, if we cannot iron out our own problems. As long as Democrats and 
Republicans are miles apart, as long as Catholics and Protestants are fighting 
each other “tooth and nail,” as long as New Yorkers and Texans sneer at 
each other, as long as people of Florida and California belittle each other, as 
long as Jews and Gentiles don’t get along together, as long as white and 
colored are putting up demarkation lines, as long as there are Jim Crow laws, 
as long as we have churches and schools for the white and for the colored, as 
long as our own Catholic education centers refuse to accept in their midst 
Negroes or Jews, so long our efforts for international understanding will be 
futile. 


Yes, there are differences between nations and races in their mannerisms, 
their styles, their modes, their languages, their way of eating. There are 
even differences in the expression of art: poetry, music, literature, sculpture, 
paintings. And in all that, education can play a mighty important role. But 
how useless have been all the round table conferences. How inadequate was 
the League of Nations. In all seriousness, what are we accomplishing today 
by the United Nations Assembly? Just the other day I heard somebody say 
over the radio that our reactions to foreign problems are based upon emo- 
tionalism rather than upon reason and facts. But I would say that our inter- 
national approach should not be a marriage of reason, but a marriage of love. 
Too often we are stuffed with formulas. We study problems till we get indiges- 
tion. All our education shall be as vain as the Fourteen Point Program of 
President Woodrow Wilson, as the League of Nations, and United Nations 
Assembly, if we try to solve them through reasoning and understanding. 


We Catholics are not free of guilt. We ought to clear the atmosphere even 
in our Catholic schools. We are too often too satisfied with a job well done. 
Have we turned out saints, have we educated them to think as Christ 
thought and lived, or weren’t we rather perfectly content and complacent 
and unaware of any blemishes in our teaching? Did our boys and girls leave 
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our Catholic institutions of higher learning to walk into life to give them- 
selves to the world to make it a better place? Or was it rather to get a job, 
a position, in which there was at least a good living? Have we turned them 
out with the Christlike ideal that to err is human but to forgive divine? Or 
have we prepared them to meet competition and even opposition? Did we teach 
them to say, “Father, forgive them,” or did we teach them to hit back with 
apologetics? If one per cent of devils can gain so many millions to their 
side and poison the minds of millions of others, don’t you think that one per 
cent of saints could stop the avalanche of Satan and turn the tide and bring 
the poor and the weak and even the real bad ones back to where they belong? 


I now come to the conclusion of this address. We, as Catholics who are 
challenged by our leader Jesus Christ, have a mission to fulfill which is based 
upon the spirit of Christ. Yes, we have to fight ignorance, prejudice, and 
bigotry. I am thoroughly convinced that in our preaching and in our example 
we, too, are too self-centered. We have lain in adoration before the golden 
calf of education and science too much. I am personally convinced that in 
many cases it is not malice in the minds and the hearts of men who suffer 
from prejudices and bigotry. I am sure that a large number of .non-Catholics, 
especially those who call themselves Protestants, are scared to death of a 
Roman Catholic invasion. Their minds were poisoned in their childhood days, 
and probably to some extent we could educate them to a more broad-minded 
understanding. However, are we free of guilt when it comes to the Negro 
problem? Have we done anything about the aborigines of this country, the 
Indians, who are locked up in concentration camps under the fancy names of 
“reservations” and to whom we have not even given the constitutional right 
to vote in this country? Aren’t we equally guilty for thinking of foreigners 
as people we will put up with? If they on account of their training and back- 
ground show different tastes, different conceptions, different ideals than we 
are used to, if they talk with an accent, we shrug our shoulders and almost 
in dispair or disgust we say, “What can we expect from these foreigners?” 
How long shall we hate Franco and with him the whole Spanish regime be- 
cause he is a so-called dictator although he did save his country, if not for 
democracy, at least from communism, atlhough he did save the Catholic 
Church from a tremendous debacle which was in the offing? Granted that 
he is not the declared saint that we want him to be, he naturally has his 
shortcomings as a human being, much more so because he is a politician. 
And let us not forget that we have plenty of dictators in our midst among the 
political bosses, among labor leaders, among employers. 


As long as we think ourselves to be superior as human beings to any other 
human being in the world, and not just Negroes, Mexicans or Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese, but also those who could claim equality because they belong to 
the white race, as long as our minds and our emotions are befuddled like 
that, we haven’t a leg to stand on when it comes to international understand- 
ing. My dear friends, education and dialectics according to some accepted 
philosophical and scientific standards may be important in the life of human 
beings and in the correction of heresies and errors. As long as we think that 
we are superior to others with or without education, we will never span the 
abyss by bridging it with our estimated higher standards of understanding. 


Haven’t we, the hierarchy, priests, Catholic educators, been a little too 
arrogant and snooty by trying to tell others off. Surely we should in our 
Catholic educational system according to all justice receive the same kind of 
consideration, help and aid, and not just federal aid but state help and aid 
as well as the public schools. We should. Maybe some day we will. But it 
may come faster if we suffer the injustices as Christ silently suffered the in- 
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justices done to Him. He tried to make Himself understood by suffering 
injustices. Probably many of his disciples quit Him when He told them: “You 
are not any better than the Master. They shall persecute you as they per- 
secuted Me.” Let us follow the pattern set by Our Divine Master. Let us take 
the watery stuff out of our religious behavior, which is our daily behavior. 
Let us put some meat into our living as Christians. Let us take our weary 
bones from the silk cushions. I bet that the sufferings and the persecution 
of the Church in the person of Cardinal Mindszenty is doing us more good 
than our shouting from the rooftops for federal aid or understanding in that 
line. And now the challenge is to start converting ourselves—to change our 
minds and our behavior before we change the world, to penetrate our way 
of thinking with the all covering doctrine of love of Christ, not just to be 
broad-minded and to be tolerant. That may be good enough for the pagans, 
but it is not good enough for us. We want to change our minds and our 
hearts and our emotions and conform them to the will of God after the pat- 
tern of Jesus Christ, to love everybody, even our enemies, to understand and 
overlook and forgive and forget, to draw them to us by showering them with 
our love, by doing things for them, by helping them in their needs that we 
can say with St. Paul, “See, how they love one another.” This way we 
eventually will overcome ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, superstition, even 
all evil, the devil and sin. We will only then live saintly lives. We will have 
educated the world to international understanding. 


I am fully convinced that unless we go down to the very foundation of the 
doctrine of Christ where we love one another, where we overlook shortcom- 
ings, where we forgive and forget, where we try to help out, where we don’t 
think ourselves superior to any one group, to any one nation, to any one 
race, unless we can embrace and call our equal any and all human beings in 
the entire universe, we will have worked in vain and all education for inter- 
national understanding is like a sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. I would 
like to end with that wonderful epistle of St. Paul: 


And if I should have prophecy, and should know all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and if I should have all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And if I should distribute all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; 
Charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, is not ambi- 
tious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity never 
falleth away, whether prophecies shall be made void, or tongues shall 
cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed. 





WORKSHOP FOR DEANS 


A. STUDENTS 


More than one third of the institutions represented had foreign students 
enrolled. The greater number of these came from South and Central America, 
France, Germany and Italy, in that order of descending proportion. Just about 
a half dozen had programs of study which permitted students to spend a year 
of the regular course offered by the home college in a foreign country. A 
similar number promoted international understanding through correspondence 
fostered as an improvement-in-language project. Many more fostered this 
medium of understanding through sending packages which provoked letters 
of gratitude. 


It was pointed out that our Catholic colleges were in need of more exten- 
sive advertising in Latin American countries. The larger percentage—by far 
—of Latin. American students find their way to non-Catholic colleges and 
universities. This was claimed to be so for two major reasons: 


1) Many of such students seek technical and professional courses which 
are more readily available to them in state universities; 


2) These institutions carry on an active public relations program directed 
at these countries. 


The following recommendations were offered to improve the condition of 
Catholic colleges in this respect: 


a) Supply American consulates and embassies in foreign countries with 
pertinent literature to be made available to inquiring individuals; 


b) Take advantage of the good will of member religious communities of 
orders laboring in foreign countries. 


Language difficulties were pointed out as serious handicaps. Some institu- 
tions had foreign students in sufficient numbers to organize special sectons. 
Other institutions withheld credit for courses followed by foreign students 
until such time as these latter demonstrated sufficient ability. No uniform 
procedure was in evidence. It was generally agreed that language difficulty 
was a real problem with foreign students and required special consideration. 


The presence of foreign students on the campus offered social problems. 
Much of the benefit of their membership in the college community too often 
was minimized by the tendency of such individuals to associate themselves 
with fellow foreign students in “International Houses” and thus dissociate 
themselves from the American students. The representatives present voted 
almost unanimously to discourage the formation of college groups on national 
lines which exclude the membership of non-nationals. 


B. COURSES 


A small number (approximately 25) of institutions represented offered 
formal courses in international relations. Only three or four agreed that there 
was some advantage to be derived from formal courses in the history of 
Russia. Not much discussion was forthcoming on the efficacy of “world survey” 
through humanities courses. There was even less discussion on specific courses 
dealing with the culture of the East. The utter silence which greeted the ques- 
tion, “How can courses in social sciences, languages, theology and natural 
sciences more effectively stress the unity of the human race and the contribu- 
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tions of all the nations to the common heritage of knowledge?” was a mute 
testament of the impracticability of a discussion on such a vast problem. 


C.. MEDIA 


Several institutions reported lecture programs as effective media through 
which international understanding may be promoted. One institution reported 
the enthusiasm with which students approached the problem by learning the 
customs of China through actual living out the customs, such as preparing 
food and eating it in Chinese fashion. About twenty-five of the colleges 
represented sponsor international days. 


STUDENTS 


It was recommended that strict adherence to programs of study and scholastic 
regulations, as both are stated in the catalogues by college officials, does much 
to develop a sense of responsibility in students. Such adherence eliminates 
arbitrariness that is present in making “ad hoc” decisions. 


It was reported to the group that Catholic medical and dental colleges com- 
plain that the best students graduating from Catholic colleges are not directed 
to them. Too frequently, Catholic colleges send their superior students to 
medical colleges not under Catholic auspices and then attempt to exert pres- 
sure on Catholic medical schools to accept the lesser qualified applicants. 

It was declared to be a general practice that colleges pay expenses of student 
representatives to out-of-town meetings. 

An extended discussion on malfeasance during examinations revealed a 
variety of practices dealing with penalties, ranging from expulsion from the 
institution to a failure for the course in which the irregularity occurred. 
The diversity of opinions and observations offered indicated the lack of a 
uniform policy in this matter. Due recognition of the seriousness of the 
problem was given. 








SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 





The program followed the order announced in the official program of the 
forty-seventh annual convention. 


The Nominating Committee, composed of Monsignor Byrnes, Sister Josetta, 
and Sister Aloysius, presented as nominees the officers who had served during 
the past year: 


Chairman—Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman—Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Secretary—Sister Mary Peter, O.P., St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Monsignor Elwell asked for suggestions for next year’s program. The 


audience favored a joint meeting of the Teacher Education Section with the 
Superintendents’ Department, if that can be arranged. 


SISTER MARY PETER, O.P., 
Secretary 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


RT. REV. MSGR. CLARENCE E. ELWELL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


J feel it incumbent on me as chairman of this new Section on Teacher 
Education, at this, the first session after it has been officially constituted as 
a section of the College and University Department of the N.C.E.A., to say 
a word of thanks to the officers and members of the Department for creating 
the section, and to assure them that we will ever cooperate with them cheer- 
fully and without reservation. I believe it is also our duty to say a special 
word of thanks to those responsible for the genesis of the idea and especially 
to Sister Aloysius and to Sister Madeleva for the vision, the energy, the 
courage and zeal which they have contributed to this noble cause. Secondly, 
I should like to attempt to sketch in a few brief words the philosophy which, 
I conceive, should guide this section to set the problem it proposes to attack. 

I conceive the purpose of this section to be to dedicate itself to the promo- 
tion of that high ideal of teacher preparation which is in consonance with 
the needs of the times, the best interests of Catholic education in this, our 
beloved land, and in keeping with the traditionally high standards of our 
Church. 

The problem to which this section must address itself is the preparation 
of religious teachers for our Catholic schools here in the United States. A 
religious teacher is first a religious. He or she can never be a Christian 
educator until he or she has first bent him or herself to the painstaking task 
of self-education—which all education is, under God’s assisting grace. It is 
not our task to consider the religious formation of the teacher. The Church 
has already set legislation to care for that. We must, however, see that our 
teacher preparation does not, in any way or measure, impede the spiritual 
formation or retard or reverse the development in religion of the young 
prospective religious teacher. The saint is, after all, the supreme educator. 
The fully formed saint may, in the plenitude of his graces, receive the 
enlightenment of mind and the formation in techniques to be a good teacher, 
a true-Christian educator. But the incipient saint—and surely that is what 
they, and indeed all of us, hope to be some day—the incipient saint needs 
all the instruction in the subjects to be taught and in the duties of a teacher, 
all the training and habituation in the art of teaching that can be secured. 

Therefore, I think it our duty here clearly to declare that our purpose is 
to plan how good young religious may he helped to become cultured, en- 
lightened, intelligent, zealous and technically competent Christian teachers 
according to the standards and needs of our modern world. 

The Third Council of Baltimore (T.6-C1, no, 200-S 2) says that, if we 
place a strict obligation on parents to send their children to Catholic schools, 
we in Catholic education have an obligation to provide good schools—“not 
inferior to the public schools.” 


The same Third Council of Baltimore, in order to guarantee a sufficient 
number of very well prepared Catholic teachers, warns the bishops that they, 
either directly or even having invoked the authority of the Roman Congre- 
gation, should make arrangements with the superiors of the religious teach- 
ing congregations to establish teacher training institutions in appropriate 
houses in which the younger members would be instructed “for a protracted 
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period of time in the various branches and sciences, in method, in pedagogy 
and other matters pertaining to running a school.” (T.6, C1, S2, 205). That 
was in 1884, 


Archbishop Satolli was sent from Rome in 1893 with fourteen propositions 
touching on education and showing Rome’s wishes in the matter. One clearly 
called for teacher training institutions and of such calibre that their gradu- 
ates “shall not fail to obtain the diploma of the state.” Diocesan certification 
even fifty years ago was not considered sufficient by the Church. 


The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI On the Christian Education of Youth says 
the “noble traditions of the past require that the youth committed to Cath- 
olic schools be fully instructed in the letters and sciences in accordance with 
the exigencies of the times. These same traditions also demand,” the ency- 
clical continues, “that the doctrines imparted be deep and solid... .” Indi- 
cating what this implies, it quotes from the encyclical of Leo XIII On the 
Evils Affecting Modern Society, issued in 1878 as one of the first important 
pronouncements of that great pope’s pontificate. There, Leo says, “Greater 
stress must be laid on the employment of apt and solid methods of teaching, 
and, what is more important, on bringing into full conformity with the 
Catholic faith, what is taught in literature, in the sciences, and above all, 
in philosophy.” 

The encyclical continues in Pius’ words—a passage with which we are all 
familiar—“Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as 
of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well grounded 
in the matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy 
love for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His 
Church, of which these are the children of predilection.” 


The encyclical quotes St. Gregory Nazianzen to the effect that the direction 
and formation of youth is “the art of arts and the science of sciences,” and 
after requesting prayers for more workers in the field of Christian education 
asks that pastors of souls and superiors of religious orders make the forma- 
tion of these teachers one of their “principal concerns.’” 


So much for the mind of the Church in this matter. Now let us look at 
the American scene in which we must adapt these principles. 


Formally organized teacher training in the United States is somewhat over 
one hundred years old. It did not make any great strides until about the turn 
of the twentieth century, and indeed it was not until about the 1920’s that 
satisfactory progress began to be noticed. But from that time on, it was 
rapid, amazingly rapid. 

In 1920, no state required one year beyond high school education for 
teachers. In 1930, eleven required one year, five prescribed two years, and 
two requested three years of college preparation for teachers. Large city 
systems, of course, were always far in advance of state requirements. A 
United States Office of Education Bulletin of 1938 (Bull. 12, 1938, p. 2) 
showed that in 1930 75% of the teachers met the two year requirements. 


By 1940, one third of the states required an A.B. for elementary teachers 
and all but four states had the four year college course as minimum prepara- 
tion for high school teachers and about six had asked for a fifth year, or the 
equivalent of the master’s degree. 


To change now from legal requirements to present facts—by 1949, 87% 
of all public school teachers in the United States had two or more years of 


1Pius XI, Encyclical On the Christian Education ‘of Youth, America Press, 1936, page 80. 
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college preparation for teaching. Most of the remaining 13% were in rural 
schools. Almost half of all teachers, to be exact 45%, had the bachelor’s 
degree; 28% had between two and four years preparation. (State School 
Systems, p. 73). As I have already indicated, the standards set up by large 
city systems with their more attractive salary scales and living accommoda- 
tions were even higher than these state standards. 


The significance of this last statement for Catholic education looms iarger 
when we recall that approximately 80% of the Catholic people of the United 
States are concentrated in the larger centers of population. That means we 
are in competition not so much with the lesser state standards of teacher 
training but the higher standards of the large city school systems. 


There was a drop in teacher qualifications during World War II but it 
quickly began to reverse itself in 1946. By 1948, only one third of those 
on emergency certification were in the city systems, although two thirds of 
those on emergency credentials were in the elementary grades. The shortage 
in the high school level is a thing of the past. Only the tremendous growth 
of enrollments is preventing the rapid clearing of the elementary situation. 

Let us pass on now to a brief resume of the history of Catholic teacher 
training in the United States. 

Unlike the pattern set by the Jesuits and St. John Baptist de la Salle, Cath- 
olic teacher preparation in the United States has tended largely to in-service 
training. Up until about 1911, it was mostly intramural and intracommunity. 
The Catholic Sisters College at Washington, D.C., was established that year. 
In the following decade, the diocesan teachers colleges began to develop but 
the idea did not spread very far. In these same decades, community colleges 
sprang up or grew in size. They took on the teacher training function, but 
usually it was for the secondary level, whereas the acute American Catholic 
problem is the training of the elementary teachers. We have four times as 
many pupils in our elementary schools as in our high schools. 

And so Catholic education today, particularly Catholic elementary educa- 
tion, finds itself faced with the fact that it is twenty years behind the times 
in regard to teacher education. It is a matter of serious import. The repu- 
tation of Catholic education, especially in the eyes of our Catholic parents, 
is involved. This section was created to do something about it. With your 
help and God’s grace, we shall attempt to advance towards a prompt 
amelioration. 

This year our program will be general in nature. In the future we can 
advance to specific problems. 











MINIMUM PRE-SERVICE TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE PRESENT DAY CATHOLIC TEACHER 


RT. REV. MSGR. LEO M. BYRNES 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MOBILE, ALA. 


Let me define the scope of this paper at its very start. I shall not attempt 
to set forth a procedure for the communities to follow, nor shall I advise how 
the objectives may be obtained (although I do have a few notions about it and 
“how”). But considering the problem as the superintendent must from the 
point of view of the classroom situation, I shall try to list what the superin- 
tendent expects the pre-service training of the teacher to have accomplished: 


1, The teacher must be eligible for at least the lowest classification of 
state teacher certification. 


. The equivalent of 96 college semester hours’ training. 
Adequate knowledge of the Church’s doctrine and practice. 
Understanding of the process of rational cognition. 
Ability to establish and maintain order in a classroom. 


Recognition of the fact, obvious to others, that expertness of teaching 
techniques a) has not yet been acquired, and b) can be acquired, and 
c) must be acquired. 


Pom wo pe 


I. Today, in the melee of difficulty over our schools’ relationship to the 
total community, I strongly urge the necessity of gaining from the State 
authorities the recognition of the ability of every teacher in our Catholic 
school system. I think, too, that the obvious beneficial side effect is to prevent 
those unhappy situations with which we are afflicted when local pressures 
force unprepared teachers into the classroom. This is a situation that both 
Catholic and public school systems do suffer. Supply and demand has some 
large influence on this problem. But too, the forces that bring new vocations 
to the parochial school teaching field are relaxed by the experimental knowledge 
of administration that more teachers can be secured immediately if credentials 
are looked over lightly or lightly overlooked. (N.B. I don’t know why gen- 
erals or provincials of communities submit to such demands. They ought to 
know better than to expect peace of mind in their positions and in this world.) 

II. To say the least, the teacher must be adult—not only in years but in 
mind, toc. I do not think (now that I have entered into middle age) ma- 
turity is achieved before the twenty-first birthday. Consequently, the achieve- 
ment of three years of college training is necessary education for the average 
person at such a chronological age. I would recommend the baccalaureate 
for the beginning teacher, and I trust that most of our communities are so 
ordering their juniors’ program today, that within a few years’ time, the 
communities will send out only degreed teachers. 

But considering the three year, or 96 semester hour course, to be the very 
minimum, I would leave the question of building the course to the deans, 
directresses, and supervisors. May I remark that the supervisor, and espe- 
cially the diocesan supervisor, has peculiar and significant advice to contribute 
to the correct construction of the candidate’s order of studies? 

Again, I would like to suggest that this course should be ordered to the 
end in view. An elementary school teacher is not one on her way to becom- 
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ing a high school teacher, nor is she to become like her pupils progressively 
advanced from grade one towards and to grade eight. Is it not possible to 
inventory natural endowments and educational and religious acquirements to 
the early determination of what level the candidate is best fitted? Then the 
right ordering of courses can be set for that individual according to the 
valid interpretation of her inventory. 


III. The Catholic school teacher has to impart knowledge of Christ’s doc- 
trine as held and taught by the Church. Therefore, she must be trained in 
Christian doctrine as scientific knowledge. Great progress has been made 
in the past decade by many Catholic teacher training agencies. Much of 
this is due to the revival of Thomism and its spread in America. I know 
how difficult it is to arrange for the proper religious instruction of our 
teachers, but I submit that intense courses in philosophy and theology can 
be included in the preparation of the teacher by eliminating much of the 
diffuse and non-conclusive matter presently taught as religion. Nor will 
Christian doctrine alone suffice. It must be related to history, to liturgical 
practice, and to social problems. That is a challenge but one of which I 
fear we are usually unaware, or at least about which we are pleasantly 
complacent. The writing of textbooks at this level and to meet such problems 
has been terribly restricted. There are prophets amongst us, and I would 
they were better known and recognized. The combination, however, of the- 
ologian-liturgist-sociologist and educator is rare. Could not such a group 
be formed to produce needed courses or at least outlines? 


IV. The beginning teacher should know how the mind operates. She is 
going to work with this most delicate and wonderful apparatus for the rest 
of her life, and she should have a clear understanding of its nature, its func- 
tion, its method of operation, and its ordering of its acquirements. Look 
again to St. Thomas and his theory of rational cognition. Can it be replaced 
rightly by the psychologists of Teachers’ College of Columbia? Has it been 
for us? 


Has not the mind shared in the supernatural rebirth of the soul through 
the grace of baptism? Is it not continually nourished by the sacraments? 
Are these implications dealt with by naturalist philosophers and psycholo- 
gists? Or shall our ultimate standards on mental operations be judged by 
the pragmatic standards of the American school of naturalist philosophy? 


Again, here is an area in Catholic teacher training where great progress 
is needed. Good psychology must be an operative force in the teaching of 
our schools. The only way we can obtain this end is to train our teachers 
in the right psychology as permanent intellectual equipment, operative as 
well as cognitive. 


And so, subject to correction, I would call for much improvement in the 
type of courses gvien in psychology, and in the appreciation of its significance 
by the young teachers in their work. 


V. I come now to the fifth and outstanding acquirement. It is housekeeping 
in the classroom. I have labeled it the establishment and maintenance of 
order in the classroom. Order means many things. Let us think of it as the 
right disposition of means to a desired end, Distinguish order sharply from 
regimentation. And let it not be the sickly sweet thing that will excite the 
admiration of extra-administration visitors with the same sentimental songs 
and speeches of an era long done. 


Order is the organization of the children, the classroom, material and time 
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in order to set up conditions for learning efficiently. Here all teachers, 1 
believe, might learn much from the good teaching of the first three grades. 


I am tempted here to make a long digression on teacher training, but I 
shall forego the pleasure of it. We ought to have Catholic textbooks written 
at college level on educational psychology and the psychology of educating, 
and Catholic classroom management. 


Immediately, to cope effectively with a classroom of thirty to however 
many pupils you may have, the teacher must know the present degree of 
educational achievement each student has attained. In a word, instruction 
must begin for the student where he is. It is folly to present sixth grade 
material to a child with a level of middle third grade standing. And the 
natural range of mental ability among any classroom group theoretically 
accumulates a vast range in educational achievement. This range grows 
with the accumulation of time. Teachers, and surely principals and super- 
visors, do not need to be convinced of the factual range of achievement in 
actual classroom groups. 


For a teacher to inventory and evaluate the ability and achievement of 
her pupils, she needs familiarity with the various types of objective tests, 
and ability to interpret their results. Unfortunately, such is often lacking. 
I put this down as a prerequisite for classroom teaching. Administration 
should see to it that the group in the classroom is as homogeneous as possi- 
ble, but the teacher must accept the room as it is presented to her, nor can 
she ignore the lowest group in the room as impossible. 


An obvious correlative or consequence is ability to set up classroom remedial 
procedures. Such procedures should narrow the range of educational achieve- 
ment, at least from the median to the lowest. Of course, one may soon hear 
the objection that the teacher ought at least to be presented with normal 
situations, I would reply that she will have a more nearly normal situation 
as soon as she has begun a good remedial program. (To do this kind of 
housekeeping, the teacher will need an extensive and exceedingly well planned 
classroom library.) 


Now, to do good classroom managing, the teacher must be able to judge, 
or even to sense, when she has taught something. It is not necessary to 
continue to strive for an objective after the objective has been reached. The 
abuse of drill and the mere exercise of memory are procedures the good 
teacher will avoid. Lest I be misunderstood, I believe there is a place for 
drill and obviously much need of memory. But I am referring to excessive 
drill and memorization after facts have been absorbed. 


Again, the place of writing in the modern educational scheme enters the 
picture. Bacon’s adage that writing makes an exact man needs application 
in the teacher’s. The organization of knowledge in anyone’s mind is made 
best by being written down. This practice is in great danger of being lost 
through lack of use. Our administration procedures seem to have a weak- 
ness here in not forcing the teacher to use it. On the other hand, it can 
easily be overused and abused. 


Orderly discussion is perhaps the small norm by which we can tell if a 
teacher is successful in establishing and maintaining order in the classroom. 
Debates, parliamentary procedures, experience reporting, committee work are 
features of good classrooms, and evidences of good teaching—good house- 
keeping in the class room. 


VI. It is not required, despite the imposing list of prerequisites, that the 
beginning teacher be an expert teacher, any more than that a doctor be 
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expert on the day of graduation from medical school. Intellectual prepara- 
tion must however be complete. Expertness will be acquired in time if the 
right norms are followed and the correct objectives sought. 


I am extremely conscious of the tremendously wide field of knowledge 
and culture and technique the young teacher must master. There is much 
obvious to you which I have covered only by implication, and which others 
better equipped than I will tell. But I have attempted to tell you what the 
present day superintendent of schools expects to find in the classroom, 











THE NEED FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


SISTER M. JOSETTA, R.S.M., ST. FRANCIS XAVIER COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


There are some very basic questions to be asked before one can begin to 
tell why it is important that religious educators have a liberal or general 
education. And so first of all we ask, “What is this creature man with whom 
we are dealing?” I certainly need not labor the answer to this question with 
this audience. We simply remind ourselves that, when we are dealing with 
man, we are dealing with a creature that is a composite of the supernatural 
and the natural—a creature, however, in which the supernatural is pre-eminent; 
and that when we attempt to educate him or her, we must start from this fact. 


And what is a liberal education, or a general education, if you prefer? Simply 
one that takes into account all of the aspects of man’s nature—not solely 
the fact that he is natural, but also that he is supernatural; and in reverse 
(for sometimes we forget this too) not only the fact that he is supernatural, 
but also that ne is natural. 


And what is the vocation of the religious educator? She is a teacher, of 
course, one whose chief function is to train the intellect of her young charges. 
But even before she is a teacher, she is a religious—one bound by vow in 
order that she may be free to give herself to the quest of souls for Christ. 
And so she should be par excellence one possessed of an eminent sense of 
values, one who sees all things in proper perspective and to their farthest 
point, eternity. 


And you are saying at this point—of course we agree with this. Of course 
we who are close to and responsible for the education of young religious 
believe that their education must include both the natural and the super- 
natural and that the supernatural should receive the emphasis. There is 
nothing new about that. And of course I didn’t say that there was. But 
what I would like to suggest is that under the force of many pressures, 
pressures which are all too real and demanding, we can too easily give lip 
service to highly respectable generalities, while in practice— 


In what I have to say today, I am using the term general education to 
denote the type of education which embraces all aspects of reality—theology, 
philosophy, psychology, the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities, with some degree of specialization in at least one of these. In 
our discussion we will be primarily concerned with the education of the 
religious teacher on the primary and elementary levels. 


But before we discuss in detail precisely just what this education should 
consist of, I would like to give some time to the practical effects when teachers 
are not trained adequately—effects both upon them as religious and upon 
their students, their community, and the Church as a whole, 


I have already mentioned that a general education is one that includes 
all aspects of reality. And certainly fundamental in the preparation of the 
religious teacher is her knowledge of God and man’s relations to Him. I 
think that most of us have had experience with two types of religious whose 
realization of their relation to God is faulty. There is on the one hand the 
so-called “worldly” religious, whose life is not the loving service of a daughter 
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to her father, the religious who is not vitally interested in his concerns, which 
are the important concerns. And on the other hand there is the religious 
whose fear of God makes for a cramped spiritual life; makes her scrupulous, 
deprived of the joy that naturally goes with the liberty of the children of 
God. Neither of these religious can give to her students a solid religious 
foundation; rather they pass on incorrect, harmful ideas which pave the 
way for sentimental, superstitious practices, scruples, or at least a weakening 
instead of a strengthening of the faith. 


And what about the religious who has no background in philosophy or 
psychology? Without philosophy she is apt to have more of information 
than of understanding; for it is philosophy, together with theology, that 
forms the structure of the synthesis which should be the pattern of a genuine 
education. 

And without knowledge of psychology, it is difficult to see how there can 
be any valid self-knowledge, and without real self-knowledge there is lack 
vf tolerance for oneself, first of all, and the unhealthy perfectionism which 
is so closely linked to it; and then too, lack of tolerance for others, the 
inability to understand both human weaknesses and human potentialities. In 
the classroom there is the inevitable mismanagement of the individual child, 
the inability to recognize good and bad traits, to detect unhealthy symptoms 
and to appreciate unusual abilities. 


Ignorance of the basic principles underlying the physical and biological 
sciences makes for a lack of appreciation of present day problems, and on 
the positive side of the scientific contributions in medicine, chemistry, etc. 
Ignorance of at least the basic concepts of the biological sciences can con- 
tribute in addition to other evils to an unhealthy attitude toward sex which 
can all too easily be passed on to students, together with the impression that 
religious live “apart” and don’t quite know what is going on. 


This remoteness from reality, from a knowledge and understanding of the 
circumstances of the children’s lives, is the result also of inadequate knowl- 
edge of the social sciences—nor can we expect any religious lacking this 
background to make her students aware of the Church’s concern for the social 
order on the local and international levels and of the part Catholics should 
play in it; nor to assist the Church in her tremendous problem of restoring 
the family once more to its position of the most basic and important natural 
society. 

With little or no training in the humanities, religious as persons are not 
only deprived of healthy outlets—musical, literary, artistic, a deprivation 
which can contribute to their finding outlets in things worldly in the bad 
sense or at least beneath their level as religious. Again, they are actually 
cut off from a whole segment of reality—one which portrays the humanity 
of man. And to the extent that they are cut off from any aspect of reality 
they are not teachers. And the students? They are left like their teachers 
chained to the modern pagan trends. And also like their teachers they are 
unrealistic in the true sense. 

We want to make clear at this point that an education on a collegiate level 
will not of itself produce the ideal type of religious teacher. But I do not 
think that anyone can seriously refute that it is one of the most important 
factors, It is good Catholic philosophy to hold that without the kind of 
education that will motivate the will to good, the object of the novitiate 
cannot be achieved. 

I think that we might well devote some time today to a consideration of 
the elements which should compose the educational program of a religious 
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teacher, and I want to make clear at this point that I am speaking of her 
intellectual formation and not of her total religious formation. Of first im- 
portance is, of course, her study of the science of God. It is only within com- 
paratively recent times that many of our Catholic colleges and universities 
have begun to give more than lip service to the intellectual religious forma- 
tion of their students. And it is only within still more recent times that 
religious communities of women are beginning to take steps to provide ade- 
quately for the intellectual formation of their young subjects in the science 
of God, in theology—to give them the theological background that is so 
basically essential for their own spiritual life and for their performance as 
religious teachers in the classroom. In our colleges, and even in some of our 
novitiates and juniorates, secular subjects have taken precedence—and in 
many instances have been taught in a secular way—that is outside of or 
divorced from the framework of a Catholic theology of education. But within 
the Catholic liberal arts college today stirs a vital movement to develop a 
program in theology and philosophy that ranks academically with other sub- 
jects of the curriculum—or, I should say, real effort is being made to place 
this program in theology and philosophy in its proper place, that is, first— 
and what is more, to insure that proper recognition and emphasis be given 
it by administrators and professors alike. 


Robert Hutchins put his finger right on the spot when he told us in an 
NCEA meeting in Chicago about twelve years ago that the chief thing wrong 
with Catholic education was that it wasn’t Catholic enough. He, a non- 
Catholic, an outsider, as it were, recognized what many of us did not see— 
that in order to educate a person truly we must be aware of his total nature. 
The only education which is real education is one which makes use of the 
perfect integrating reality which is found only in Catholic theology. 


A typical modern program in theology and philosophy based on the Thomis- 
tic synthesis runs like this: First year—God and His World. . . a course 
covering the first part of Saint Thomas’s Summa—God in His nature and 
-in the Trinity of Persons, God the Creator. It covers the subject matter of the- 
odicy and rational psychology as an integral part of its scope. During the second 
year the students study the moral life of man, a study which embraces the 
course of ethics in philosophy and goes far beyond. Man’s ultimate end and 
the means to that end are treated—human acts, habits, virtue and vice, 
law and grace. The third year, devoted to the life of virtue, is in reality a 
course in special ethics. Morality is considered not as a series of don’ts, but 
as a positive progress in the acquisition and intensification of the virtues 
necessary for salvation. The nature and workings of various states of life 
(vocations) are studied from the viewpoint of their contributions to man’s 
ultimate happiness. 


The work of the fourth year is equivalent to the third part of the Summa 
which considers Christ, the God-Man, who is our way to God. In natural 
sequence follows a consideration of Christ’s sacraments, the prolongation on 
earth of His Incarnation, and the chief means of salvation. 


In addition to this integrated study of philosophy and theology the student 
takes also a course in logic at the very beginning of his college career, 
courses in general and experimental psychology, one in either metaphysics 
or cosmology, and an elective course on the spiritual life—a course dealing 
with the means which lead man to sanctification, prayer, meditation, the use 
of the sacraments, the works of mortification, the development and intensi- 
fying of virtue. 

A program such as this one puts at the disposal of Catholic students, lay 
and religious, the best resources of the Church’s treasure of wisdom. It seems 
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ironical that in most instances these resources are beng used last by the 
novitiates and juniorates, which supposedly are the primary agencies for 
producing religious teachers. 


It is basic, then, that the educational program of a religious teacher must 
rest firmly upon an intellectual foundation that is solid—both for her own 
spiritual development and that of her students. What else should the program 
contain? There are, of course, the tool subjects—logic, which we have already 
mentioned, and communication, training in the combined arts of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. The question of the place of a foreign 
language in a liberal arts education is one that is a subject of difference today. 
Certainly, however, it is an added power of communication and is to be rec- 
ommended especially for those students who have had no foreign language 
in high school. Religious, whose function it is to bring Christ to the world, 
should be trained to communicate easily and well. What else? 


If the mind of the young religious is to be completely developed, she needs 
training in at least some of the more theoretical sciences in addition to 
philosophy—the physical and biological sciences and mathematics. Nor is 
her general education, even in a more limited sense, anything near complete 
without well integrated work in the humanities and the social sciences. Only 
after a good foundation is laid in general education should the prospective 
teacher begin her specific education as a teacher—the courses in methods 
in educational psychology, in child psychology, in educational techniques which 
for the most part are admittedly indispensable to teachers. Nor should this 
more advanced work be limited solely to work in education. To the extent 
that our young religious teachers are encouraged to take electives in the 
humanities and in the other areas, to that extent will their education be 
liberal, and to that extent will they have a broad knowledge and perspective. 
I am suggesting that the field of concentration for the elementary school 
teacher be in the field of education; for the high school teacher it should be in 
the subject which she will teach. 


The program which I have suggested is one which is best obtained in a 
standard liberal arts college. It is broad in its scope and requires teachers 
of excellent preparation if it is to be successful, Certain parts of it can be 
satisfactorily given during the novitiate period. Certainly two years of 
theology can be taught in a novitiate period of approximately two and one 
half years. The material dealing with the acquisition of virtue, for example, 
is singularly suitable for the novitiate. The tool subjects of logic and com- 
munication are also compatible, as are the general courses in the social 
sciences and the humanities, particularly if the latter course has as an 
accompaniment two years of Gregorian chant. 


But in many religious communities, even if the subjects studied in the 
novitiate are as liberal as those which I have just mentioned (and many of 
them are not), the “needs” of the community in the many classrooms com- 
mitted to its care force the young religious into active teaching less than 
half prepared. And then, in all too many cases, she devotes the next twenty 
years of her life—the years when she should really be at her very best as 
a teacher—to the spasmodic, disorganized, discouraging acquisition of a 
degree. 


Religious communities must find the answer to the way in which they can 
provide a liberal as well as a technical education for their members. Mon- 
signor Elwell has told us that the reputation of Catholic elementary educa- 
tion in the eyes of parents is at stake. The competition of the collegiate (not 
normal trained) elementary teacher in the public schools is very real. 
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In the preface to Sister Bertrande Meyers’ book The Education of Sisters, 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch emphasizes: “It is needful for us to 
synthesize on the basis of our theology of education our teacher training. 
The task is not easy. The philosopher and the theologian must work side by 
side with the expert in methods and the technician and the professor of 
content courses. Our need today is a great Catholic synthesis of teacher 
training which will bring into our work of education the fulness of our 
Catholic education ideal.” 


We have already heard much throughout these meetings of the convention 
about the need for education for international understanding. What group 
in the entire world has a greater obligation to make this contribution than 
Catholics, than Catholic religious, and in the light of the immediate world 
situation, American Catholic religious? Let us dare every sacrifice neces- 
sary to give to our young religious teachers the type of thorough Catholic edu- 
cation that will prepare them to make their contribution with confidence. In 
making it to the sick and ignorant modern world, they and we will make it to 
Christ in the person of His members. 
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ADEQUATE TEACHER EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL REALITIES 


MOTHER M. CORONA, 0O.S.F., MOTHER GENERAL 
SCHOOL SISTERS OF ST, FRANCIS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Teacher education at all times carries heavy responsibilities. On it de- 
pends the kind of elementary and secondary schools we shall have tomorrow. 
And to a large extent by it is determined the nature of the society, national 
and world, we shall have in the next generation. 


At this mid-point of the twentieth century when catastrophe, outstanding 
leaders tell us, is so near that its shadow is upon us, teacher education en- 
counters a challenge unsurpassed in the recorded experiences of mankind. 
And at a time when the potentialities inherent in Christianity alone can save 
us, our Catholic school system, one of the dynamos that can help to make 
these tremendous forces effective, is facing a crisis that needs our serious 
attention and our cooperative efforts. I refer to the very great disparity 
between the supply of and demand for religious teachers caused by the un- 
precedented increase in enrollment and the consequent expansion of educa- 
tional facilities on all levels of education: elementary, secondary, and college. 


This lack of balance and its accompanying pressures are devastating in 
their effects on teacher education. They threaten to perpetuate the practice 
forced upon our communities of sending teachers into the field before they 
are adequately prepared and of cancelling proposed plans to provide an 
effective teacher education program. In the case of those congregations 
who have already embarked on such a program, it threatens to ruin what has 
been built up over a period of many years. There are other problems, too, 
that need our consideration and solution. 


A CHALLENGE 


What we ought to do in educating our young sisters to achieve their con- 
secration, both as religious and as teachers, and also to meet the crying need 
of the world today for a genuinely Christian education is one thing. The 
practical realities that face us and set obstacles in the way is another. The 
gulf tetween these opposite poles viewed in the light of unaided human reason 
is illimitable and unbridgeable. But reason illumined by faith tells us we 
must not, dare not think so. We must with God’s grace bridge the gap. 
His Hcliness, our illustrious Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, bids us: “Have courage 
and confidence. No matter how great the undertaking and how arduous the 
goal, let the Christian educator leave nothing undone to attain it. You have 
sufficient human means,” he urges, “but above all you are rich in super- 
natural assistance through the grace which you and your pupils can obtain 
abundantly from the floodtides of the Sacraments and prayer.” 

Let us, then, following the Holy Father’s entreaty, proceed courageously 
to consider what is essential to an adequate teacher education program and 
to review the practical realities that we all experience in attempting to or- 
ganize it. And let us trust that by the grace of God and through our united 
efforts we shall eventually find the human means and the supernatural 
assistance the Holy Father suggests to resolve our difficulties. 


1Pius XII, Address to the Union of Italian Teachers, September 4, 1949, excerpts in Catholic 
Action, October, 1949, p. 18. 
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ESSENTIALS OF AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


To be adequate our teacher education programs must meet effectively 
various needs and demands. Within the limitations of this paper I shall 
be able to consider only a few of the most fundamental ones: the personal, 
professional, and religious needs of our prospective religious teachers, the 
needs of our times, and the needs of the Church. 


Personal Needs. Most urgent and basic is our responsibility to help our 
aspiring teachers approach that perfection which is their right as human 
beings and that higher perfection which is their privilege as Christians. And 
this goal is “the perfect Christian,’ “the supernatural man,” “the finished 
man of character,” which the late Holy Father of blessed memory, Pope Pius 
XI, urged as the aim of Christian education.» To achieve it each student, 
no matter who she is nor what her background, must be helped to release 
and develop those natural or human potentialities which make her the little 
less than the angels, crowned with glory and honor, of whom the psalmist 
sings,’ and the image and likeness of God of whom we read in the Book of 
Genesis. But this natural human development is a mere condition for 
something higher. The student must be guided to liberate and. cause to ma- 
ture those far superior supernatural powers received at baptism which raise 
her to the supereminent position of an adopted child of God, a partaker of 
God’s very inner, intimate, personal life, the life of the Trinity. 


Since the great variety of man’s natural and supernatural faculties, to- 
gether with their needs and drives, cannot mature isolated from one another, 
their development must be directed into an integrated hierarchical organiza- 
tion in which reason and will illumined by faith, hope, and charity give 
direction to her actions and cause her to live her human life divinely. 


Obviously to effect such an integration our programs must provide for the 
development of the whole person, or, to quote Pope Pius XI again, it must 
take in “the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a view of re- 
ducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in 
accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.”* This responsibility 
to educate the whole Christian person demands a program that is broad in 
scope and integrated in organization. 


Professional Needs. Besides the responsibility of educating the student 
personally herself, the program in teacher education must help her to know 
how to educate others. And in this guidance priority must be given both 
to a theoretical understanding of the ultimates in education, the ultimate aim 
and the ultimate means to attain it, and to a practical knowledge of these 
ultimates in order to make them effective. Most important, in other words, 
is a working knowledge and understanding of the Christian philosophy of 
education. The rich resources we as Catholics have in philosophy to know 
with certitude and truth what man is in his nature, his powers, activities, 
and habits, and in theology what he is in his supernature must be made 
available to her as a basis for understanding the perfect Christian, the 
ultimate aim of Christian education. And opportunities must be provided 
for exploration and study in those fields that will acquaint her with the 
sure and unchanging means to achieve the ultimate aim. Outstanding areas 
for this understanding are, besides philosophy and theology, the liturgy of 


2Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth. 
%Psalm 8:16. 
4Pius XI, op. cit. 
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the Church, our Catholic asceticism, the scriptures, and all vur Catholic 
traditions. 


In addition, to a grasp of these ultimates she will need to know the 
proximates in education—how to help this particular boy, Johnny Jones, 
and this particular girl, Mary Smith, with their very individual tempera- 
ments, interests, abilities, environments, needs, to incarnate in their lives 
the ideal of Christian education. She will need to know the individuating 
characteristics in human growth and development. For this purpose our 
programs will have to draw on all the areas of knowledge: the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities that view man under any 
aspect, in order to focus on the individual educand all the insight and the data 
essential to direct him toward the perfection of the Christian character. 


Wide interests, aesthetic sensibilities, sympathetic and effective under- 
standings of human relations must be developed through a study of broad 
fields of knowledge and through guided experiences in a rich cultural environ- 
ment. Opportunities must be provided, too, for acquiring competence through 
guided laboratory experiences in the various classroom activities, such as 
classroom administration and organization, methods of teaching, guidance 
and counselling, and evaluation. Special education must be provided for the 
various levels of teaching: primary, elementary, secondary, and for such 
special fields as art and music. Familiarity with significant research in 
human growth and development, in curriculum organization, in techniques, 
in guidance is essential. And lastly continuous professional growth must 
be stimulated and directed. 


Needs as Religious. Because of their special calling to achieve the ideal 
of Christian perfection as religious, our students must be helped to utilize 
to the fullest the rich opportunities the religious life offers. They must know 
and appreciate the religious life in general and, under expert guidance, learn 
to live it. They must be helped to know and love the particular constitutions, 
customs, and traditions of the congregation to which they have been admitted 
in order to live in accordance with its spirit. This need requires very special 
educational opportunities. 


Needs of the World. Another deniand made on the program of teacher 
education arises from the needs of our modern world. How serious this 
responsibility is can be gleaned from a recent address of the Holy Father to 
a group of Italian teachers, to which I referred previously. “. . . look, then,” 
he said, “with a sure eye to the times and the hour to learn the new needs 
and examine the remedies.” Its importance, too, can be seen in the character- 
istic His Holiness emphasizes for the perfect Christian, the ideal product of 
Christian education. “By the perfect Christian We mean the Christian of 
today, child of his own era, knowing and cultivating all the advances made 
by science and technical skill; a citizen and not something apart from the 
life led in his own country.” The Holy Father, moreover, would have 
teachers prepare their students to exert leadership in our contemporary 
world and become a leaven to raise it from its degenerate state. He urges 
this preparation in these words: “The world will have nothing to regret if 
an ever increasing number of these Christians be placed in all sectors of 
public and private life. It is largely for you, the teachers, to arrange for 
this beneficial introduction by directing the minds of your disciples to dis- 
cover the inexhaustible strength of Christianity for the improvement and the 
renewal of peoples. . . . Form strong men,” he says further, “capable of 
diffusing good all around them and of leading others, with clarity of prin- 
ciples . . . train their minds to sound criticism, but at the same time imbue 
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them with a sense of Christian humility, of just submission to the laws and 
the duty of mutual dependence among men... .” 


An urgent need of society that must receive our attention, our Holy Pontiff, 
our bishops, and other leaders of thought warn, if we are to save our civiliza- 
tion from collapse, is the need for restoring the Christian family. To help 
meet this need we must prepare our students for truly Christian family living 
through a deep understanding of the Christian principles basic to it and an 
intense urge to put these principles into practice. 


To be able to prepare students for Christian leadership in our modern 
society our teachers will need to know the world of today, its technological 
and scientific development, its problems. They will need to be able to view 
and interpret them in the light of Christian principles. And to acquire such 
competence opportunities will have to be provided to understand Catholic 
social and economic thought particularly as it is expressed in papal encyclicals 
and allocutions, in the pronouncements of bishops, and of other Christian 
leaders. 


Needs of the Church. Any honest study of our contemporary society will 
reveal that the world needs the Church for the restoration ofits life. On 
the other hand, as His Eminence, the late Cardinal Suhard, in his unusual 
and timely letter, Growth or Decline? The Church Today, has indicated, “the 
Church needs the world for her growth and fulfillment.’* In order to achieve 
her mission of building and being for Christ a completed body she must con- 
quer our contemporary world. She must penetrate and assume everything 
in it without sin. She must become incarnate in it. 

Now the Church’s penetration into and her assumption of the world depends 
upon God, to be sure, but not without us. In his encyclical, Mystici Corporis,’ 
our Holy Father says that God so ordained that the Church in fulfilling her 
mission of continuing the redemption require the assistance of all the mem- 
bers of her body. He wanted men to have the great privilege of being col- 
laborators with Christ in the work of redemption. 


In order that our Catholic students may understand and appreciate this 
great privilege and that they may be impelled to exercise it for the triumph 
of Christ in the world today our Catholic schools in their role of supplement- 
ing the work of the Church must provide opportunities necessary for such 
understandings and for such action. 


To make these opportunities possible our teachers must have a deep under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the liturgy, the redemptive 
work of Christ and the Church, the apostolate, Catholic Action, and the other 
aspects of the great spiritual revival of our times. 

This exploration into the individual needs of the student, the needs of the 
world and of the Church, and the means to meet these needs presents a 
serious challenge to our teacher education. Admittedly it demands the 
completion of a carefully planned pre-service program of no less than a 
four year college course, preferably liberal arts. But since a four year 
degreed program at its best can help the students merely to lay foundations, 
more is necessary. For the continuous and progressive growth essential to 
the successful teacher, particularly in our times, a well organized in-service 
program must also be provided. 

To organize such programs and to make them available to all our religious 
is our responsibility. The times in which we live make this responsibility 


SSuhard, Emmanuel Cardinal, Growth or Decline? The Church Today. South Bend, Ind., 
Fides Publishers, 1948, p. 23. 

Pius XI, Mystici Corporis. Washington, D.C:, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943, 
paragraph 12. 
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tremendously urgent. But there are difficulties in the way. Let us proceed 
to review them. ; 


PRACTICAL REALITIES 


Among the difficulties that set obstacles to the organization of adequate 
teacher education programs are those that can be solved within our own com- 
munities through the grace of God and our own efforts. (We shall consider 
only the difficulties with reference to pre-service programs.) There are 
others that can be answered only through the united and cooperative efforts 
of bishops, clergy, superintendents, and our various religious communities. 


Mistaken Attitudes. Belonging to the first group are certain attitudes which, 
although without foundation, do exert a damaging influence. They are made 
articulate in objections such as the following. 


1. It is better to send the young sister out before she completes her educa- 
tion in order to get some experience. She needs it to give direction and 
meaning to her studies, and thus to derive greater benefit from her education. 


This objection falls on several counts. The supposition on which it rests 
that a pre-service teacher education necessarily excludes actual classroom 
experience is mistaken. Authorities insist that teacher education programs, 
if they are to be adequate, must provide opportunities for varied experiences 
with children both in the classroom and outside it in order to motivate the 
study of, clarify, and make effective principles of education, as well as to 
discover the strengths and weakness of the prospective teacher as a basis for 
personal guidance.’ Surely directed, well selected experiences are far more 
educative than the undirected, haphazard trial-and-error type the sister who 
is sent prematurely into the classroom engages in. 


A second fallacy in the objection is the assumption that teacher education 
is exclusively professional in purpose. As we have seen, authorities, includ- 
ing our Pontiffs, Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII, urge that education must 
take in the whole aggregate of the educand’s development. Sending a sister 
into the field inadequately prepared militates against this principle. The 
strain, worry, and needless expenditure of energy which she inevitably ex- 
periences is detrimental to the young sister’s physical and mental health. 
The double burden of study and teaching with the divided interests it prompts, 
and its demand on time and energy is a very serious obstacle to her super- 
natural development, the primary purpose of her consecration. The sister’s 
intellectual growth suffers likewise because of the absence of an undisturbed 
and uninterrupted concentration on her studies and because of the lack of 
a progressive sequence in her education, characteristic of undergraduate in- 
service training. 

2. A second objection suggests that it is unwise to educate an untried and 
inexperienced young sister before one is certain she will persevere. 


Nothing can give us greater assurance against the defection of our mem- 
bers than to provide adequate pre-service educational opportunities. In our 
own experience over a period of ten years, only three of more than 250 
graduates did not persevere. If the program is adequately organized, the young 
sister will learn to understand the religious life so deeply and value it so 
highly that she regards loss of vocation as one of the greatest tragedies that 
could happen to her. However, should one or the other leave in spite of 
the opportunities given them, certainly it is far better to send them into 
the world, even at a financial loss to the community, prepared to live in a 


1Cf. School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1948. 
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Christian and intelligent manner than to have them run the risk of losing 


their souls as well as their vocations. 


8. The objection is often advanced, why should we insist on a four year 
uninterrupted pre-service college course for all of our young sisters when 
about 45% of all public school teachers do not have degrees. This situation 
in the public schools, while true, does not have the approval of leaders in 
education. On the contrary they deplore it. In several quarters even in 
the presence of a critical teacher shortage in the elementary schools move- 
ments have been inaugurated to require, not merely a four year course as 
a minimum for all teachers, grade school teachers included, but a five year 
program. The mission of our schools is so much more exalted than that 
of public schools. Our Catholic cultural and religious heritage is so much 
richer. To make it their own our teachers need longer time. It would be 
sad, indeed, to adopt as our standard what is merely tolerated in the public 
schools. 


4, Another objection in substance is this. When and if religious communi- 
ties determine to have their young sisters complete their education before 
they are sent out, a moratorium of two or three years would have to be 
declared on any new requests for religious teachers. During this time many 
children would be deprived of a Catholic education. 


The situation thus engendered would certainly be a serious one. However, 
if we do not begin some time, we shall be forced to perpetuate the practice 
of sending unprepared or at least inadequately prepared teachers into the 
field, thus perpetually depriving our Catholic children of much of their rich 
heritage and at the same time betraying the trust their parents place in us 
and in our schools, at great sacrifices, financial and otherwise. On the other 
hand, if and when we begin to provide an adequate pre-service education, 
after the short interim of two or three years we shall for all future time 
send into our schools a continuous flow of qualified religious teachers, well 
grounded as religious and competent as teachers. 


Other Problems. A very real problem which, although not the most 
fundamental, is at least very practical, concerns the length of time necessary 
to complete an adequate pre-service program. What is the shortest time to 
do it in? The answer depends on several factors. When the preparation for 
the religious life is separated from the preparation for teaching, the time 
is necessarily prolonged. For example, when the academic program does 
not begin until after the novitiate, the time required would be four years 
beyond the novitiate. However, when the three aspects of the preparation, 
the general and professional education and the education for the religious 
life, are integrated, the time can be reduced. Such an integration we have 
found to be, not merely practical, but desirable and effective. When the 
program is carefully and properly organized, the academic studies and activi- 
ties clarify and enrich the meaning of the Christian and religious life, and, 
vice versa, the religious educational opportunities illumine and motivate that 
aspect of the curriculum that comes within the natural and the human. The 
integration is not only possible but essential, for in God’s dispensation the 
Christian and religious life is not something separate; it is not even super- 
imposed upon man’s natural and human life. It perfects, elevates, and en- 
nobles him as man. And the perfection of his natural or human life con- 
ditions and facilitates the development of his supernatural life. 


In the organization of our own pre-service program we have tried to 
effect this integration. The time required is four calendar years and an 
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additional summer school. For those who enter the community with their 
high school completed this time covers one year as postulants, two years as 
novices (the program in the canonical novitiate is very limited, of course), 
and one year as professed sisters.. For others who, during their year as 
postulants need to complete their high school, the four years cover the two 
years of novitiate and the first two years as professed sisters including sum- 
mer schools. In both programs the studies pursued in the canonical novitiate 
are strictly in accord with the prescriptions of canon law. At the completion 
of the program the young sister receives one of several degrees according to 
the curriculum she has pursued: the B.S. in Ed., if she has followed the 
program in elementary education; the B.A., if she was being prepared to 
teach in secondary schools; the B.M. or B.M. in Music Education, if she has 
pursued a curriculum in music. (To anyone interested in a description of 
our curricula, we should be happy to send information.) 


We come now to the realities that present problems beyond the competence 
of individual persons or communities to solve. The one is how can small 
religious congregations who do not have colleges of their own provide the 
educational opportunities essential for an adequate pre-service teacher educa- 
tion program. Unless they have a large enough student body, qualified 
administrative and instructional personnel, financial resources, adequate physi- 
cal and other instructional facilities, they cannot hope to open a college of 
their own. True, there are plans in operation whereby small communities 
can educate their sisters, such as sending them to diocesan colleges or to 
colleges conducted by other communities. But objections to these plans have 
been raised. Perhaps the most basic and valid one is that the young sisters 
are separated from the very specific and salutary influences of their own 
communities at a time when these influences are very essential to their 
religious formation. Religious communities who have this problem, I am sure, 
would welcome help towards solving it from this Section of the NCEA on 
Teacher Education. 


The reality I should like to review finally is the problem to which I have 
referred earlier and which we all have in common. It is for all of us, I am 
sure, a harassing one. How can we meet effectively and immediately the 
critical shortage of teachers in our Catholic schools throughout the country? 
Unless we solve this problem all our planning for adequate teacher educa- 
tion programs will have been in vain. 


Leaders in Catholic education are convinced of one factor in resolving it. 
We must bring lay teachers into our schools. But where can we find them, 
how shall we prepare them, how can they and what ought they be paid—these 
are new difficulties that this solution of our major problem introduces. And 
perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is to persuade our clergy and our fellow 
religious not merely to accept lay teachers but to seek them, both as indis- 
pensable in this emergency and also desirable at all times to promote the 
lay apostolate and Catholic Action in our contemporary society. 


Fortunately, first steps have been taken by a few bishops who have issued 
recommendations to their clergy to employ lay teachers in their schools. 
Superintendents of schools in a few dioceses are studying the problem. God 
grant that their example will inspire others to take similar steps. May He 
grant, too, that through our united efforts we may find the human means 
and merit the supernatural assistance to solve our other difficulties in order 
that the dream we all entertain of having every one of our sisters com- 
plete an adequate teacher education program before they go out to teach may 
become the great practical reality of tomorrow. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


CHARLES A. BRECHT, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This is apropos to what will be our discussion on public relations—at 
least from the local standpoint. If we just take our cue from the public 
relations that I have seen in the past few days from the warm and congenial 
atmosphere of this city—its overwhelming hospitality—we could very well 
dispense with some of the statistics and ideas that are going to be bandied 
about in the next hour or so. 

Little did I think a year ago that I would be back opening this year’s panel 
discussion on public relations. When Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy wrote to 
me to take on the job once more, I accepted with some misgiving because I 
know a good many men in college public relations work who could do a 
much better job in their first attempts than I in my second attempt. But the 
issue was resolved, and the problem was what to do. Last year we tackled 
this business of public relations from its seven fundamentai areas. This 
year the theme of the convention was to be “Education for International 
Understanding.” 

After some thought and a suggestion from Sister Mary Aloysius the idea 
of having top administration, the practitioner of public relations, and one of 
our so-called publics represented on the panel was evolved. And that is the 
composition of today’s panel as we hope to view these public relations prob- 
lems from each of those vantage points. 


What can public relations do for this development of international under- 
standing through education—particularly higher education. First of all, 
it can provide a program of information about the American Catholic insti- 
tution, the American Catholic student, the American way of life as it relates 
to the philosophy of Catholicism known the world over. Visits by American 
Catholic educators abroad and their return by Catholic educators from other 
parts of the world, an exchange of students, which will mean an exchange of 
ideas, frank printed material directed to educational institutions in other 
countries, printed material that will show the citizens of other countries 
that we understand their conditions and problems—all of these are the media 
of public relations that can be used to help develop the creation of a better 
international understanding. 

A number of years ago Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of United States Steel Corporation, defined public relations as the 
creation and carrying out of broad policies which will be reflected in favor- 
able public opinion. This definition identifies the public relations function 
as a responsibility of management at the policy-making level. Fundamentally, 
it is the basic policies of a business which determine, in the long run, whether 
its public relations are good or bad. There are a number of quantities which 
are the results of judicious use of the implements of the profession and 
merge under the term public relations, One of these quantities is public 
confidence. Public relations without public confidence might well be compared 
to a piece of white pine with a mahogany veneer, fine on the surface but 
extremely vulnerable to wear and tear. 
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It is readily recognized that the primary requisite for the development of 
public confidence is complete frankness. Cicero once said, “What is true, 
simple and sincere is most congenial to man’s nature.” Transpose this 
philosophy into a predominant attitude on the part of colleges toward their 
publics and the greatest hurdle will have been crossed on the road to sound 
public relations. 


_The simple definition of the word frankness is to be candid and open, to 
give freely and generously. From our point of view it must be assumed 
that we are dealing in terms of information. Sometimes admittedly the 
proposition of frankness is not always as simple as the definition suggests in 
times of deliberation, negotiation, or controversy. However, there is no 
reason not to be frank about the established policies of our institutions. In 
that we are on safe and firm ground. Frankness, if nothing else, should 
remove misunderstanding—and that is certainly one of our jobs in public 
relations, the major one in fact, to create understanding. 


In preparation for this discussion we sampled the degree of understanding 
of one of the publics of any collegiate institution—the alumni and alumnae. 
545 alumni or 382% replied to this questionnaire before I left for the con- 
vention. In general it can be said that they have a reasonably good under- 
standing and appreciation for Catholic higher education, its philosophy and 
principles. They still like the training they received, they want their sons 
and daughters to have the same, they want to contribute to their alma maters 
to help them gain the material equipment necessary in this age of com- 
petitive education, they practice their religion without reservation, they are 
charitable people, and they are interested in the future of their colleges. 
One might say, “Well, we expect that.” That is very true, but it’s nice to 
have confirmation occasionally and if our questionnaire accomplished nothing 
else, it gave us that. 


Perhaps Mr. Ainsworth, our typical alumnus on this program, can add 
to these observations later. On one point, however, they are universally 
agreed—that they want more information from their colleges of the non-we- 
want-money variety. They recognize that as essential, but think that more 
material should be sent them between the usual appeals. They would like 
to receive the president’s annual report, for example, and more than 90% 
say they would read it. Now, here is our opportunity to increase their con- 
fidence in us by sending them more of this desired informative material 
about the policies and activities of our institutions. In short, they do think 
that we could be a little more frank than we have been in this matter of 
giving them information. 


On the questionnaire that we sent to presidents we received a 55% return. 
Most of them think they don’t spend enough money for public relations, 
that they don’t get enough cooperation from faculty and other administrators, 
that they should publish annual reports, including financial reports, that there 
should be greater national emphasis on the program of Catholic higher 
education, that Catholic institutions should receive funds from federal aid 
if such a law is enacted, and that corporations should be permitted to increase 
their annual contributions to private education—and that Catholic colleges 
should make some kind of concerted effort to bring about such increases. 

In regard to fund-raising 25 schools reported that last year they raised 
almost $4,200,000 in ordinary annual giving plans. 31 institutions are seeking 
to raise more than $112,000,000 in long-range plans varying from 1 to 20 
years. They have $18,000,000 already of this projected sum. All are agreed 
that they must enjoy good public relations—complete public confidence— 
to gain the remainder of it. 
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The public relations directors questionnaire showed us that the titles of 
those responsible for the public relations programs varied from assistant to 
the president down to professor of English, A time-consuming sideline for 
an English prof, I would say. Most of them render advice on public rela- 
tions problems to administrators, most of them think they should have more 
help to get better results, most of them are satisfied with their salaries, if 
they are lay people, most of them think they are getting good cooperation 
in their schools, but most of them think that their institutions are not con- 
cerned enough with providing for the betterment of the educational and cultural 
life of the community in which they are located. 


Things that presidents, public relations directors, and alumni would like 
to know and which we intend to take up at this panel with the aid of its 
other members are many more than you would think. One look at the mimeo- 
graphed agenda might scare you. It certainly did that to us. But we finally 
realized that we couldn’t attempt to play superman, but merely give out 
with our ideas on these topics—philanthropic foundations, how placement 
fits into the public relations picture, what should we do about general fund- 
raising plans, what should be our public relations program on the federal 
aid picture, are we letting athletics in our men’s colleges rule the roost too 
much, how can we have the hierarchy emphasize more strongly the im- 
portance of Catholic higher education, are we paying enough attention to 
the opinion of alumni boards and committees. 

These and many more problems you want to know about. Well, we have 
a president, a vice-president, a public relations director, and a “public”— 
an alumnus—to provide the answers. Let’s get at them. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT OF QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEYS CONDUCTED 
AS PREPARATION FOR THE PANEL DISCUSSION ON RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


The report that follows is concerned with the replies from three ques- 
tionnaires: 


1) sent to the presidents of 170 Catholic colleges and universities 
2) sent to the public relations directors of 170 Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities 


3) sent to 1700 graduates of Catholic colleges and universities via their 
respective schools. 10 alumni questionnaires were sent to each school 
for redistribution among their alumni. 


The opinions represented in the attached summary of observations and 
comments on the returns from these questionnaires are strictly my own and 
do not reflect the opinions of anyone else or of any organization or association. 

I should like to extend my appreciation and thanks to all who contributed to 
the compilation of these reports by their splendid cooperation in answering 
the questionnaires. 


PRESIDENT’S QUESTIONNAIRE 














Number of Replies.......... 94 
Number Mailed............. 170 
%.-of Returmiiciin. uctacc 55% 
REPLIES YES NO ? 
o % No % No % 


1. Do you have confidence in the person you 
employ to organize and direct the P. R. 
work? 73 78 67 92 ea 1 


2. Do you make maximum use of the public 
relations director or his equivalent in a 
counseling capacity ? 71 76 36 51 33 46 2 


8. Have you analyzed the reactions of the 
institution’s various publics to its ob- 
jectives, services, policies and ideals? 79 84 25 382 53 67 1 


4, Are you interested in what others think 
about the policies and work of your in- 


stitution like: 
a) the alumni? 98 99 91 98 ee 


b) the students? 94100 92 98 » FS 
"The following study is offered as an extension of the remarks of Mr. Charles Brecht as 
ehairman of the panel discussion on public relations. 
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c) the clergy of the diocese in which you 
operate? 

d) the laity of your diocese? 

e) non-Catholics of your community? 

f) secular institutions in your area? 


. Have you coordinated all your public re- 


lations activities ? 

Have you educated members of the col- 
lege family to their part in the public 
relations program? 

Do you consider every possibility for im- 
proving public relations with each of the 
institution’s various publics? 

Do you provide adequate funds and per- 
sonnel for the job of public relations? 


. Do you intend to expand your public re- 


lations program in the near future? 
Do you intend to curtail your public re- 
lations program below its present level 
in the near future? 

Do you subsidize the program of your 
alumni association to the extent of pro- 
viding for the expenses of the alumni 
office, especially salaries? 

Do you think that your institution en- 
joys: 

a) good publicity? 

b) good public relations? 

Do you think your public relations office 
secures the best cooperation possible 
from faculty members and other admin- 
istrators? 

Does your institution participate in 
many community activities? 

Have you stepped up your public rela- 
tions program any in the past year? 
Do you sponsor any projects or insti- 
tutes that are of aid to the community in 
which you are located? 

Do you think that the physical setup 
and location of your public relations 
office is adequate enough to convey the 
idea to visitors that the public relations 
organization at your school is important 
and very much an integral department 
of your institution’s administrative or- 
ganization? 

Do you think that greater national em- 
phasis on the program of Catholic higher 
education would result in greater pres- 
tige for your institutions as well? 


REPLIES 
No % 


93 


99 


94 100 


89 
89 
86 


88 


79 
85 


87 


78 


84 


88 
90 


82 


85 


88 


88 


81 


88 


95 
95 
91 


94 


84 
90 


93 


83 


89 


94 
96 


87 


90 


94 


94 


86 


94 


YES 


No. 


37 


42 


30 


54 


37 


57 
72 


25 


57 


65 


76 


75 
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REPLIES YES NO ? 
No % No % No. % 
19. One of the objects of UNESCO is to 
create better international understand- i 
ing through education. Is your institu- a 
1 tion contributing to the development of 
1 this understanding by 
a) a program of exchange students? 71 76 31 44 40 56 
b) scholarship program for DPs? 86 91 58 67. 28 33 
c) scholarship program for Latin-Amer- 
ican countries? 88 88 54 65 29 35 


6 20. Do you publish—for more than private 
circulation to your own institution’s ad- 
ministrators and trustees—an annual re- 
port? 94100 12 18 82 87 4 


21. Do you publish a financial report—as- 
2 sets, liabilities, statement of operations, 
etc.—in the annual report or an issue of 
the alumni periodical? 98 99 18 14 80 86 


22. Do you regard alumni and other donors 
to your institution as “stockholders,” so 
to speak, in your business organization? 88 94 27 31 58 66 3 


23. Do you think that you would create 
more good will and, consequently, bet- 
ter public relations by the publication of F 
a financial report? 84 89 42 50 27 82 15 


24. Do you think that receipts of such a fi- 
nancial report by an alumnus or friend 
of your institution would tend to gener- 
ate more interest on his part in the 
future of your organization? 87 98 48 55 22 25 17 


on 


25. Do you think that the recipient of a fi- 
13 nancial report might be more inclined 
to contribute to your institution or in- 
2 crease his contribution if he is already 
doing that? 80 85 41 51 24 30 15 


1 26. Do you think a plan like this feasible— 
that the Catholic Church throughout the 
nation concentrate on one particular 
2 time, a week or a month, as “Catholic 
Higher Education Week,” raise a na- 
tional fund, and then distribute it among 
the almost 200 institutions according to 
some pre-arranged system, like the 
Lutherans and Methodists are doing 
right now? 87 938 48 55 26 80 18 


27. Do you think that part of the public 
relations job of Catholic higher educa- 
tion is to advocate our receiving funds 
from any program devised on federal aid 
to education? 75 80 48 64 20 27 7 
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REPLIES YES NO ? 
No. % No % No % 
28. Do you think that corporations, which 
are benefiting from the highly trained 
graduates our colleges are producing, 
should make larger and more frequent 
contributions to our colleges for general 
purposes, like building programs, than 
for restricted purposes like research 
projects, special scholarships, etc.? 66 70 64 97 $0758 1 34, 


29. Do you think that Catholic colleges 
should make some kind of concerted ef- 
fort to arouse such interest and support 


of corporations ? 68 72 60 88 : ey 3 
30. Are you presently engaged in any long 

range program of fund raising? 838 88 39 47 44 58 

a) If so, have you employed any profes- 
sional fund raising organization for 
this work? 36 38 9 25 27. 75 

b) If “yes” to (a), are you or were you 1 
satisfied with their efforts? 9 10 6 67 2.22 1 2 


c) Are you satisfied with the results so 
ar? 2 2h 10. 2. BM 8 1 


31. If available, will you list here (if not contrary to your institution’s 3 
policy) the amount of money received by your institution in gifts or 
grants in 1948-49. 


Avg. contri- Avg. Contri- 4 
bution per bution per 
school reply- school reply- 
REPLIES SUM ing to ques- ing to ques- 
No. % CONTRIBUTED tion tionnaire 


a) For restricted purposes 25 27 $3,042,956.00 $121,718.24 $82,371.87 
b) For unrestricted 





purposes 21 22 1,121,428.00 58,401.83 11,930.08 ; 
c) From corporations ' 
(total) 13: ¥2 563,259.00 51,205.36 5,992.12 
d) From alumni (total) 24 26 840,847.00 35,035.29 8,945.18 
NOTE: The total amount contributed to those colleges and universities 
replying to this question in 1948-49 was $4,164,384.00. ( 
Avg. bud- 
Annual Avg. get per 
Total Am’t ‘ Budget per College 
budgeted by college re- replying 
colleges plying to to Ques- 
REPLIES for PR Questi ti ire 
No. % 


32. If available, will you list here 
(if not contrary to your insti- 
tution’s policy) your public 
relations budget for 1948-49 30 32 $490,450.00 $16,848.33 $5,217.55 


33. Are you presently engaged in any long range program of fund raising? 
If so 
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Avg. Am’t 
Per College 
REPLIES TOTAL AMOUNT + Replying 
No. % 
a) What is the over-all amount 
you are seeking? 31 33 $112,804,250.00 $3,638,846.77 
b) How much of it do you have 
now? 28 30 $ 17,959,425.00 $ 641,408.04 
If engaged in long range program of fund raising 
Total number Avg. time per 
= a of years school replying 
0. 0 
a) How many years have been 
set for the objective of rais- 
ing the over-all amount? 28° Sa 136% 5 yrs. 11 mos. 
b) How much time has already 
elapsed on this program? 25 27 35% 1 yr. 4 mos. 


OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 


. The high percentage of “yes” (92%) on this question is as it should be. 


. Only 51% replied in the affirmative. This is indeed lower than was ex- 


pected. If the president has confidence in the PR man, he should 
make every possible use of him as a counselor. 


. Only 82% indicated that they had analyzed the reactions of the institu- 


tion’s various publics to its general program. More schools. should be 
engaged in such analysis. It’s hard to know whether you are highly 
regarded or not unless some analysis is made. 


. Only 2 presidents weren’t interested in what their alumni, students, 


diocesan clergy, and laity thought about the policies and work of their 
institutions. They must never have read Dale Carnegie’s “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” 93% were interested in what non-Cath- 
olics of the community thought of them and 91% in the opinion of secular 
institutions in their area. 


65%—by far too many—indicated that they had not coordinated their 
public relations activities. Each activity must fit into the general 
scheme. Unless there is coordination this would be a very difficult thing 
to accomplish. For a successful program the experts regard it as abso- 
lutely necessary. 


51% say “No.” This business of educating members of the college fam- 
ily—some administrators and faculty members particularly—to their 
part in the PR program is not accomplished in one day, one talk, or one 
directive. It takes time and perseverance. Eventually the education will 
be completed. How long it will take depends on the individuals with 
whom one must deal. 


Only 53% said “yes.” If we don’t consider every possibility for im- 
provement, we might as well give up. To revise when it means improve- 
ment is one of the ingredients for a successful PR program. 


62% say they don’t provide enough funds and personnel for the job of 
public relations. Why? Lack of funds in the general treasury? It 
is admitted that it is difficult to allocate funds for such a seeming in- 
tangible as public relations, when a few more concrete items may seem 
more worthy of budgetary appropriation. But more funds for PR this 
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year and next year may reap the reward ten or more years from now, 
Business and industry can answer that question for us only too well, 
In these days when many business budgets are being cut, PR is holding 
more than its own in surviving these cuts. Business recognizes it as 
an essential for re-increasing its volume in the future. 2 


9. Considering that 62% thought they weren’t providing enough funds and 2 
personnel and now 62% hope to expand their programs in the future— 
this is a very heartening sign. Let’s hope that they do. 


10. Only one has soured on a public relations program evidently. This is 
fine when 99% plan no curtailment. 


11. This is an age-old problem. The 56% who do not subsidize the alumni 
to the extent of salaries probably have no full-time alumni offices in 
operation. Or at least very few have. Even in the secular institutions 
there are few alumni associations so independent as to be able to finance 
their programs entirely by themselves. 


12. 15% more thought they enjoyed good PR than they did good publicity. 
Slightly out of line, since publicity is part of PR, the divergence should 
not be as large as that. 


18. 54% say “no.” This is too high. No success can be attained without 
the cooperation of faculty and administrators. 


14. Look at this difference. 31% of the presidents think they do not engage 
in enough community activities, as compared to 51% of the PR directors 
(p.2—PR Directors Questionnaire-Observations and Comments). Hard to 
draw any conclusions. 


15. 74% say “yes.” This is a good trend. 
16. Keep it up—and let’s get the 11% of “no’s” interested. This is good PR. 


17. This is amazing! 70% say “no” but have they done anything about it. 
It’s generally conceded that the PR office should be just as ideally 
located as the dean’s or president’s office or else it will be regarded as 
not “top drawer.” Take one public—the students. How can they be 
impressed with its importance as alumni when they knew it was down 
near the boiler room—or up in the attic—in their student days? 


18. Well, let’s get busy. 85% think there would be greater prestige as a 
result of more national emphasis. That’s almost like a dictum. All 
that’s necessary is the agency to accomplish it. 


19. For the creation of better international understanding an exchange of 
ideas is needed. Most schools are apparently doing their part in this 
work. 


20. 87% say “no” on the published annual report. Carlisle McDonald, As- 
sistant to the Chairman of the Board of United States Steel, says that 
frankness is necessary to build public confidence, which must be one of 
the main objectives of any PR program. The annual report is a con- 
venient and important place for frankness with all of our publics. Why 
don’t we use it more often? Presidents are busy people, we all know. 
It takes time to prepare such a report. But that should be part of the 
function of the PR office or PR officer. The word content and make-up 
of the ordinary annual report of a large corporation is never completely 
written or prepared by the president or the chairman of the board. In 
some cases he probably has not even seen its contents until it has been 
printed. 
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The annual report is a powerful vehicle for interesting people in your 
institution, If Catholic higher education is to gain its proper share 
of private support in the years to come, one of its best come-ons is the 
printed report for as wide a circulation as possible, 


Everything said above applies here just as well. 


66% say “no.” As long as we do not regard them as “stockholders” or 
“participants,” administrators will continue to gripe over the lack of 
support from alumni. People like to have a strong sense of “belonging” 
and of being part of something. More alumni representation on the 
board of trustees or on an advisory lay board of trustees can help with 
this problem. As one alumnus put it in his questionnaire, “It’s ‘your 
college’ when they want money, and ‘our college’ when you ask for 
something.” Of course, it must always be “your college” if our PR 
programs are to succeed. 


Only 14% publish financial reports, but 50% think they would create 
more good will by its publication. The experience of publishing it and 
distributing it, I am sure, will bear out their thoughts. The longer you 
wait, the harder it is going to be to recapture the disgruntled, the dis- 
interested, and the discouraged. 


The results here—55% say “yes”—follow closely the pattern in the 
question above. If it’s going to create more interest in alumni and 
other potential friends of the institution, it can not help but prove valu- 
able to the college. 


The same as in 23 and 24 goes here. 51% think it’s good business. Let 
the 51% try it and I’m sure the other 30%, who say “no” now, will 
hasten to make the bandwagon. 


This is an interesting question—and one that deserves more investiga- 
tion and interest than it has gotten. 55% think it might work. A lot 
of alumni do as well, according to the remarks posted on some of the 
returned alumni questionnaires. We'll never really know unless it’s 
tried. 


The 64% who said “yes” evidently agree on the principle that, if fed- 
eral aid is enacted, the Catholic colleges should get the same share as 
any other private college. It does not necessarily mean that they agree 
on the method of federal aid distribution or on the principle of federal 
aid itself. 


There is certainly unison of opinion on these two questions. 97% think 
and corporations should contribute more to colleges and 88% think that the 
colleges as a group should make some effort to arouse the interest and 
support of corporations. Again, this has to be one of those national 
projects and a national agency is necessary to effect its success. 


39 schools or 47% of those replying are presently in the throes of long- 
range fund raising programs. 25% of the 36 who answered the ques- 
tion on “professional help” say they have used it. Of this 25% or 9 
schools, 6 or two-thirds of them were satisfied with the results attained 
by the professional organization. 

Only 10 of the 39 schools in long-range fund raising are satisfied with 
their over-all results so far. 

We assume that these 39 schools have defined their “needs” very well and 
are doing everything to gain and reduce them by a long-range plan. Such 
plans have come to be recognized as “the thing” in college fund raising 
rather than intermittent “drives” for this or that. 
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81. Only 25 colleges gave any indication of the amount of money they 
received during 1948-49 in gifts and contributions. Since only 27% 
of the replying schools indicated the amounts they received, the $4,200,000 
reported in both restricted and unrestricted gifts can hardly be con- 
strued as an accurate over-all report. When you consider that more 
than $1,500,000 of these four-odd millions was reported by one school, it 
dims the financial picture even more. 

11 schools reported more than $550,000 from corporations, an average 
of approximately $51,000. These, of course, were the larger universities. 
A heartening feature is the alumni giving average of $35,035.29 for the 1. V 
24 schools replying to that question. s' 


32. The average PR budget from 30 schools relpying was $16,348.33, Even 
this cannot be construed as fully accurate since one university reported a 
PR budget of more than $220,000 for last year. Take this out and it 
brings the average for the other 29 down to about $10,000 per school. 
More than 50 schools supplied no budget information. The average for 
the 29 reporting is low, considering the type of schools involved—mostly 
over 1,000 enrollment and half over 2,000. 


33. That’s right—$112,804,250 is the avowed objective of 31 schools in 
and slightly less than six years per average plan. They’ve gotten almost 
34. $18,000,000 already in an average 1 and % years. So they have 4 and % 
years to get $94,000,000, an average of about $21,000,000 per year— 
which is higher than their first year’s average. 
Among the 31 schools, the amounts they are seeking vary from $50,000 
to $50,000,000 and the length of time from 1 year to 20 years, with 
some placing no time limit at all. 
To raise the kind of money that has been proposed an exceptional brand 
of public relations is going to be needed. Good fund raising depends on 
good public relations. 
Unfortunately the figures we are reporting here, I’m afraid, do not give 
us a truly accurate picture because of the poor sampling—only 20% of 
the 170 questionnaires mailed—making any response at all on this ee 
of fund raising. 


IN GENERAL—The replies to the president’s questionnaire have indicated 
that we have need for more 


1) use of the PR officer in a counseling capacity 

2) analysis of the reactions of the various publics 

8) coordination of PR activities on the campus 

4) consideration for improvement of public relations with the institu- 
tion’s various publics. 

5) allocated funds for PR work 

6) cooperation for PR program from faculty members and other admin- 
istrators. 4, 

7) better equipped and located offices for PR 

8) national emphasis on Catholic higher education 5. 

9) publication of annual reports 

10) corporation contributions. 


We have very many good points that could be expounded as well, But we 6 
know them and know how we are accomplishing them. Let’s get busy with : 
what we are lacking. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS -DIRECTOR’S QUESTIONNAIRE 





Total Number of Replies 
INO; BEOGT . <. 5 039 wi0 050 
Percentage of returns... 
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sibility ? 
Title Number 
Director of Public Relations ..........csecccccesvess 31 
Piracy OF POMMcity oie Vis. ce cc ae thoes Che uovesbes 12 
WeEIBCae OCG FPORRMONE oe ncc s.0.4ac.od0 hosien Mes iba y 
WR occ kanes cedice dik tan tens dba de aes 4 
Student Public Relations Director ...............00:. 1 
Pie: SOCINGIOT COOGEE 30 ba cs nce ne dhdammanen anes 1 
RO TIE an os duc alahs eccue nese bee w tie 1 
EES ROUT CHIOUE 6 Subwcsccdsaccicabareetegenee 1 
Director of Public Information .................eee0% 1 
Professor of ‘English: 5. 20 settiewi canvas 25. 20d deed 1 
Chairman, of: Publicity ® oi .io.can .cineise caenwensivne nnn 1 
Chairman of Committee on Publications ............ 1 
TnSLPUCtor IN WMGUAN oon cies vs os VUE PES tapes bets Gd 1 
WIGIG . RODTORCBLRIIVO§ 5 soiedic svn Un es weaewese te cee wes 1 
OGG te EPCOS on. oo ninkicn sendnuma atin. denen eein's 1 
Secretary to Board of Regents .............cceeeceees 1 
Executive Alumni Sec.-Dir. of News Bureau .......... 1 


NOTE: Eighteen (18) did not indicate any title. 


of a: 
Number 
BIOGR: «  Wawinw otis eran dare cigs «Sac eRe lee eUiiae aaeenle 16 
Lower than associate professor .............eeeee0s- 16 
AD GAUOIATE DEOLOMEG? |. Lhisitie ole -Rees. Wee bees oe 6e5 9 
Full-time professor at your institution .............. 8 
Chairman Of &- COparemeit iis < co nic.c-0:% sceaistent hiced conan 15 
RTIOe CHAN CO 8S Se wl atsenis bares meiniln Sn ohne 3 
PPMNEIR NE d s « FS OR Saft hc ios on ce temas knee’ 1 
REPLIES YES NO 
No % o % No % 
. Are you an advisor to the president? 81 95 46 57 385 438 
. Does he ever take your counsel and act 
accordingly ? 81 95 69 85 12. 15 
. Do you have enough help in your office 
to accomplish in the best way the objects 
of your institution’s public relations pro- 
gram? 81;...96.:.. 22... 2%... B7.; 7m 
. Do you think the members of the faculty 
think you are doing a good job? 88 98 56 67 12 14 


243 


1. What is the exact title of person charged with public relations respon- 


2. If a layman, is your salary, or if a religious, your status, the equivalent 


15 
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REPLIES YES NO r 
No % No % No % 
7. If a layman, are you satisfied with your 
salary—considering your age and experi- ; 1 
ence and the salary levels in use among 
the faculty of your institution? 48.56 35 78 18 27 — 


mw 


8. Do you attend top council meetings (with 
or without voting power)—like board of 
regents, board of trustees, administra- 


en 


tive councils, etc.? 81 96. 29. 36.. $2. 64. an 
9. Do you know annually the budget of 

your department ? 80 94 41 51 39 499 — 
10. If “no” to (9) do you think you should 

know? 39 — 29 74 8 21 2 


11. Is 50% of your work more than simple 
publicity release preparation and dis- 
tribution—if your title is director of pub- 
lic relations ? 72 85 49°68. 23 82 — 


12. Are you allotted sufficient funds to ac- ‘ 
complish the objects of your institution’s 
public relations program ? 76 89 42 55. 88 48 1 | 


13. Do you think the active members of the 
alumni think you are doing a good job? 78 92 58 74 10 18 10 


14. Do you plan to expand your department 
in the near future? Tr OE S848 Bt ae 3 


15. Do you feel that the authorities of your 


institution are giving you their full co- 
operation ? 82 96 60 73 21 26 1 


16. Have you ever contacted other public re- 
lations men for the purpose of an ex- 
change of ideas, irnprovement of meth- 
ods, construction of policy, etc.? 82 96 69 84 18 146 — 


17. Do you feel that the public relations 
program of your institution is on a par 
with the programs of those institutions 
in your surrounding vicinity ? 82 96 44 54 385 48 8 


18. Are you concerned directly with the fund 
raising activities of your institution? 82 96 34 41 48 59 — 


19. Do you think that your institution is 1 
concerned enough with providing for the 
betterment of the educational and cul- 
tural life of the community in which it 
is located ? 82 96 89 48 42 651 1 


20. If a layman, have you ever turned down 
a business opportunity or position that 
would pay you more than what you earn 
at your institution? 48 56 34 71 1429 — 
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OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 


The variance in titles, it can be noted, goes from chairman of committee 
on publications to assistant to the president. Director of public rela- 
tions is the most popular, with 836% carrying it as an official badge. 


- The fact that the salary status of 42 is equal to or higher than that of 


a full professor at their respective institutions is an indication that the 
PR man’s position in the eyes of the administration is an important one. 


. As an advisor to the president we were concerned with advice that re- 


lated only to problems with the various publics of the institution. Only 
57% replied that they were advisors to the presidents, but this stems 
mainly from the fact that the work of so many is confined to the narrow 
limits of publicity and public information rather than the broader field 
of public relations. 


. 70% say that they do not have enough help in their offices. I have 


gathered this same opinion from other college PR men. Certainly our 
colleges must pay more attention and give action to alleviating a situa- 
tion like this if we are to attain the objectives of the public relations 
program for Catholic higher education. 


It’s nice to know that you think others think you’re doing a good job— 
so say 67% of our PR practitioners. 


- Only 27% aren’t satisfied with their salaries. That’s not a bad con- 


dition at all. It certainly is an indication that we are led to believe 
erroneously that more people are gripers about their salaries than really 
are. Still, if that 27% could be reduced further, it would no doubt make 
for more job interest in those institutions. 


If only 36% of the PR people attend meetings of the institutions’ policy 
making groups, there is room for improvement in this direction. If not 
for the voting privilege, he should be present to render his opinion on 
those questions that arise in regard to an institution’s various publics. 


. Only 51% know what their annual budgets are. Too many —49%— 


and don’t. It’s difficult to plan things when you do not know where you are 
going. Even if you have one of those blanket budgets where you can 
spend and spend, it’s not good. Rather know what you can spend on each 
item well in advance. Most of those who don’t know their budgets 
(74%) think they should. It’s just good business to agree with them. 


68% of those replying are concerned with public relations activities other 
than publicity. The other 32% shouldn’t carry the title of public rela- 
tions director if their province is only newspaper, magazine, and radio 
publicity. If one is only a publicity director, do not give him the full- 
dress title of public relations director because it’s the fashion to do so. 


As usual, every two out of five PR directors feel they’re not getting 
enough money from the exchequer to implement their programs properly. 
55% are satisfied. The ranks of the non-satisfied should be decreased 
rapidly, for the old axiom of “to make (or get) money you must spend 
money” still holds. If a 200,000 dollar PR budget can bring in four 
million dollars per year, you can’t expect a 20,000 dollar one to accom- 
plish the same. 


Not so many gripers among our alumni as one would think if 74% 
think their work is so well recognized by one of the members of the 
college family. 
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14. Half think they will expand and half don’t think so. That’s a rather 
normal condition today. Some may not have any need at all of expan- 
sion. The question was included to determine how many thought they 
needed expansion, Enough, we’d say. 


15. Only 26% feel they’re not getting the fullest cooperation from the au- 
thorities at their institutions. That’s 26% too many. If the job is to 
be done properly, you just have to have the cooperation of the authori- 
ties. It’s impossible to accomplish anything otherwise. 


16. 69 or 84% say they have contacted other PR men for ideas, etc. No 
one has a grip on the entire stock of ideas in this PR business. What 
someone else has done may work for you too, and there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t use it. Sure, we’re competitors in the sense that we’re all 
seeking students year by year, but the object of any PR program should 
not be the recruitment and attraction of students primarily. It should 
be the interpretation of Catholic higher education. That’s why an ex- 
change of ideas is so necessary to the establishment of .a well balanced 
program. 

17. Too many (43%) don’t think they’re as well off—PR-wise—as their next- 
door neighbors. I don’t think this is a question of keeping up with the 
Joneses, but if we are going to sell more people on Catholic higher 
education, that 43% will have to be rapidly diminished. 

18. For effective fund raising you must have good public relations. Too 
many (59%) of the PR directors are apparently left out of this fund 
raising picture. While they may not do the fund raising directly them- 
selves, they should be well-informed and their opinions sought on ques- 
tions relating to any fund program. 

19. In the field of community relations we do need to expand. 51% think 
we’re not doing enough and they’re probably right. 

20. 71% of the lay people replying have turned down better jobs—a fairly 
high percentage. The purpose in this question was to determine how 
many had sacrificed money to work at something in which they were 
interested. It can be assumed that most of the 71% have some genuine 
interest in spreading the principles and philosophy of Catholic higher 
education. 


IN GENERAL—The 85 schools which did not reply to the questionnaire 


probably do not have public relations officers. It appears from the returns 
that almost all who have PR officers did reply. 


What did we accomplish through the questionnaire? One fact appears 
throughout the list of replies—it is that we have not yet recognized to the 
fullest extent that public relations is not simply publicity. If we had, there 
would have been more “yes” answers to the questions: 

1) advisor to the president? 

2) enough help in the office? 

8) attend policy-making board meetings? 

4) do you have sufficient funds for program? 

5) is 50% of your work more than planning publicity releases? 

6) are you concerned with fund raising? 

7) is institution concerned enough with community? 

8) PR program on par with other schools in vicinity ? 

9) do authorities give full cooperation? 
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Y There are nine specific points in which we can stand improvement if our 
: “public relations programs” are in reality to be public relations programs. 
y The opinions embodied in the results of this questionnaire are those of 
people who are concerned with the day-to-day routine of the college public 

. relations program, with the myriad details of that program. As practitioners 


they know what has to be done—but they cannot do this alone. They need 
help right from the top down. 


ALUMNI QUESTIONNAIRE 





Total number of replies........ 545 
Number mailed................ 1700 
Percentage of returns.......... 82 


_ 2. aa ee a SlCr 











Breakdown of Replies 


Men 158 Women 387 
Graduated 
1900 to 1910 — 8 1931 to 1940 — 158 
1911 to 1920 — 23 1941 to 1950 — 257 


1921 to 1930 — 69 
From Alumni living in 


City — 438 Town — 76 Village — 25 
REPLIES YES NO 2 
No. % No % No % 


1. Were you a scholarship student 
(free tuition) at your alma mater? 544 99.8 208 38 336 62 — 
a) If “no,” what part of your tui- 
did you earn, if any? 264 Earned something 113 
Earned nothing 151 
b) If “yes,” do you feel any special 
responsibility for lending your 
financial support to your alma 
mater because of the aid you re- 
ceived in gaining your college 
education ? 205 — 175 85 30 15 — 


2. Are you satisfied with the educa- 

tion and training you received at 

the institution at which you re- 

ceived your collegiate education? 5384 98.0 492 92 38 = 7 4 
8. Do you think it could have been 

better ? 505 92.7 274 54 2238 44 8 


4, Are you married? 537 98.5 283 538 254 47 — 


5. Have you lived up to the Catholic 
training you received at your alma 


mater 

a) in your personal life? 5387 98.5 512. 95 ye 3 
b) in business? 504 92.5 497 99 & 2 2 
ce) in social relationships? 584 98.0 524. 98 eg! 2 
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11. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Do you receive the sacraments at 
least once a month? 


- Did you or will you send your son 


or daughter to your alma mater 
a) if they want to attend it? 
b) if you can afford it? 


. Have you ever recommended any 


prospective students to your alma 
mater ? 


If you were in a position to employ — 


people, would you hire an alma 

mater graduate over another can- 

didate 

a) all things between them being 
equal? 

b) the other candidate having a 
slight edge over the alma mater 
graduate ? 

¢) the other candidate having a big 
edge over the alma mater gradu- 
ate? 


Do you think your alma mater has 
good relations with its alumni? 


Do you like your alma mater’s pub- 
lic relations program ? 


Do you attend general alumni re- 
unions? class reunions? etc. 


Do you contribute, according to your 
means, to your alma mater annually 
—or to the annual alumnj fund—or 
pay alumni dues if that is the prac- 
tice at your alma mater? 


Are you a member of any alumni 
committees, boards, etc., of your 
alma mater? 


Do you think that your alma mater 
provided sufficient opportunity for 
the enrichment of your faith? 


Do you think that your alma mater 
provided sufficient opportunity for 
your placement in your chosen pro- 
fession, business, graduate school, 
etc.? 


Do you think that the Catholic 
training you received in college has 
helped you in your business and 
professional relationships? 


REPLIES 
No. % 


540 


440 
411 


537 


530 


467 


459 


540 


483 


526 


529 


536 


538 


515 


512 


99.1 


80.7 
75.4 


98.5 


97.2 


85.7 


84.2 


99.1 


88.6 


96.5 


97.1 


98.3 


98.7 


94.5 


93.9 


YES 


No. 


460 


429 
398 


488 


285 


41 


429 


344 


448 


502 


307 


510 


305 


482 


% 


85 


98 
97 


91 


98 


61 


79 


71 


85 


95 


95 


59 


94 


NO 


No. 


80 


10 
11 


49 


11 


175 


413 


106 


127 


76 


27 


229 


28 


203 


25 


15 


37 


90 


20 


26 


14 


43 


39 


noe 


12 
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REPLIES YES NO ’ 
No. % No % No % 
Do you read your alumni associa- 
tion publication 
a) in its entirety? 458 84.0 401 88 57 12 — 
b) only news about the college? 144 26.4 57 40 87 60 — 
c) only personal news about your 
classmates and friends? 153 28.1 71 46 82 54 — 


Would you like to receive the print- 
ed president’s annual report of 
your alma mater? 494 90.6 488 89 54 11 
a) Would you read it? 487 89.4 441 91 48 9 


Are you or have you ever been an 
officer or director of any parish or 
diocesan lay organization? 581 97.4 272 51 259 49 — 
a) Are you an active member of 
any parish or diocesan lay or- 
ganization? 521 95.6 272 52 249 48 — 


Do you feel that you have a moral 
obligation to lend financial support 
to your alma mater if your income 
and resources can stand such con- 
tribution? 5380 97.2 459 87 69 13 2 


Do you give to general public chari- 
table causes like Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, etc.? 534 98.0 492 92 422 8 — 


Do you give to specific Catholic 
charitable causes like Catholic 
Charities, Foreign Missions, St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, etc.? 5386 983 504 94 32 6 — 


wre 


. Do you or could you give annually 


to your alma mater 


a) $100 or more 40 8.0 
b) $50 29 ~=«6.0 
c) $25 184 27.0 
d) $10 159 32.0 o 
e) $5 or less 131 27.0 


NOTE: (493 replied that they could or do contribute something.) 


OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 


. 208 or 38% of those who replied were scholarship students. Of this 208, 


175 or 85% thought they had a special responsibility for lending financial 
support to their alma maters. This is a high percentage of appreciation 
in my opinion and an excellent reflection on their training. 

Of the 264 who were not scholarship students, 113 earned some part of 
their tuition. Only 151 or less than 30% can be included in the category 
of going to college the “easy way.” These figures are probably typical 
of Catholic higher education in that the majority of our students come 
from low or middle income families. 


92% say “yes.” Enough said. In general, our graduates think we’re 
doing a good job. 
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54% think it.could have been better, and yet most of them are included 
in the 92% who said they were satisfied. Most of the comments on 
making it better referred to “better training for facing life’s problems,” 
and some “practical business courses.” 


The replies here have no statistical validity or interpretation. The 
question was inserted as a possible indicator of the effect of marriage 
on contributions, activity in parish affairs, etc. But no such breakdown 
has as yet been made. 


If our 545 alumni were honest—and we have every reason to believe 
so—the complaint that we often hear that our Catholic college gradu- 
ates don’t transfer their Catholic training to their later lives is ground- 
less. Even more, 99% and 98%, indicated that they effected this trans- 
fer more successfully in their business and social relationships than in 
their personal lives. There is a minor failing here no doubt since per- 
sonal salvation should be our No. 1 aim. 


. 85% is a pretty high percentage on this question, much higher than 


we thought we would get. Again, our graduates have vindicated them- 
selves and rejected the complainers once and forever. 


- 98% say they’ll send their children to alma mater. The problem now 


is—can they gain admission? Some are not as bright as their fathers 
and mothers, the records show. 


This is a good sign when 91% say they’ve recommended students. Most 
of our alumni, we can say, are pretty good salesmen for us, 


. Now, here is honesty at its best. Yes, it’s nepotism when things are 


equal between an alumnus and another job candidate (98% said they’d 
hire the alumnus), but this is even reduced when the non-alumnus is the 
more qualified candidate (only 61% said “yes”), and it goes down to 
almost nothing when the non-alumnus has a big edge (9%). 


79% think their alma maters have good relations with their alumni. The 
fact that 20% don’t think so is not exactly a healthy sign. This category 
should be in the 10% down class. 


71% like their alma mater’s public relations program. 26% don’t. A 
good many of us have still to educate our alumni, it is apparent. 


The sampling that we have apparently represents the more active alumni 
since 85% say they attend reunions, etc. 


There’s nothing wrong here either—when 95% are doing something finan- 
cially for their colleges. We hardly expected such a large percentage 
of affirmative answers on this question. 


57% of those replying are certainly active alumni when they serve on 
committees and boards. 


Heard some criticisms along this line—that’s why the question was 
inserted. Apparently nothing wrong when 95% say “yes,” although a 
100% should be the answer. 


39% said “no’—they didn’t think their. college provided enough oppor- 
tunity for placement on graduation, but many went on to say that they 
know this condition has been changed since their graduation and praised 
the general idea of the establishment of placement programs. 

The 94% who said “yes” have given & nice and worthy praise to their 
Catholic training. It’s heartening to know that such a high percéritage 
think that way. 
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18. It’s good, too, when 88% read the alumni publication in full and don’t 
restrict themselves to just class notes, which is so. often the case. The 
other parts of the publication (other than class notes) have news about 
the institution which we want to call to the attention of alumni. 


19. Almost 90% say they’d like to receive the president’s annual report and 
91% say they’d read it. This should dispel all question about its publi- 
cation. Alumni would like to get it and recognize, I think, that it would 
stimulate their interest in their alma mater. 


20. This should dispel the complainers too, who say that not enough Catholic 
college graduates are active in diocesan and parish affairs. 51% say 
they have been officers or directors of such organizations, and another 
52% (some probably included also in the 51% who were officers) say 
they are active in diocesan and parish affairs. 


21. 87% feel they have an obligation to lend financial support to their alma 
maters. This is an encouraging sign, but let’s face the facts. There is 
no Catholic college alumni association in the country that has an 87% 
participation in their alumni funds. They all wish they did. 


22. 92% give to public charitable causes and 94% to specific Catholic causes. 
and In general, those who replied may be classified as charitable people, at 
28. least financially. 


24. More than 90% said they could or did contribute something annually 
to their alma maters, mostly through the alumni fund. Their average 
gift would be between $20 and $25 which can be considered high in light 
of the fact that more than half the replies to the questionnaire came from 
women, whose average annual gift is much lower than that of the men. 
Most of them are or would be 5, 10 and 25 dollar givers—not much in 
amount, but they can be the potentially big givers later on if properly 
cultivated. 


IN GENERAL—There is some question in my mind with regard to the 
validity of the statistics compiled from the replies to these questionnaires to 
alumni. 

First, I am afraid that the ten questionnaires we mailed to each school 
were sent to the more active alumni of each school. That immediately would 
throw off the accuracy of our figures if we were to try to apply them to 
alumni in general. 


Secondly, too many women replied for us to gain an accurate picture. 
Most (more than 50% of the Catholic college graduates in the country are 
men) of the replies came from women—387 to be exact—and 158 from men— 
a proportion of 2% to 1. Unfortunately time did not permit before the 
convention a breakdown into replies by men and women, but this will be 
done as soon as possible. Perhaps more validity of opinion will be gained as 
a result, but I do not think so. 


On the other hand, 32% return on the type of questionnaire mailed and 
the manner in which it was handled is a fair-sized return. 

In conclusion, what do our alumni think? Here it is, They 

1) are satisfied with the training they got 

2) think it could have been slightly better 

3) have lived up to their Catholic training in all relationships—personal, 

business, and social 

4) receive the sacraments at least once a month 

5) will send their children to alma mater 

6) will recommend students to alma mater 
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7) will hire an alumnus if another candidate has not too big an edge 
8) like alma mater’s relations with alunmi, its PR program and will at- 
tend alumni reunions 
9) do contribute to the alumni fund 
10) will work on alumni committees if asked 
11) think there’s some room for improvement in the attitude of alma mater 
toward a placement program 
12) think their Catholic training has been of value to them in business and 
the professions 
13) read the alumni publication in its entirety for the most part 
14) would like to receive alma mater’s president’s annual report and would 
read it 
15) are ordinarily active in parish and diocesan work 
16) feel they have an obligation to contribute annually to alma mater 
17) are charitable and give to both public and Catholic causes. 


Joe Alumnus—at least from the statistics compiled via this questionnaire— 
seems like a pretty good product of the average Catholic college, we’d say. 
He hasn’t let us down yet. 
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_ THE OVER-ALL PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


REV. JOHN H. MURPHY, C.S.C., VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


I have been asked to speak, in these few introductory remarks preliminary 
to our general discussion period, on the following points: over-all adminis- 
tration of the public relations program, university fund raising, the alumni 
association, publicity, placement work, special events, the. arranging for 
public appearance of faculty members, and the problem of coordination of 
the entire public relations program. My remarks will be limited to a listing 
of these points and of some of the problems that will occur under each 
heading. Brevity is of the essence because of the shortness of time at our 
disposal, and because fuller treatment and suggested solution of these problems 
should wait for our discussion period following these opening talks. 


Job placement can be disposed of very briefly. Where does the job place- 
ment program belong? It has been suggested that it does not belong within 
the competence of the public relations officer at all, but that it should be 
placed under the dean of studies by reason of its close tie-in with testing and 
guidance work; or under the director of student welfare because of the 
obvious relationship with student counseling; or finally under the office of 
the business manager, particularly if part-time employment for undergraduate 
students is correlated with job placement for graduating seniors and alumni. 
Under whomsoever’s competence it falls, job placement must still remain of 
necessary interest for any public relations officer—first, because of the service 
job placement can render to members of the alumni association, and par- 
ticularly to that group just entering into the ranks of the alumni whose 
interest and support for the future can be more effectively secured by proper 
functioning of the job placement office; second, because of the services job 
placement can obtain from the alumni, both in the way of actual employment 
opportunities where members of the alumni body are in positions of responsi- 
bility, and in the way of counseling and placement aid that can be provided 
to graduating seniors by alumni clubs in various localities; and finally, be- 
cause of public relations services that can be offered to visiting personnel 
officers in connection with placement work. It is not at all outside the realm 
of possibility that courteous treatment of these representatives can form the 
basis for attraction of research grants, fellowships, and gifts of kind or 
money from the organizations and industries they represent. 


Job placement is just one of the many services that can be rendered to 
their alma mater by members of the alumni association. The university’s 
publicity and prestige program can be greatly enhanced through alumni co- 
operation with plenty of assistance from the home office. Local contacts 
with press and radio can be established and fostered, and local appearances 
by faculty members, administrators, the university band, glee club, debate 
team, etc., can be promoted through an active alumni program on the local 
level. The work of the director of admissions office can be similarly facili- 
tated through alumni cooperation in the way of interviewing prospective 
students and reporting on their qualifications, the giving of talks in local 
high schools, etc. One very laudable activity of local alumni groups in this 
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connection is the promotion of a scholarship program for a resident or resi- 
dents of the area. 


The alumni association is also the backbone of any school’s fund raising 
program. Their own annual gifts can easily equal the income from an endow- 
ment of several millions of dollars; this is important especially for Catholic 
schools which usually are very poorly endowed. This annual alumni gift or 
fund should remain fairly constant, and should even develop as the years go 
by. Further, members of the alumni group are natural salesmen in any 
program considered for attraction of gifts from non-alumni friends, They 
need only be shown how, and given the tools necessary to discharge their 
duty. Forms of giving that will appeal to alumni groups are a wills and 
bequests program and an insurance program. In this last connection, care 
must be taken not to discourage annual giving, which could easily be done 
if the burden of premium payments were placed upon individual alumni. 
It has been found that the insurance program can be made to look very 
attractive for those alumni whose families have grown up and are, therefore, 
not the object of concern to the individual householder that they were some 
years before. 


These are some of the many ways in which alumni may come to the aid 
of their alma mater in a very effective manner. But it must be remembered 
that the school has an equally important obligation to render service to the 
alumni group. I think it can safely be said that in proportion as the school 
is conscious of its obligations, the alumni will become more and more cog- 
nizant of their own. One of the first concerns of the school should be provision 
of a worthy alumni publication with articles that will prove of benefit to re- 
cipients of the magazine, interesting and informative class news columns, etc, 
Similarly, the school should help in planning programs of individual clubs, 
in seconding the efforts of individual club officers and of class secretaries, 
in providing speakers, films, and other material to individual clubs as often 
as this is possible, in the furnishing of tickets to athletic events and other 
events of interest to the alumni group, in providing priests for individual 
alumni retreats, for Cana conferences, and in .the routing of athletic sched- 
ules to cover as many of the alumni club areas as can conveniently be covered. 


Concerning the organization and functioning of local clubs, the setting up 
of individual clubs will depend largely upon the numbers of alumni available 
in the various localities. But even more important than numbers is con- 
sideration of the enthusiasm of even a handful of alumni for the establish- 
ment of a club. It is recommended that several special programs a year 
be set up for observance by all the local clubs, as a rallying point around 
which they can build up their full program of activity. These special pro- 
grams might take the form of a Communion Sunday, a Founder’s Day, a 
President’s Day, a Sports Night, etc. These special programs have the 
advantage of sustaining interest of individual alumni and of assuring sub- 
stantial turnout of the membership. Some schools have found that it helps 
considerably to insure good turnout if husbands or wives (as the case may 
be) of alumni or alumnae are invited to several meetings each year. And 
for the Communion Sunday, if this type of program is incorporated, it is of 
particular advantage to invite participation of the entire family group. 
Campus reunions of the alumni association come in for special consideration 
as a very effective means of cementing loyalty and friendship between the 
institution and its graduates. Facilities might well be offered for annual 
general alumni reunions, and for reunions of individual classes, club presi- 
dents, class secretaries, etc. These reunions should be something more than 
just an opportunity for a pleasant gathering of the alumni group. A con- 
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structive program with conferences, symposiums, visits to classrooms and 
resi- laboratories, etc., can easily be incorporated into the social structure. In many 
schools homecoming ceremonies during the football season prove to be a 
ising very effective means of promoting close relationships with the alumni. 
dow- In all of these operations, and in every phase of the alumni association 
holic picture, a national board of alumni directors, meeting several times each year, 
ft or should be asked to advise the central office and to second the efforts of this 
S go office. It is important to sell this board on the idea of active participation 
any in the alumni picture, and not to leave them with the impression that they 
ina are a purely honorary group. 
a Most Catholic schools today cannot afford to restrict fund raising activities 
care to the members of its alumni group. The first logical extension of the 
done school’s circle of friends is to the parents of its students, present and past. 
mni. This group can logically be presumed to be in favor of the school and inter- 
very ested in its development programs. Otherwise, they would not have com- 
fore, mitted their children to it for their higher education. This group of pros- 
some pective benefactors is too generally neglected today. Perhaps a special 


publication. for them, or a special visiting day at the university each year 
with the concomitant opportunity to meet with teachers and inspect facilities 


> aid would go far toward developing the public relations program in their regard. 
ered It should not be too difficult for most schools to make the point with these 
» the parents that the fees paid do not come near complete coverage of the cost 
hool of educating their sons or daughters. This must be done very prudently 
cog- however, realizing that many parents are making substantial sacrifices to 
ison further the education of their children. Those among them who are par- 
) Te- ticularly blessed with material goods will take kindly to this argument. A 
| ete, good sales talk might be to point out the difference between the sum total 
lubs, of the fees paid, and the school’s cost of educating each student. The last 
ries, war has provided another opportunity for attracting gifts and benefactions 
rften from parents of students in the form of memorials to sons lost in the course 
foe! of the war. 
ork Extension of a school’s appeal beyond the alumni and parent circle will 
ered, depend in large part on the character of the school—whether it is strictly 
liberal arts or embraces the professions as well, whether it attracts its student 
z up body from a particular area or whether it has universal appeal. In connection 
lable with these initial considerations, one or more of the following questions may 
con- arise: 1) Should the school’s appeal be on a local or on a national basis? 
lish- Certainly the first appeal is always present, and can be effectively developed 
year in any given locality. 2) Shall the appeal be for buildings, general develop- 
ound ment, unrestricted endowment, or a combination of all three? 3) Shall the 
pro- appeal take the form of an intensive all out effort over a short period of 
iy, a time, or shall the school attempt rather to attract continuing interest and 
the support over a long period of time in the form of annual giving? 4) Shall 
sub- personal solicitation be employed, or shall assistance be sought through a 
elps mailing campaign only? 5) Shall professional fund raisers be called in, or 
may shall the school conduct its own campaign? 6) How shall the campaign be 
And organized? ‘What use will be made of alumni groups, parents of students, 
is of other friends, citizens committees, the board of trustees, etc.? 7) Shall any 
‘oup. special emphasis be given to a wills and bequests program with contacting 
ation of lawyers, trust officers, bankers, etc., and to an insurance program? Shall 
| the there be a special effort to conduct a small gifts program (in addition to 
nual cultivation of prospective large benefactors) with appeal to the school’s 
resi- friends to give and get a donation—that is, to make a small contribution 
than themselves, and to talk their friends into the same program of giving and 


con- 
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getting something for the school in question? 8) What aids shall be em- 
ployed in the conduct of the campaign in the way of special pieces of litera- 
ture, publication of periodicals, letters from the president, use of special 
films and of radio and television, and a hundred and one other things? 


In connection with any fund raising effort, Catholic schools should remember 
that today they hold a special attraction for many persons, even non- 
Catholics. There is assurance in the Catholic school that communistic doc- 
trines and other doctrines subversive of the state and of the rights of indi- 
viduals will not be taught. There is the further assurance that immorality 
will not be tolerated, must less fostered, by what is heard in the classroom, 
assurances that cannot be given by too many other institutions of higher 
learning today. This constitutes a great selling point, and Catholics should 
not be afraid to press their advantage without, however, bringing into the 
presentation mention of any individual school or schools. For those of our 
schools where a notable section of the student body is non-Catholic, it helps 
in presentation of the school picture to non-Catholic benefactors if we can 
point to the spirit of tolerance adopted by the school toward these non- 
Catholic students. Most other sectarian institutions cannot boast of this 
spirit of tolerance. 


In any public relations program, one of the most effective means of making 
friends and of influencing people is use of the special events that take place 
on campus. These can be athletic events, commencement exercises, dedica- 
tion ceremonies in connection with the opening of new buildings, presenta- 
tion ceremonies of special awards, symposiums, concerts, etc. The school’s 
friends and benefactors, prospective or otherwise, should be especially invited 
to these events, or those of the events that one feels will appeal particularly 
to them, and provided with special tickets in the event the invitation is ac- 
cepted. Invitations to the ceremonies should be used as a supplement to, 
but not as a substitute for, periodic correspondence with the closer friends or 
benefactors of the school. 


When these persons are brought to the university, whether in connection 
with these special events or in connection with the periodic meetings of boards 
of trustees, advisory councils, library committees, all of which are a most 
potent force for good, it is well to house them on the campus proper if this 
can be done adequately. So, too, it helps if banquets, receptions and other 
ceremonies in connection with these special events can be held on the campus 
proper. After all, it is the school that one is trying to sell to the public, 
and, if the public can come to know the school more intimately, it is all to 
the good. Above all, give your guests an opportunity to meet with the 
speakers and other persons who are being honored in connection with any 
of these special events. 


For completely successful promotion of these special events and for the 
periodic meetings mentioned above, I would say that it is essential to have 
a competent layman closely connected with the promotion. And if he should 
happen to have a wife who is both a charming and a gracious hostess, his 
value to the university is increased enormously. There are so many things 
that we priests, brothers and sisters may not know about the conventions 
of life, or that we cannot properly do if we should happen to know them, 
that the layman may be considered an indispensable asset. 


In all of these operations—special events, fund raising, the alumni pro- 
gram—the publicity office is one of the most important. The publicity di- 
rector should be an alert aggressive person, but not aggressive to the point 
where he or she may give offense. It is the first duty of the public informa- 
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tion officer to build up contacts with press and radio, to provide for proper 
reception of them when they visit the campus, to promote press parties if the 
size and character of the school warrant it, etc. In short, he should put 
himself in the position of rendering every possible service to press, radio, 
and all other public agencies. This will serve him and the school in good 
stead when it comes to the point of circularizing newspapers and radio and 
television stations through his periodic press releases. 


Ample use can be made of student assistance in the publicity office, partic- 
ularly if these students are journalism majors. Good files should be main- 
tained and an adequate photo morgue. Similarly, it is extremely helpful 
to have a photographic department in connection with the publicity office. 


Proper cultivation of press and radio contacts will help greatly in promo- 
tion of television and radio programs when the university decides it could 
benefit from such programs in connection with special events, concerts, or 
lectures. The efficient publicity director will know to whom announcement 
of such events, invitations, and solicitation of coverage should be addressed. 
The efficient publicity director will also make it his business to keep in 
touch with all departments of the university, academic,and otherwise, for 
feature stories and newsworthy events. These can thei be channeled either 
direct to the various newspapers and other public agencies, or through the 
alumni office to the individual alumni clubs for promotion in particular areas. 


In connection with the public appearance of faculty members, there is 
relatively little to be said. Generally, the public relations department does 
not have to promote such appearances; they come naturally enough. The 
public relations officer’s big chore is keeping himself informed of these public 
appearances sufficiently in advance of them to make proper use of the infor- 
mation. A working arrangement with the dean of studies, with the various 
department heads and deans of colleges, and with a handful or two of men 
or women on the faculty who are most constantly in demand, whereby he 
will be informed two or three weeks in advance of any appearance of a 
faculty member, will prove most beneficial. The same is true of scheduled 
appearances of athletic coaches and players who can be utilized for public 
relations with results that far exceed their immediate connection with an 
athletic program. 


Publicity on these appearances should be sent out well in advance. 
Similarly, alumni clubs in the respective territories should be notified so that 
they may have an opportunity to meet with, and invite others to meet with, 
representatives of the university who can benefit the school in a very big 
way. Similarly, the public relations officer can often ask the visiting pro- 
fessor or university administrator, the coach or famous athlete, to get in 
touch with actual or potential benefactors of the school in a given area, 
either by telephone or in person, saying that the president of the university, 
or this or that officer of the school, has asked him to call and pay his 
respects. The value of these personal contacts can be quite significant. 


A final observation in connection with public appearance of faculty mem- 
bers is this: that some of the major schools claim to receive the major 
part of their gifts through the department heads and faculty members. 
Because of the significance of these contributions, the public relations director 
will not neglect his contacts with individual faculty offices and offices of 
administration. 

A final word on coordination of all public relations activities. If a school’s 
public relations task force is small, then there is no special problem in con- 
nection with coordination of their activities. There is a much greater prob- 
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lem however: adequate covering of the entire public relations front, doing 
a good job of selling the school to friends and to the general public, and 
helping the alumni body do a good selling job. 


If the public relations force is large, then coordination does become a 
problem. Periodic meetings of the various officers connected with public 
relations work are indicated in order to insure acquaintance of all with the 
efforts of the various departments or individuals, avoidance of duplication 
of effort, and beneficial exchange of ideas. Rarely will you find a person 
in a public relations office who devotes all of his thinking exclusively to 
one or other particular phase of the public relations program: alumni work, 
publicity, special events, fund raising. Each has definite ideas or sugges- 
tions as to how the whole program can be best administered. Consequently, 
the advice of each should be frequently sought and earnestly solicited. Two 
heads are always better than one, and if the number of heads is increased— 
while perfect coordination is maintained—the prospect of success is enormously 
increased. 


In conclusion, I should like to observe that I agree wholeheartedly with 
Father Corkery’s remark that the president is the keyman in any school’s 
public relations program. It is equally important to make this observation: 
that in any school each person connected with that school—administrator, 
faculty member, coach, athlete, each individual student and employee—is 
a public relations officer. He can do considerable harm to the public rela- 
tions program, or he can aid that public relations program significantly. One 
of the most important duties of the supervisor of public relations is to get 
this point across to everyone concerned, to assist all these individuals in 
their public relations effort, and to let them know that he will welcome their 
assistance in carrying out his public relations program to the best advantage 
of the school and of themselves. To this end, the public relations officer or 
officers must remain in constant touch with every operation of the school 
and with its every office. 
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FUND RAISING 


W. DANIEL CONROYD, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Your school is not prepared to enter into a fund raising program at this 
time... .” That is the verdict handed down all too frequently when fund 
raising consultants are asked by colleges and universities to conduct a 
survey to determine the fund raising possibilities at the institution. The 
recommendation is often made that the school not attempt to raise funds 
at that time but rather to develop a public relations program to lay the 
groundwork for the subsequent fund raising efforts. 


This preparation for the fund raising activities is a public relations chal- 
lenge. It faces many of our schools today. I should like to spend a few 
minutes discussing this question of preparing for the drive and the relation- 
ship between the fund raising counsel and the public relations personnel. 


A conservative estimate of the amount of money being asked for by 
American colleges and universities this year would be approximately one 
billion dollars. This figure was not snatched out of the air. A great deal 
of time has been spent by educational administrators analyzing their needs 
in order to arrive at their objectives. 


The analysis that precedes the announcements of objectives generally con- 
siders the four following factors. The first is the NEED. In the opinion 
of many, the time to start a fund raising campaign is when the need for 
funds is felt by the institution. But in weighing the chances for success, it 
is important that the need be coupled with readiness on the part of the school 
to proceed with the drive. 


The second point of the analysis goes hand in hand with the first factor. 
It is the APPEAL of our need. In other words, we recognize clearly there 
is a certain cause we are interested in selling; now our question is—have 
we a salable cause? Will our constituents say “So what?” “Who cares?” 
when we announce our program? Does it have wide appeal or is it narrowed 
to a small group which is incapable of supporting it financially ? 


This appeal must be dressed up attractively. The need may be very keen 
but if it does not appeal to the constituents through whom it is possible to 
make that need a reality, or if it cannot be converted by the publicity man 
into an effective publicity program supporting the fund raising campaign, 
it is probably well to forget about that need until such time as it does lend 
the proper appeal. 

The third factor that is considered in analyzing the school from the 
viewpoint of its fund raising possibilities would concern itself with the 
CONSTITUENTS. Who is going to support the program? In considering 
this factor, it would be necessary to know if we have a ready-made group 
to whom we can appeal. Are there many interested individuals or groups 
who would accept the burden of our fund raising efforts? Are community 
leaders numbered among our constituents? Have we wealthy individual 
trustees or wealthy friends or a strong alumni group? These questions and 
many others of similar character should be carefully analyzed. 

The evaluation so far will disclose that we have the NEED, the APPEAL 
and the market—now we ask: Who will do the selling? 
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The fourth factor that would be considered is MANPOWER. The colleges 
or universities must know if they have sufficient workers or manpower to 


insure the success of the solicitation part of the fund raising efforts, whether. 


it be a concentrated campaign or a long one; whether it be a campaign 
directed to a relatively small group of wealthy individuals or a campaign 
that would touch every part of the community, section, or even nation. 


Manpower is the key to successful fund raising and the public relations 
program should be the means used to develop the manpower for campaign 
purposes. 

What do we mean by manpower? We mean salesmen that believe in our 
product and who will enthusiastically and intelligently present it to others. 


For this reason, if one of the first objectives of an institution in starting 
a public relations program is to surround itself with as many influential 
friends as possible, it would be starting the nucleus of the manpower neces- 
sary for further campaigning. Most schools do not make income or wealth 
the only measure or standard for selection of close friends of the university. 
They look also for leaders in industry or groups; men who lead opinion, who 
may be of value in the long-range program. 


Concurrently with the effort to develop and cultivate MANPOWER other 
preparations for fund raising will take place. This time expended for prep- 
aration is prudently spent even though it necessitates the postponing of 
the drive at a time when the administrators feel the need is so acute that 
the campaign should start immediately. Too many colleges and universities 
in America start their fund raising programs prematurely. More of our 
college fund raising efforts would meet their quota if the start of the pro- 
grams were delayed to give sufficient time for the public relations program 
to make its impact felt and ready the college’s constituents for the subse- 
quent fund raising activities. 


These years spent in preparation for campaign work give the schools an 
opportunity to further analyze their needs, to present their cause and sales 
arguments, and to develop other means and methods of bringing their 
cause to their constituents. Various advisory boards and committees can 
be created and the school can be interpreted to men of influence who may 
ultimately become interested in associating themselves with the institution 
in a more beneficial manner. And finally if they have had time to spend on a 
well thought-out public relations program, they are placed in a position of 
servicing the thousands of alumni and friends to the point where they will 
not only be interested in the institution but be happy to participate in any 
appeal being made by the college or university. 


Now you may ask—What does a public relations director need to conduct 
such a program? Fundamentally, his needs consist of an adequate staff, suf- 
ficient budget, and reasonable cooperation. The expenditure of the university 
is meager compared with the potential return. Let us look and see what would 
happen if we did not have public relations—effect on enrollment—potential 
donors—all constituents. (Here refer to the public relations publications that 
contained the cartoon depicting the public relations director from the point 
of view of the business manager, as a squanderer; as a blind beggar in the 
eyes of the editors; an errand boy as he appears to the president; a snooper 
to the faculty; and finally from his own objective outlook, as an efficient 
executive carrying the world on his shoulders.) 

Finally, I should like to say that unless you have experienced personnel, 


or have time to give someone on the job experience, it would be my suggestion 
that colleges and universities undertake their fund raising activities through 
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the services extended by professional fund raising counsellors, I would 
consider the exceptions of the following cases. First, those universities that 
have been leaders in public relations and fund raising activities for many 
years and who have successfully set up their own fund raising or development 
departments. Such institutions as Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been eminently successful with their own organiza- 
tions. A second exception is the institution that brings into its administra- 
tion a man with experience in fund raising work—a man whose background 
and qualifications compare favorably with men associated with professional 
fund raising organizations. The third exception, in my opinion, would be the 
situation where the institution is capable of embarking upon a long-range 
fund raising program with the view that the executive director of that pro- 
gram, if he is not already equipped with sufficient fund raising experience, 
would gain adequate on the job experience over a period of years that would 
qualify him to direct capably the fund raising efforts of the institution in 
future years, : 


While on the subject of professional fund raisers, I might mention some- 
thing about their work. They sell a service. They sell executive talent to 
direct the fund raising program. They do not use mirrors or work miracles 
to gain success. They supply well trained personnel who are experienced in 
the fundamental techniques that are employed in money raising. I do not 
mean to oversimplify the services they supply. I should like to point out, 
however, that it takes preparation, conditioning, and a great deal of thought 
and effort on the part of personnel associated with the university to prepare 
the way for the professional fund raisers to come in and realize the maximum 
amount of financial participation in the program in the shortest possible time. 


Too often professional fund raisers have to inaugurate an intensified public 
relations program before they can possibly start their fund raising work. 
I do not have to tell you of the cost to the school in terms of money spent 
and valuable time lost when this is done. Such things as the alumni files 
and the mailing lists are often shamelessly out of date or even nonexistent. 


The Catholic educational institutions have a great commodity to sell. At 
this time when we are in the midst of the battle for our very existence it 
is incumbent upon all of us to do a better job of interpreting our contribu- 
tion to our community and to our country, and with adequate preparation 
and direction, to go intelligently about the task of solving the migraine 
headache of all of our schools—the raising of additional funds. 





SPECIAL PANELS 
THE UNESCO EVALUATION OF DEMOCRACY 
SUMMARY 


MISS MARY SYNON, LL.D., COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The word “democracy” has become, in our time, one of the most abused 
and most confusing of all the words in the lexicon. Noah Webster gave, as 
his first choice of definition, “a government of the people.” His fourth 
choice set down democracy as “a principle of government by the people.” 
Both these definitions definitely limited the area of democracy to the arena 
of politics; and even the Lincolnian phrase, “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,’ did not take the popular idea of democracy out 
of the generally accepted area of political action. In the first half of this 
century, however, the popular concept of “democracy” generally widened, not 
only in national but also in international consciousness, to include the social 
and economic as well as the political field. 


With this broadening of the term has come the necessity of redefinition. 
In 1948 the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
authorized a program to examine philosophical analyses of ideological con- 
flicts about democracy. This was to be an attempt to find out why the word 
“democracy” is ambiguous and why it is used in many meanings. An extensive 
questionnaire was circulated among 85 scholars of the nations in the member 
states of the United Nations. Their answers were examined by a committee 
of seven members who prepared a report, on the basis of these opinions, 
upon the tendencies represented and the uses to which they might be put 
by UNESCO. The committee also issued a declaration expressing the con- 
victions of its members concerning the ideological conflict and the possibilities 
of peaceful means of resolving this conflict. 

This report and declaration, as reported in the October, 1949, issue of the 
Journal of General Education, formed the basis of discussion by the panel 
members. “People are growing ever more conscious of the word ‘democracy,’ ” 
stated the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., chairman of the group, “but there 
is a general lack of understanding. UNESCO has tried to do away with this 
by devised questions dealing with various concepts of democracy. This is a 
search for a generally acceptable definition of democracy. One of the dif- 
ficulties is the ambiguity surrounding the term not only in academic but 
also in political life. UNESCO has done useful work in clearing ground.” 


Father Reinert outlined the report, referring to the phase of ambiguity 
mentioned by the examining committee, and to the committee’s particular 
statement that “the ideological controversy on the word ‘democracy’ is focused 
not on loose use but on misuse.” He cited the 21 questions asked by the 
committee on the topic of social versus political democracy and aimed at the 
finding of an answer on this most controversial point. He set particular 
stress upon the fact that UNESCO was striving to remedy the lack of 
organized international understanding upon basic disagreements and to 
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find, through organized international debates between nations potential sources 
of reconciliation. 

To this end, Father Reinert stated, the examining committee of UNESCO 
had asked questions in four main divisions: ambiguities and misuse of the 
word democracy; social versus political democracy; tolerance and treason; 
involvements of irreducible value judgments. The last division, probably the 
most critical of the four, included the principal points of controversy in that 
it considered discussion of what democracy ought to be as well as of what 
democracy is. The answers to these questions, as cited by the UNESCO 
examining committee, constituted the field for the panel discussion. 

As chairman, Father Reinert led the panelists into discussion of these 
four heads: 


A. Ambiguity of the word democracy 


The examining committee of UNESCO had found three important points 
agreed on: 


1. The general ambiguity of the idea. 
2. Criteria for abuses of the term. 


8. Lack of any replies adverse to democracy. “Probably, for the first time 
in history ‘democracy’ is claimed as the proper ideal description of all systems 
of political and social organization advocated by influential proponents.” 


(The committee also found that the interests and participation of the 
people are prominent in all statements of the ideal, that the ambiguities 
arise on questions of such participation, and that the use and abuse of the 
term is conceived as a mode of argumentation in supporting or depreciating 
particular forms of democracy.) 


B. The Forms of Democracy 
These agreements were noted: 


1. Participation of the people is an essential part of the definition of 
democracy, but there are sharp differences about the manner of participation. 


2. The word democracy is used in both a political and a social sense; but 
some say it is primarily political while others insist it is merely social. 


3. Democracy entails the real interest of the people in some sense, and 
depends upon the delegation of power; but the details of the deviations of 
interpretations were only sketchily outlined by the answers to the commit- 
tee’s questions. 


C. Treason and Tolerance 


1. Those who answered the questionnaire generally agreed that opinions, 
as distinct from actions, might or should be tolerated; but this principle was 
variously understood. 

2. They agreed that some expressions of opinion must, under some cir- 
cumstances, be controlled; but here again came wide varieties concerning the 
extent of control. 


3. There was general agreement that the criterion of tolerance must be 
found in the possible effects of the expression of opinion on the basic con- 
stitution of the state and the social order; but the conception of the basic 
constitution, at one. extreme, limited the conception of democracy to a 
method and procedure of forming and executing decisions, while at the 
other extreme, the concept of democracy was thought to be inseparable from 
definite moral, social, economic, and political ideals. 
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D. Democracy and judgments of value 
The answers received by the committee reflected three attitudes: 


1. Fundamental agreement on ends sought in the most diverse political 
positions and theories, but none on means. 


2. A divergence of thought on ends so marked that there seems no possi- 
bility of agreement on means. 


3. No distinction between ends and means, with the argument that basic 
differences were to be found in social theory, philosophy of history, cultural 
relations, and other contributing factors. 


With the final question, “To what degree are the contemporary ideological 
controversies concerned with evaluations which on closer analysis can be 
shown to be mainly instrumental or dependent on passing historical condi- 
tions, and to what degree with values that prove to be fundamental and 
intrinsic?” the chairman left the discussion to the panelists. 


The Rev. Jerome d’Souza, S.J., first speaker on the panel, declared that 
the writer—or writers—of the article on the UNESCO report had not cleared 
the ambiguity they had discovered. The article was, he said, as confused 
and confusing as the general problem. A clear redefinition of democracy 
is needed, but he had not found it in the report. 


“You cannot decide the question of democracy in an academic manner,” 
said Father d’Souza. “Words mean what you have intended them to mean. 
For a definition of democracy you must consider the historical background, 
the questions of who introduced democracy and how it operated in various 
lands, Greece, Rome, the Western world. On the basis of traditional usage, 
democracy has a political definition but social and economic implications must 
be considered in such definition. Economic and social equality must come 
into place in our consideration, but there is a deeper element. 


“Democracy must be taken to mean that government where the sovereignty 
of the people assures to the citizen political and personal liberty. Social and 
economic freedom may be won through this political and personal liberty but 
they are not included primarily in this concept. This political and personal 
liberty is, however, essential. Liberty means the absence of constraint upon 
the individual. It implies a whole philosophy of life. What is liberty for? 
The primary purpose of the individual in life is the salvation of his own 
soul; and he must have liberty to work out this salvation. 


“May I quote a statement by the English political philosopher, Dr. Ernest 
Barker? He said, ‘That organic form of political and social life which gives 
to the individual the best opportunity for the development of his personality 
is the best form of government.’ 

“The ideas of the French Revolution, liberty, equality, fraternity, had 
virtue but were wrongly applied. And today, some so-called democracies have 
pushed liberty to the point where it has been destroyed. One example of 
the exaggeration of liberty is the laissez-faire doctrine of capitalism. Com- 
munism goes to the other extreme, and substitutes mechanical equality for 
liberty. 

“Edmund Burke said that not an equality of things but an equality of 
rights constituted liberty. In this he followed St. Augustine, Bossuet, and 
other Christian thinkers. In the English system government by discussion 
permits freedom to the opposition as well as to the party in power. The 
leader of the opposition is an officer of the Crown. This is acknowledgment 
that the sovereignty of the people—and not a majority of the people— 
insures the liberty of all the people, including the minorities. 
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“There cannot be an adequate definition of democracy outside the spirit 
of Christendom. I challenge you to find freedom anywhere except in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Christ.” 


The Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., took up the discussion by the 
statement that his remarks would hook into the conclusions drawn by the 
previous speaker, and suggest a possible way of clearing the ambiguities 
surrounding the definition of democracy. 


“There must be an insistence on the necessity of the historical approach 
to the question,” said Father Murray. “Our heritage has historical founda- 
tion. From Greece and Rome came our concept of law. Law makes a 
people of structural entity, an organism. Law makes a people free. As John 
of Salisbury said, ‘It is the duty of the king to fight for the law and for 
the liberty of the people. If the king does not fight for the law, the people 
have no freedom.’ 


“The Christian contribution to government was the creation of a juridical 
and social dualism of laws, a diarchy of higher and lower laws, the divine 
and the human. The higher law, the divine law, is the determinant of the 
lower, the human law. There are many differences among peoples, but all 
Christians accept the religious and political dualism of the law. They realize 
that the State is not omnipotent and that the law is not what the court 
will enforce but what the people will obey because they know it to be the 
expression of the sense of justice within themselves. Christians know that 
there is a Gospel, and within the Gospel there is a law. The enforcement 
of this law rests in the Church. 


“The conscience of the people is the higher law. In Protestants this is 
their individual consciences. Catholics recognize the right of determination 
by the Church. All Christians recognize that the state is not omnipotent. 
As man is responsible for his individual conscience, a people is responsible 
for its social salvation. 


“The new theory of our time is a social and juridical monism which de- 
clares that there is no law in the state which is not of the state. This 
theory resolves all issues into political issues to be settled either by authori- 
tarianism or by a majority vote. I suggest for determination of the defini- 
tion of democracy this canon: Any system which rejects the social and 
juridical dualism of society is not a democracy.” 


William H. Perkins of Warwickshire, following Father Murray and Father 
d’Souza, differed from them by refusing to accept the historical as the sole 
approach to the definition of democracy. “The question is,” he stated, 
“whether or not we accept the narrow political concept or seek a wider defini- 
tion. I am away from my own country, and not of your Church. I am a 
social engineer at a low level, not a philosopher at a higher level. I venture, 
however, to advance the thought that the twentieth century has contributed 
many new elements to the popular concept of democracy. 

“When all is said and done, this argument started in 1918 when President 
Woodrow Wilson asserted that the world should be made safe for democracy. 
The same idea of democracy held through the conferences of Teheran and 
Yalta. In those statements no one was thinking of purely political democracy. 
Nearly all the World War II statements show that the leaders of political 
thought were thinking of democracy as more than a political matter. 

“It is all very well to say that the idea of democracy began in Athens 
and developed in Rome; but Athenian democracy did not mean what English 
and American democracy mean today. I wonder how any one of us would 
have felt if he had been an Athenian slave? 
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“The question before all so-called democracies today is this: If democ- 
racy is a social and economic as well as a political problem, by what means 
will those who have the responsibility decide what is the best government 
for the people? For an Englishman the central problem is not a definition 
of the word democracy but the question of to what extent and on what prin- 
ciple we are to decide what is to be done for the people. 


“The exchange of opinions in UNESCO is the only way in which we can 
approach the general problem with profit. For opinions on the ultimate 
solution, may I refer you to the recent articles of Winston Churchill in the 
current issue of Newsweek (April 10, 1950), and of Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt in the current issue of America (April 15, 1950). In both these 
articles is the implication that the source of all wars lies within ourselves. 
Realizing that, we can all help to establish bases for mutual understanding.” 


Father John Courtney Murray stated that Mr. Perkins had made an 
admirable point in calling attention to the fact that man’s development con- 
tinues. “He is right in saying that the twentieth century must have voice, 
and I could agree that the word ‘democracy’ goes beyond the merely political 
aspect. The so-called democratic institutions are not enough to cope with 
the problems of today. Fundamentally, democracy is a political problem but 
the political order must rest upon an economic order of justice.” 


Father d’Souza concurred by statement that the political definition of de- 
mocracy does not exclude social and economic activity. ‘Because capitalistic 
democracy forgot economic and social responsibilities, communism is possible. 
Democratic minimum standards have become a byword in some capitalistic 
states where proletarianism is a new slavery. There are, however, such 
radical differences in standards of life between East and West that we will 
not understand democracy in the same sense; but, East or West, we may 
exaggerate liberty. We are not in love with extreme capitalism, and cer- 
tainly not with extreme communism. 


“Discussion is the soul of democracy, and the procedure of the United 
Nations provides opportunity for such discussion. The rule of UNESCO 
is academic liberty. Academic freedom must, in turn, be defined; for it 
means different things in England and in the United States, to say nothing 
of other countries. In the United States academic freedom means the free- 
dom of academic bodies from state supervision. In England, academic free- 
dom means the right of universities to establish and maintain their own 
governing bodies. These are only a few of the problems the United Nations 
must solve, but it is my belief that most of the problems can and will be 
solved by the democratic process of open discussion.” 


The Rev. John H. Murphy, C.S.C., took up the questions of treason and 
tolerance outlined in the UNESCO report. Reviewing the section, Father 
Murphy cited, as had Father d’Souza, the ambiguity of many statements. 
“The question is, after all, a simpler one than the document sets forth,” he 
declared. The real question is the determination of whether or not tolerance 
should be extended to the point of permitting treason to flourish within a 
democracy. 


“The question of tolerance has of late assumed prominence because of 
the controversies over the one-party as against the many-party system. The 
immediate questions arise: How far can groups of people go in expressing 
their beliefs? Is their freedom to do this entirely dependent upon the will 
of the majority? 


“Here in the United States we have answer in our Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Independence. It is important to remember that there is acknowl- 
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edgment of God’s power and providence in the Declaration, and that the 
Constitution upholds the Christian principles of human dignity and of 
human rights. It is also interesting to note that this inquiry of UNESCO 
takes cognizance of the Christian contribution to democracy. 


“Our Constitution and the spirit of the American people insure the proper 
rights of minorities. With us the problem would seem to have legal solution 
although we must always protect the rights of minorities. There is, how- 
ever, a question to be considered by the United Nations: Is the United 
Nations trying to impose upon any nation an idea of democracy not germane 
to this nation? In view of the fact that the United Nations is based upon 
free discussion, it is unlikely that the answer is yes; but this is a point 
which requires general watchfulness.” 


Because of time limitations no discussion followed the final speaker’s 
presentation of his topic. 


There seemed general agreement in the panel that the definition of democracy 
should be based upon the historical concept but that there should be con- 
sideration in it of the social and economic. Emphasis was set upon the 
Christian contribution to the historical, and upon the fact that abuse of 
liberties could result in the loss of liberty. Approval was voiced of the 
UNESCO intention of defining democracy; but all the speakers except Mr. 
Perkins mentioned the ambiguity of the report which made it difficult to find 
a clear definition within its pages. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INTEREST IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS AS SUCH IN 
THE MISSION COUNTRIES 


MOST REV. THOMAS J. McDONNELL, D.D., NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The National Office of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith is 
very grateful to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, and Very Rev. Msgr. 
Henry C. Bezou, general chairman of this magnificent 47th annual conven- 
tion, and their most efficient committee, for the privilege given us to conduct 
this panel meeting which will treat on the Catholic educational problems 
in foreign mission countries. The reason for this mission panel in the interest 
of education is based on the fact that the foreign mission countries in the 
work of evangelization really are the common interest of the whole Church 
wherever she is now firmly planted. 


Just as the parishes of the world are informed of the needs of the par- 
ishes and dioceses in the mission countries, so too our Catholic educators 
should know at least in a general way the educational problems which the 
Church has to face in all the mission countries. This is particularly true of 
present times when the universal Church is endeavoring to bring the Church 
of the United States more directly into the orbit of mission activity. Our 
clergy, religious and students in their school mission activities are most gen- 
erously supporting in prayer and sacrifice, the mission work of the Church 
the world over—in passing, let me in the name of all our missionaries, express 
most grateful thanks for this mission cooperation. Our present and future 
educators in the United States, due to United Nations interest in education, 
especially in the trusteeship areas, should be acquainted in some way with 
the general problems of education in the mission countries. 


Therefore, we think it is particularly appropriate to have such a panel as 
this, during these momentous days, when the best minds of the Church in 
America are discussing “Education for International Understanding.” The 
remarks and the discussion will remind you, and your confreres not present, 
as Catholic educators of the United States, of the universality of your 
efforts, by showing in a concrete way that the educational system of the 
mission countries belongs to us all in spirit if not in actual fact. Since, the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations is now taking a deep interest in 
the educational system of the once colonial countries that are now being 
given their freedom, a panel like this is important. These are all mission 
countries. The voice of America is the strongest voice that can speak for 
the Church universal at the present moment pn this point. That voice will 
be all the stronger if there is more definite knowledge in this country of 
what the Church is doing for education in the mission countries. 


Patiently bear with us as we proceed with our panel. 
Again, may I emphasize that the purpose of this panel is solely to present 
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clearly and objectively “What are the educational problems as such in the 
mission countries.” 
ist—We will introduce our guest speakers. 
2nd—Each speaker will be called upon to speak briefly on educational 
matters in the country he represents. 
3rd—There will follow open discussion and we welcome 


floor. 


questions from the 





“DUCATION IN UGANDA, EAST AFRICA 


MOST REV. JOSEPH KIWANUKA, D.D. 
VICAR APOSTOLIC OF MASAKA, UGANDA 





When Mr. Stanley, the explorer, visited Uganda in 1875, what seemed to 
strike him most was the eagerness of King Mutesa, his Chiefs, and his people 
for learning. The Baganda people and their Chiefs saw Stanley read and 
write . . . so they asked him to teach them how to read and write. Stanley 
agreed to give them lessons. 


Then Stanley wrote to England that he had found a nation in Central 
Africa somewhat different than other tribes he had visited. The people in 
Uganda, he wrote, were eager for instruction and receptive to the Gospel. 
In his letter he asked that missionaries be sent to Uganda. 


In 1877, Protestant missionaries from England were the first to reach 
Uganda. A year later, Catholic missionaries, the White Fathers of Africa 
from Algiers, were on their way to Uganda and arrived in February, 1879, 


The thirst for learning has never dried up in Uganda. It was this thirst 
for learning that attracted from the start, as a magnet, large numbers of 
people who soon became catechumens. As they were taught how to read and 
write as well as to pray, they were called “readers.” 


One of the first tasks of the missionaries was to open as many schools as 
possible and to translate into Luganda, the Catechism, the Bible History, 
the Gospels and textbooks. From this humble beginning, a systematic and 
organized Catholic school system was evolved in Uganda. 


Until 1925, the very heavy burden of education rested solely upon the 
missions: Catholic and Protestant. In that year, however, the British Gov- 
ernment established a Department of Education with a staff of European 
inspectors. The idea was to coordinate, unify and systematize the activities 
of the different missionary groups and to further the education among all 
classes; for up till then, Mohammedans and pagans forming a large per- 
centage of the population had no means of receiving instruction. 


Today, the Department of Education in Uganda imposes a program of 
instruction for all schools, sets examinations, inspects the schools, lays down 
the conditions for the building of schools and gives grants-in-aid for about 
half the payment of teachers’ salaries and provides a few scholarships. The 
schools remain confessional and, to this day, the vast majority of schools 
in Uganda are private denominational schools conducted by the missions. 


Makerere College, the highest institution of learning in Uganda, was founded 
by the government to give a more advanced education to students graduating 
from all the other schools, Catholic and otherwise. The College is staffed 
by Europeans having degrees obtained in British universities. This College 
trains medical, agricultural and veterinary assistants to the European officers 
in the country. It also trains school teachers and professors. 


In Uganda, except the priests who are well trained and specialists in their 
work, there is no professional class among the natives; we have no native 
doctors, lawyers or engineers, etc. There are, however, students who would 
like, and who would be competent, to become professionally qualified men— 
such as doctors—but there is no institution in the land to train them. 
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We have three categories of schools in Uganda. In the first group are the 
elementary schools. They offer a six year course. Though numerous, many 
more schools are still needed. In the second group, we have the secondary 
schools. These schools also have a six year course and correspond to junior 
high and high schools in this country. In my diocese there are two such 
schools for boys and one for girls. In the third group, we have the minor 
and major seminaries and Makerere College as previously described. 


Nominal fees are exacted in all these schools. However, the fees and grants 
received from the Department of Education which pay only a portion of 
the teachers’ salaries are vastly insufficient to support the schools. The mis- 
sion’s burden is very heavy; it has to put up the buildings, keep them under 
repair, provide all the equipment and books and other accessories as required 
by the Department of Education. Due to this very heavy financial burden 
assumed by the mission to support the existing schools, it is very difficult 
under present circumstances to make much headway and enlarge upon existing 
Catholie school facilities. 


Besides the need for a larger number of schools throughout Uganda, three 
other problems of considerable importance have yet to be solved for the better- 
ment of education in that region. 


The first is the lack of appropriate textbooks for all grades and particu- 
larly for grammar schools, The usual textbooks in this country or in Europe 
are not adapted to the mentality and environment of our people. The sec- 
ond problem is to raise gradually the standard of all the existing schools. 
The third complements the second: there is a real need for Catholic colleges, 
one for men and one for women, in Uganda with its population of more than 
one million Catholics. Such institutions are necessary for those students 
desirous of furthering their knowledge and culture who have completed suc- 
cessfully their secondary and high school training. Such colleges would be 
somewhat similar to the government-sponsored Makerere College, but founded 
on the highest moral standards, imparting a sound formation and inculeating 
a profound and complete Catholic culture in our people aspiring to higher 
education in our young country. 

The future of education in Uganda seems bright enough. The few who 
have been fortunate and courageous enough to obtain higher education abroad 
have been successful and are an encouragement for the generations coming 
up. As the Baganda people are themselves eager for knowledge, I trust and 
hope that to the present day problems pointed out to you will be found an 
adequate and not too far off solution. 








CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN INDIA 


REV. XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, M.Litt., S.T.D., DIRECTOR 
TAMIL LITERATURE SOCIETY, TUTICORIN, SOUTH INDIA 


I am greatly privileged to be able to present to you this short summary 
with regard to Catholic education in the New Republic of India. This is 
probably the first occasion when one is able to represent the Indian Republic 
at a national Catholic convention. 

India has long been known to be a country of learning and wisdom in 
the East. The great religions of India like Hinduism and Buddhism had 
established monasteries and monastic schools in various parts of the country. 
Universities like Taxila and Nalanda were great centers of learning, and 
in India too the religious priests and monks of non-Christian religions were 
those who were responsibile for the education of the people. Into this 
framework of culture and education under the sponsorship of the priestly 
class, Christianity, four hundred years ago with the coming of the Portuguese, 
laid the foundations for Catholic education. The Portuguese missionaries, 
even before St. Francis Xavier, had opened a few schools for instruction 
in cities like Goa and Colombo. But St. Francis Xavier, himself a university 
man and professor, was the one who may be regarded as the pioneer of 
Catholic education in India. The children were his first care in the religious 
communities over which he was in charge, and he believed that Catholic 
education was the only way of establishing a great Catholic community of 
the future. 


During the two centuries that followed missionaries like Beschi estab- 
lished schools for catechists and sought to improve the general education of 
the Catholics. With the coming of the French and English, the nature of 
Catholic education changed considerably. Into India was introduced the 
school system of the West. Today in India the Catholic Church is the largest 
single non-governmental agency working for the education of India. The 
largest item on a diocesan budget is for education. 

Literacy in India is only twelve per cent, and specifically that of women 
is only five per cent. The following figures are available for Catholic schools 
in the whole of India: 


PRET SONGONS 6 5's. os adalas Cesc tk} 3,350 
I cn ce cc ure cw che cONs-5.058,6 as 308 
NI ort ce alee coe bo bb ee beens’ 330 
University colleges 2... 0. cc ccc cence 30 
PRIN COO ov cock eb cc cbe 6 cede ve 10 


It is to be noted with regard to primary education that the number of 
schools is far from enough for the Catholic population. Many Catholic chil- 
dren seem to attend non-Catholic schools or state schools. In the primary 
schools sixty per cent of the pupils are Catholic and ninety per cent of the 
staff is Catholic. In the middle schools and high schools fifty per cent of the 
pupils are Catholics and seventy per cent of the teaching staff is Catholic. 
In our colleges fifty per cent of the staff is Catholic and only twenty-five per 
cent of the student body is Catholic. 


In our colleges and high schools, therefore, there is need for increasing 
the number of Catholic pupils as well as the number of Catholic teachers. 
This may be done, and is done, only by concessions in fees given to Catholic 
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pupils and by offering scholarships to students who wish to take to the 
teaching profession. The teaching profession in India has not been made 
as attractive even as government service. The low standard of pay keeps 
many gifted men away from the profession. Our best teachers are mostly 
recruited from the priests and religious. They form about thirty per cent 
of the teaching staff of high schools and colleges. 

Non-Catholic teachers are mostly employed for science subjects and Indian 
literature. Yet these are subjects which particularly need a Catholic inter- 
pretation. The presence of non-Catholic and non-Christian pupils does not 
interfere with the “Catholic atmosphere” of a Catholic school. Our school 
system, given conditions prevailing under state legislation, has directly 
elevated the social and economic conditions of Catholics and indirectly been 
a tremendous source of influence and prestige for the Church. 


This influence and prestige is not so complete as we might desire it, for 
this reason that our educational system is financially aided by the state and 
therefore also controlled by the state. In the primary stage our teachers are 
paid almost fully by government; in the secondary stage government meets 
half the annual deficit that we incur. Textbooks are subject to state approval; 
conversions in schools are frowned upon. 

The Republic of India admits aided school systems, and recognizes denom- 
inational schools. It also states that the parent has the right to choose the 
school. Christian schools may not compel non-Christian pupils to attend 
religious instruction. 

While there is fairness in the federal legislation, members of the hierarchy 
as well as leading Catholics entertain apprehensions with regard to the future 
of our school system which has been the envy of militant non-Christian 
leaders. Further, a majority rule in India will mean in practice a Hindu 
rule, and it will require all our strength and all our solidarity to prevent 
any legislation in the states which discriminate against our schools. Such 
legislation has come into existence in the province of Madras. However, we 
await the future with confidence in our leaders. 

The future requires that we have schools and more schools, vocational 
schools as well as industrial and agricultural schools that will help to solve 
India’s problems while educating Catholics in the Catholic way. Education 
need not be identified with just preparing pupils for a career or for an exam- 
ination; there is a vast field in adult education, in social uplift, which yet 
remains to be included. within our program; and our education in the uni- 
versity stage remains to become more convincingly the apostolate of Cath- 
olic thought in India. In the absence of a Catholic university, it ought to 
be the task of our Catholic colleges to disseminate Catholic thought, to 
enrich Catholic literature in the Indian languages, to spread Catholic prin- 
ciples, to prepare textbooks for all stages of education, and to form an 
influential and highly educated laity and have the best of them trained also 
in Europe and the United States. Among the hundreds of Indian students 
abroad, the number of Catholics is pitifully small. 

I may summarize missionary work in India during the last four hundred 
and fifty years briefly. ‘“Westernization” was the chief characteristic in the 
Portuguese period from 1500 to 1600. “Adaptation” was the policy from 1600 
to 1750, a period which includes the great missionaries like DeNobili, Beschi, 
Joseph Vaz. During the last hundred years we have established a magni- 
ficent system of schools and it is this that has served to raise the “Un- 
touchables,” the largest body from which our converts were drawn. Catholic 
education is the dominant note of missionary work in India in the last hun- 
dred years. 











EDUCATION IN CHINA 


REV. ROBERT FRAWLEY, O.F.M., ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE 
ST. BONAVENTURE, N.Y., FORMERLY A MISSIONARY IN CHINA 


The shadow of communism is casting dark shadows over the schools of China 
and the bamboo curtain is cutting off our information. Yet broad lines are 
visible, and it is hoped that the following remarks will aid in presenting the 
picture of education in China today. 


Through the heroic sacrifices of early missionaries the good seed of the 
Gospel took root in the fertile soil of China and brought forth fruit a hun- 
dredfold. Seeing China’s great need for education, and her people’s great 
love of learning the Church opened schools. Countless difficulties arose and 
many of them were overcome only by shedding of blood. The instability of 
war-lords, the continual threat of bandits, suspicion of westerners, the difficult 
written language, limited funds, insufficient personnel were serious handicaps 
to the founders of schools in China. But they were overcome and small 
mission schools arose amid the rice paddies of rural areas, and Catholic 
schools, seminaries and colleges gradually appeared amid the crowded cities. 


Through Catholic education the people were taught to read and to write, 
to add and to subtract, to adore and to give thanks. The Christians were 
strengthened in the faith and vocations fostered—vocations which have given 
to China holy priests, devout brothers and saintly sisters, native vocations 
which are magnificently carrying on the work of Christ, in these difficult days 
when foreign missionaries are largely unable to labor in that portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard. 


Within the past eighteen months the Communists have gained complete 
control of the mainland of China. The leaders of the new government have 
been fighting guerilla warfare for a generation. After the capture of a few 
large northern cities in 1948 they became aware of their need for capable 
teachers and school administrators. As communism spread its horror and 
destruction to the south and the west, it sent its agents to prepare the way. 


These advance agents would contact teachers in territories still held by the 
government, and convince them not to fear “liberation” by the people’s army. 
As long as they had not oppressed the poor they would benefit under the 
new regime. The peoples’ government would improve education and give 
teachers a full rice bowl. Under no circumstances were the teachers to 
interfere with the nationalist government. If they followed these regulations, 
they had nothing to fear; if not, they could expect punishment. 


While this advance propaganda was undermining teachers’ morale, groups 
of refugee students and their teachers were flooding into central and western 
China. The government was moving the schools westward toward Chung 
King and Cheng Tu, as they had done in advance of the Japanese. But gov- 
ernment funds were low, and hungry students and their footsore teachers 
found themselves stranded with nothing but well worn textbooks, empty 
rice bowls, tattered clothes, no place to sleep, their ideals of freedom and 
liberty dying, their faith in the government that had defeated Japan dead, 
their homes far away, their future dark. This was the choice for most 
teachers of China—on the one hand the sweet and hopeful words on the lips 
of the winning Communists, on the other the hungry and embittered look in 
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the eyes of refugee teachers. As the government fled, nearly all the teachers 
remained behind and cast their lots with the new government. 


The Communist regime took over very smoothly, education continued as 
before. The personnel of the schools remained intact, requirements, courses, 
schedules remained almost as if revolution had not passed their way. In 
the early months freedom of education was in the hands of the local military 
commander. Gradually the central government tightened its grip. 


Teachers were obliged to take indoctrination courses in the Communist 
interpretation of the San Min Chu Yi—the three principles of Sun Yat Sen. 
Religious training was forbidden in the schools, and student-soviets were 
given broad powers. These students groups had their own “democratic” 
courts in which they could try their teachers for injustices against the students, 
and for such undemocratic actions as scolding pupils, correcting them, or 
marking them lower than they desired. Since schools were for the young, 
then the young should have the right to self-government. Public whippings, 
humiliations, discharges and imprisonment were decreed. A state of academic 
anarchy developed in many places. Finally the Chiao Yu Pu—or department 
of Education—was forced to curb the “rights” of the student soviet. 


In spite of these, and so many other difficulties, our Catholic schools are 
still operating, and striving as far as possible to train the minds and hearts 
of China’s children. As time goes on, more and more regulations and ques- 
tionnaires come forth from the government; schedules and courses are 
changed. Investigations are made into the past lives, present beliefs and 
future value of teachers. The atmosphere is charged with suspicion, fear and 
uncertainty. As food supplies grow more scarce and business stands still, 
education is affected. It is hard to study on an empty stomach, still harder 
to teach. The church properties not taken over for the people’s welfare are 
a source of heavy taxes. School principals find it impossible to continue and 
yet are forbidden by the government to close. And the last state of this 
education is far worse than the first. Nominal control of Catholic schools 
remains in the hands of the Church, at least to the extent that she is given 
the duty to support, and the right to retain the name. These broad general 


lines are noticed throughout China although the situation differs in various 


sections. This variety depends largely upon local authority, some being 
more zealous for “the party” than others. It also depends upon the bishop 
and clergy. As a rule where the clergy is native—products of Catholic 
schools—usually there is more freedom than accorded westerners. 


Communism, realizing very well the value of education, is now training its 
own teachers, and weeding out those who may be injurious to her cause. 
For in order to control the world of tomorrow it must control the children 
of today. International communism knows the power of the Church, and 
in China as elsewhere the Reds will eventually take complete control of 
education. 


Although the present picture gives us little optimism, it does reveal clearly 
the great value of Catholic education in mission lands. For, thanks to the 
training of mission schools, there is today in China a well informed Catholic 
laity, who will retain the faith and pray silently for the return of freedom 
to the land they love. And still, through the school system, there has arisen 
a splendid native clergy who at the risk of life are continuing the work of 
the Master, and bringing Him—the light of the world—to a people who sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 








EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


REV. EVERETT F. BRIGGS, M.M., MARYKNOLL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LAKEWOOD, N.J., FORMERLY A MISSIONARY IN JAPAN 


I am very happy to participate in this gathering today, because I feel that 
our deliberations are timely, and that our conclusions may be helpful to 
the cause of Catholic missionary education. If it is within my power to 
make any worth-while contribution to a clearer understanding of the subject 
under consideration, I assure you that it will be most gratifying to me. 
Certainly, the matter of Catholic education in its bearings on the people of 
mission lands in general, and on the people of Japan in particular, is a topic 
deserving of far more detailed attention than we, on this occasion, are pre- 
pared to give. I dare say, however, that it is only by a piecemeal consideration 
of the question, such as we are attempting here taday, that one can hope to 
comprehend the total problem in its many ramifications. Be that as it may, it 
has fallen to me to bring to your attention one segment of this vast mosaic, 
namely, Catholic education in its impact on the people of Japan. 


The Japanese people, as you probably know, are, on the whole, a highly 
cultured nation. True, their culture is alien to our own in many respects, but 
the Japanese definitely have a culture, the roots of which lie deep in the soil 
of antiquity. The degree of illiteracy in Japan is less than that found here 
in the United States. From the earliest times, the Japanese people have 
placed a premium on the acquisition of knowledge, as a study of their history 
will show. 


During the first epoch of Japan’s history, that is to say, during the era 
of the clans, there was, of course, no education in the accepted meaning of 
the word. Apart from indoctrination in the beliefs of Shinto, the usual 
primitive custom of division of labor and perpetuation of the family occupa- 
tion prevailed for centuries. With the slow march of the ages, a certain 
rudimentary form of education developed, but this crude training-for-life 
never reached the point where formal instruction was imparted to classes in 
schools. This development waited for the dawn of the seventh century of 
the Christian era. 


With the importation of Buddhism from neighboring Korea in 552 A.D., 
education in its commonly accepted meaning received a tremendous impetus. 
Buddhism provided the Japanese with their first insight into religious senti- 
ment. It introduced them to art and medicine. It created their dramatic 
poetry. In short, Buddhism profoundly affected every phase of Japan’s reli- 
gious, social and political life. Seminaries were the earliest schools. Then 
came catechetical centers, followed by the “temple school.” By the middle of 
the seventh century, the foundations had been laid for the University of Nara, 
an institution founded for the education of sons of the nobility. 


During the eighth and ninth centuries, private schools on more advanced 
levels were established, especially in the new capital of Kyoto. All these insti- 
tutions were founded by the great court families for the education of their 
sons, who often went to China for (shall I say?) postgraduate work. By 
the end of the ninth century, however, this pleasing prospect had changed 
entirely. Japan had been reduced to a “chaos of warring feudal atoms.” 
In such a state of affairs, scholarships fell into disrepute. Cultivation of the 
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martial arts became the goal of all education, of which the proudest product 
was the swashbuckling samurai. 


At this juncture of Japan’s history, a forthright character came to the 
fore in the person of Nobunaga, the first of a long line of Shoguns, who ruled 
Japan with an iron hand for two centuries and more. Nobunaga was a 
patron of learning and the crafts, and by his encouragement of the first 
Christian missioners, was responsible for the introduction of European learn- 
ing into Japan. The followers of St. Francis Xavier undertook the estab- 
lishment of several seminaries and middle schools, but these promising insti- 
tutions disappeared during the great persecutions, which left only a memory 
of that once thriving Christianity. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Confucianism, which had been 
imported into Japan from China early in the Christian era, bestirred itself 
after a long period of inactivity. The central doctrine of Confucius, namely, 
unquestioning submission to all authority, was eagerly adopted by the Shoguns 
as a primary article of faith in the creed of feudal Japan. During the next 
two hundred and fifty years, the Japanese intellect was informed and moulded 
by Confucian ideals, and the Chinese classics became the textbooks of Japanese 
schools. Only a few ardent spirits succeeded in extending the frontiers of 
knowledge through books which, under pain of death, they begged, borrowed, 
or stole from the Dutch traders in Nagasaki. 


Such was the curriculum of the Japanese schools, until the whole system 
of education was revamped along Western lines after the revolution of 
1868. So thorough-going was this reform that only thirty-five years later 
the Japanese government was supporting over 27,000 primary schools attended 
by more than 5,000,000 pupils, 258 middle schools attended by almost 100,000 
pupils, in addition to many kindergartens. Numerous private colleges, great 
and small, were established. In addition to these native foundations, schools 
on the secondary and college levels were organized by Christian missionaries, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 


Among Catholics, the Brothers of Mary initiated in 1888 an ambitious pro- 
gram of primary and middle schools for boys. Sisterhoods, too, were at work 
as early as 1872, founding primary schools and academies for girls. These 
excellent schools, and others later established by the Jesuits, the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart and the American Sisters of Notre Dame, have graduated 
thousands of boys and girls who have exercised considerable influence on the 
elite of Nippon. 


Unfortunately, Western education was not an unmixed blessing for New 
Japan. Popular heresies were imported from abroad, such as the monu- 
mental American stupidity that religious instruction is incompatible with 
public education. An indifferent, and even irreligious attitude, soon began 
to infiltrate Japanese education, much of it stemming from the so-called 
“English philosophy” embodied in the materialism of Mill, Spencer, and 
other writers. An even more baneful influence was exerted by certain 
English, Scotch, and German teachers, who in their lectures openly inveighed 
against Christianity. 


The Japanese government’s religious policy, following Nippon’s reappear- 
ance on the stage of Western civilization, was identified with the restoration 
of Shinto, the original cult of Japan, to a place of primacy. Thus, Buddhism 
and Christianity were slated for the official discard. This movement was an 
outgrowth of the chauvinistic sentiment abroad in Japan at the time. During 
the next forty years, this sentiment gathered force, until the star of the 
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military was definitely in the ascendant, following the successes of the so- 
called “Manchurian Incident” of 1931. Thereafter, education became little 
more than grist for the mills of overweening nationalism. The Catholic 
program of education could make no headway under a dictatorship resolved 
on the elimination of all outside influences. 


Now, however, in the dawn of the cosmic age, thoughtful Japanese are 
striving to imbue their educational system with Christian and democratic 
ideals. The Catholic Church, therefore, has a unique educational opportunity 
in post-war Japan. The whole nation is receptive, more than ever before, 
to Christianity and Christian democracy. Schools, staffed by missionary per- 
sonnel and Catholic lay teachers, native and foreign, are needed on every 
level. Textbooks, rich in Christian and democratic content, are most necessary 
in every department. 


Unfortunately, such a program cannot speedily be realized. While we are 
striving to reach our objectives, however, we have some powerful educative 
allies, which can be recruited without delay. Every Catholic church in Japan, 
for example, should become a part-time school. Courses in youth and adult 
education, based on the social Gospel of Christ, should be inaugurated as 
soon as possible, even if these study clubs must be conducted in tents. Again, 
every Catholic missioner should be a disseminator of Christian literature, of 
which every Catholic reader should become a zealous retailer. 


Our opportunity in Japan, I repeat, is unique, but inasmuch as the Jap- 
anese educational enterprise is already so far advanced, our undertakings 
in that country must be on a heroic scale. It will be no accomplishment to 
build little red schoolhouses, where universities are needed. 


Two forces are presently struggling for the soul of Japan: communism 
and Catholicism. Woe to us if, as an excuse for our inaction, we pretend 
to survey this crucial test from the remote citadel of eternity, while the Com- 
munists usurp our God-given opportunity here and now. Ninety million 
of our Catholic brethren, enslaved behind the “iron curtain,” have been lost 
to communism. Is this to be the fate of these ninety million soul-hungry 
Orientals? If such is not to be their fate, we must have done with amateur, 
piecemeal, outmoded missionary ventures along national and community 
lines, and adopt a program in keeping with the genius of the atomic age— 
a well-articulated program of up-to-date, efficient, integrated and coordinated 
activities, designed to achieve results at least on a regional scale, within 
a forseeable future. This, as I understand it, is the spirit of Christ’s Apos- 
tolic Commission: “Going, teach ye all nations.” 
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AN AFRICAN PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


REV. MARTIN J. BANE, S.M.A., EDITOR, AFRICAN ANGELUS 
MISSIONARY IN NIGERIA 


What was said of North Africa in the time of the Caesars can be truth- 
fully said of West and tropical Africa in our own day. That is: “Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi.” “There is always something new from Africa.” This 
time it is not peanuts from Nigeria or manganese from the Gold Coast or 
rubber from the Firestone Plantations in Liberia but hundreds of buoyant 
young boys and girls from Africa who have come here to learn our Ameri- 
can way of life in our American schools and colleges. 


As far as we can ascertain, the first young West African to seek a higher 
education in the United States was the famous Aggrey of Africa. Just 
fifty years ago he was a student at Livingstone College in North Carolina. 
He was born a member of the great Fanti tribe of the Gold Coast in British 
West Africa. When he died in New York, in 1927, he was regarded as one 
of the most distinguished educators of his race. Today more than ever, 
Dr. Aggrey’s achievements are an inspiration to all young Africans. 


From Nigeria in British West Africa, young Nnamdi Azikiwe came to 
us in the 1920’s. After nine years in our colleges, he returned home. Dr. 
Azikiwe now controls four daily newspapers and several weekly and pro- 
vincial publications. Unfortunately, due to the pinkish education he re- 
ceived in America, his facile pen is often used to try to embarrass the Cath- 
olic Church in Nigeria. 


In the 1930’s several West African students followed in the footsteps of 
Aggrey and Azikiwe. They are now active in the new nationalist move- 
ment in their native lands. In 1943 two agencies were founded in New 
York by African graduates. These agencies attend to the increasing number 
of African students entering our colleges and seek scholarships for the many 
in English-speaking Africa who aspire to an American education. 


The presence of many hundreds of African students in American and 
European colleges and universities in 1950 is indicative of the spectacular 
progress made during the past quarter century in the field of education in 
lands which for decades claimed the lives of hundreds of Christian missionaries. 


As far as British West Africa is concerned, not a little of the credit for 
this progress is due to the colonial administrators who at all times cooperated 
with mission personnel to better the lot of the indigenous people amongst 
whom they live and labor. 


About twenty years ago, financial assistance for mission or parochial 
schools in West Africa was negligible. Today the colonial government takes 
care of the full expenses of most of the approved private or mission schools 
and teaching staffs. 


British West Africa comprises four territories. These are the little colony 
of Gambia with a half-million people; Sierra Leone with a population of 
nearly two million; the Gold Coast with a population of nearly four million; 
and Nigeria with a population of 24 million. We might note that Nigeria 
is as great demographically in 1950 as the United States was in 1850. There 
is no compulsory education in any of these colonies. But a mass literacy 
campaign is being conducted at present throughout British West Africa. 
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The ordinary primary school enrollment in Nigeria is fast approaching the 
three-quarter million mark. Besides the usual academic subjects in secondary 
education, emphasis is now being placed on vocational and technical schools 
and teacher-training institutions. In fact every governmental department, 
including the prison department has educational activities on its agenda. 


As part of the program for higher education for all British West Africa, 
institutions at college level have been established since 1948 at Accra in the 
Gold Coast and Ibadan in Nigeria. 


With 200 students enrolled, University College, Ibadan, opened with the 
basic faculties of science, medicine, arts and engineering. One Catholic priest 
teaches at Ibadan College and another at Accra. 


According to the 1948 Nigeria Annual Report, the aim of Ibadan University 
is “to produce a West Africa University which will be a center of learning 
and culture, and which will make the maximum contribution to all aspects 
of the development of the country .. . while not neglecting any branch of 
learning, the College must concentrate on subjects of special interest and 
importance to Africa.” 


Britain is only one of the Big Three administering colonial ‘West Africa. 
The other two are Belgium and France. If we compare these colonial powers, 
we find that France has a total West African territory of 2 million square 
miles and a population of 20 million. In the Congo, Belgium rules over 
12 million people in an area of more than 900 square miles while England’s 
share of West Africa is a half-million square miles with a population of 30 
million. All three powers have trust territories for which they are responsible 
to the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 


Although leading as far as primary education is concerned, and not far 
behind in secondary schools, Belgium has been criticized for not establishing 
institutions for higher education in the Congo. Recent reports, however, 
state that the government is considering a plan in collaboration with a Uni- 
versity Committee in Belgium for the organization in the near future of a 
center of higher education in the Belgium Congo. 


In French territories, certain institutions, though not of university stand- 
ard, specialize in professional training at a higher level. In some of these 
schools, the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent is a prerequisite for admis- 
sion. Of these institutions, three are in French West Africa and one in 
French Equatorial Africa. French West Africa also has a medical school, 
a pharmaceutical school and a veterinary school, while French Equatorial 
Africa has one higher administration school. 


At Dakar, a name familiar to many Americans since World War II, a 
university center is to be opened this year. By 1955 this center is expected 
to develop into a full university to which students will come from all parts 
of French Central and West Africa. Its immediate teaching will lead to the 
grant of the higher certificate in sciences, permitting entry into the faculties 
of medicine and qualifying for the entrance examination of the national 
veterinary schools. The Dakar Medical School and the Bamako Veterinary 
School provide a high standard of training in their respective fields but below 
qualifications by metropolitan standards. 


The French, the Belgians and the British, as colonial rulers of West 
Africa, have been doing an excellent job in the field of education for the past 
twenty, thirty or forty years. During these years the colonial powers have 
stated repeatedly that their ultimate aim in Negro Africa is self-determina- 
tion for the indigenous peoples concerned. During these same years the 
number of educated Africans has been steadily increasing and today a new 
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vigorous and intelligent Africa is on the march, an Africa that is anxious to 
take its place among the free and independent nations of the world. In 
Africa the West’s awake and so is the East and all Negro Africa. 


Within the next quarter century, some colonial and trust territories in 
West Africa will become independent or self-governing states. The African 
students in our American colleges in the 1950’s will be, in 20 or 30 years from 
now, the legislators and statesmen, the business, professional and educa- 
tional leaders in their respective countries. So far the number of American 
educated Africans is fortunately few. Most of them, in varying degrees, 
have been poisoned, as far as the Catholic Church is concerned, in American 
colleges and universities. 


But now with hundreds of African students training in our educational 
institutions and hundreds more preparing to come here for higher education, is 
it any wonder that Catholic prelates in West Africa are apprehensive and 
alarmed? The Catholic hierarchy of the United States has already acted 
to meet this African problem in America by establishing a Foreign Mission 
Secretariat in Washington, D. C. This agency plans to handle all foreign 
missionary problems in which Catholic America can help. 


As far as Catholic Africa is concerned, a higher education for hundreds 
of boys and girls is not only desirable but necessary. If a Catholic elite for 
Africa is not trained today, the Church will be at a serious disadvantage in 
the self-governing Africa of tomorrow. 
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EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 


REV. HENRY VAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. 
LECTURER AND WRITER ON ORIENTAL SUBJECTS 


At the closing of the first half of this century a deeply moving event, of 
the greatest importance for 10 million Dutchmen and 77 million Indonesians, 
nay for the whole of South East Asia, took place. The three and a half 
centuries old Dutch colonial Empire receded into the blurred historic past 
and became as “a tale that is told.” The curtain of history fell down; a 
long period drew to a close and now a completely new era for South East 
Asia dawns on the horizon. Upon the conclusion of ceremonies at Amsterdam 
on December 27, 1949, Queen Juliana of the Netherlands spoke the historical 
words: 


“The assumption of sovereignty by the young state, the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, its relinquishment by the Kingdom of The 
Netherlands and the conclusion of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union is one of 
the most deeply moving events of our times, piercing as it were to the very 
roots of our existence. ... 


“The immeasurable satisfaction felt by the nation that finds its liberty 
realized, however immense the burden shouldered by the young nation, is 
understood by us. In The Netherlands this burden is viewed with solicitude. 
Furthermore here and now I would state emphatically that in The Nether- 
lands one and all concur with the principle of transfer of sovereignty and 
I appeal to all to cooperate loyally in the new system... . 


“The Netherlands stand in readiness to render assistance as soon as and 
whenever Indonesia asks for it. The willingness to stand by her arises from 
a deeply rooted attachment. It is a privilege to perform this act of transfer 
of sovereignty as it stands in history—or rather before God Who knows 
why this going together in freedom was not achieved sooner, nor later, and 
Who knows the failings of generations, but Who also sees whether we can 
serve in the plan for the progress of mankind. May it be so.” 


How are the existing educational conditions in Indonesia, how are the rela- 
tions with the civil authorities and with the United Nations? These are the 
points I was asked to mention at this meeting. 


An American teacher visiting Indonesia would find education there quite 
unlike that in the United States. However, if he would consider the fact 
that Indonesia’s economic development is now at about the same stage 
reached by the United States in 1870 and if he would compare American 
education, he would find more similarities. But even then, the American 
teacher still has to take into account that Indonesia’s people speak at least 
25 different languages and 250 or more dialects. They also belong to at least 
8 different religions. No wonder then, that an educational system which fits 
such a plural society resembles so little the pattern of teaching we are 
acquainted with in the Western world. 


Since the formulation of the “ethical policy” by Queen Wilhelmina in 1901, 
primary education in Indonesia advanced by “one school a day.” At the same 
time a beginning was made with vocational schools and schools for adults, 
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the mission taking an important part. Reviewing the achievements up to 
1942, we find that in the last pre-war years Indonesia had: 


Primary schools Dutch language 756 
Native vernacular 20,699 

Advanced elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (including Dutch language 102 
grammar schools) Native vernacular 7 
Vocational schools Dutch language 118 
Native vernacular 622 
Schools on university level 4 


which amounts to a total of 22,308 schools with 2,415,235 pupils and 51,651 
teachers. 


In post-war days university education was reorganized into one institu- 
tion: the University of Indonesia with 6 affiliated colleges. The school sys- 
tem was organized into a dualistic institution which established two types of 
schools: one using the local vernacular as the teaching language and the other 
using the Dutch language with so called “schakelscholen” (connecting schools) 
in between. The “schakelscholen” made it possible for gifted natives to 
switch over to the secondary and professional schools, and eventually to 
continue their study at a school on university level, where teaching was done 
in the Dutch language only. These latter schools were for the greatest part 
a creation of the missions. 


In the future a way will have to be found to adjust education in Indonesia 
to the new demands for a more extensive use of the Indonesian language in 
secondary and higher education. This Indonesian language has only recently 
become the accepted official language of the Indonesian peoples. Although 
a simplified “market” Malay has been spoken throughout the islands for 
centuries, the classic Malay was used only by educated Indonesians. With 
many new words added to meet modern linguistic requirements, this language 
now called “Bahasa Indonesia” will probably in time be spoken by most 
Indonesians. 


While the fact remains that education in Indonesia is not yet so universally 
advanced as in this distinguished country,’ the quality of secondary and 
university education has been consistently maintained at Western standards. 
As the secondary schools and colleges of Indonesia expanded, they retained 
their previous high standards, with the result that their graduates have 
excellent qualifications. 


Now that Indonesia has become sovereign and independent, its 77 million 
people assume also new responsibilities for raising the general level of edu- 
cation. Their leaders have, however, asked the Dutch educators to continue 
their work and they show a great desire for learning and education. As 
recently as March 31, 1950, Dr. Sastroamidjojo, the first Indonesian Am- 
bassador to the United States, reviewing the problems of his country, spoke 
in his first public appearance in New York: “We need a social rather than 
an industrial reform which must begin with education and technical as- 
sistance from all the countries of the world which have the advantage of 


1With regard to the literacy rate, the pre-war statistics gave the figure as 7 per cent in 1930 
and 10 per cent in 1940. However, if we use the statistical method employed by the U.S. Census 
Bureau, where only those over 10 years of age are counted, the figure is considerably higher. 
about 18 per cent in 1940. If we use the Philippines method which counts only those over 
18 years of age, we arrive at about 20 per cent. The Dutch census figures, however, only counted 
a person as a literate if he could read and write in Latin characters. Those who could read 
and write in Arabic characters were excluded. If one allows for this erroneous omission, the 
Indonesian literacy rate would now stand at 43 per cent, a figure higher than that of any 
other country in Asia, apart from Japan. 
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experience.” More important for us missionaries is the fact that he stressed 
his government’s desire to maintain social peace and order throughout the 
archipelago and to insure democratic rights and freedom. The question now- 
adays constantly asked by the priests on the Indonesian mission front is 
whether the attitude towards the hundreds of mission schools—benevolent 
so far—will be maintained and whether they are sufficiently safeguarded for 
the future? If the Indonesians abide by their laws, this will indeed be the 
case. In the draft constitution of the Republic of the U. S. of Indonesia we 
read under Section 5, Chapter 1, Article 7: 


“All are entitled to equal treatment and equal protection of the law. 


“All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 18: “Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief and 
freedom either alone or in community with others and in public or private 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship, observance of 
the commandments and prescriptions and in educating children in the faith 
or belief of their parents. 


Article 19: “Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and of expression. 


Article 20: “The right of the residents to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association is recognized and as far as necessary guaranteed by law. 


Article 25: “Everyone has the right to own property individually as well as 
in association with others. 


Article 39: “The authorities provide for the need of public education, which 
is given with the basic purpose of deepening the national consciousness, 
strengthening the unity of Indonesia, stimulating and deepening the sense of 
humanity, of tolerance and equal respect for everyone’s religious conviction 
and with opportunity during school hours for religious teaching to be given 
in accordance with the wishes of the parents. The pupils of the private 
schools which comply with the standards of efficiency imposed by the law on 
public education, have the same rights as accorded to pupils of public schools.” 


Accordingly, the rights of the Church are safeguarded, even much better 
than many a missionary expected—at least on paper. However, this is by 
no means enough. Orientals have sometimes their own interpretation, at 
times even disastrous to the Church. And we have to be well on our guard, 
lest the democratic rights remain bloodless and irrelevant to the daily life of 
the people. We should never forget that the above quoted principles are 
for Oriental peoples not the final crowning of a long fight, the result of pains- 
taking efforts, but they have simply been taken over from the United Nations, 
which promised to act as guardians over the newly established rights. We 
read in the covering resolution of the Round Table Conference: 


“The United Nations Commission Agreement for Indonesia or another 
United Nations Agency shall observe in Indonesia the implementation of the 
agreements reached at the Round Table Conference.” 


Moreover we read in the Cultural Agreement between the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia and the Kingdom of The Netherlands, Article 11: 


“The establishment and maintenance of institutes of education, spiritual 
care, social care and in general of institutes of a cultural nature in the ter- 
ritory of the other partner by corporations, foundations, societies or private 
persons, shall not be impeded, nothwithstanding the right of each of the two 
Governments to make provisions for the public security and the moral welfare 
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d of the people in society and state, which are not in violation of the human 
* rights as recognized by the United Nations.” 
S Divine Providence has given the burden of world leadership to the United 
8 States and the people of America have therefore a tremendous responsi- 
t bility. May the future show that this respossibility was laid in the right 
r hands and may all the statesmen of America have the vision, the wisdom and 
e devotion to exert their enormous influence in the United Nations to safeguard 
e the democratic rights. Then, mission work in Indonesia will have a bright 

future. 


“Lead, kindly Light, lead Thou them on.” 











CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INTEREST IN THE PHILIPPINES 


REV. JOHN G. FURNISS, S.J., DIRECTOR 
JESUIT SEMINARY AND MISSION BUREAU, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


As in any nation, the educational picture of the Philippines today is a 
mosaic of the myriad social, political, economic and religious pieces of its 
historical background. A cursory survey, at least, of these factors is 
necessary to enable us to comprehend the picture. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The Philippines were discovered and claimed for Spain by Ferdinand 
Magellan in 1521. Effective colonization began in 1565 when Miguel Legaspi, 
assisted by five Augustinian Friars, founded the settlement in Cebu. Six years 
later Magellan set up permanent headquarters in Manila. The Philippines’ 
first bishop, Fray Domingo de Salazar of the Order of Preachers, arrived 
from Spain in 1581; and in 1598 Manila became an archbishopric with the 
three suffragan dioceses of Cebu, Nueva Caceres and Nueva Segovia. By 
1605, thanks to the missionary zeal of the Spanish Augustinians, Dominicans, 
Franciscans and Jesuits, the majority of the population had been baptized, 
the only mass conversion from Islamism that the world has known. Since 
then, the Filipinos have been overwhelmingly Catholic, and more than 80% 
of their 18,000,000 population today are Catholics. 


Catholic education and flourishing native vocations are concomitants. Par- 
tial statistics compiled since the war place the number of priests, both secular 
and religious, at 1,600, an average of one priest for every 9,000 Catholics. 
About 500 of these priests are foreign missionaries, making an average of 
about one native priest for every 14,000 Catholics. In China in 1939 there 
were 2,026 native priests, or one to every 1,500 Catholics. Three of the sixteen 
dioceses of the Philippines and the three prefectures apostolic are manned 
almost entirely by foreign missionaries. The abnormally slow development 
of a Filipino clergy was caused by historical factors that strongly influence 
Catholic education even today. 


The Philippines were evangelized as a Spanish colony under the regime 
of the Patronato, a system of exclusive rights over ecclesiastical properties 
and personnel which, because of their zeal and concern for the patronage of 
the Church in the colonies, the Spanish King Ferdinand and his successors 
had been granted by Julius II. The advantages of the Patronato were many: 
missionaries were guaranteed support by the Crown, their activities were 
distributed and coordinated, the stability and development of their work 
was assured by an imperial power as zealous for the spread of the faith as 
for the extension of its sovereignty. 


But the evolution of this policy of cooperation between Church and Crown 
led to the serious detriment of both. The division of ecclesiastical territory 
by Philip II among the Spanish religious left no scope for a native clergy 
and antecedently condemned it to the essentially false position of a sub- 
ordinate instrument. This arbitrary limitation of the native clergy naturally 
lowered the standard of its formation. Political influences created an an- 
tagonism between Spanish regular clergy and native secular clergy which often 
degenerated into a national and racial hatred. The overlapping of religious 
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authority between bishops and the regular clergy led to clashes into which 
the native secular clergy were inevitably drawn. Conciliar and synodal legis- 
lation of Spanish America was extended without modification to the Philip- 
pines. The attempt of Carlos III to cripple religious orders imposed full 
responsibility on a poorly trained native clergy, and led to disastrous results, 
the bitterness of which is still felt today. There still exists among the better 
families a notion that a religious vocation is a disgrace to the family. 


Anticlericalism, then, was rife when the Americans took over the Islands 
in 1898. The Church, in many respects, shared the antagonism against the 
Crown in the growing spirit of independence. The deportation of the Spanish 
regulars by the Americans left the Church without an adequately staffed 
and trained native clergy. For twenty years, too, non-Catholic, often Masonic, 
influences prevailed in the American Commission for government of the 
Philippines. Universal education was established, but modeled completely 
upon the American public school pattern. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


The present social and economic situation in the Philippines has deeprooted 
effects upon the rehabilitation and expansion of Catholic education in the 
Islands. In the Philippines, as in most oriental countries, a comparatively 
small privileged class largely controls social, political, business and financial 
life. The great mass of the people are poor, closely bound to the land and 
with little direct influence in public affairs. The sharp class distinctions 
between poverty and wealth, ignorance and cultivation have been lessened 
under American influence but are still potent factors in economy and gov- 
ernment. There has been comparatively little industrial development; the 
middle class, in many ways the bulwark of our American Catholic education, 
is very small in the Philippines. 


The havoc wrought by the war is almost beyond comprehension. Property 
damage was staggering. 50% of Manila was destroyed, 70% of Cebu, 75% 
of Iloilo, 90% of Zamboanga and 90% of Cagayan. Included in this wreckage 
were some of the most flourishing of the Catholic schools. The tax system 
has been deranged; people are seeking the assistance of government rather 
than paying taxes. It will take years to reestablish an adequate income 
from taxable sources, for the operation of both government and Church. Basic 
industry is still at a comparative standstill; agriculture has been seriously 
impaired. 

Inflation grew to huge proportions during the Japanese occupation. There 
was a serious disorganization of finances and of the economic system as a 
whole, caused by the use of large quantities of worthless Japanese military 
currency, by the wholesale destruction of deeds and documents, by arbitrary 
expropriation of properties. 

Health, never good in the Philippines, has declined appreciably. Tubercu- 
losis and other diseases have increased rapidly. Many hospitals were destroyed 
in the war, and countless qualified medical personnel lost their lives. 


Two months ago the Philippine government imposed stringent regulations 
and tariffs on all imports of goods and severely restricted the export of 
American dollars from the Islands in an attempt to stabilize the economy. A 
devaluation of the peso is expected. 

No one is quite sure just how serious the recent riotings in the Philippines 


will prove to be. Luzon is under martial law at the moment. The Hukbala- 
haps, under the direction of top Communists Balgos and Capadocia, celebrated 
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the eighth anniversary of the birth of the Huk movement with murder, pil- 
lage and devastation. More than forty-four civilians and members of the 
constabulary lost their lives. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


Such, then, is the milieu in which the Church has grown in the Philippines. 
Catholic education has faced these historical, political, economic and social 
factors very realistically; no less glorious than the first conversion of the 
Philippines has been the progress of the Church there in the past quarter 
century. 


With the deportation of the Spanish regulars by the United States, mis- 
sionaries came in large numbers from other countries to fill the thinned ranks 
of the clergy: Americans, Englishmen, Canadians, Australians, Irishmen, 
Germans, Belgians, Italians and Dutch. There are more than 350 Catholic 
universities, colleges and schools in the Philippines today. The Eucharistic 
Congress of 1939 has led to a vast increase of native vocations. For example, 
of the 349 Jesuits in the Philippines today, 168, or 48%, are native Filipinos. 


Two Catholic organizations have risen in the Philippines within the last 
ten years to exercise a vast and important influence on the national life. The 
Catholic Educational Association of the Philippines was founded just six 
months before the war began, but quickly reorganized after the liberation to 
re-establish Catholic education in a way that is little short of miraculous. 
The Catholic Welfare Organization rose from the smoking ruins of Manila 
as the Japanese retreated, and has performed immeasurable service to both 
the Church and the country in its relief work, its stimulation of united 
Catholic Action, its organizing of episcopal and ecclesiastical activities through- 
out the Islands, and its work for war damage claims. The origin and effective- 
ness of these two organizations is a saga in itself. 


The role of our Catholic schools in the Philippines may be summarized by 
an excerpt or two from a former Vice-Governor of the Philippines (1933-1935) 
and present professor of political science at the University of Michigan, Joseph 
Ralston Hayden: 


The private colleges and universities in the Philippines, especially those 
of the Catholic Church, hold the esteem of the people because a majority 
of the leaders in government, business, and the professions were trained 
wholly or in part within their walls... . 

As a part of its adjustment to the tremendous changes which occurred 
in the Philippines after the Islands passed under American sovereignty, 
the Catholic Church reorganized and modernized its educational work and 
brought it into the progressive spirit of the times. Santo Tomas has 
been transformed into one of the foremost universities of the Orient, 
combining with modern literary and professional training, classical 
scholarship and the cultural values inherent in that form of learning. 
In the trying period which lies ahead of the Philippines, and in the whole 
disordered world, moral and scholarly values such as Santo Tomas keeps 
alive are of inestimable worth to human society. . . . In academic stand- 
ards, equipment and high traditions, the Ateneo de Manila, developed by 
the Jesuits, is comparable with the private schools of America or the 
famed “public schools” of England. . . . Outside Manila the Catholic 
Church maintains schools comparable to those in Manila. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Crescent City in 1950 furnished the most ideal of settings for the 
development of the theme of the National Catholic Educational Association’s 
47th annual convention. 


The stage was set at the first general Secondary School Departmental ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, April 12, at which the convention’s theme, in 
its broader aspects and general relations to an educational program, was 
ably set forth with insistence on the fact that the world’s problems are our 
problems and in consequence Catholic educators have the task of sending 
their students out into the world with minds broad enough to embrace all 
men of all nations with a Christlike love. 


This was followed in the first sectional meeting by a more particularized 
discussion on the function of our social studies program as an implement to 
be used for the better understanding of the underlying principles of UNESCO. 
Since war begins in the mind of man, then peace, too, must begin in the 
mind—thus the necessity of reaching down into the school and examining 
its curriculum, its textbooks and its teachers from the viewpoint of interna- 
tional understanding. A direct challenge was made that we should be able 
to take what is naturally good from the UNESCO program and, through 
our Christian sociological and economie principles, supernaturalize it. 


In the panel on international understanding through co-curricular activi- 
ties it was brought out quite clearly that the library, dramatics, social 
activities, publications, athletics and clubs could and should and frequently 
do develop in the students a sympathetic understanding of those around them 
and thus pave the way for a wider understanding of the more complicated 
problems of the world in general. It was brought out that, in some places, 
athletic competition had been used as an opening wedge to break down 
hitherto impregnable racial segregation. It was also suggested that, lest we 
be accused of offensive ridicule leveled against a large portion of our fellow 
men, it might be wise to eliminate minstrels from our dramatic programs. 


In regard to the missions, holding, as we do, that real international under- 
standing can be effected only through the inculcation of Christian principles, 
it becomes self-evident that to make these Christian principles reach the 
uttermost parts of the world it is imperative, first, that we make our students 
in gener.] mission minded; second, that we make a determined drive to foster 
a far larger number of vocations, priests, brothers, sisters, for the mission 
fields; and third, that to do this we must have men and women in our 
schools who are specially trained for the development of vocations. 


In the areas of English, music and art, the field for developing world 
understanding is almost unlimited. The teaching of all the great master- 
pieces of all languages, the presentation of the music of the great composers 
of all nations, and the study of the paintings, sculpture and architecture of 
other days and times and places cannot but build up attitudes of interracial 
and international harmony. 


In the development of science for international understanding there is 
no such thing as the problem of the atomic bomb or of any other scientific 
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advancement; the problem centers around the man who uses scientific dis- 
coveries. Thus our Catholic students should be imbued with a comprehensive 
appreciation of their interdependence on their fellow men to the end that all 
the advantages of science be a common heritage rather than a merciless whip, 


The panel on modern languages gave serious attention to the real necessity 
of a common medium of exchanging ideas as-a must in our attempt at inter- 
national understanding. Thoughts are conveyed by means of words and so 
few Americans ever become adept in any foreign language. It was, there- 
fore, strongly suggested that our present language teaching should be so 
. revised both in content and method that our Catholic students be equipped 
in a much briefer period of time to exchange conversation in the languages 
which they are studying. It was also suggested that making our language 
classes more practically attractive might allure many more students to these 
classes. 


And, to place the proper emphasis just where it rightfully belongs, the 
panel on religion stressed the practical idea of individual worthy social 
living according to the gospel teachings with insistence on the fact that an 
individual Christlike life must necessarily beget a Christlike understanding 
of all children of Christ regardless of nation, color or creed. It was also 
very pointedly indicated that we must train our students away from the 
unreasonable ridicule and scorn they frequently feel and so often express 
regarding the ways and manners and characteristics of other peoples, if we 
are to instill into them the right attitude towards all men. This was applied 
particularly to our feelings towards Latin America. 


At the concluding panel on the practical contribution that our Catholic 
high schools should make toward the promotion of better international under- 
standing six gentlemen of as many foreign lands voiced the viewpoints of 
our fellow world citizens and all expressed the hope that the Catholic prin- 
ciples of international understanding would ultimately lead us all into a 
better world. 


The business meeting followed immediately. The Resolutions Committee 
of the Department having joined with the General Resolutions Committee, 
there were no departmental resolutions. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following suggestions for the 
coming year: 


President: Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President: Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 

Secretary: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 

Members of the General-Executive Board: Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. 
Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Columbus, 
Ohio 

New General Members of the Department. Executive Committee: Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Sister Mary Alicia, 
S.N.D., Cleveland, Ohio; Sister M. Alexandra, S.C.N.J., Convent Sta- 
tion, N.J. 


It was regularly moved, seconded and carried that the recommendations of 
the Nominating Committee be accepted unanimously. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


THOMAS A. LAWLESS, 0O.S.F.S.. 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sacred Heart School, New Orleans, La. 
April 11, 1950 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. Cox, President, at 4:30 P.M. 
accord with the theme of the convention. 
Dr. Cox asked Monsignor Goebel to say the opening prayer. 


The minutes of the October ‘meeting held in Chicago were read and 
approved. 


. Dr. Cox, in his own name and in the name of the Department, paid a 


high tribute of praise and appreciation to Sister Elaine and Father 
O’Neill for their invaluable services in effecting the Department’s pro- 
gram for the convention, quoting Monsignor Hochwalt as saying that 
this year’s Secondary School program was the most completely in 


. Brother Julius Kreshel read the report of the Committee on Regional 


Units, which was unanimously approved. 


. Brother Julius Kreshel read the report of the Committee on the Quar- 


terly Bulletin, which was unanimously approved. 


. Dr. Cox announced that the next national convention will be held at 


Cleveland, and that the next Executive Committee meeting will be 
held in Chicago about October 12, 1950. 


. On motion made by Monsignor Goebel, seconded by Brother Henry, and 


carried unanimously, it was decided that for the greater convenience 
of all concerned the October Chicago meeting be held at a convenient 
downtown hotel to be named later on. 


. At the suggestion of Dr. Cox, a rising tribute of congratulations was 


given to Brother Julius Kreshel in recognition of his celebration of 
fifty years in the religious life. 
Dr. Cox appointed the following to act as a nominating committee: 
Monsignor Goebel, Brother Mark, Brother Paul, Sister Elaine. 
Dr. Cox voiced the unanimous gratitude of the members of the Com- 
mittee to Father Peyton, Pastor of the Sacred Heart Church, and to 
Sister Elaine, Principal of the Sacred Heart School, for the gracious 
hospitality accorded to the Committee on this occasion. 
There being no further business, the meeting was concluded with 
prayer by Father Maline. 
THOMAS A. LAWLESS, 0.S.F.S., 
Secretary 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units reports that five regional units func- 
tioned the past year. We have, then, the following units who held meetings 
this past year: the California, the Hawaiian, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Midwest, and the Southern unit. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


Of these regional units the Southern Unit was the first to hold its annual 
meeting at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., December 1 and 2, 1949, under 
the chairmanship of Rev. C. J. Stallworth, S.J., Principal, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


At the opening session there was a Panel Discussion on “Secondary School 
Problems,” followed by “Administrative Problems” by Rev. John A. Elliott, 
Catholic High School for Boys, Memphis, Tenn.; “Curricular Problems” by 
Sister Mary Patricia, D.C., St. Matthew’s High School, Monroe, La.; and 
“Extra-Curricular Problems” by Brother Gabriel, F.S.C., Kirwin High School, 
Galveston, Tex. 


In a second session the following papers were presented: “Accrediting Agen- 
cies—Help or Hindrance?” Rev. Frederick O. Hughes, John Carroll High 
School, Birmingham, Ala.; “New Standards for Secondary Schools,” Rev. C. 
J. Stallworth, S.J., Jesuit High School, New Orleans, La.; “Athletics—Their 
Role in Our High School Program,” Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Mary- 
hurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo.; and, “The Catholic High School and A Gen- 
eral Education Program,” Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., Central Catholic 
High School, San Antonio, Tex. 


The officers of the Southern Unit are: 


Chairman: Bro. Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

Vice-Chairman: Rev. Frederick O. Hughes, John Carroll High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary: Sister Mary Theresa, O.P., Dominican Convent, New Orleans, 
La. 

Delegate: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., President, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met at the Academy of the Presentation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on January 27 and 28, 1950, under the auspices of His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. 


Delegates assisted at Holy Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. James T. 
O’Dowd, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, and listened to a sermon 
by the Very Rev. Benedict Blank, 0.P., Provincial of the Holy Name Province, 
Dominican Fathers. 

The morning of the first day was devoted to a general session, Rev. James 
N. Brown, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
presiding. Addresses of welcome were given by Rev. Mother M. Olivia, 
P.B.V.M., Mother General, Sisters of the Presentation and Rev. Patrick J. 
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Roche, Ph.D., Los Angeles, President of the California Unit. Rev. Thomas 
J. Quigley, Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., spoke 
on “Teaching Religion for Modern America,” the discussion leaders were: 
Rev. Darrell F. X. Finnegan, S.J., Loyola University, Los Angeles; Bro. S. 
Albert, F.S.C., San Joaquin Memorial High School, Fresno; Sister M. David, 
O.P., St. Mary’s High School, Stockton. 


The afternoon started with a general session, Rev. John T. Foudy, Ph.D., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, presiding. Mr. John F. 
Henning of the California State Federation of Labor spoke on “Social Re- 
sponsibilities of Catholic Graduates.” Following this were section meetings 
based upon Mr. Henning’s talk. The topics were: “A Family Living Course 
for Boys,” Mr. Val King, Secretary to the Mayor of San Francisco presiding, 
Bro. Bertram, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, Sacramento, speaker; 
“Problems in the Family Living Course for Girls,” Sister M. George Francis, 
B.V.M., Holy Family High School, Glendale, presiding, Sister M. Jude, S.M., 
Mercy High School, Burlingame, and Sister Patricia Marie, P.B.V.M., Acad- 
emy of the Presentation, San Francisco, speakers; “Christian Attitudes 
through the English Class,” Sister Marie Eucharista, S.N.D., Notre Dame 
High School, San Francisco, presiding, and Rev. Lawrence A. Ryan, Serra 
High School, San Mateo, the speaker. 


After a short recess, there was another general session, Rev. Raymond 
Renwald, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Sacramento, presiding, and 
Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, the 
speaker, on “Your Schools and Your Public.” 


The second day of the meeting opened with a general session on “Adjusting 
the Curriculum to the Student.” Presiding was Bro. Leo Rausch, S.M., 
Riordan High School, San Francisco; the speaker was Rev. Joseph Weyer, 
Catholic Girls High School, Los Angeles; and discussion leaders: Rev. 
Conan Lee, O.F.M., St. Elizabeth’s High School, Oakland; Bro. Enright, 
F.S.C.H., Cantwell High School, Montebello; and Sister Frances Mary, D.C., 
St. Vincent’s High School, San Francisco. 


A second general session followed, the subject “High Schools Interest Us 
Also,” Rev. Mark J. Hurley, Ph.D., presiding, Rev. James A. King, S.J., Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Sister Madeleine Maria, S.H.N., College of the Holy 
Names, and Sister M. Patricia, I.LH.N., Immaculate Heart Convent, Los An- 
geles, contributing. 


The afternoon began with a general session on “The Responsibility of the 
Catholic High School in the Transmission of Catholic Culture,’ Very Rev. 
James G. Dowling, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Monterey-Fresno, 
presiding, and Very Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, the speaker. 


The following papers were read at section meetings: “Christian Concepts 
of Authority and Discipline,’ Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa., Bro. 
William Cyril, F.S.C., Cathedral High School, Los Angeles, presiding; “New 
Developments in Gregg Shorthand,” Rev. Robert I. La Dow, Sister M. Patrick 
Joseph, P.B.V.M., Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco, presiding; 
“Oral English in High School,” Sister Frances de Chantal, S.H.N., Marin 
Catholic High School, San Rafael, “A Brief Announcement,” Burdette Fitz- 
gerald, Director, Pacific Southwest Region, Catholic Theater Conference, Sis- 
ter M. Michael, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, presiding; 
“What About the LINGUA NOSTRA Series?” Brother Charles Fahey, S.M., 
Riordan High School, San Francisco, and Sister Catherine Louise, C.S.J., 
Star of the Sea Academy, San Francisco, Sister Frances Marie, S.N.D., Notre 
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Dame High School, Marysville, presiding; “Lower Division Mathematics,” 
Sister Mary Clare, P.B.V.M., Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco, 
“Upper Division Mathematics,” Mr. J. Bernard Murphy, St. Ignatius High 
School, San Francisco, “Mathematics Requirements for College Entrance,” 
Sister Rose Gertrude, C.S.J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, ““Mathema- 
tics Skills Need Nourishment,” Bro. U. Alfred, F.S.C., Brother Visitor, Cali- 
fornia Province, Sister M. Colette, C.S.J., Star of the Sea Academy, San 
Francisco, presiding; “Modern Views of the Theory of Descent with Change,” 
Mr. Harold A. Harper, Ph.D., Department of Biology, University of San 
Francisco, Rev. Richard D. Spohn, S.J., President of Catholic Round Table 
of Science, San Francisco, presiding; “Social Sciences, Their Place in a 
Crowded Curriculum,” Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Los Angeles College, 
Sister Rita Marie, O.P., Immaculate Conception Academy, San Francisco, 
presiding. 

The meeting concluded with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament in 
the Auditorium by Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D. 


The officers of the California Unit are: 


Chairman: Bro. Bertram, F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister M. William, C.S.J., Our Lady of Peace Academy, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary: Rev. Joseph Weyer, Catholic Girls High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Delegate: Rev. John T. Foudy, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, 17, Calif. 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The annual meeting of this unit was held at St. Louis College and Sacred 
Hearts Academy, Honolulu, February 10, 1950, under the auspices of the 
Most Reverend James J. Sweeney, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu. The meeting 
was opened with Holy Mass, celebrated by Very Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, S.M., 
Provincial Superior, Marianists, in the St. Louis College Chapel, and the 
“Veni Creator” by the assembly. The opening address, on “Weaknesses in 
Modern Education,” was given by Rev. John H. McDonald, S.M., Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


The first discussion topic was “Chief Problems and Practical Suggestions 
for Improving Comprehension”; Sister Rose Eileen, O.P., acted as Chairman, 
and Sister M. Gerard, O.S.F., Secretary. 


After lunch, the general assembly listened to an address by the Most Rev. 
James J. Sweeney, D.D., at the Sacred Hearts Academy Auditorium. Rev. 
John H. McDonald, S.M., conducted a demonstration class, and was followed 
by Very Rev. Eugene Morin, SS.CC., who spoke on “The Need for Basic 
Principles in Modern Thought.” 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament closed the meeting. 

Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: 

Chairman: Rev. John H. McDonald, S.M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Honolulu, T.H. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister Mary de Paul, O.P., Regional Supervisor, Mary- 
knoll Schools, Honolulu. 

Secretary: Sister M. Gonzaga, O.S.F., Principal, St. Francis Convent, 
Honolulu. 

Delegate: Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Inspector-Treasurer of the 
Marianist Pacific Province, St. Louis College, Honolulu. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES UNIT 


The Middle Atlantic States Unit met at Archbishop Stepinac High School, 
White Plains, N. Y., February 22, 1950, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis X. Shea, 
V.F., Dean of Westchester County, presiding. The introduction was given by 
the Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, Ed.D., Chairman, and greetings by Rev. 
Joseph C. Krug, S.T.D., Principal, Archbishop Stepinac High School. 


The opening address was given by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Middleton, 
Ph.D., Secretary of Education, Archdiocese of New York, who spoke on “The 
Teacher’s Will to Teach.” He was followed by Henry E. Hein, Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal, James Monroe High School, the Bronx, whose topic was “Meeting 
Youth’s Varying Needs.” 


The afternoon session began with a panel discussion on “Scholastic Failures 
and Disciplinary Problems—Some Causes and Remedies”; contributing were: 
Thomas W. Mulrooney, Chairman, Director of Child Guidance, Wilmington; 
Rev. John A. Cartin, Rector, Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Henry J. Huesman, Principal, Central Catholic High School, Allentown; 
Sister M. Daniel, S.S.J., Prefect of Discipline, Little Flower Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia; and Sister M. George, S.M., Directress of Guidance, 
Camden Catholic High School, Camden. 


A second panel discussion was on the topic, “Responsibility of the Teacher 
Toward the Pupil.” Contributing were: Brother Vincent Dominic, F.M.S., 
Chairman, Director of Brothers, Cardinal Hayes High School, The Bronx; 
Brother Anselm Thomas, F.S.C., Guidance Director, Bishop Loughlin Mem- 
orial High School, Brooklyn; Sister Mary Bernardita, S.C., Supervisor, Sisters 
of Charity, Mount Saint Vincent, Riverdale; and Brother Patrick J. Reilly, 
F.S.C.H., Vocation Director, Christian Brothers of Ireland, New Rochelle. 


Officers of the Middle Atlantic States Unit are: 


Chairman: Rev. Henry J. Huesman, Principal, Allentown Catholic High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman: Brother Leroy, C.F.X., Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Secretary: Sister M. Alexandra, S.C., Community Supervisor, Sisters of 
Charity, Convent Station, N. J. 

Delegate: Rev. Adolph Baum, Rector, St. James Catholic High School, 
Chester, Pa. 


MIDWEST SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The Midwest Secondary School Department held its annual meeting at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1950, Very Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, 
Ph.D., presiding. The theme of the meeting was “The Christian Family.” 


Papers read in the morning were: “Preparation for Catholic Family,” 
Rev. John O’Brien, Ph.D., University of Notre Dame; “The Catholic Family 
of the Future,” Mr. Emerson Hynes, St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn.; “The Secondary School and the Family,” Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley, Wilmette, Tl. 


After the luncheon, the assembly listened to an address, “Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes Towards Catholic Family Living,” by the Most Rev. Peter W. Bartho- 
lome, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. In the afternoon session 
two more papers were read: “The Curriculum and Problems of Living,” 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C.; and, “Improving Parent-Teacher 
Relations,” Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Officers of the Midwest Secondary School Department are: 


Chairman: Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 
Vice-Chairman: Sister Marita, S.C.C., The Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, III. 
Secretary: Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., Principal, Coyle High School, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Delegate: Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S. M., Chairman 
LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J., Southern Unit 
JOHN T. Foupy, California Unit 

BROTHER JAMES WIPFIELD, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
ADOLPH BAuM, Middle Atlantic States Unit 
BROTHER JULIUS EpGaR, F.S.C., Midwest Unit 
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REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in October, Janu- 
ary, April, and July by the National Catholic Educational Association in the 
interest of the Secondary School Regional Units of this Association. It is 
issued free of charge to all institutional members of the Secondary School 
Department, N.C.E.A. Copies are also sent to members of the General 
Executive Board, to members of the Executive Committee of the College and 
University Department, to the members of the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary School Department, and all superintendents of diocesan school 
systems. 


Since the last national convention of the N.C.E.A. regular issues have 
appeared in April, July, October, and January. The April issue for 1950 is 
now on the press. 


The cost for printing and mailing 1,000 copies of the last four issues totaled 
$1,215.43, or about an average of $305.14 an issue. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin 


T. LEo KEAVENY, Little Falls, Minn., Chairman 

BROTHER WILLIAM MANG, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
SIsTER M. JOAN, O.P., Chicago, Il. 

BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo., Editor 
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ADDRESSES 
GLOBAL MINDS FOR AN AIR WORLD 


JOHN H. FURBAY, DIRECTOR, AIR WORLD EDUCATION 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


Some writers have said that the airplane is going to change civilization and 
culture as radically as did the Industrial Revolution. People who live in 
the transition years between one epoch and another almost never realize that 
one period is ending and another beginning. Thus the man-in-the-street does 
not yet comprehend what the new air world will do to him and for him. 


It is an historical fact that patterns of culture follow routes of trade. 
‘Much of the early literature, music, art, and great works of architecture 
arose where trade and transportation were best developed—around the Medi- 
terranean. Here evolved the great culture of Egypt, later of the Greeks, 
then of the Romans. For several thousand years this culture didn’t get 
far away from the Mediterranean. Why? Because of transportation. Aside 
from carrying things on one’s back, the only means of travel in those days 
was on water. The peoples could sail from one side of the Mediterranean to 
the other and exchange both goods and ideas. 


Norpic CAVEMEN 


As a result of this interchange some of the earliest universities and libraries 
sprang up in North Africa. Greece and Rome became great cultural centers. 
But, during all these great developments, most of the ancestors of those of 
us who came from North European stock were still uncivilized; they hadn’t 
come out of the caves yet. Isolated from the culture which was thriving 
around the Mediterranean they were at least four thousand years behind. 
Great works of poetry, music, art, literature—all of these things were by- 
passing them. As culture of the world revolved around the centers of trans- 
portation, Northern Europeans were left out of the stream of civilization. 


ROADS AND CULTURE 


When the civilization of the Egyptians and the Greeks fell into the hands 
of the Romans, who were more aggressive, there opened a new epic in man’s 
history. The Romans built roads, good stone roads, so solid that you can 
still ride over some of them which were built nearly two thousand years 
ago. They extended their roads forming a network ultimately opening up 
the uncivilized isolated areas of North Europe and the British Isles, giving 
them their first direct contact with the civilization of the Mediterranean. 
They carried with them Roman political theories, language and philosophy, 
and the Christian religion. Through that genius for organization, for whith 
the Romans were famous, they planted throughout Europe the civilization and 
culture of the Mediterranean which was later to be carried by improved 
means of sea transportation to America, 

Up to this time and for many more centuries the world was limited by land 
and water transportation. Now that civilization has come to the era in 
which man has left the earth and its barriers and has taken to the air, new 
methods have become necessary for both peace and war. We used to think that 
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a nation which controlled the seas could control the world. We used to think 
that mountains could stop armies, but now we have seen men, tanks, guns 
and ammunition, whole hospital units—everything necessary to carry out a 
campaign—delivered right over any bottle-neck of the seas, mountains, deserts 
and Maginot Lines. We have had to revise the tactics of fighting in an 
air world where man is no longer earthbound. Even a seaport is no longer 
necessary for a jumping-off place, as we can take off by air for any part of 
the world from such inland places as Kansas City or Minneapolis. 


The airplane is destined to bring about shifts in population. There will be 
new cities because of the new transportation routes. I was in one a few weeks 
ago: Gander, Newfoundland, right out in the wilderness where there was 
nothing at all before airplanes opened it up. 


NEW MARKETS 


Aerial transport will not do away with railroads but will probably enhance 
their business as long as everything must arrive at the airports by surface 
transportation. In addition, the airplane is opening vast new markets which 
will mean more business for all forms of transportation. I have seen towns 
in South America without a highway or railroad which were, for centuries, 
totally isolated. Now airplanes are dropping right into those cities, bringing 
them in touch with every other city in South America and with the world. 
I have seen planes bringing in loads of cement for new buildings, shipments 
of American-made merchandise for the local stores, medicines for the ill. 
Planes now transport all sorts of things over the world to places where we 
could not travel before the plane came. 


Cities which, within the next few years, have not developed good airport 
landing facilities for this new world of aerial transportation are going to 
be on their way out as much as were the cities a generation ago which failed 
to provide themselves good railroad facilities. 


A CHANGING CONCEPT 


This air world is bringing a change in man’s ideas of geography. We 
were taught that the earth is round. Yet most of our maps tell us the earth 
is flat. It is an unfortunate contradiction of ideas. When we entered the 
last war the Air Force found that one of its biggest jobs was to teach global 
geography, the concept of our earth as a globe. We had learned too much 
geography from flat maps that can never be wholly accurate. We were too 
accustomed to the Mercator Projection. It is true that at the equator the 
Mercator Projection is completely accurate, but the farther north and the 
farther south one goes, the more inaccurate this map becomes. Mercator’s 
projection makes Greenland and Iceland appear many times their actual 
size. Look at such a map, then look at a globe, and you will see these dis- 
proportions. The newer polar projection maps are in many ways better, but 
we need to study geography much more from globes. 


The Air Age gives us many new concepts of direction. If we are going 
to Europe from Kansas City, the shortest way is not to New York, then east 
across the ocean as travel by surface transportation has always implied. We 
leave Kansas City in a northeast direction and proceed to Paris, leaving the 
United States at either Chicago or Detroit. This is a different concept of 
direction and space from that used by railroads and ships. Suppose we are 
flying from Kansas City to China. Do we take a plane to California con- 
tinuing on via Honolulu to China? No, we go northward from Kansas City 
to China, taking off from Chicago or Minneapolis. These are the jumping- 
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off-places for China and the Orient now, and the routes go north by northwest 
through Alaska. 


AN IMPORTANT DIRECTION 


North is destined to be an important direction in this Air Age. The 
reason is this: In the northern hemisphere lie the major populations of the 
world—the Orient and Russia, the Middle East, Europe, and North America. 
If you connect the United States directly by air with any of these other 
areas of population, whether Paris, Cairo, Moscow, or Shanghai, you find 
that the routes go northward. It should also be pointed out that, if we 
fight another war, it will likely be an aerial war fought through the arctic 
zone, right over the top of the world. Peacetime trade and passenger traffic 
are now going far to the north over the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, skirting 
the arctic circle. As a result, new population centers are springing up along 
those northern air routes. Perhaps if Horace Greeley were alive he would 
want to revise his “Go West, young man,” to match the new Air Age, advising, 
“Go North, young man, go North.” 


There are other respects in which we are changing our ideas of geogra- 
phy. The world has shrunk in size and distance. During a two week vaca- 
tion we once could get no farther than a few hundred miles from home, but 
today we can go around the world in that length of time and spend eleven 
days of it fishing in as many different countries if we like. Now we can have 
breakfast in Chicago, afternoon tea in Ireland, and dinner in Paris—all the 
same day. That is quite a different kind of world from father’s and grand- 
father’s. And as the world shrinks in distance, it expands the horizons for 
each of us since we can go so much farther in a given length of time. 


In Chicago recently I met a business man who had just flown in from Paris. 
He said that in less than a month he had made three trips to Paris. In 
setting up branches of his business all over Europe, he maintains one office 
in Chicago and another in Paris, and commutes back and forth. He is one 
of many who do the same thing. His world has suddenly expanded and he 
can carry on business in what were once considered faraway places. TWA, 
first to fly passengers coast-to-coast as a transcontinental airline, has had 
a similar experience in becoming Trans World Airline. This far-reaching 
expansion requires a whole new concept of business—the global concept. 


TASK OF PREPARATION 


The airplane may be bringing together the people of the world faster than 
they are ready for it. We have a big task to prepare the minds of people 
for living and doing business in one world. We are still thinking too much 
in the horse-and-buggy days. 

We must get acquainted with our new global neighbors. If the farthest is 
less than forty hours away by air, we can’t call them “foreigners” any more. 
The whole concept of other nationalities being alien to us has to go. And 
if we are going to get along with these peoples as our neighbors, we are 
going to have to know who they are and what they are like. Let’s take a 
look at them. j; 


Our WoRLD NEIGHBORS 


What are our world neighbors like racially? When we start traveling, we 
are amazed to find out that the civilization in which the white man is god 
simply doesn’t hold in most of the world. To those who believe the white 
man is the most important creature on earth and that he runs this world, 
it is a shock to discover that the white race is only a minority race, and a 
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very small minority at that; that over three-fourths of the world’s population 
is colored, mostly brown (and there is no yellow or red race, these are also 
brown). Both the white race and the Negro race are minority groups, and, 
if our thinking on race problems hasn’t progressed beyond these groups, 
we have missed most of the world’s population. 


Whether we like it or not, we are going to have to change our notions 
of the superiority of the white race. One finds out if he travels much that 
there are smart people among all shades of skin. Those people who carried 
on the civilization of the world for five thousand years did not have Nordic 
white skins, yet they gave us all the seeds of the culture in which we pride 
ourselves today. While many white people still look down on all colored 
peoples as inferior, the reverse is also a fact little known to most of us; 
that many of the colored race definitely look down on us as being inferior, 
saying, “These white people are only babes in the woods of culture. They 
only got civilized day before yesterday.” They rationalize, “We had culture 
long before they crawled out of their caves.” This is, of course, a truth 
we haven’t talked much about. 


This prejudice against non-whites very definitely requires us to re-orient 
ourselves, particularly in our relations with the brown peoples. Our ideas 
of colored peoples is pretty much limited to Negroes. The boys in the service 
had a difficult time while abroad trying to figure out who was white and 
who wasn’t. I will never forget the story about a USO dance one night in 
Cairo. There had been an argument about who should be admitted. The 
boys still had the notion that being white really mattered, but they couldn’t 
arrive at a definition as to who was white and who wasn’t. They finally 
decided on a way to determine this. They got a brown paper bag and hung 
it by the door, and then had an MP stand guard by it. They instructed him: 
“Look at each arriving guest and if his skin is as light or lighter than the 
brown paper bag, let him in—he is a white man! But if his skin is as dark 
or darker, keep him out—he is not a white man!” 


MENTAL ADJUSTMENT 


In developing our civilization we have lived in comparative isolation and 
haven’t realized what the rest of the world was like. And now that the world 
is at our doorstep, we are going to have to do considerable mental adjusting, 
and in so doing many prejudices will have to go. Prejudice is taught, it is 
not born. A white boy who had lived in Africa and the Near East as a 
child, and had known very few white playmates was returning to the United 
States to go to school. He met his cousin for the first time when he arrived 
in New York, and his first observation was, “My gosh, Pop, she’s white.” He 
had a child’s point of view. He had never heard any talk about white people 
being superior. He had played with the brown children all his life and, to 
him, they were all just kids, people with whom he had had lots of fun. Per- 
haps that is the kind of concept we adults are going to have to develop: that 
we are not white or brown or black, but that we are all people—the human 
race, 


We also are going to have to revise our notions of religion. Brought 
up in a predominantly Christian country where it is often difficult for the 
various branches of the same religion to get along together, we find it even 
more difficult to accept the many non-Christian religious philosophies which © 
the majority of the world still follows. But those of us who have lived with 
peoples who believe in Mohammedanism, Confucianism, or Buddhism find 
that their religions actually serve them well. We are all talking about the 
same God, whether we call Him Allah or something else; and who are we 
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to say that theirs isn’t a good religion for them? On only one thing can 
we be dogmatic: that any religion is better than no religion. 


NEEDED: LINGUISTS 


We are going to have to get used to neighbors not only with different 
colored skins and with different religions, but neighbors speaking different 
languages. We are a one-language country. American travelers are em- 
barrassed on finding that so many other peoples speak several languages. We 
are probably the only major country in the world whose educated class speaks 
only one language—their mother tongue. This is a real problem for airlines 
and other business firms who are trying to staff their offices in several coun- 
tries. Where are they going to find American employees who can speak 
several languages? A business representative can’t say to a prospective cus- 
tomer, “If you only knew English, I have something good I could sell you.” 
We must learn other languages if we are going to have a place of leadership 
in the world, either commercial or political. 


THE TOURIST QUESTION - 


Now what about the tourists? It is time we are beginning to prepare them 
to travel intelligently. Only when they go to another country, aware that 
the people of that country may have developed some things better than we 
have, can they profit by their contacts. It may be music, art, poetry, philos- 
ophy, or a sense of humor, as in Ireland. Before we travel abroad, let’s learn 
to look for things others have done better than we have. Then we shall be 
prepared to travel and to make friends. Where airplanes have dropped mis- 
siles of destruction, they can now bring together peoples who wish to be 
neighbors. It is the boundaries of our minds that are keeping the world 
apart. Airplanes can transport people; but the real job is going to be to 
break down the barriers in the thinking of the people who travel and to 
build a world of friendship, understanding and appreciation. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


REV. CYRIL F. MEYER, C.M., Ph.D., DEAN, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


To say that the world is getting smaller in the sense that modern facilities 
of communication have made us geographically into one world would startle 
no one. Actually, Wendell Willkie tried to prove the point by making a 
trip around the world in a remarkably short time. But the ease with which 
men in the United States can communicate with men in Europe—at least 
certain parts of Europe—with men in Asia and Africa and South America, 
has created problems which did not exist in the days when men in Wash- 
ington were ignorant of what men in Leningrad were thinking or doing. It 
would appear that progress often gives birth to problems more difficult than 
those which it solves. 


The modern facility of quick and easy communication has made us more 
aware than ever before of the differences between ourselves and other people, 
between our cultures and theirs, between our ideals and theirs. For it seems 
natural that one people in evaluating what another has done, in appraising 
their customs, their achievements and culture should use as a standard what 
they consider to be desirable for themselves. We Americans, for example, 
are inclined to look down our noses at people who do not have electric 
lights, who. are not acquainted with telephones, who do not erect tall build- 
ings. On the other hand the very people for whom we have a condescending 
respect may look at us and feel sorry for our smugness which is based for 
the most part on economic rather than intellectual or spiritual superiority. 
If each one persists in looking at things from his own viewpoint, inevitably, 
instead of getting closer, people of the world will grow farther and farther 
apart. 

Our problem, therefore, is to bring people closer together. What is the 
best way to do this? I suppose the answer is to span the gap which separates 
one human mind from another. Many tensions between human individuals 
are. removed when those concerned sit down and honestly and fairly examine 
all available evidence. In an honest unfolding of minds around a conference 
table new lights shine; objects are seen from different angles; emotional 
blocks are removed; mutual understanding takes the place of mutual mis- 
understanding. Basically what is accomplished between different individuals 
living in the same city, bringing to the meeting of minds backgrounds that 
are fundamentally ‘similar, must be- sought in relations between the nations 
of the world. 

Here, of course, difficulties are found which do not exist when individuals 
deal with others as individuals. Each country is made up of many varied 
elements. Each country for the most part is split into a majority group 
in power and minority groups, who hold viewpoints different from those held 
by the majority...While itis desirable that in dealing with other countries 
each country should present a unity of all parties, it is inevitable that this 
is not always obtainable. It is not surprising under. the circumstances that 
confusion, suspicion and misunderstanding mar international relationships. 

Today all men of good will are keenly conscious of the need of establishing 
world unity. Over their heads hangs the threat of the devastating destruc- 
tiveness of the atom bomb and more recently of the H-bomb. After World 
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War I many of the major countries of the world, the United States excepted, 
formed the League of Nations. Its primary objective was to establish a 
world order of tranquillity. That attempt failed. For in 1939 World War II 
was ushered in when the Germans invaded Poland. Nothing daunted by or 
perhaps even urged on by the greater ,wreckage of World War II, other 
men under the leadership of our late President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
are presently trying to build on the ruins of the League of Nations a new 
organization called rather appropriately the United Nations. The unique 
role of educators in laying the foundations of this order of things has been 
recognized and a special part of the United Nations organization is called 
UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


Every superstructure must rest on a foundation. Unless the foundation is 
solid, the superstructure is in constant danger of toppling over. If men 
would build international understanding, they must be like the man building 
a house to whom our Divine Saviour referred “who digged deep and laid the 
foundation on a rock. And when a flood came, the stream beat vehemently 
upon that house and it could not shake it; for it was founded on a rock” (Luke 
VI, v. 48). No matter what superstructure for world peace which men may 
erect, it will be vehemently beset by the floods of hatred, mistrust, the doctrine 
of utility as a basis of right, and the hard spirit of cold egoism. The 
foundation which can support a superstructure opposed by the tremendous 
power of such floods must, indeed, be unusually strong. To educators has 
been assigned the task of helping, at least, to lay this foundation on which 
will rest the house of international understanding. 


The foundation of international understanding will not be made up of a 
single element. International understanding must rest on many different 
things. I am concerned with pointing out the religious basis of international 
understanding. 


Of course, we Catholics are often accused of making things too simple by 
reducing them to some phase of religion. I suppose our influence on the 
thinking of many men and women today is practically nil because they have 
built up in their minds a prejudice against religion. They may have been 
impressed by unhappy evidences of the right religion poorly applied or the 
wrong religion logically applied to a solution of life’s many problems. In 
any case they will have no truck with religion. To mention the name is like 
waving a red flag in front of a bull. At the risk of annoying the irreligious 
I should like to say that I am convinced that no real hope of international 
understanding exists if you try to build it on a foundation from which all 
religion is excluded. 


It is difficult to see how the nations of the world can be brought together 
in an order of tranquillity and understanding until they have found common 
answers to the questions: “Why does man exist?” and “What is society for?” 
They may be powered into an appearance of unity and understanding by eco- 
nomic threats or by the fear of reprisals of another kind if they do not fall in 
line. But there is no solid lasting basis to that kind of understanding. If 
men in general do not agree that neither man nor society is self-made but 
both exist only through the creative power of.God, it is difficult to conceive 
how there can ever be a fruitful meeting of minds. The world has drifted 
so far from its mooririgs that the first problem which confronts us is to 
bring it back to its proper center which is God. 


Even those who have no special liking for Catholics or the Catholic Church 
will admit the spiritual head of the Roman Catholic Church is in a very 
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good position to know what is basically wrong with the world. Whatever 
his own racial attachments, he occupies a supra-national position. Our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his very first encyclical, Summi Ponti- 
ficatus, high-lighted the religious basis of international understanding. 
Writing in 1939, when it was quite evident that the war would eventually 
become global, he analyzed certain basic factors which explained why the 
world was in such a horrible mess. He wrote: “Before all else it is certain 
that the radical and ultimate cause of the evils which we deplore in modern 
society is the denial and rejection of a universal norm of morality as well 
for individual and social life as for international relations; we mean the 
disregard, so common nowadays and the forgetfulness of the natural law 
itself, which has its foundation in God.” 


Note well that he does not appeal to the laws of the Catholic Church nor 
to the teaching of the moral theologians of the Catholic Church. He appeals 
to the natural law which man, simply because he is man, can know by the 
light of his own natural reason. This is the first stone of the foundation 
of international understanding. Men must be made conscious of the natural 
law. But this will be realized only when they know God. For “when God 
is denied, every basis of morality is undermined; the voice of conscience is 
stilled or at any rate grows very faint, that voice which teaches even to the 
illiterate and uncivilized tribes what is good and what is bad, what lawful 
and what forbidden, and makes men feel themselves responsible for their 
actions to a Supreme Judge.” 


Here is an appeal to something which could not possibly be more funda- 
mental. Catholic educators teaching in Catholic institutions are in no way 
impeded in trying to make this lesson clear to their own students. All of 
their educative experience centers around the supreme position of God and 
themselves as His children obliged to follow His law. From the neatly printed 
or sketched cards proclaiming to young eyes: “God sees me” to the daily 
catechism lesson in the elementary grades the child is made to realize the 
existence of God and the importance of keeping His law. 


But our problem seems to be so to charge our students with this funda- 
mental principle that God is the center of things that when they leave our 
educational care they will influence the thinking of others and will make 
them conscious of the relationship which exists between them and God. 


This’ is unquestionably a man-sized order. There is no one better fitted 
to fulfill it than we are. For if our educators, so many of whom are men 
and women dedicated to the special service of God by the vows of religion, 
can not make God better known and better loved through the opportunities 
afforded them by their educational activities, then who can do it? I am not 
prepared to accept the completely pessimistic view that the task is impossible 
of fulfillment. No one whose soul is fed with divine grace should be so faint- 
hearted that he is prepared to give up the struggle at the sight of the 
obstacles to be overcome. We may think that our position today is analogous 
to that of the apostles when the storm broke suddenly over the waters of 
Lake Genesareth, when the waves tossed their frail bark with such abandon 
that they were sure the boat would be capsized and all in it drowned. But 
now, as then, the Master is in the ship and what we can never do on our 
own, we can do with His help. 


Another stone in the religious foundation of international understanding 
is indicated by Pius XII when he lays a sure finger on one of the errors 


Principles for Peace * C.W.C., Washington 1943), page 594, #1398. 
*Ibid., page 594, #1898 
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which flow from religious and moral agnosticism. He says that it is “the 
forgetfulness of that law of human solidarity and charity, which is dictated 
and imposed by our common origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in all men to whatever people they belong and by the redeeming sacrifice 
offered by Jesus Christ on the altar of the cross to His heavenly Father on 
behalf of sinful mankind.’” 


Here is presented another challenge to Catholic educators. In company 
with all believing Jews and Christians we accept the story of the creation 
of man unfolded in the Book of Genesis. We are sure that man has been 
created in the image and likeness of God, that each human being alive today 
has sprung from the first human couple, Adam and Eve. We accept completely 
the fact of the common origin of man. 


To his common origin we add an equality of rational nature. No matter 
how widely different men may appear at different rungs of the social, educa- 
tional or economic ladder, there is no essential difference between them. The 
Ph.D. conducting a research project in some jungle fastness may appear 
poles apart from the native African who carries his supplies on his back. 
But basically they have the same reactions. Scratch the Ph.D. long enough 
and hard enough and you will discover that the differences between him and 
the black man who trots the jungle path ahead of him are at the best tenuous. 


We are also convinced that man has a right to the same basic means for 
survival and development. He must have this right for we hold that, enriched 
by God with supernatural gifts and privileges, he has been destined by Him 
to an eternal and ineffable happiness. 


Because of these convictions we should make a real, solid contribution 
to the development of international understanding. For ours is the task of 
sending our students into the world with minds broad enough to embrace 
all men of all nations; keen enough to see beneath their accidental differences 
the golden thread of a common origin, common nature and common destiny; 
strong enough to resist the solicitations of emotional bias or the pleas of 
special interests. If we are doing our jobs as Catholic educators, we are 
warming the hearts of our students with a Christlike love for all men whether 
they be Catholics or non-Catholics, believers or non-believers. 


But there are some who think that no matter what our efforts this cannot 
be done. In the Spring issue of The American Scholar Mr. Bernard Liebson, 
principal of a public high school in New York City, has contributed an article 
entitled: “Public Funds and the Public Schools.” His main line of argument 
in favor of public funds for public schools only, including what are called 
“auxiliary services,” rests on the. proposition that sectarian and private schools 
foster what he calls after the sociologists “ethnocentrism.” By “ethnocen- 
trism’”’ he understands “a feeling that one’s own group is superior to other 


groups.” This feeling is the source of prejudice which is the “undisputed 


precursor to anti-democratic thought and action.” His indictment of private 


education is as follows: ‘The sectarian school, the private school that em- 


phasizes a certain economic status, and the ‘public’ school which enforces 
segregation on an out-group, create the very conditions that it is the function 
of the public school to counteract. The inter-group contact, so vital in the 
breakdown or, what is more important, the prevention of prejudice is lacking 
in the non-public school. Even if those schools were to preach the equality 
of the out-groups, the facts that the child is segregated, that he is made 
over-conscious of his own group’s solidarity, that he lacks contact with chil- 
dren from other groups, and that he is under the influence of teachers 


Jbid., page 596, #1404. 
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taken only from his own group or carefully screened to reflect the prejudices 
of his own group, serve to intensify his ethnocentrism, and thus represent 
the antithesis of the program in democracy’s public schools,’ 


The application of his position to the use of public funds, if logical, is a 
bit startling. He explains that “withholding these funds is not, as has 
been claimed, to discriminate against the children of private schools; rather, 
to withdraw these children from the public schools is to deprive them of the 
very essence of a democratic education.’ 


I am not interested here in determining whether or not the application 
of his position to the use of public funds for services auxiliary to sectarian 
and private education is justified or not. I am very much concerned, how- 
ever, by his stand that the sectarian school by its very nature promotes 
prejudice and is anti-democratic. For the implications as they affect inter- 
national understanding are serious. 


Reluctantly I refer to the extrinsic argument that in the last war the 
graduates of sectarian and private institutions demonstrated their love for 
democracy by distinguished service. They found no difficulty in mingling 
with those who belonged to what Mr. Liebson calls the “out-groups.” Without 
losing their right to be different as individual Americans, they fought for 
democracy not because it was expedient, but because they perceived a rela- 
tionship between the ideals of democracy and the religious basis of democ- 
racy’s great principle of respect for the dignity of the human individual. 


Intrinsically I see two flaws in the line of reasoning taken by Mr. Liebson. 
In the first place it must be recognized frankly that his concept of democracy 
reflects a departure from the concept of our founding fathers. In his motion 
picture: “You Can Change the World,” Father James Keller makes quite a 
point of showing that in preparing the Declaration of Independence the 
founding fathers went out of their way to relate their concept of democracy 
to Almighty God. Mr. Liebson exalts an education which saps the very 
foundations of democracy by divorcing them from their source. He presents 
that secularist concept of education which ignoring, if not denying, the 
supreme dominion of God over His creatures, makes the problem of inter- 
national understanding much more difficult than it need be. Sectarian 
education, whether Jewish, Protestant or Catholic, emphasizing the common 
origin of man, the common nature and common destiny of man by its very 
nature, does not create prejudice nor does it necessarily foster Mr. Liebson’s 
“bete noire” ethnocentrism. 


In the second place I think Mr. Liebson is a trifle naive in assuming that 
public education eliminates “out-groups” and “in-groups.’” He manifests a 
failure to appreciate that actually along with essential similarity, accidental 
differences between individuals do exist. In every public school in the coun- 
try, you have “in-groups” and “out-groups.” You have those whose tastes, 
whose accomplishments separate them from those around them. Is he so 
naive as to think that the minority groups in the city colleges of New York 
have no sense of belonging to the “out-group?” He seems to think that there 
is less risk of the public school developing “prejudicial feelings towards 
others” than a sectarian and private school. I seriously question this. 


Like so many other American educators he clings to the vain illusion that 
without teaching man that he must respect his fellowman because he, too, 
has been created by God, because he, too, has the same common origin, nature 
and destiny you can persuade him in the sacred name of a Godless democracy 


‘The American Scholar, Spring, 1950, page 220. 
‘Ibid., page 221. 
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to forswear “all prejudicial feelings towards others.” I believe that this is 
a vain hope. 


I think, however, that without accepting Mr. Liebson’s thesis we would 
do well to examine our educational consciences. It is possible for us Catholic 
educators theoretically to hold fast to the principle of the common origin, 
nature and destiny of man and at the same time to commit “per accidens” 
the very sin which he alleges we commit “per se.” “Per se” we should be 
the last people in the world to set up “out-groups” and “in-groups.” But I 
am yet to become fully persuaded that some of our Catholic institutions of 
learning do not tend by the atmosphere they create in their institutions to 
turn out snobs. Charge it, if you will, to immoderate enthusiasm for one’s 
own community. Check it down, if you prefer, to the magnificent illusion of 
educational superiority. However you may wish to explain it, it leaves us 
vulnerable to the very charge which Mr. Liebson has made and does a real 
disservice to the cause of international understanding. 


The years ahead may prove that we were not strong enough to change the 
present direction of men’s thinking. They may show that we have failed to 
send forth from our institutions of learning enough men and women con- 
vinced that God is the center of their lives and His law their standard of 
action, convinced practically of the common origin, nature and destiny of 
man. They may show that actually we have done a poor job of laying the 
religious foundations of international understanding. I make no pretense 
of being a prophet. But I do hope that whatever the record will show, 
whatever our achievement or our failure, each of us in his own sphere of 
activity will have done his very best. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


International understanding is a complex concept with intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional aspects, and hence it does not lend itself to easy 
definition. If we were to essay a description of the citizen of the world, we 
would say that he is one who constantly acquires, evaluates, and interrelates 
facts about international affairs; develops feelings and attitudes of sympathy 
and unity toward all peoples; and attempts to apply, through individual or 
group action, the principles of good international relations in his country 
and in other countries, with the ultimate aim of achieving world peace and 
civilization. 

If we hope to develop international understanding through our secondary 
school courses in sociology and economics, our approach must be on these 
three levels of mind, heart, and will. While this is easily stated as a proposi- 
tion, its execution is rendered difficult by the fact that man is a unity and 
not divided into three parts each of which we can conquer separately. Evi- 
dently, there is a close interrelationship between knowledge, emotions, and 
will, each influencing the other and none of them completely dominating 
human conduct. However, for purposes of discussion, it will do no harm to 
treat each separately. 


In the realm of knowledge, what can we accomplish in our sociology and 
economics courses? This part of our task has three aspects: the imparting 
of information, the correction of misinformation, and the attempt to develop 
habits of critical thinking so that sources will be checked and interrelation- 
ships detected. 


Presentation of information will be both general and specific. In sociology, 
we will try to impress on students such basic truths as these: that man is 
naturally a social being; that the fundamentals of human nature are the 
same all over; that there is nothing in human nature which makes war 
inevitable; and that the best anthropological evidence supports a theory of 
the unity of all peoples. In economics courses we can give international inter- 
pretations of the law of supply and demand, discuss some of the intricacies 
of international exchange, and show important relationships between economic 
and political policies. As to specific information about various countries, 
many teachers are discouraged by the magnitude of the task. For them 
we may recall what one writer points out, that an intensive study of one 
or a few problems will develop the student’s knowledge in many other areas.’ 
Thus, in sociology courses, intensive studies of world population, the United 


1903 Zilliacus, “International Understanding Is Not Enough,” New Era, 30:176 (September, 
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Nations, Israel, our China policy, or the culture of Latin American nations 
will bring to the fore many other problems and offer many opportunities 
for the application of sound principles of international relations. In eco- 
nomics courses, discussions of the Econmic Cooperation Administration, na- 
tionalization in England, German rearmament, or the relationship between 
the Atlantic Pact and the federal budget will help students develop more 
adequate bases for judging many other world economic and social problems, 

Correction of misinformation on international affairs offers a greater chal- 
lenge to the social science teacher since in many cases it is not so much e 
matter of being misinformed as of being misinformed and prejudiced—in 
brief, both the intellectual and the emotional sides of man’s nature are 
involved. One of the best means of overcoming misinformation is to have 
the correction come from the students themselves. If a student reads up 
on a topic and discovers material which contradicts his false beliefs, or if 
his position is questioned by a fellow student in a panel discussion, he is 
more likely to change than if the correction is made in a bald assertion by 
the teacher. Another effective technique is to avoid a direct, public chal- 
lenge with possible concomitant humiliation and ridicule. Rather, take the 
student aside quietly later, advise that he read certain material, and do 
not bolster his prejudice by forcing him to defend it in public in order to 
preserve his self-respect. 

Our third problem on the intellectual level—that of developing habits of 
critical thinking—is perhaps the most difficult of all, considering the imma- 
ture, adolescent minds that we have to deal with. However, we can do 
certain things. We can supply students with half a dozen sources on a 
particular topic and have them compare discrepancies in the various reports 
and then try to arrive at a group judgment on their relative reliability. Good 
topics for this exercise readily suggest themselves: Franco, Argentina, the 
influence of religion in Latin America, and the problem of refugees. Again, 
we may try to have students think in terms of interrelationships by asking 
pointed questions and insisting that all try to find some answers. In sociology, 
such questions might be: What effect would a change in United States immi- 
gration policy have on the rest of the world, or on specific countries? How 
would the adoption of universal] military training affect our foreign policy? 
Are we opposed to communism on the grounds of means, or ends, or both? 
Are overpopulated countries the ones that have started wars in the past? 
How do other countries react to the paradox of our preachments about de- 
mocracy and our practices of discrimination? 

In economics, sample questions would be: Is the United States economically 
independent? Is Point Four in President Truman’s program predominantly 
a question of economics? How do nations feel when we encourage their 
colonials to seek economic and political independence? Of course our primary 
purpose cannot be to have students solve these problems permanently and 
irrevocably; primarily, we are interested in breaking down the provincial 
habit of thinking that there are only two sides to every question—the 
American side and the wrong side. Finally, critical thinking will be developed 
if we give our high school boys and girls much practice in discussion leading 
to decision, with the aim of making them conscious of the ways in which the 
democratic process works. 

Turning now to the realm of the emotions, let us consider briefly some of 
the common wrong attitudes found among students—and, unfortunately 
among many adults—and ways in which we may deal with them. At the 
outset it must be confessed that our knowledge of how to change. attitudes 
is woefully inadequate, although a number of promising studies are now under 
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way, including the UNESCO “Tensions” Project.’ Until further research 
1s available, however, all we can do is sketch certain problems and suggest 
what seem to be their logical—and in some cases, scientifically established— 
solutions. Here we will consider merely five common states of mind: attitudes 
of nationalism, defeatism, superiority, ridicule, and intolerance. To combat 
nationalism, we must strive to explain the interdependence of nations and 
demonstrate that our political, social, and economic future is best assured 
by a policy of internationalism rather than of isolationism. Defeatism is 
commonly expressed in words such as these: “The United Nations is com- 
pletely impotent; it hasn’t accomplished anything so far and probably never 
will.” Here we must offer evidence to show that the United Nations does 
have certain accomplishments to its credit; that more would be accomplished 
if international understanding were more widespread; and that the basic 
purpose of the UN is not to remove all disharmony and friction from the 
world, but rather to admit that differences do exist and will continue to exist 
but that the important thing is to settle them peacefully and for the common 
welfare of mankind. Further, we should remind the students that peaceful 
settlement of disputes is an accomplished fact in such matters as court 
actions, labor relations, and interstate agreements. We should also point 
out that the alternative to international control is war; in economics and 
sociology classes we can offer proof that war is both expensive and futile 
and that peace is not necessarily “a round of double-dealing between two 
rounds of fisticuffs.” 


The third attitude we have chosen to discuss—superiority—is common in 
many nations and is largely explained by what anthropologists call ethno- 
centrism—the belief that one’s race or ethnic group is the center of culture. 
Although fairly universal, this attitude is likely to be highly developed in a 
country like ours—widely heralded to be the most powerful, the most 
wealthy, the most of everything that is good. In the face of all this we 
must make our students realize how dependent we are on others for social 
and cultural goods such as literature, music, painting, sculpture, scientific 
discoveries, and inventions; and for economic goods, such as the 30-odd 
critical materials which we needed from other countries in World War II, 
and the many more materials not produced in the United States which we 
need, or at least desire, at all times. Frequently associated with the su- 
periority attitude is a spirit of condescension. Students should be warned 
that they display gross ignorance of human nature if they believe that we 
can buy the friendship and loyalty of other nations. Also, caution them that 
proffered economic aid must be handled with finesse and with proper recog- 
nition of the sensibilities of other peoples. 


Ridicule of others—of their habits, dress, customs, food, language—should 
be held up as an immature and adolescent attitude. While not committing 
ourselves to theories of geographic or economic determinism, we should never- 
theless demonstrate how culture is related to geography and economic status 
and that these factors: help to explain differences; further, that the mere fact 
of difference is no mark of inferiority, nor is the strange and unusual— 
though “foreign” to us—necessarily bizarre. As Vera Micheles Dean says, 
we “should understand that the concepts of other peoples, whether true or 
false by our standards, are just as valid for them as ours are for us." From 
the opposite point of view, students should also recognize that possession of 


For a report on this, see O. Klineberg, “The UNESCO ‘Tensions’ Project,” New Era, 
30:207-10 (November, 1949). 
on Micheles Dean, ‘Education for International Affairs,”’ Social Education, 13:186 (April, 
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a common language or even of a common religion is not necessarily a gilt- 
edge guarantee of perfect understanding between nations.‘ In this whole 
area, the nature of stereotypes should be discussed and what little is known 
about their origin and development should be explored.° 


When intolerance, the last of our attitudes, rears its head, we must strive 
to discover the basic reasons and the emotional background for this phe- 
nomenon. Students usually react favorably to discussions of simple questions 
such as “What is prejudice?” However, it is fairly evident that discussion 
and fact-producing are not enough. What is enough is not as yet known 
but some hopeful progress has been made through the actual mingling of 
peoples of minority and majority groups in natural, if somewhat forced, situ- 
ations; witness the experience of the armed forces or those school systems 
where segregation has been recently abandoned. 


Besides combating negative attitudes, we should also in our courses attempt 
to develop the positive attitudes of sympathy and unity with the peoples of 
the world; mutual respect -and cooperation; and the willingness and ability 
to use peaceful means rather than force in the solution of our common 
problems.° 


Having considered the intellectual and emotional aspects of developing 
international understanding, let us turn our attention to the third aspect— 
the volitional. In order to induce our high school boys and girls to participate 
actively in the promotion of our objective, it is necessary that we furnish them 
with the principles on which they can make sound judgments. This raises 
the question whether sociology and economics courses should describe things 
as they are or as they ought to be. Without going into all the answers to 
that question, I think I can safely say that most Catholic sociologists are now 
convinced that high school sociology must include a considerable amount of 
social ethics. While I cannot speak for the economists, I sincerely hope they 
feel the same way about their subject. 


If that question be answered, I would suggest that, despite the obvious 
difficulties, we try to present to our charges as much—and perhaps a little 
more—of international ethics as they can comprehend. Certainly it would 
be a tragedy if they stepped out of our classrooms for the last time without 
having heard about recent papal pronouncements concerning peace and inter- 
national concord; without having discussed the ethics of the use of such 
weapons of mass destruction as the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb; 
without having pondered the rights of all peoples to ultimate self-govern- 
ment; and without having considered the justifications for war or for the 
use of force in international relations—to allude to but a few of the problems 
they will probably be asked to pass judgment on within a few short years. 


As I have indicated elsewhere,’ I do not believe we can give our teen-agers 
a complete social science training so that they will be able to apply social 
principles and inevitably come up with the right answers. But we should 
expose them to the principles and urge them to read—both now and in the 
future—the opinions of authorities on these questions. If we do not start 
them on this course in high school, we are not doing all we can and should 
do to promote international understanding. 





4For example, see discussion of differences between American and Latin American Catholics 
in Gustave Weigel, S.J., “The American Citizen’s Obligation to South America,” Proceedings of 
the 46th Annual Meeting, pag NECA, (August, 1949), pp. 245-51. 

neberg, loc. cit., p. 208. 

*], James "Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence, (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1948), p. 444. 

7Gerald J. Schnepp, “Alerting Students to Social Problems,” The Catholic School Journal, 
49:187 (June, 1949). 
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Besides giving our students the principles, we should also offer them the 
opportunity to apply them. In this connection it is well to remember 
the words of Quillen and Hanna: “World citizenship . . . does not require 
a different kind of civic education from that needed to produce desirable 
citizens in any area. In fact, it is best conceived as an extension of a loyal 
and wholesome local, state, and national citizenship.’* The projects we use 
to teach good citizenship can easily be extended into the field of international 
relations. Students should be encouraged to write articles for the school 
paper, letters to the press, to congressmen, and to members of the United 
Nations, and to initiate correspondence with students of other countries. We 
can put their speaking and thinking abilities to work by panel discussions, 
student congresses, and addresses before student assemblies and adult groups. 
Through these and other activities they will learn some of the things social 
psychologists have discovered about the molding of public opinion. Par- 
ticipation is the keynote, and, if we can fire the enthusiasms of youth to 
burn brightly in the cause of international understanding, we will have 
started a conflagration that will continue for many years, fed naturally by 
the international issues of the future. 


In our discussion of international understanding, we have not had time 
to treat some of the broader issues such as the revision of textbooks, changes 
in the curriculum, cooperative efforts of the social sciences and other dis- 
ciplines in teaching and research, the development of language study, and 
the extension of student exchange programs to high schools. 


While the importance of these and other issues is recognized, we have tried 
to focus attention on the concept of international understanding itself, point- 
ing out its complexity and that its development involves training of the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will. If sociology and economics teachers, as 
well as others concerned with the development of our youth, devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the task, they cannot be assured of immediate and spec- 
tacular success, but they may feel confident that they are making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the ultimate goal of peace and good will in the world. 


*Quillen and Hanna, op. cit., pp. 445-46. 








INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


THE LIBRARY 


MISS EVELYN PETERS, ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


As you listen to the other participants in this panel some of you will 
probably feel a special interest in that particular activity for which you are 
responsible, and others of you a pride in that activity in which your stu- 
dents are outstanding. But, for the library—the principal service agency 
for all teachers and students whatever their purposes and interests—each of 
you feels, no doubt, a sympathy engendered by recollections of the part 
library materials have had in enriching textbook study, in the development 
of ideas, and in the provision for individual differences of capabilities and 
of interests. 


Just as every school librarian spends much time instructing, every teacher 
often plays the role of librarian. Regardless of how many qualified librarians 
there are in a school, the teacher is still the key person between the student 
and library materials. It is the teacher who best knows the students’ needs, 
who provides the motivation for further investigation of a topic, and who is 
on hand at the moment to suggest the help to be obtained from books, maga- 
zines, maps, charts, films, or records. 


As teacher or as librarian one does not always know all the answers, but 
ones does expect the library to help in finding the right answer. Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations, and Literature for Human Understanding, 
both the work of the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools 
appointed by the American Council on Education, and Literature as Explora- 
tion by Rosenblatt, written for the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, are three guides to books and their use in 
making students conscious of the worth and dignity of their fellowmen. The 
devices suggested for the use of books can well be applied to the use of 
audio-visual aids. 


It has been said that peace begins with you, with your house, with your 
block. Before one can live harmoniously with the world, one must be able 
to live with himself, with his family, and with his neighbors. As educators, 
and as religious instructors these are areas for which you have special con- 
cern. You are well aware of the books of a religious nature which offer 
solutions to society’s problems. 


The head of a teacher training institution wrote recently that he believed 
that lasting peace will come only when individuals think in terms'of “the 
people” rather than of “our people” and “their people.” It is the role of the 
library in the development of social sensitivity that I would emphasize. 


Perhaps, the most important method of gaining social sensitivity is face-to- 
face experience with persons of diverse cultural backgrounds. Contacts with 
people of different economic levels, of other nationalities or religious sects 
are usually very limited because of time, money, and various intangible 
barriers. 
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Through the vicarious experiences afforded by library materials, students 
may ally themselves with people whose traditions, foods, customs, dress, 
religion, ideals and ideas are foreign to their own. Information not gen- 
erally known about groups of people is vividly presented. Values to which 
people are oriented and the ways they learn different kinds of acceptable 
behavior are described. The frustrations and emotional reactions resulting 
from various restrictions imposed upon certain groups in our society—how 
it feels to lack economic or social privileges afforded other citizens—are 
depicted. A sympathetic understanding of these differences breaks down 
prejudices, social distances and tensions, condemnations, and fears. The his- 
torian, the sociologist, the anthropologist, and the scientist give impersonal 
recitals of facts and statistics. In library materials the student sees the im- 
pact of events and conditions upon people. 


But the student is not just an onlooker, but an emotional participant. He 
responds to some aspects and not to others; he finds the material stimulating 
or unrewarding. He explores his own nature, becomes aware of potentialities 
for thought and feeling within himself, acquires clearer perspective, develops 
aims and a sense of direction. Liberated from the provincialities of time 
and place, he may encounter a wide diversity of personalities and ways of 
life. 


Nor is the teacher’s role a passive one. He must utilize every opportunity 
to make the student aware of the human element in art, in music, in history, 
in science, in literature. In order to suggest the most pertinent library 
materials, the teacher must know the student’s past experiences and present 
emotional level. To insure that the values hoped for have been attained, 
the materials should be discussed. Is the student conscious of the human being 
as having value in himself and does he know that anything which warps his 
development is to be condemned? Can he recognize and discount bias? Is 
he cognizant of stereotypes and other false representations of people? In 
every possible way the teacher should build better social concepts through 
what the student has read, seen and heard. 


In a changing culture, education is a continuing process. Nobody ever 
finishes the course. Formal education may end, but the long-time search for 
more complete social understanding, more thorough knowledge, goes on end- 
lessly. Schools cannot teach all the students should learn, for there is not 
enough time; nor is there any certainty that what is taught is what will 
be most necessary in the world tomorrow, for no one is sure what the 
world of tomorrow will be like. But, if the student is given a knowledge of 
how to use library materials and an appreciation of what these can do for 
him, then in the world of tomorrow he should be able to work with his fel- 
lowmen toward a lasting peace. 








PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DRAMATICS AS AIDS 
TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 





BROTHER ALOYSIUS BLUME, S.M., ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


I am happy that extracurricular speech has been granted a place on this 
program. For all too long such activities have been rather neglected in our 
Catholic schools, but fortunately the picture is changing. There is an in- 
creasing awareness to the importance of training our young people to be 
articulate—to give expression to the principles that we are inculcating 
through the rest of our educational program. As far as the broad social 
effect is concerned, there seems little sense in expending great sums and 
tremendous labor in the inculcation of a Catholic philosophy and then neglect- 
ing the last two or three percent of effort to render our students capable 
of giving vocal expression to that philosophy. For if we give them this 
capacity, we multiply the fruits of our labor many fold. If we train them to 
speak on topics associated with Catholic thought while in school, they will 
feel quite natural about discussing such things in later life. 


Until there is general acceptance of this view, we must depend on extra- 
curricular speech to achieve our objectives. But let us hope that soon the 
importance of speech as a subject of the regular curriculum will be fully 
recognized. 


Our chief concern today, however, is how to utilize speech activities for 
the furtherance of international understanding. First, I shall offer some 
suggestions with regard to the use of contest activity for the achievement of 
the proposed objective. Then I shall explain how several other forms of 
extracurricular speech activity may be made to serve our purpose. Finally, 
I shall outline briefly the ways in which dramatics may be used to achieve 
the same end. 


Now in the consideration of extracurricular speech contests, I do hope 
my suggestions do not appear too obvious. They seem so to me, but that 
may be due to my closeness to such matters. 


We shall assume that in your locality is found a speech league similar to 
the type with which I have had experience in St. Louis, Mo., and San Antonio, 
Tex. These leagues are made up of Catholic high schools. The events in 
which competition takes place are original oratory, non-original oratory or 
oratorical declamation, serious interpretation, humorous interpretation, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, and radio speaking. 


Let us consider each of these briefly. Original oratory offers excellent 
opportunities. During a given year or for a given meet the general subject 
could be UNESCO. Each contestant would then be required to write an 
oration treating some specific phase of the organization’s objectives or activi- 
ties. Or the general subject could be “Fighters for Liberty in Other Nations.” 
Each contestant could then treat some great apostle of liberty in another land. 
No doubt other and better general subjects suggest themselves to you— 
subjects that would strongly impress upon our students—speakers and hearers 
—how universal is the yearning for freedom and peace and religious liberty. 

In the field of non-original oratory the student should be guided to the 
tremendous volume of inspired utterances in the cause of liberty in many 
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lands, whether from the literature of Greece or Rome or from the more 
recent speeches down to the “Blood, sweat, and tears” speech of our own 
times. It would probably be well for our purpose to exclude materials of our 
own land, for such materials may have quite an advantage in contest 
activity. .I believe that the more we can impress our students with the 
concept that we are all members of a common race, that other people have 
faced struggles similar to our own, the more definitely do we cultivate a 
soil in which the seeds of international good will can take root. 


In the field of serious interpretation, materials—prose and poetry—are well 
nigh unlimited. Any selection that gives an insight into the lives of other 
peoples—their joys and sorrows, their struggles for existence, their manner 
of living—any such selection can do much to aid our students in understanding 
other peoples. Probably the selection need not be modern; the more our 
students learn of human nature the more they will understand the com- 
plexity of human living, the variety of influences and emotions and passions 
that motivate mankind. They will understand that every nation has good 
and bad, those who ask for only a quiet life and those who would like to grind 
other peoples under their heels. They would learn that human beings are 
not pure white or solid black in the motives that influence them, but that all 
have good and evil in them. 


I can give only a negative suggestion concerning humorous reading. We 
should never allow a student to use a piece which throws ridicule on the 
peoples of any race or nationality or creed. Pieces in dialect, unless the 
approach is sympathetic, may do much to further existing prejudices. 


Extemporaneous speaking is a natural as a means of developing better 
understanding of other peoples. The usual general subject found in college 
circles—national and international problems of current interest—can of 
course be delimited for high school students, but this form of speaking is 
particularly valuable in causing the contestants to familiarize themselves 
with world affairs from day to day. 


In radio speaking, too, the speaker must seek for a full understanding 
of the trend of events, the trend of our relations with other nations. The 
radio speech must above all be current; it must seek a wholesome persuasive 
influence over the listener; it must be written in an easy oral style to reach 
the average person. 


To these six forms of contest speaking we must add a more difficult, but 
a far older form—debating. By dint of constant study of a subject, which 
often may be some problem of international concern, the debater acquires a 
knowledge of the question that is often astounding to mature people with 
whom the youngster may come in contact. By consideration of both sides 
of a question, the young debater is made aware of the difficulty of reaching 
a solution. He therefore is likely to become less categorical in his opinions 
and will probably acquire a more tolerant viewpoint toward other people 
and, what is a more important consideration as far as this program is con- 
cerned, a more tolerant viewpoint toward people of other nations. 


Now many of the skills acquired in contests like those above can be 
utilized for presenting speaking programs before the school. Students who 
have done well in such contests can readily be used to present a series of talks 
or interpretative readings that may have as their objective the moulding 
of the views of the entire student body in the direction of greater under- 
standing of other members of the family of nations. And this is important; 
while we cannot do much to change the attitudes of adults, ours is the task 
of forming the views of those who will soon be men and women. 
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Before coming to this convention I attended the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion convention, tournament, and congress. It is about the congress that 1 
wish to speak at this moment. College students formed the Senate while 
high school youngsters constituted the House of Representatives. Some 
adaptation of that procedure could be utilized within a school or among the 
Catholic schools of a city for the study of problems of international relations 
facing our government. 


Years ago at McBride High School in St. Louis—the school of which your 
chairman was later principal—the brother in charge of spiritual activities 
developed what he called a parish convention. Its purpose was to stimulate 
the interest of the students in their respective parishes, and thus do something 
to meet the accusation of those who assert that a diocesan high school robs 
the parishes of their youthful parishioners. The students of each parish were 
grouped together under a parish banner. A program of speeches dealing with 
various parish activities consumed the whole of a school day, with, of course, 
rest periods between sessions. The ingenuity of our high school principals 
and their staffs could readily adapt the procedure to simulate an international 
conference, with the students representing various nations, presenting the 
viewpoints of those nations on some mutual problem. I believe such a minia- 
ture United Nations organization or a world meeting of UNESCO could be 
of tremendous value in informing the students’ minds along international 
lines. 


Many high schools have opportunity for presenting radio programs over 
local stations. A dramatization or discussion on UNESCO could profitably 
fill such a broadcast period. The United Nations Radio Division published a 
series of scripts intended for just such purposes. Some of the titles were: 
UNESCO—Fundamental Education, Christmas in Other Lands, Tomorrow’s 
Generation. The State Department furnishes folders helpful in the building 
of radio scripts; one is titled “Background for Radio—a Model Script,” and 
another is “Questions and Answers for Radio Programs, Forums and Dis- 
cussion Groups.” Such materials will greatly facilitate the building of an 
effective script for high school students. 


Any form of discussion group will constitute an important means of get- 
ting results, for participation in a discussion induces a feeling of personal 
involvement. During the war an interesting study was made. The purpose 
of a particular campaign was to get housewives to use the less desirable 
cuts of meat. It was found that, when a group of women was given a talk, 
only about three per cent started to use such cuts in the interest of the war 
effort. However, when groups of women were asked, “What can we do to 
get housewives to utilize these cuts of meat?” some 32 per cent of the par- 
ticipants in the discussion went home and themselves began using such cuts, 
Inducing personal involvement through discussion was thus proved to be a 
much more effective procedure than the giving of a talk or lecture. We 
can apply this technique for achieving our proposed objective and, in fact, 
may find it a most effective general teaching procedure. 

Now your program indicates that dramatics is part of my subject—in 
fact the first part, which I have relegated to the last. While dramatics can 
be highly productive of results, I find that my offering on this phase of my 
topic must be relatively vague. : 

In the utilization of dramatics we do not march alone. March was Inter- 
national Theater Month, and had as its purpose the spreading of the ideals 
that created UNESCO in every theater off Broadway. Ail were urged to 
produce a play, a pageant, a program of one-acters, or a program of music 
for the purpose of aiding international understanding. While International 
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Theater Month has passed, we may find that it produced materials that 
will be of use in our high schools. 


In general we may divide dramatic materials related to our problem into 
four groups or classes. In the first we would include such plays as deal 
directly with the problem of international good will. One such play—not 
on the high school level—is J. B. Priestley’s “Home is Tomorrow,” which por- 
trays the objectives and obstacles of an international group striving to achieve 
a United Nations project. 


The second category includes a much larger number of plays and deals 
with the theme of man’s age-old battle for peace and justice and freedom 
and human rights. Some of the better known are “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” 
and “Skin of Our Teeth.” “The Winslow Boy” has had considerable success 
as a high school production. 


The third group offers most possibility on the high school level. In this 
class are to be found all such plays as represent sympathetically the way of 
life of another country. While its spiritual message is by far the most 
significant value of “Lady of Fatima,” I believe the understanding of the 
universality of human nature and the insight into the lives of the people 
of Portugal are of great significance. “The Lute Song” is a presentation 
used frequently in high schools that would fall under this classification. 


In the fourth group are to be found the masterpieces of the great dramatists 
of all nations in which the ideals ever present in the breast of man are 
dramatized. Consider, for example, the story from Schiller’s “William Tell” 
and how it thrills youthful hearts with the message of human liberty. While 
it may be difficult for high schools to produce the great plays from this 
group, possibly a selection of scenes from various plays may make a worth- 
while assembly program. 


Before I conclude I wish to tell the story of how one high school, the West 
Virginia University High School of Morgantown, devoted itself to the work 
of UNESCO. The senior class decided early in the year to concentrate on 
this theme. The first step was to utilize the library and inform themselves 
thoroughly on the general subject. Later an assembly program was presented, 
telling the story of UNESCO to all the school. Panels of speakers went out 
and spoke to various civic organizations. A series of programs was presented 
over a local radio station. Finally, culminating the entire study was a 
dramatic production of five scenes, each dramatizing one article of the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of UNESCO. I have little doubt that the students 
of that school were thoroughly imbued with the principles of international 
understanding. At least some of the things this school did, our Catholic 
high schools can do. 


At this very moment in this era of modern-day martyrs, members of our 
faith are dying for the faith. Therefore, we Catholics above all should be 
international-minded—the very meaning of the word “Catholic.” In this era 
of an ever shrinking world our concept of Catholicity should be an ever 
expanding one. With missionaries in every heathen land under the sun, we 
have abundant reason for working for a better understanding of other peoples. 
It is on the high school level that this work can best be done. We in the 
schools cannot do much to change the attitudes of adults, but if a narrow 
provincial-minded viewpoint continues in the younger generation, we are to 
blame. Let us hope and earnestly pray that this convention may send back 
its delegates with an overwhelming desire to teach better understanding of 
our fellowmen in other less favored lands. 
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SISTER MARY EYMARD, S.S.N.D., SACRED HEART HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


In the preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO we read, “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” It is then the responsibility of educators to do their 
utmost to shape the minds of the youth of today so that we may live in a 
secure and peaceful world of tomorrow. Many influences work to shape 
youth into the types of citizens they eventually become. Every activity which 
contributes to good citizenship should be encouraged. The social activities 
of a school and community can help to promote better international under- 
standing. We can consider the social activities from two points of view: 
those which will increase knowledge and good feeling toward foreigners still 
in their native lands; and those which will establish good feeling among the 
nationalities gathered together here in our own country. 


A young child is not a bigot. He does not question the race, color, or 
religion of his playmates. But by the time he reaches the second or third 
grade the taboos of the adults about him may start him name-calling against 
unfavored groups and by the time he reaches the eighth grade he has all 
the basic prejudices of the adult world. Prejudices are not inherited, but are 
learned. 


Students in our schools should be provided with experiences that will enable 
them to understand and appreciate other people’s unusual way of life and to 
recognize that it has a direct contribution to our general culture. Every 
means possible must be used to establish contact and exchange of ideas and 
to develop friendly attitudes and mutual understanding with people of all 
nations. 


Foreign visitors in a city may be invited to address the students and 
teachers. Whether the experience is pleasant for the speaker and the time 
well spent by the class depends upon the preparation made beforehand. Pre- 
paring for the visit means more than erasing the blackboard, rearranging 
the bookshelves, fluffing up the flowers, and reminding the class to be courteous 
to the guest. 


Putting the students in a receptive mood for the visit is doubly important 
if the visitor is a foreigner whose appearance, dress, and speech differ from 
their own. His skin may be a different color, he may have an Indian caste 
mark, he may wear a fez instead of a hat, the flowing robes of some citizen 
of the Near East or the kilts and plaids of a Scottish clan. Whatever it is 
that is unfamiliar, be sure to talk it over with the class before the visit. If 
the visitor speaks English with an accent, prepare the children for that, too. 
Accents often sound very funny to children. But help them to realize that 
a foreign visitor pays us a courtesy when he speaks our language, and that 
to learn a second language is a praiseworthy achievement. 

Through membership in the CSMC, Catholic high schools can easily con- 
tact missionaries who are back in the United States for a few months. These 
missionary priests and sisters give firsthand information on conditions in 
foreign countries and are happy for the opportunity of speaking to the future 
leaders of our country. 
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Students get a clearer understanding of the culture of foreign countries 
if groups of entertainers are invited to the school. A group of Filipinos 
was touring the United States during this past year and gave an hour of 
musical entertainment to any school gratis. The Trapp Family with its pro- 
gram of Austrian singing was quite an enlightenment to our American 
students. A number of schools encouraged their students to enjoy the mar- 
velous singing done by the Vienna Boys Choir. Programs of this kind, per- 
formed by the foreigners themselves, give our American students a true pic- 
ture of the culture of these countries. 


What type of program do you have for your parent-teacher meeting during 
American Education Week? A school in Dearborn, Michigan, had an “Inter- 
national Night.” The majority of the students of this school come from the 
homes of foreign-born parents. Their plan featured four things: a floor 
show, nationality exhibit, bazaar, and folk dances. To make the program a 
success, the cooperation of the parents was needed. An appeal was made 
to them: 


1. to loan items for the exhibit that they brought from the old country 
2. to send their favorite recipes to be compiled into a cook book 

8. to send their favorite records for folk dancing 

4. to come dressed in costumes themselves 


The floor show included Polish, Russian, Irish dances, etc. All performers 
were in costumes. There was the singing of Italian, Polish, Dutch songs. 
Orchestra and solo instrumentalists played various nationality pieces. Exhibit 
articles loaned by parents were displayed in huge museum glass-covered 
cases. Hundreds of things were brought—representing about thirty-six 
nationalities. 


For the bazaar the pupils of the art and homemaking classes made things 
to sell. These were displayed in attractively decorated bazaar booths and 
sold by girls dressed in foreign costumes. 


Cooking classes compiled an “International Cook Book” of favorite recipes 
and sold them. The “International Night” program was an attempt to pro- 
mote a feeling of good will among all nationalities and to express a genuine 
appreciation of the culture contributed by each to the community. 


It is getting commonplace to say that it is better to see a thing than to 
hear or read of it. The Chinese have a sort of proverb, the sense of which 
is that “One see is worth seventy-five tells.” Students will gladly collect 
articles for exhibits from relatives or friends who at one time were living 
in foreign countries or who brought them as souvenirs during a visit to a 
foreign country. Many students who had brothers in the service during the 
war have a variety of purses, jewelry, money, coins, etc., that can be dis- 
played. These exhibits can be permanently installed or set up temporarily 
for a particular occasion. However, teachers must not allow exhibits to be 
just exposures of materials. Conclusions must be drawn in the minds of 
the students. Otherwise they just admire the novelty of it all and pass on. 
An exhibit is wasted time and energy if your students have not acquired an 
increase of knowledge from it. 


Dolls, particularly those in the costumes of the different peoples of the 
world, help to familiarize children with the style of dress and physical 
appearance of people other than themselves. 

Often a display of dolls may be borrowed from the local library. In 


Philadelphia several hundred dolls have been given to Fellowship House. 
Each doll is dressed tv represent some famous person. The dolls are of 
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different nationalities, different races, and represent areas of achievement. 
Churchs and schools borrow these “ambassadors of good will” and build pro- 
grams around them, telling of friendly and famous people of all times and 
many races. 


A civic project on which men, women, and children of all nationalities and 
races could work together would be the establishment of a beautiful garden 
of flowers, shrubs, and trees native to the different countries from which 
Americans have been transplanted. Such gardens might fittingly be planted 
around the folk arts center or adjoining the state capitol or some public park, 


The Intercultural Gardens in Cleveland are a beautiful series of separate 
nationality plots. 


The treasure trip may be a visit to a museum or community center where 
objects of art, natural history, or science may be seen under the guidance 
of trained leaders and in accordance with pre-planned programs. 


A most useful trip would be to the International House, if your city has 
one. We do in New Orleans. The history of this remarkable organization 
goes back only to 1943. But in this short time it has done a wonderful 
amount of service to people of all countries. The organization has been 
called “Exhibit A in America’s Good Neighbor Policy.” 


Just to mention one of the more friendly services—last Christmas the city 
fathers and benevolent agencies of San Salvador faced a crisis. They had 
collected funds for the annual distribution of toys to poor children. Three 
weeks before Christmas they found there were not enough toys in the coun- 
try. The problem was where to get Santa Claus’ bag filled in time? Then 
someone remembered an agency in New Orleans which might be able to 
help. A tense overseas call followed. Shortly afterward, cranes swung box 
after box of toys aboard a Salvador-bound plane. Santa’s reputation was 
saved—thanks to the quick work of an American non-profit organization 
dedicated to furthering world amity through trade. 


International House maintains that little can be accomplished toward world 
recovery unless private industry helps to make international trade a two-way 
street. Accordingly, International House members have helped finance New 
Orleans’ $1,400,000 International Trade Mart, a huge building for the exhibi- 
tion of export-import products from all over the world. It is only one of its 
kind in the country; it gives to the city its own global market place. Cer- 
tainly this is a wonderful builder of good will among nations! A visit to 
the International Trade Mart is a must on the list of every high school 
student of New Orleans at least once during his term in school. 


Even the matter of eating lunches together is more significant than it at 
first appears. The Stevens School faculty in Stamford, Connecticut, wanted 
its new cafeteria to become a nutrition laboratory where food prejudices and 
poor food habits would be broken and where enjoyable eating experiences 
could be opened to the child patrons. Also, the school was watching for 
opportunities to foster better understanding and mutual respect among the 
many cultural groups represented. It was decided to serve a typical: national 
dish on Thursday of each week. Each Thursday’s menu, with the individual 
teacher’s help, was an adventure that brought effective education. in friendly 
attitudes toward nationals of other lands. The objective of the faculty was 
to provide the yeast of good will and generous understanding toward all 
nations that may leaven the outlook of the citizens of the school. 


Under the famous “Springfield Plan” in the adult cooking classes, the 
instructor makes use of a theme introduced throughout the educational pro- 
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gram—the contributions of many peoples to the good things which all 
Americans enjoy. Dishes of various nationalities are prepared and frequently 
success with a new recipe for Irish stew or spaghetti sauce proves an effective 
means of breaking down prejudice between Americans of different back- 
grounds. 


The men who have fought the wars in the past realized that there is only 
one way to win peace for the future—by working at it. For peace is not a 
beribboned parchment which diplomats sign after a war is over. It is a 
living, breathing, day-to-day document which the people of a nation must 
work at year after year. Peace is like a successful marriage. The hardest 
part begins after the marriage license is signed. Wars come in cycles of 
about twenty years. And the children of today can be our friends or the 
soldiers of tomorrow. That’s why the friendship gesture of the “Tide of 
Toys” can be so important. That’s why the distribution of the toys, which 
will be in the hands of the efficient CARE organization, will have to be dis- 
tributed with a little publicity and fanfare to make sure that the people 
of Europe understand the full meaning of this carefully and patiently col- 
lected “Tide of Toys” from the veterans of America. In some places before 
toys were sent to Europe, children were asked to attach notes on the toys. 
It is hoped that these letters attached to toys will help start a chain of 
friendship letters across the Atlantic. 


Our good neighbor policy toward Latin America can succeed only if we 
are good neighbors to the Mexican Americans who live here. The treatment 
accorded our non-white Americans will affect our relations with all the 
countries where skins are not white—and these include four-fifths of the 
people in the world. 


“T can’t hear what you say when what you ARE is talking so loud,” is 
as true of nations as of individuals. Our deeds are in conflict with our 
creeds. The cosmopolitan cities in the United States offer an unprecedented 
opportunity for Americans to learn to live an interracial and international 
world order. When we have learned to live harmoniously and justly in our 
own country, we shall have learned also to live peaceably with the peoples 
of the world. It is for this same reason that the people of approximately 
thirty nationalities in St. Paul, Minnesota, each year have a Nations Festival. 
By working together they find people of ‘all backgrounds able, trustworthy, 
fine, to whom the vision of an international world society was not an im- 
possible utopia. It had happened to them. 

Physical education with its diversified interests affords many opportunities 
for reducing prejudices and maladjustments. All students in physical edu- 
cation are governed by the same regulations in sports and activities, and 
in awards. Dressing room and showers, where all students are thrown into 
closs proximity, are alive with problems in racial tolerance which constitute 
a challenge to physical education teachers for. changing faulty attitudes. 
Anti-social attitudes should be adjusted, not by talking about prejudices or 
by directing attention to them, but by teaching children to play fair with 
all children in whatever group they find themselves. Color and nationality 
are not as important as what the individual contributes to group life and 
happiness. Group cooperation will lead to national and international co- 
operation. All in the group should have an equal chance to plan, organize, 
and direct. Failures in the past do not presuppose failures in the future— 
fair play guarantees the right of another chance to those who earn it. Good 
attitudes may be developed toward other nations that are providing adequate 
recreational and youth programs. The Olympic Games have contributed much 
toward building a better understanding between nations. , 
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Students are also interested in the dances of many nationalities. Each 
particular dance may be helpful to interpret the customs and attitudes of 
that nation. For a field day program the dances of various nations may be 
given with appropriate music. 


Games peculiar to nationality groups can be taught during the physical 
education classes and used at a get-together party. To make this party 
more colorful it could be called a “Foreign Costume Party.” 


People over ten years old do not intermingle spontaneously in large groups, 
so the problem of socializing them at parties devolves on the recreation 
leader’s psychological insight into people and his resourcefulness in expediting 
activities. If your leader can unobtrusively socialize the group, i.e., make 
everyone present feel at ease so that all will participate in a common activity, 
your party will be a success, no matter how many nationalities are present. 
The leader must occupy the groups as they come into the hall with various 
easy contests, stunts, and other devices. After most of them have assem- 
bled, the group can be unified with community singing. The active socializa- 
tion can be begun through the grand march, followed by a series of simple 
mixers. By this time they are sufficiently socialized to dance off with the 
partners they happen to be with. The leader should vary the activities, using 
games for variety and for relaxers. Throughout the ballroom dancing a 
number of devices should be employed to guarantee frequent interchange of 
partners. Folk dancing insures a constant interchange of partners. Toward 
the end of the evening an impromptu talent show is put on. By this time 
everyone is socialized and any number are willing to volunteer to contribute 
to the entertainment. 

These are only a few of the school and social activities that can be used 
as an aid to international good feeling. Every teacher will find many more 
from which she can readily choose. 
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PUBLICATIONS: AN AID TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


BROTHER REINALD DURAN, C.S.C. 
HOLY CROSS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Church has never tired of reiterating and of outlining a world policy 
for reconstruction that knows no distinction between the rich and the poor, 
between the strong and the weak, between nations and peoples separated, 
not only by oceans, but by differences that sometimes threaten to plow under 
any possibility for mutual understanding in the world today. Yet at no 
other time in history has papal wisdom set itself so diligently to the task of 
propagating the essential integrity of the human person, for no other age 
has been so rife with theories and practices of individualism without social 
conscience and independence without social obligation, whether these exist 
between persons or nations. 


In his Christmas message of 1942, Pope Pius XII pleaded for the coop- 
eration of all men in bringing about peace and understanding. Only through 
such a cooperative effort for peace can the interests, desires, policies and 
agreements of all people be joined in a granary of common good. 


In a small but certainly obvious way, journalism in the Catholic school 
today can do its part in propagating the social integrity that the Holy 
Father pleads for. Never before in the history of Catholic education have 
our publications attained such a material and technical excellence as they 
have today. In practically every part of the country, the publications of 
our schools have not only kept pace with those of other schools but, in many 
instances, they have set the pace for an attractive and appealing type of 
journalism that wins many awards. 


But there has been something vital lacking in our school press. We 
scarcely have anything to apologize for in the case of material excellence 
but we have much to answer for otherwise. We have established our press 
on a high journalistic standard that emulates and imitates the secularism 
of our city papers but we have failed to challenge our students, both readers 
and writers, even though we recognize the fact that student publications are 
intended to be a reflection of the Christian vitality of our schools. in the 
past we may not have had the wherewithal since our journalism is of a 
comparatively recent origin. But now we have the medium and still the 
quality of the product we distribute does not equal the emphasis we place 
on journalism as a co-curricular activity or the long hours of staff work 
and money that are expended to maintain its material excellence. We have 
with us one of the most powerful instruments for the propagation of Catholic 
Action and we have failed quite noticeably in using it. Even worse, we have 
been accused by thinking journalists as lacking in insight and inspiration. 
In short, we have not come to grips with the social, cultural and intellectual 
world our students live in. We have not stimulated them to resourceful 
Christian thinking but we have, in many cases, stifled whatever initiative 
might be present in our reading public. 

The difficulty stems from a rather painful but common cause. We endeavor 
to give our students a paper they like rather than a paper that will make 
them think. We approach the problem of student journalism without realizing 
that our students are entirely capable of serious, reflective and Christian 
thought. We write and talk of creating a Christian mentality and yet we 
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fail to produce a Christian outlook and attitude through a medium that is 
already present and which, if used to the best advantage, can become an 
important factor in the promotion of world brotherhood and understanding. 


Several years ago Catholic school publications were on the end of a 
bristling attack from one of the most aggressively Christian magazines ever 
to circulate among our students. The magazine is Today, published by the 
Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action, and it ran an article entitled “The 
High School Paper.” The writer stated emphatically that “.... it is note- 
worthy that papers produced by students who are at the most stimulating 
period of their lives, intellectually and socially, should be so universally 
uninspired and bromidic.” The cause of this dullness and drabness, said the 
article, is tradition. “Catholic school papers generally fall into a pattern. 
Usually they are devoted to reporting on school functions long since past 
and pitifully lacking in interest in the first place, affairs which everyone 
knows about anyway.” 


Armed with a solution to the problem, the writer went on to say that what 
we need is “. . . the development among students of Catholic criteria for 
the evaluation of moral and cultural phenomena. Or, to put it into English— 
less platitudes about Truth, Loyalty, Justice, etc., with capital letters, and 
more attempts at concerted application of Catholic principle.” 


Where can we discover a better developed co-curricular outlet for the 
application of Catholic principles than in our school papers? But to use the 
printed page to the fullest extent in this respect we must understand the 
philosophy of Catholic journalism and the place it holds among the instru- 
ments for the propagation of Catholic truth. The Rev. D. F. Miller, in a 
sermon commemorating the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Marquette Uni- 
versity College of Journalism, points out that “. . . the science of Catholic 
journalism rests on two great foundations: the social responsibility inherent 
in the possession of truth, and the innate power of the written word.” All 
journalists accept the second of these two principles since no one will argue 
the point of the power of the printed word. But Catholic journalism has 
the unique distinction of automatically accepting the first of these—the 
social responsibility inherent in the possession of truth. It is with this prin- 
ciple that we are especially concerned in this convention. It is upon this 
principle that the success of our campaign to promote international under- 
standing stands. 


Even a cursory examination of our Catholic school press will reveal to 
us that this foundation of social responsibility has either never been present 
in our journalism or, if it has, it has crumbled under the weight of a multi- 
tude of worthless and stale news stories and humor columns totally divorced 
from the social, cultural and intellectual lives of our students. We can right- 
fully include ourselves in the striking indictment of the entire body of the 
Catholic press by Dr. John J. O’Connor. In an address which Dr. O’Connor 
recently delivered to the Catholic School Press Association, he accused the 
Catholic press of adolescence and warned that “. . . the Catholic press must 
get out of the ghetto, must emancipate itself from the shallow backwaters of 
American life, must begin, at long last, to make a vital menrarepeneen toward 
the building of a new Christian world order. " 


We never think of our Catholic school publications as being an essential 
part of the Catholic press. We think of them merely as co-curriculars given 
over to the reporting of school news,-with an occasional piece on First Friday 
or May devotions. We hardly ever think of them as being capable of making 
a real contribution toward the building of a new Christian order based on 
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international understanding. But the possibility is there and it is there 
in abundance. What we need is an apostolic zeal to make us conscious of 
the important role we can assume with the rest of the Catholic press in 
promoting world understanding. Like all jobs whose fruits are worthwhile 
and effective, the task of utilizing our publications to the utmost in this 
respect is one which can never cease: It must be a continuous campaign 
and it must infiltrate into every phase of student journalism. The seed must 
be planted time and time again until it takes root. We may never actually 
witness the flowering of the idea in those in whom the seed is sown, but we 
will be blessed. 


There are many ways in which publications can become a vital part of 
this campaign. Some of these depend largely on the type of leaders we 
select to edit our papers and annuals; others on the subject matter our 
editors select. All of them depend on competent faculty guidance if they 
are to be successful. And all of them can be successful if we realize the 
tremendous opportunities they offer us to stimulate and guide our students 
to the intellectual and emotional acceptance of certain principles that con- 
stitute objectives toward which school experiences may be directed to dis- 
cover the general aim of international understanding. 


The most important of these is editorial promotion. Editorial promotion 
has been defined as promotion exploited through the newspaper’s printed 
word that publicizes a worth-while idea for the reader to pick up. We are 
all familiar with such promotion campaigns in our secular press and we have 
all witnessed the benefits to be derived from such promotion. 


A survey of Catholic School Press Association members a few years back 
revealed that many of our schools have been fostering worthy promotions, 
sometimes without even recognizing them as such. Even with a minimum 
of planning some of them caught on with student readers and proved 
reasonably successful. Still others might have produced excellent results 
had they been carefully planned. We might illustrate here by mentioning 
Catholic Press Month promotion, observed during the month of February. 
Most school publications treat this type of promotion as obligatory material 
that should run in certain issues of the paper in order to keep up appear- 
ances. Other examples might be daily Holy Communion promotion or courtesy 
promotion. The editorials and editorial pages are geared to the calendar 
and the promotion is over when the week or month ends. In many cases 
the promotion is merely “filler” used by the editor or adviser to take up 
space and, at the same time, to go on record for advocating justice or loyalty 
or whatever virtue is in question. 


This type of promotion is never planned and hardly ever, if at all, hits its 
mark simply because it is seasonal and scarce. The benefits are negligible 
and no one is moved. The space is wasted in many instances. 


International understanding offers us an excellent theme for editorial pro- 
motion for the entire school year. We need not even wait for the next 
semester but we can begin immediately since promotion of this nature requires 
careful study and planning. Of course it should not run in just one issue 
of the paper. It is important to plug away from issue to issue and literally 
spoon-feed the promotion to the student readers until they accept the idea 
as a vital part of their everyday Catholic thinking and living. The importance 
of repetition is only too obvious in the case of high school students. 


If the promotion is well planned, the editors and advisers will learn soon 
enough that they have found an excellent hub for news and feature stories, 
as well as a good source of Catholic “policy” editorials and good picture 
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layouts. They will find that such a theme, broad as it is, lends itself to 
practically every phase of a student’s intellectual and social life without 
becoming obvious. Cartoons, instead of inane and stereotyped, could be 
intelligently planned so as to strike a cord of interest in the minds and 
hearts of the readers in what other people in other parts of the world are 
thinking, doing, reading and writing. Editorials can be planned to stimulate 
interest in world affairs looked at from the angle of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. The Bishops’ Fund campaign and campaigns to raise money 
for the missions can easily take on more meaning if they are approached in 
a spirit of world understanding. If devotion and loyalty are developed in 
the students toward their fellow men across the seas, the advisers need not 
worry about developing those virtues in the school itself. They will grow 
if the paper makes the students conscious of their heritage as children of 
God and citizens of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


I am not, of course, advocating complete abandonment of the traditional 
part editorial promotion has played in character and spiritual formation. 
But even such articles as those on frequent reception of the sacraments, the 
recitation of the rosary, devotion to Our Blessed Mother and prayers for 
the Poor Souls can be based on the common brotherhood of man under one 
common Fatherhood of God. 


Promotion of international understanding can be further developed through 
columns that stress the importance of recognizing the significance of the 
specific objectives of education for international understanding as set forth 
by Dr. Raymond F. McCoy of Xavier University in Cincinnati, one of the 
United States representatives to the UNESCO seminar in Paris. We can 
maintain the standard columns of book reviews and so forth, but we can 
occasionally do without the columns that introduce our prominent athletes 
to the student body. Everybody knows them anyway. Why not devote this 
space to one of the objectives of international understanding with student 
opinion and interpretation. Of course, the common complaint is that it is 
not school news. But it is school news, since the primary purpose of any 
Catholic newspaper is to propagate Catholic Action and to stimulate thought 
on the teachings of Christ so that we may become better Catholics. Can 
you think of a better way of becoming a better Catholic than to recognize 
and accept the social, racial and intellectual equality of all men. 

There are many other devices which can be integrated into such a promo- 
tion campaign. The use of quizzes on important international problems, 
feature stories on rehabilitation movements and aid movements, music reviews 
that reveal the universality of the language of music, science stories that 
emphasize the contributions of all nations to the well-being of mankind, book 
reviews that embody the idea that man is not really or fully a man if he 
shirks his social responsibility. In the case of this last method, books that 
might be used for a program of reviews can be found in Sister Rosenda’s 
excellent book, The Christian Impact in English. The section on social 
responsibility includes a book list that is more than adequate. 


Several weeks ago I gave a questionnaire to a group of seniors in our 
school. It asked for suggestions for utilizing the theme of international 
understanding in the school newspaper. The response was encouraging. 
Much that was suggested was not practical, of course, but there were a lot 
of fresh ideas. What is important is that since these ideas originated with 
the students they are most likely to prove valuable and interesting to the 
rest of the student body. 


The annual presents a less complex problem since we are constantly search- 
ing for themes. Themes from such subjects as “For God and Country,” the 
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encyclical on Christian education, education for Christ, education for peace, 
and so forth, tend to become lifeless from overuse. Why not a theme based 
on “Education for International Understanding” used in collaboration: with 
the promotion campaign we spoke of earlier. 


The subject or any phase of it lends itself easily to a yearbook theme. 
Traditional sections such as the dedication can be based on the idea that 
the school dedicates itself to the promotion of peace and security in the 
world by preparing its students for-international, racial and cultural under- 
standing. The theme can be further developed by devoting class sections to 
showing what the subject matter of the curriculum can do to deepen inter- 
national understanding, what literature, the social sciences, modern languages, 
the fine arts, science and mathematics can accomplish in this regard. Co- 
curricular sections can present their various units as making a distinct con- 
tribution to world understanding since such activities as clubs, musical organi- 
zations and publications are founded on mutual understanding and a willing- 
ness to act with responsible social consciousness. 

And so the entire field of journalism in our schools can do much to pro- 
mote world brotherhood and a mutual desire to achieve better understanding 
among young people. The circumstances are favorable and we have only to 
recognize the many opportunities that these particular co-curriculars offer 
us. The results will be great if such a movement becomes a concerted drive. 
We have hundreds of school papers and annuals that reach thousands of 
young people who are waiting literally to get their teeth into something solid, 
something that will enable them to see clearly through the subterfuges of 
intolerance and snobbishness. Our publications are Christian and Christianity 
reaches out to embrace the entire world. Our press must be alert, competent 
and apostolic. “It.must identify itself, strongly and fearlessly, with the global 
mission of Christianity. It must be the voice of Catholic Action, the spear- 
head of the Christian revolution, the champion of all those who, in a darken- 
ing world, are fighting for justice, liberty and peace.” 
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SCHOOL CLUBS: AN AID TO INTERNATIONAL GOOD FEELING 


BROTHER JOHN JOSEPH, C.F.X., M.A., PRINCIPAL 
ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In the ten minutes assigned to me to discuss school clubs as an aid to 
international good feeling I shall endeavor to point out the necessity in 
today’s world of utilizing all available means toward the general end of 
mutual understanding among nations, and will then point out both some 
general benefits from participation in school clubs and some specific ways 
by which such clubs can be of real aid in furthering better feeling among 
the people of countries differing from each other in languages and customs. 


If we analyze the ill feeling that prevails today among so many people, we 
will find that failure to understand the language, the mode of thinking, the 
culture, and the traditions of others lies at the root of much of it. The 
present sad state of world affairs, the race to develop ever deadlier weapons 
of destruction, the unwillingness to give and take—all could give way to a 
peaceful and happy world, a world where reciprocal trade, mutual respect, 
and general progress would be paramount, if only each individual of each 
nation would start the ball rolling by checking on himself personally, deter- 
mining to improve himself in his relations to God and his fellows, convinced 
of the necessity of seeing the other man’s point of view, and mindful of the 
dignity of every human being, whatever his race or color. The future of 
the world hinges upon the degree to which men will swallow their pride, 
learn to practice the golden rule, and manage to live in the same world with 
one another. There is no alternative. We must either cooperate or perish. 


If this ideal of mutual understanding is ever to materialize, the forces 
of education must be cognizant of the need and desirous of success. Among 
the agencies that can most effectively help in bringing about this ideal are 
the various clubs that mushroom in our secondary schools. Whatever be their 
purpose these clubs can of their nature achieve worth-while benefits for the 
participants. Clubs tend to train their members as potential future leaders 
in society. The elected officers are influential in their limited circles. On 
the one hand the tendency of a specific club to concentrate on some objective 
tends to centralize responsibility and achieve results, while on the other hand 
there is a broadening of interests that comes with club associations. Devel- 
opment of the social amenities and respect for the opinions of others through 
democratic meeting further enhance the value of club membership. Acquaint- 
ance with international parliamentary procedures follows naturally. 


However, best results for aiding in international good feeling will be 
achieved only when clubs, whatever be their general purpose, set themselves 
to specific projects that aim at better understanding of practical help for 
such peoples as require aid. From the standpoint of better understanding 
we might suggest the following. 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade sponsors the study club idea. 
Members go thoroughly into the history, geography, background, culture and 
political setup of the country on its own merits. The fear and distrust that 
is born of ignorance is largely obliterated. Stamp clubs tend to acquaint 
their members with interesting personalities and events of many tands, thus 
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also dispelling ignorance and broadening the mind. Language clubs bring 
about a closer bond between the members and the foreign land whose tongue 
is being acquired by the members. Correspondence clubs are among the 
most useful activities toward better feeling. Pupils actually write to and hear 
from persons in other lands. They exchange ideas and develop truly friendly 
pen pals. Book clubs offer still another opportunity to become acquainted 
with the thought of the citizens of other lands. Into such groups as science 
clubs and math clubs which deal with ideas that transcend national borders 
a farsighted moderator can easily weave appreciation for the discoveries 
and contributions of men from every nation. An abundance of audio-visual 
material is now available for use by clubs—of Germany, the loveliness of 
Ireland, film strips with accompanying explanation to tell the story of Africa 
or Iceland or Russia. International school art programs, international ex- 
hibitions, organizations for assisting displaced persons or refugees—all these 
can enter the plans of a school club. 


Another less common but very valuable contribution toward improving 
international good feeling is that of interchanging students and teachers with 
those of other lands. The Experiment in International Living is doing a 
good deal toward this end. One of the members of the National Honor Club 
of our school in Louisville spent last summer in Switzerland and France as 
a part of the experiment. Since returning he has shown a movie and given 
a lecture to the current members of the Club. 


Leonard S. Kenworthy, formerly of the Paris staff of UNESCO, recently 
polled 1,054 high school seniors in fifteen United States schools on ways 
of increasing a feeling of international good will. The largest vote favored 
teachers from a foreign land to bring in the international viewpoint—or talks 
from missionaries or G.I.’s who have had wide world experience. Eighty per- 
cent believed that the study of the Soviet Union is one of the important 
subjects needed. 


At Kansas State College, where Milton S. Eisenhower is president, the 
students of the various clubs have set up an International Security Assembly 
patterned after the United Nations and have made it operate. The result, 
according to President Eisenhower is that the students are much more aware 
of their individual stakes in a peaceful world order and their individual 
responsibility for contributing to that order. 


Practical aid to needy countries is the other way by which school clubs 
can greatly increase the good feeling between other people and ourselves. 
Sending packages of food, the standard CARE packages or those personally 
made up, collection of food, toys, books, and other items is an interesting 
and not too taxing activity that school clubs enter into with vigor. In 
closing I will cite one example that was discussed in the NEA Journal of 
September, 1949. Miss Yvonne A. Gardiol, a teacher at Ellenville High 
School in New York State, writes of an International Relations Club which 
she had formed in the school the previous year. The pupils began by studying 
the setup of the United Nations. Next they collected and shipped pieces of 
clothing. At Christmastime they used French and Spanish in their carols 
and songs. By January they had established pen pals with young people 
in other lands. In February they discussed Latin America. Later they held 
quiz programs and debates dealing with the North Atlantic Pact and the 
United States policy in China. Finally, in April they assisted the plan for 
Garden Seeds to Europe. By these means they sowed seeds of brotherhood 
in their own lives and did their bit toward aiding our country with its 
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Marshall Plan and other gigantic projects to win the friendship and the 
regard of other peoples. 

Thus we see that, if teachers and club moderators will offer the suggestion 
to our young men and women, they will gladly follow the lead and play an 
important part in the drive to establish a lasting peace among men. 
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MISSIONARY ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
MISSION EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD A. FREKING, S.T.D., NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If I were to ask you what is the greatest contribution that the first half 
of the twentieth century has made to mankind thus far—what is the out- 
standing thing for which the past half-century will stand out in history—I 
can imagine several answers which might be given. You might say it is the 
automobile, or the airplane, or radio, or television, or the atom bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, or perhaps the fact that we had two world wars in these 
fifty years. But I don’t believe that our times will be remembered for any 
one of these things. I believe, rather, this half-century will stand out in 
history as the period of greatest advancement in the field of communications. 
I believe that the expansion of the systems of international communications 
has been the most striking contribution of the twentieth century to date. Not 
long ago, I phoned from Cincinnati to a friend of mine in New York City, 
to make an appointment for lunch on a certain Tuesday. He looked up his 
schedule and informed me that on Tuesday he had an appointment in Frank- 
furt, Germany, but that he could have lunch with me on the following Thurs- 
day. It was a very matter-of-fact statement, and my friend made nothing of 
the fact that, between luncheon time on Tuesday and the same hour on 
Thursday, he would have gone to Germany and returned. 


One can have breakfast in New York and dinner in San Francisco on the 
same day. One can fly to every important place in the world, from any 
major airport in the United States, in seventy-two hours. The editor of a 
large metropolitan newspaper, like the New York Times, can, in the space 
of a couple of hours, speak to correspondents in Tokyo, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Rome, Paris, or London. If there are hunger riots in 
India, newspaper editors all over America will have the information on 
their desks within minutes after the first call has gone out for the riot 
squads, and they will have pictures of the rioting within two hours. If you 
have a powerful radio set, you can flick the dial and listen to broadcasts 
from all parts of the world. You can turn on a television set and see a 
football game a thousand miles away. Never before in the history of the 
world, has there been such ease of communication of man with his fellowman, 
white, black, yellow, or red. 


In fact, so wonderful have been the advancements in the field of com- 
munications that we might have expected the ideal of UNESCO—education 
for international understanding—to have been already achieved. But then 
we must add to the record the two world wars, which have also been a part 
of the first half of this century, and we must admit that, in spite of our 
marvelous communications systems, world understanding is still far from 
perfect. 

The fact that international understanding is still in an imperfect stage 
cannot be blamed upon the leaders of aggressor nations alone—whether they 
be Fascists, Nazis, or Red Communists. The Christian people of the world 
must also share the responsibility for the failure, and the Catholics must 
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bear their share of the blame. If we have not contributed more to true 
world understanding, perhaps it is because we have not given enough em- 
phasis to some of the things that we have been teaching in our schools. I 
think this is true—and the subjects which have been neglected are those 
that pertain. to the Catholic Church as a missionary Church. 


At this moment, another panel meeting is being devoted to international 
understanding through social studies, while a third is giving its attention to 
international understanding through co-curricular activities; tomorrow, other 
panels will consider other means of promoting international understanding, 
All of these discussions will be helpful in one way or another to the educators 
who take part in them. Teachers of all the various subjects under discussion 
can develop in their students at least a partial understanding of their 
brothers and sisters in other lands and their neighbors in their own country 
through these diversified mediums; but it is the subject of this panel—mission 
education—which gives life and substance and meaning to all the others, 
as viewed from the Catholic viewpoint. This is not a boastful statement— 
it is merely a statement of fact. 


What do we mean by mission education? We mean acquiring that view 
of world problems which is the view of the Catholic Church. Mission educa- 
tion is not acquired through special and separate courses of study, like the 
study of home economics or electrical engineering. Mission education is 
something which, in a Catholic school, should grow out of the whole cur- 
riculum, every subject tending to develop in the students some degree of 
consciousness that they are members of a world-wide Church, having a world- 
wide responsibility. Religion, literature, history, geography, vocational guid- 
ance, and all the social science studies can be given a missionary significance. 


Go back now to the UNESCO slogan—“Education through international 
understanding.” UNESCO is an agency of the United Nations and its 
purpose is presumably a part of the UN general program to promote world 
peace. My contention is that mission study is a preparation for attitudes of 
mind on the part of the students which will make them instrumental later 
on in activities for the promotion of world peace. Let us take a concrete 
example to show how mission study may contribute toward these aims of 
world peace through better understanding. Let us take Japan as our example, 
since Japan figured so importantly in the last great breach of world peace— 
the second World War. 


If the history of Japan is studied with an eye to its missionary significance, 
here is what we find. Three hundred and fifty years ago, just after St. 
Francis Xavier worked in Japan, there were almost a million Catholic people 
in that country. That was a very impressive number—about seven times the 
present Catholic population of the Japanese Islands. If that body of Catholics 
had increased as it should have, Japan might have been a Catholic nation 
when the twentieth century rolled around. If that had happened, it is prac- 
tically certain that Japan would not have participated in the second World 
War as an enemy nation, and perhaps all of China would have been largely 
Christian now instead of largely dominated by communism, as we find it today. 
The student of Japanese history, then, with an eye to the missions, gets a 
new understanding of the reasons why world peace was so violently dis- 
rupted by the second World War. 


Now what caused the failure of Christianity in Japan? The Christian 
faith died out because of persecution and because the Christian nations of 
the world withdrew from the Orient and left the people to the control of 
pagan emperors, who rapidly developed the ideal of a military state. Not 
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only that, but the political leaders of Japan built up the idea that the em- 
perors were descended from the gods and that the only heroes worth 
imitating were military heroes. Thus Japan, instead of becoming a power 
for Christian peace, became a nation in which state absolutism was the dom- 
inating idea. How different this all might have been had the people of 
Europe and, later, the people of the United States, been conscious of their 
missionary opportunities and missionary responsibilities in Japan, but alas 
for the world, the study of history three hundred and fifty years ago and one 
hundred years ago was focused chiefly on colonial and commercial expansion. 


But we have not finished with the illustration yet. Here is Japan in the 
world scene of today. Those who are still interested in Japan are hoping 
that the people will be educated away from the old ideas of imperialism and 
into new ways of democracy. But the Christian nations are not working too 
hard toward this objective. While we send a few hundred really competent 
people to work over the education and the political system of the Japanese, 
the communists are on the scene with thousands. The mission spotlight here 
moves into the field of current events and the social sciences, and it reveals 
opportunities for action which do not appear in any other light. 


The missionary student, looking at Japan today, sees a vast body of 
eighty million people, whose ancient religions of Shintoism and Buddhism 
have been largely discredited, and who are groping blindly for new spiritual 
guidance, for the Japanese are people who are naturally inclined to be 
religious. Throughout the centuries, the Japanese have been searching for 
religious truth and, in this search, they have seized upon any religious system 
which came their way—Buddhism from India, Confucianism from China, 
Shintoism which was more or less artificially contrived by the country’s mili- 
tary leaders to support the idea of the military state, and—for a short half- 
century—Christianity. : 

So what is the lesson which the Catholic study of present-day Japan should 
bring home to us? The lesson is that the Japanese need religious teachers 
more than anything else. And unless these teachers somehow get to Japan, 
all the efforts that are made by anybody at understanding the Japanese 
people are not going to make that nation a stable element in the structure 
of international peace. By way of footnote, I may mention here that the 
United States of America, which has assumed the principal responsibility 
for changing Japan from a feudal country into a democracy, could boast of 
only 181 missionaries in that country four years after the end of the war, 
in spite of the fact that General Douglas MacArthur had urged that thousands 
of missionaries be sent. 


We may as well admit our Catholic belief that international friendship 
will grow only as larger numbers of the world’s people accept the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity—that God is our Creator and supreme Law-Giver, 
and that the only brotherhood of man which can be depended upon to accom- 
plish anything for world peace is that which recognizes our common brother- 
hood with Jesus Christ. 


Mission study is not the same as mere “mission interest” which may have 
as its goal some such activity as the collection of canceled stamps. There 
is nothing wrong with collecting canceled stamps for the missionary societies— 
if it is done in the right way and is not just a time-waster or an excuse for 
not digging down to make financial contributions that mean real sacrifices— 
but it is certainly not what we mean by mission education in the schools. 


The program of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is the means that 
is used in schools throughout the country to make mission education a vital 
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part of their curriculum. The publications of the Crusade are designed to 
help teachers integrate mission study with the usual classroom subjects; 
religion, social studies, language arts. These publications include a monthly 
magazine called The Shield, with two editions of a teacher’s guide—one for 
grade schools and one for high schools—numerous books for discussion or 
supplementary classroom study; and a variety of plays, maps and posters, 
and program aids. 


The Crusade’s study program has not been limited to foreign fields. It 
has included within its scope studies on communism, rural life, and problems 
of special groups, particularly the Negro Americans. The Crusade has been 
promoting the study of communism for the past fifteen years, but this has 
not been a mere delving into the history of the teachings of Karl Marx and 
an exploration of the communist methods of propaganda; it has included 
practical methods for combatting communism on the part of individual stu- 
dents, and pointed out to the students how they can help others, particularly 
members of their own families, to be active in opposing the spread of com- 
munism. In our study of the rural life, we have also taken a practical view. 
We have not urged all the city people to move back on to the farms, but we 
have aimed to develop a sympathetic attitude towards the problems of the 
people and the priests who are endeavoring to promote Catholic life in the 
rural areas. 


The Crusade program carries mission study beyond the classroom through 
co-curricular activities. We believe that co-curricular activities have a great 
value in the development of right attitudes toward various groups in the nation 
and toward the people of other nations. Among the activities promoted by 
the Crusade are discussion clubs and open forums, for which the National 
Center supplies books and programs. The general program of the Crusade 
also includes community projects of prayer for the general spread of Chris- 
tianity and for the guidance of particular groups into the fold of Christ. 
Another phase of the Crusade program—which we call mission sacrifice— 
is aimed to make the students conscious of their obligation to support in a 
material way—that is, with the help of money—the many projects which are 
directed by our priests and religious for the Christian instruction of people 
in mission areas and for all those works of social service which are necessary 
because they give public proof of the spirit of love that must be recognized 
as the basis of the Christian Gospel. 


Sacrifice, in the Crusade’s dictionary, means not only the giving of money 
to missionary causes, but also the dedication of time and effort to such 
apostolic efforts as teaching catechism classes, assisting in religious vacation 
schools, taking part in Catholic radio programs, and any other projects that 
have for their purpose the spread of the faith here in America or overseas. 
All of these activities train students to accept their responsibilities as Catho- 
lics, to share their faith with others, and to take an active part in this sharing. 
Eventually, for some, there must be the complete dedication of their lives to 
the work of the Church as priests and religious. 


We are hopeful, too, that a growing number of our young people will con- 
sider the possibility of serving as lay apostles, both in the home fields and 
overseas, for perhaps two or three years. This is a subject which is being 
carefully studied and on which the Crusade is giving directives based on the 
actual experiences of missionary leaders. An important outcome of the Cru- 
sade program is guidance in vocations. Missionary leaders give credit to the 
Crusade for a large share in the increase of missionary vocations which has 
been noted in the United States during recent years. 
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I feel sure that many of the teachers here are already familiar with the 
Crusade program and with our methods for bringing missions into the class- 
rooms; but for the benefit of those who may be new to the idea, I will con- 
clude with an example or two from our current publications. 


In The Shield for April we published an appeal from the Catholic Welfare 
Committee of China for money to aid the thirty million people who are starv- 
ing in North China, where the communists have been in command longer than 
anywhere else in that country. The Crusade National Center was the first to 
receive this appeal, and we passed it on immediately to our Crusaders. The 
information given was that money can be sent to Hong Kong for use any- 
where in China; the principal application of the knowledge was the directive 
given them to raise some money as quickly as possible and forward it to the 
offices of their diocesan mission directors. But the Crusaders were not left 
with a hopeless picture of the missionary future of China. In the same issue 
of The Shield they were told about reports which indicate that some of the 
Chinese communists are friendly to the Catholic Church and her missionaries. 


We have felt it necessary to carry reports on China in every issue of our 
magazine during the past year, lest the impression become current that the 
Church’s battle there has been lost. It definitely has not been lost. The 
Catholic Chinese are standing steadfast in the faith and Chinese priests, 
religious, and even students have given a good account of themselves as 
defenders of the faith in the face of persecution. These facts were reported 
more than once during the year, and they were summarized in the May issue 
of our magazine by Father Clifford J. King, who was the founder of the 
Crusade and who spent twenty-five years in the missions of the Far East. 


In the same May issue of The Shield we published a story about China 
which was written by a Sister of Charity who had been in Wuchang before 
the war. It was a simple sketch about two Chinese boys and how the Catholic 
mission helped them. The author summed up the whole appeal of China in 
the cases of these two youngsters. In our “Teachers’ Guide” for this issue of 
The Shield, we urged the reading of this little story under the heading of voca- 
tional guidance, but instead of asking the students merely to comment upon 
the story, we suggested that teachers give a home assignment in which each 
student would be asked to write a sketch with himself as the leading figure. 
This was what we suggested for the development of the assignment: 


“Suppose that your city or town has been taken over by communist soldiers 
and that your pastor and your teachers have been put in prison. All the other 
students and their families have been forced to move on to another community 
to engage in some kind of slave labor. The church and school are deserted, 
and you and your family are the only Catholic people left in the community. 
What would be your memories and what would be your hopes?” 


This home assignment was a simple thing, yet it illustrated the whole aim 
of the Crusade. For underlying the whole Crusade program of prayer, study, 
and sacrifice, is the purpose of making every Catholic boy and girl feel a 
personal responsibility in building upon the Mystical Body of Christ. To every 
one, we try to pose the question, as we did in the imaginary sketch outlined 
in the “Teachers’ Guide”: “What would you do if you were the only one to 
represent the Church?” 


This is the essential thing about missionary education—development of the 
realization that every one has a part in the building up of the Mystical Body, 
which is the Church of Christ. 


Of course, we know that not all of the people who are leaders of the 
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United Nations and leaders in the organization of UNESCO understand or 
will accept the Catholic doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, yet it is upon 
some approach to an understanding of this doctrine that the hope for success 
in any program designed for the attainment of world peace must be directed. 


Whether or not the rest of the world accepts our doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, we Catholics are the group that is best able to make the 
largest contribution toward the achievement of the objectives that have been 
set up by UNESCO. And mission education is the preparation that our young 
people need if they are to make that contribution a substantial one that will 
be felt by the rest of the world. 
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VOCATIONS TO THE MISSION FIELD 


REV. THOMAS F. GARRITY, M.M., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Since the two talks accompanying this one on the program this afternoon 
have to deal with the more specific aspects of vocations and the missions 
respectively, I presume that my subject, “Vocations to the Mission Field,” was 
chosen for the purpose of a more general treatment of both. I hope, there- 
fore, that I do not invade the fields to be covered by the other speakers. 


In the preparation of the topics for these discussions relating to “Mis- 
sionary Aspects of International Understanding,” it would seem evident that 
the organizers were motivated by what seems to be the currently predominant 
theme of our day and age: world unity and its counterpart, world peace. 
The effect our teaching church must have on achieving this unity seems to be 
the central objective of these talks. “Vocations to the Mission Field” has a 
definite place in this plan if we are really convinced that a united world 
can only exist in a Christian world. Missioners are therefore needed. “How 
shall they believe Him, of Whom they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear, without a preacher, and how shall they preach unless they be sent.” 
(Rom. 10:14). 


A few years ago, during the war, an American missioner heard a strange 
attack upon the Catholic Church. It came from a Japanese university profes- 
sor, to whom he had been speaking. It went something like this: “During the 
past years,” said the professor, “I have been studying the Catholic Church and 
the pattern of life it proposes. And I have come to the conclusion that, if it 
were only workable, it would furnish the solution of all mankind’s difficulties 
and establish world peace and happiness. But you Catholics don’t take your 
faith seriously . . . you had the truth and yet you make little more than a 
gesture to bring it to our 80,000,000 people. I feel that you have cheated 
us, but I hope that you will not make this same mistake again in any other 
part of the world.” 


God alone knows whether this criticism was a justifiable one, but even a 
passing glance at the world today makes us wonder. Recent Popes have 
reverted to the same distressing situation in sorrowful reflection. Pope 
Benedict XV wrote of it as follows: “Considering, then, the numerous and 
heavy labors undertaken for the propagation of the faith, all their efforts, the 
proof of their undaunted courage, we may well wonder at the numberless 
heathens who are still sitting in the shadows of death, for according to recent 
statistics their number amounts to a thousand million.” Weighed down by the 
same considerations, Pope Pius XI wrote in Rerum Ecclesiae: “The Church 
has no other reason for existence than, by developing the Kingdom of Christ 
on Earth, to make mankind participate in the effects of His saving Redemp- 
tion. Whoever, by Divine Commission, takes the place on earth of Jesus Christ, 
becomes thereby the Chief Shepherd who, far from being able to rest content 
with simply guiding and protecting the Lord’s flock which has been confided 
to him to rule, fails in his special duty and obligation if he does not strive by 
might and main to win over and to join to Christ all who are still without the 
fold.” Was it not for the selfsame reason that Christ founded His Church: 
“That they may be one, as Thou Father in Me, and I in Thee; that they may 
be one in Us.” (John 17:21). We cannot, therefore, dismiss, as an idealistic 
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dream, the possibility of a united world in the Body of Christ. But what are 
the concrete potentialities for the present? 


We sincerely believe that America has a tremendous potential for giving 
missioners to the world; but that, as yet, it is a comparatively untapped poten- 
tial. I am not familiar with the numbers of priests and religious doing mission 
work in this country; it would be difficult to estimate, since even in many 
well established dioceses, there are priests, brothers and sisters living more 
heroic and rigorous lives than many a missioner in foreign fields. But, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, we have 
a total of not more than 2,400 priests and brothers and about 1,800 sisters 
presently working in the foreign mission fields. This is not by way of com- 
plaint, but merely to point out that we have not, as yet, tapped the reservoir 
of mission vocations very deeply. 


There are few today who doubt that American youth has the necessary 
spiritual, moral and physical qualifications for the rigors of mission life and 
a generosity and compassion scarcely equalled in the category of nations, 
“America is the hope of the missions,” declared Pope Pius XII. Are we 
doing enough to fulfill that hope? 


Missioners and mission societies will continue to use their various instru- 
ments for encouraging vocations to the missions: their vocational talks in 
the schools, their literature, their movies and slides. However, the real 
source, the fountainhead of missionary vocations has been and will continue 
to be, under God’s Providence, world-minded and mission-minded teachers, 
who in the past few decades have fostered the hundreds of missioners who 
have already taken the field. They are the ones who have set the example 
of zeal for souls, who have early taught youngsters to make real sacrifices 
for the extension of God’s Kingdom, who have daily led their charges in 
praying for the missions in their classrooms, who have taught them the 
value of one soul in the sight of God and have fed them the challenge of 
generously giving themselves to the service of God. 


We therefore believe that this may be the crux of the problem of increas- 
ing missionary vocations: the forming of a proper consciousness in ourselves 
of the true character of the Church’s work. As one priest put it recently: 
“The missionary Church is only the Church being herself, acting according 
to her true nature.” The Church is apostolic by nature; our vocation, as 
priests and religious, is apostolic by its nature. But more than just being 
apostles, we must make apostles. Our youngsters must be made to realize 
that no matter what their vocation in life, they are called to be apostles; 
they must leave their classrooms as the first apostles left Palestine, to “go 
and teach.” This is the weapon of the anti-christ today, and lest we lose the 
world to him, should we not train more and better apostles to win the world 
for Christ .. . the world of the factory, the offices, the classrooms as well as 
the heathen world of the backwoods and jungles? This, we believe, is the 
substantial wellspring for the mission vocation. With such a mental and 
spiritual formation, it goes without saying that vocations will undoubtedly 
come forth in greater and greater streams. Our youth needs no pampering, 
but it does need, badly, the persuasion of higher ideals and the challenge 
of worlds to conquer. 


A world-vision, however, can only be inculcated in others if we believe 
and live that conviction ourselves. The simpiest way to attain that sense 
of values is by prayer and frequent meditation on the Church’s universality 
and the Mystical Body of Christ. Ways and means to teach it will flow 
like waters through a spillway, when we have “that mind in us, which was 
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in Christ,” when there is neither ‘Greek nor Jew, male nor female, slave 
nor freeman” in our concept of the Church. 


Finally, we can all thank God tuat today there remains little of the 
feeling that an actual vocation to the mission field is a vocation lost to the 
Church at home. How anomalous that our country should be exerting such 
extreme efforts towards bringing all nations together on an economic and 
political level . . . how anomalous, were we, who hold such a tremendous 
potential for uniting the world in the friendship and charity of Christ, 
should we handcuff this charity by petty, narrow-minded interests and short- 
sighted vision? How Christlike, on the contrary, would we be, were each 
one of us to inspire by word and example, one vocation to the Church at 
home and one to the missions, home or abroad, each year, from the potential 
apostles whom God puts in our charge for two hundred and fifty days out 
of each year. 


“The hearts of Pauls and the fires of Xaviers” are everywhere around us 
awaiting the spark that will inflame them. The world waits for some solu- 
tion to its perplexing problems. Surely the charity of Christ, in the hands 
of many missioners, could answer many of them. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF A RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


BROTHER ANDRE, S.C., PRESIDENT, ST. ALOYSIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


One of the officers of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
assigning this title to me last January concluded with the following words: 
“And make your speech practical.” With this gauge ever before my mind, 
I measured every word by this standard and by delving into many pamphlets, 
magazines and books, and by drawing from the experience of others and of 
myself, I have arranged my findings in an integrated sequence for the 
greater glory of God, the Vocation Giver, and for the benefit of all priests 
and religious, the vocation workers. The religious vocation mentioned in 
the title and which will be used throughout the article means the calling 
of « young man to the priesthood, diocesan and religious, or to the brother- 
hood; or the calling of a young woman to the sisterhood. We will study the 
religious vocation in its origin, its manifestation and its fulfillment. 


Yhe origin of a religious vocation is very clear. Christ said, “I have’ 


chosen you; you have not chosen me.” Therefore, every religious vocation 
has a divine origin, so to speak, for Almighty God handpicks human beings 
to be co-laborers with Him in His redemptive work of saving souls. The 
religious vocation is a call from God Himself. Any wonder, then, that 
spiritual writers consider this sublime gift of God second only to the gift of 
faith. Religious vocations are not limited to time and place. If some places 
have produced more religious vocations, it is that God’s call was more dis- 
tinctly heard, that those whom He called were more generously inclined to 
hearken to His voice. To say that vocations were limited to any particular 
country or to any particular age would be tantamount to mocking the ever 
present providence and mercy of an ever present and merciful God. Why 
does God choose certain young men or certain young women? God alone 
knows. Why does a bee light upon certain clover flowers in a field and 
not upon others? The bee acts by instinct; God acts for a purpose. Each 
religious at the present moment is fitting into God’s plan of life for him or 
her. Perhaps the gift of a religious vocation is a reward for some; perhaps 
it is the only grace that will save others from losing their souls. In all cases it 
is the gratuitous gift of a generous God calling certain ones to the life of reli- 
gious perfection. Let it suffice to leave the reason for God’s choice with God 
Himself; let each religious many times daily thank God for having chosen him 
or her as His special co-worker. 


God is the first cause of all religious vocations. There may be other 
seeming causes, as we shall see later, but in the final analysis the religious 
vocation comes from God. But God seldom acts alone. He chooses to use 
secondary causes. He chooses to share His powers with His creatures. 
Examine the conception of a child. The parents’ cooperation in forming 
the body is joined with God’s direct creating of the soul that will activate 
that body. The parents can say, “This child is flesh of our flesh.” They 
experience great joy upon the birth of their children. And at each new 
human birth God can truthfully say, “This is my beloved son.” God chooses 
to act with His creatures. He employs human instruments to accomplish 
a divine work. Frequently He seems to share His “calling powers” with 
creatures. Christ directly called some of His apostles; but didn’t some of 
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these in turn call their friends to come and see Christ? Do not thousands 
of religious today seemingly owe their vocation to the prayers and example 
of their former pastors or teachers? In reality God did the calling, and 
still does; the mode of the calling has changed. St. Paul was called directly; 
I think that all of us were called indirectly. Chief among indirect causes 
are the home, the church and the school; or, the parents, the clergy, and the 
teachers. Each religious owes a debt of gratitude to each of these three 
factors in his or her vocation. Since the title of my talk is “The Development 
of a Religious Vocation,” it is proper to consider the role played by each 
of these three factors. But before beginning, since we have seen the origin 
of a religious vocation, let us explain its manifestation and its fulfillment. 
A vocation manifests itself in the juniorates, novitiates and seminaries 
established for the developing and the strengthening of such a vocation. 
The developing and the strengthening process ends with the grave. At 
that point the fulfillment of the vocation takes place; for grace below 
changes to glory in heaven. Glory is the fulfillment of grace; heaven is 
the fulfillment of each vocation. 


A good Catholic home is the nursery of vocations to the religious life. 
Happy and holy and stable religious usually come from happy and holy 
and stable homes. Parents can either make or break a religious vocation 
among their children. Their attitude toward their faith, their Church and 
their school determines the attitude of their children toward their faith, 
their Church and their school. A Catholic home unmarked by the scourge 
of separaticn, or not destroyed by the atom bomb of divorce; a Catholic 
home in which the Ten Commandments are the rule of life; a Catholic home 
in which charity and prayer are in honor; a Catholic home whose walls are 
hung with the crucifix and decent pictures; a Catholic home in which the 
priesthood and the religious life are held in high esteem; such is a home that 
will nurture the seed of a vocation to the higher life of the Church. But, 
alas, how few and far between are these homes. The spirit of the world 
has crept into these sanctuaries and has smothered the spiritual life of 
their dwellers. The atmosphere of these homes is heavy with a subtle ma- 
terialism that tends to choke the spiritual life of the parents and the 
children. Only families with a strong and active and practical faith will 
resist these encroachments upon the integrity of home life. 


In my opinion I think that if a father and a mother went to church on 
Sunday with their children and réceived weekly Holy Communion together 
with them, this family would be blessed by a religious vocation or religious 
vocations. Parents should encourage their boys to become altar boys. The 
vast majority of the clergy in the world today were once boy servers at the 
foot of the altar of God. Parents should encourage their daughters to join 
the church choir. Many a sister today used to chant the canticles of the 
Lord from the choir loft. But the attitude of the parents is the main factor 
in making or breaking a religious vocation among their children. If the 
father or the mother would take their children aside and ask them what 
they would like to do in life, and if they were to suggest the priesthood, 
the brotherhood or the sisterhood, perhaps these children would think, pray 
and consult along these lines. But parents act strangely at times. 


Parents are usually synonymous with unselfishness—yet, when it is a ques- 
tion of their children’s vocation, and especially a religious vocation, they 
suddenly become the most selfish of people. About fifty per cent of religious 
vocations lost or not pursued can be traced to the parents’ refusal to the 
requests of their children. A Catholic home is a bank; the children are 
the vaulted treasures; the parents are the custodians of these treasures. 
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But God is the Divine Banker, Who entrusts these treasures to the parents 
until such a time as He sees fit to call them to His service. At twelve did 
not the Child Jesus answer Mary and Joseph with these words: “Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” Why this selfish- 
ness? Because they feel that there will be no one to support them in their 
old age. They overlook Divine Providence. They mistrust the generosity 
of the One Who calls their children from the contagion.of the world. Didn’t 
God take care of Mary?. St. Joseph was dead; Christ had begun His public 
life. Parents put the material advantages of themselves before the spiritual 
welfare of their children. 


Do these parents really love God? Do these parents really love their 
children? I leave the answer with you. They thwart God’s Holy Will and 
they endanger their children’s salvation. Thus, the necessity for parents to 
be supersaturated with the spirit of faith, piety and unselfishness. Many a 
religious vocation has died on the threshold of our Catholic homes. The 
home, therefore, is all-important. Again, it seems that priests and religious 
come from large families. In Ireland and in Canada, where families of six 
are considered small, it is not uncommon to see two or three or more members 
in the religious life. God seems to favor these unselfish parents and to 
reward them with religious vocations. The brightest jewels in a mother’s 
crown in eternity will be those of her children who become religious. The 
hope of the Church in the world today is in large families. 


Now, let us consider a second institution that plays an important part 
in the fostering of religious vocations; namely, the Church. By the Church 
I mean the clergy. Bishops, pastors and curates play leading roles in voca- 
tion work. The child from its earliest moments meets the clergy. He is 
baptized by a priest; his first catechism lessons are taught by a priest; his 
first confession and his first Holy Communion are administered by a priest; 
at Sunday Mass he sees and hears the priest; at his church gatherings the 
priest leads him; in matrimony the priest is the witness of his marriage 
vows; even at his death, the priest is there to comfort and aid him. Yes, 
the priest is very close to the life of each human being. Therefore, what 
the priest is, what the priest says and what the priest does, greatly influence 
the child. The priest with the smile, the pat on the back, the genial dis- 
position and the friend of youth is the ideal priest for the children. Chil- 
dren’s respect for the black robe borders on a holy fear; the man behind 
the black robe, therefore, is all important. 


The best way for a priest to promote healthy and abundant vocations to 
the priesthood is to form an active and a happy altar boy society. This 
should be the happiest group in the parish. Picnics, outings, entertainment, 
hikes, trips, games, watermelon parties, etc., all these will attract the 
youngsters and help to form an esprit de corps. They will prefer to go to 
these meetings than to dances or nightly escapades with the local gang. 
And these gangs don’t usually congregate to recite the Rosary; they are 
bent on some devilment. One or two trips to the neighboring seminary have 
proven very effective. But the friendly, sincere and happy priest still remains 
the best advertisement for his holy profession. A forbidding piety and 
grouchiness have soured many a promising youngster’s vocation-mindedness. 


Another point I would like to bring out. The clergy should be careful 
not to dissuade a boy who intends to join the brotherhood. A boy who wants 


to become a brother is not going “half way.” The vocation to the religious. 


brotherhood is as distinct a vocation as that of the priesthood. Smart boys 
don’t always join the priesthood and dumb boys, the brotherhood. Christ’s 
work is varied and this requires many. kinds of workers. The priest imitates 
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the Christ of the Last Supper; the brother imitates the,Christ of the Temple. 
Both work for the greater glory of God and the good of Holy Mother Church. 
A vocation is a call from Almighty God; no person on earth dares to inter- 
fere with this call. Encourage every boy who asks you about the brotherhood. 
It is the glory of each brotherhood to see so many of its pupils become priests 
of God. Brothers in a parish relieve the priests of many detailed tasks. 
Each brother is the right hand man of his pastor. Frequently speak to the 
congregation concerning the vocation of a brother. Look upon the vocation 
to the brotherhood as a great blessing to your parish. Good brothers in a 
parochial school mean good priests for the seminary and good husbands of 
Catholic families, 


The entire Catholic educational system in the United States is hindered 
in doing its maximum good because of a lack of religious brothers and 
sisters. The sisterhoods have done a marvelous job. God bless them all. 
But they have to put up with many older boys who should be under the 
care of brothers. The Catholic high schools for the girls of New Orleans far 
outnumber the Catholic high schools for the boys. And this condition exists 
in every large city. The clergy can accomplish incalculable good by their 
eloquence in speaking of the brotherhood to their altar boys and to the 
members of their congregation. This will surely help to increase vocations 
to the priesthood, for more Catholic boys in Catholic schools will eventually 
lead to more Catholic boys entering the seminaries. So, by having a happy 
altar boy society and by encouraging vocations to the brotherhood, your 
parish will abound in vocations to the higher life of the church. 


The third important factor in the work of vocations is the Catholic school. 
The word teacher will mean the same as the school for our discussion. One 
of the greatest glories of the Catholic Church in this country is its marvelous 
Catholic school system. Built on the sacrifice of parents and under the wise 
supervision of the clergy, the Catholic classroom is a “second home” for 
each Catholic child. But the best of school buildings would be useless if 
these buildings were not staffed by that group of self-sacrificing Catholic 
men and women, lay and religious, the Catholic teachers. Sad to say, there 
is an alarming dearth of religious teachers for our Catholic youth. Con- 
sequently, thousands of Catholic schools remain unopened, and hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters are forced to go to schools in which the teaching 
of religion is forbidden. With the brother and the sister in the classroom, 
the parents and the clergy need not fear for the moral, the physical and 
the intellectual development of the children. I doubt if I would be exag- 
gerating if I said that 99% of the priests and religious in this country today 
were once taught by sisters or brothers. The day’s lessons are watered 
with prayers; in a Catholic school all subjects except religion are extra- 
curricular. Our Catholic faith is as much a part of us as our nose or our 
legs. In a Catholic school virtues flourish and piety becomes second nature. 
The what, the why and the how of our holy religion are made clear to the 
children. To a teacher, the thirty or more pupils before him or her are 
souls to be saved, not merely minds to be filled. In each pupil the teacher 
must form the Boy Christ or the Girl Mary. In my opinion the religious 
brother or sister can do more in fostering vocations to the priesthood and 
to the religious life than even the parents or the clergy. The religious fre- 
quently is the instrument through which God chooses His chosen ones. I 
will now outline a five-point program for vocationing among our boys and 
girls. These five must work hand in hand; if one is lacking, the program 
will fail. 


1, PERSONAL HOLINESS—A retreat priest once said, “if you tried 
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to work for religious vocations and haven’t tried personal holiness, your 
efforts have been useless.” Our most convincing prayer for vocations in the 
eyes of God is not what we say, or do, but WHAT WE ARE. One cannot 
give what he does not have. The personal holiness of each teacher or priest 
is the magnet that attracts youths to our life. To magnetize other things, 
a magnet must first be magnetized. A teacher cannot develop a desire for 
the religious life in others if he or she doesn’t have a deep love for it in 
himself. A spring can never rise above its source. Be every inch of what 
you represent—priesthood, brotherhood, sisterhood. The ideals of our 
youngsters are capable of being very high. Measure up to them. We form 
the bridge between Christ and our children; let us rid ourselves of flaws, 


2. PRAYER—“Pray ye the Lord of the Harvest...” Since this is God’s 
work, it must be done in God’s way—and God’s way begins, continues and 
ends with prayer. This enterprise of promoting, fostering, and guiding voca- 
tions is primarily and always an apostolate of sincere prayer. We often 
speak to our pupils about God; let’s also speak to God about our pupils. At 
Holy Mass and Holy Communion, during meditation, during our many visits 
let’s remember the eligibles in our classrooms. Ask the Divine Recruiter to 
enroll a few of your students on His special calling list. “Ask and you shall 
receive.” How can God fail to answer the fervent prayers of priests, brothers 
or sisters for the youngsters under their care. 


38. GOOD EXAMPLE—In your classroom you represent more than your- 
self; you represent your order, your clergy, the religious life of the church— 
the higher life. You are a mirror reflecting back to the pupils the life of 
the brothers, the sisters, or the priests. How many vocations are due to 
the good example of a fervent priest, brother or sister. In the classroom 
an ounce of bad example can overbalance a ton of good example. You are 
a living symbol of what a religious is, says and does; nothing you can say 
will influence an aspirant more than how you act. Father Edward Murphy 
of the Society of St. Joseph clinches the entire subject by saying, “The 
teacher’s example in the classroom can so easily mother or smother a voca- 
tion.” Be just and square to all pupils at all times; at all times be cheerful. 
Kindness and charity are the most attractive virtues of a religious teacher. 
Many vocations have been lost by a sarcastic teacher. A HAPPY and a 
HOLY religious is the best advertisement for the religious life. There are 
two ways of spreading light; to be the candle, or the mirror that reflects it. 
In the work of vocations two methods are in evidence; Christ may call a 
soul DIRECTLY, or INDIRECTLY. He may give His call through the 
medium of a religious teacher’s good example. If we live 100% religious 
lives, we can say to our pupils what Christ said to His Apostles, “Come, 
follow me,” and what St. Paul said to the people of his day, “Be ye imitators 
of me as I am of Jesus Christ.” 


4. SACRIFICE—This will distinguish the truly earnest religious vocation 
worker from the fake. Praying for vocations is easy; paying for them is 
more difficult. It is hard to get something for nothing in this natural life. 
We must pay for what we get. Applying this common sense principle to 
vocations, we have: If we ask for vocations, we must be ready to pay the 
price—and that price is sacrifice. Sacrifice puts teeth into our petitions 
before the throne of God. Mortification is a practical prayer to which God 
refuses nothing. It is easy to recite a few prayers; but to suffer in order 
to be heard is to prove, in the most eloquent language, how sincere and con- 
vineced we are. What our prayers lack, our sacrifices will supply. 

5. PERSONAL INVITATION—Personal holiness, prayer, example and 
sacrifice are of primary importance. But even though Christ was holiness 
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itself; even though He prayed the entire night before choosing His Apostles; . 
even though He gave the best example in the world; and even though He 
practiced self-denial and sacrifices to the nth degree, HE STILL HAD TO 
INVITE HIS APOSTLES. He ASKED them to “Come, follow me.” Always 
the perfect gentleman, Christ invites; He never commands. Beautiful talks 
have been given to children concerning vocations; thousands of books and 
pamphlets and articles have been written on this subject. But in the 
final analysis the COME, FOLLOW ME speech is the best. A religious 
teacher who strives daily to increase his or her personal holiness, who prays 
as he or she should, who lives the rule in every detail, and who mortifies 
himself or herself for vocations among his or her pupils can truthfully 
and honestly approach a likely prospect and say, “Have you ever thought 
of being a priest, or brother, or sister?” Nor is this method of vocationing 
new. Christ asked St. Peter, St. Andrew and others; He didn’t wait until 
they came to Him. Neither was St. Ignatius bashful or backward in asking 
St. Francis Xavier. A football coach who enters a classroom in search of 
material for the squad is not afraid of asking fine looking prospects if they 
want to join the team. Each priest, brother and sister is a scout for Christ; 
sometimes great ingenuity and skill will be necessary to make some prospect 
sign on the dotted line. But prudence and savoir-faire are needed in utilizing 
this direct approach. Don’t ask too often; you'll disgust the child. But 
on the other hand, ask more than once. Your first question makes the 
child think and reflect. Maybe your second approach will be the clincher. 
Let’s remember that grace is built on nature. We must exhaust human 
means in this work of vocations. God places the seed of a religious vocation 
in the hearts of many of our children. It is the role of the priest, the 
brother or the sister to nourish and to water so that in due season God may 
give the increase. 


Any religious teacher who desires to become successful in recruiting for 
the higher life of the church must possess these seven qualities; friend- 
liness, sympathy, patience, fairness, discipline, practical piety and prudent 
zeal. The pupils expect their teachers to be topnotch in every virtue. We 
who have embarked on the way of perfection cannot lessen our fervor and 
generosity. Each time we fail to lead our life properly, some soul in our 
classroom experiences a diminution of grace. What a wonderful motive to 
spur us on to increased generosity in our holy calling. Let Saint Brother 
Benildus of the Christian Brothers be our model. As we go through life, 
we may be the only Bible some of our children will ever read. If the French 
quotation, “Noblesse oblige,” bears any weight, how much more our title 
as professed professional followers of Christ. 


What small program can we give a boy or a girl who manifests his or 
her intention to enter the religious life? Here is one that will challenge the 
child’s constancy. 1) A short daily prayer to know his or her vocation; 
2) At least weekly reception of Holy Communion; 3) Daily ask Mary for 
light; 4) Choose the right companions; 5) Choose the right kind of enter- 
tainment; and 6) Love for one’s home. Why these six? Because they are 
easy to remember and not too difficult to perform. Appeal to the child’s 
spirit of adventure; for a religious vocation is a world-wide adventure with 
Christ in the campaign against Satan. What nobler service is there than 
the service of God. What captain so powerful; what leader so generous; 
what father so tender. The call to the religious life is the challenge issued 
by Christ to His chosen few; not all accept however. For man has free 
will and has the free choice of accepting or rejecting the invitation of Christ. 
Even among our youth of today Satan has a tremendous following. His nets 
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of sensual pleasures, honors and riches are attractively baited. For many of 
our youngsters, the call of Christ goes unheeded because the ear of their soul 
has been deafened by the repeated blows of a sinful habit that they have 
acquired. It is for us priests, brothers and sisters to lead these little souls 
back within earshot of the Divine Master Whose call may even now be tap- 
ping on their hearts. 


In conclusion let us rededicate ourselves to the cause so dear to Christ— 
the salvation of souls. He needs co-workers. These co-workers are to be 
found among our boys and girls. We, their leaders, must give the good 
example. We will die; they will take our places. The work of God must 
continue till the end of time. God seldom works alone. Each priest, brother 
and sister here today is a recruiter for Christ. Let’s not forget these two 
important facts: 1) God does the choosing; “I have chosen you.” 2) God 
conditions His choosing to our prayers and labors; “Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that He send laborers into the harvest.” Yes, priests, brothers, 
sisters and parents, the filling of our seminaries and juniorates and novi- 
tiates is in our hands. Will we fail souls? Will we fail Christ? What is 
our answer? 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
ENGLISH, MUSIC, ART 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING ACHIEVED 
THROUGH THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


MISS BLANCHE TREZEVANT, SUPERVISOR, LANGUAGE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


“Language is the universal fabric that binds us together when racial, 
national, social, and economic barriers separate us. Through it we carry 
on alike the trivial and the significant work of our lives. . . . Throughout 
recorded history, language is not only established as a powerful instrument 
of war, but it is the primary means of establishing peace. Business and 
industry, education, religion, and social intercourse carry on their intricate 
and manifold operations through a woven never-ending fabric of words.” 

I feel that it is a privilege to be asked to discuss “International Under- 
standing Achieved through the Teaching of English.” To me, this objective 
is one of the most important for teachers of English; as I see it, no other 
subject area has more to contribute toward the attainment of such an 
outcome. 

The Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English 
specifies definite outcomes in general education toward which English can 
contribute. Among the most important of these outcomes for all youth are 
the cultivation of wholesome personal living, the development of social sensi- 
tivity, and the ability to participate in group life. Assuredly, as English 
teachers work with youth toward the attainment of these objectives, they 
are helping them lay the groundwork for international understanding. 

It is generally conceded that before one can understand others, he must 
understand himself. Therefore, as the teacher of English plans his work, 
he must keep in mind not only the types of writing and speaking, of listening, 
and reading in which his students must have practice, but, also, he must 
think in terms of what these language experiences are doing to effect the 
desired development of each student. 

In Literature for Human Understanding, published by the American 
Council on Education, Hilda Taba says, “Our imperative need today is to 
understand other people and ourselves in order to be able to deal with those 
differences and forces that create barriers between human beings. By every 
means at our disposal—and, admittedly, there are many besides imaginative 
reading—we are called upon to enlarge our daily experience to the point 
of grasping the values, traditions, mind-sets, and social expectations of a 
variety of people. To do so is practical necessity because none of us can 
exist in isolation in the modern world. Whether we like it or not, people 
different from ourselves have moved into our consciousness and, more and 
more demonstrably, into our daily lives. The newspaper, telephone, radio, 
motion picture, and commercial airplane make us part of a network. Political 
developments or economic thrusts and counterthrusts can travel nowadays 

1Holland D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Grayson N. Kefauver, English for Social Living 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943), pp. 3-4. 


*Hilda Taba, director, staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, Literature for 
Human Understanding (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948), p. 1. 
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faster than human insight. Many of us are coming to feel increasingly 
how provincial and culture-bound we are in the face of current demands,” 


Modern education stresses the importance of helping students become emo- 
tionally stable. The teacher of English must be thoroughly conversant 
with the general physical and emotional characteristics typical of the age 
group which he teaches—and, as far as humanly possible, with a knowledge 
of the individual needs of each student within the group. He will then plan 
both for the group and for those individuals in the group language and 
reading activities which should prove helpful in the attainment of emotional 
stability. 

Specifically, now that so much of the reading done in the English classes 
is selected on an individual basis, it is quite possible to find books that will 
help a child understand himself. One book list concerned with such develop- 
ment is Reading Ladders for Human Relations, published by the American 
Council on Education. In this pamphlet books annotated according to degree 
of difficulty are organized around such problems of youth, as, “Patterns of 
Family Life,” “Economic Differences,” “Differences between Generations,” 
“Adjustment to New Places and Situations,” “How It Feels to Grow Up,” 
“Belonging to Groups,” and “Experiences of Acceptance and Rejection.” 


Through the reading of Helen Ferris’s This Happened to Me, for example, 
and through the ensuing class discussion of problems of the teen-ager, one 
may become aware of the fact that others have problems similar to one’s 
own and that they have solved such problems satisfactorily. Tarkington’s 
Alice Adams or Cather’s My Antonia can have similar influence upon students. 
The teacher who has the complete confidence of his pupils can go so far as 
to encourage them to discuss with him their personal problems—either in 
writing or in individual conferences. 


Certainly, the influence of the classics in bringing out an understanding 
of oneself must not be minimized. Possibly the class discussion might have 
to do with the rejection of Silas Marner by the people of Raveloe, with what 
lay behind the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, or with reasons for 
the reactions of Shylock. 


An article in The English Journal a short time ago suggested that teachers 
might enrich their work in literature by using the literature of other 
peoples in translation, teaching “the kinship of men and the romance of 
their differences.” 


A second step toward international understanding, as I see it, is that 
of helping students learn to understand those in their own immediate en- 
vironment who are different—different in age, in religion, in race, in economic 
background. Here again discussion based on actual experience and on the 
reading of such books as Means’s Shuttered Windows, Vardoulakis’s Gold in 
the Streets, or David De Jong’s With A Dutch Accent, may help one identify 
himself with those who are different and, as a consequence, enable him to 
understand such persons. 


Modern classes in English—many of them in our own state—provide for 
the development of social sensitivity through encouraging students to express 
their opinions freely. Challenging statements in carefully selected stories, 
novels, and biographies—some in the literature textbooks themselves—may 
provide stimuli for such discussion. Equally vital suggestions may come 
from a statement made in a play produced by “Theater Guild of the Air” 
or a scene from such a picture as “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” On such oc- 
casions youth are expressing ideas freely and substantiating their opinions 
yet listening with open minds to those who differ with them. Through such 
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practice they are learning, among other things, how to,avoid becoming emo- 
tionally upset when one does not agree with them. Thus, in this practice 
they themselves are gaining in emotional stability, and they are learning 
to understand others, 


So far, I have spoken in terms of the development in students of a social 
sensitivity if they are to get along with others. Types of reading which are 
conducive to such ends have been mentioned; questions for discussion have 
been suggested. 


Assuming, then, that the student is growing in his ability to understand 
himself and those who are different in his immediate environment of home 
and community, and, eventually, of nation, he is ready for the third step— 
that of assuming his role in the attainment of international understanding. 


The wise teacher, again through carefully guided reading and radio 
listening and through discussion of international problems, can help the 
student identify himself with peoples of countries which are different. In 
a new series of anthologies for high school use, the introduction to the book 
entitled World Literature’ says, “The purpose throughout is to acquaint 
American students with the problems, the beliefs, the aspirations of foreign 
peoples of today, the peoples whose destinies are so closely allied to their 
own.” 


Let us not forget the prevalence of using current periodicals for the dis- 
cussion of national and international topics. Scholastic, written specifically 
for high school students, contains articles on international problems which 
can be used for discussion. Time, The Atlantic Monthly, Newsweek, The 
Reader’s Digest, and Coronet can be used similarly. 


Certainly the type of school training advocated so far should have led 
the student to develop the ability to read and listen critically, to insist upon 
reliable sources of information, to weigh carefully all sides of a question. 
He should recognize propaganda, detect invalid conclusions and lack of 
sincerity. He should seek and insist upon factual evidence and truth. In 
his relationship with others he should learn the importance of carefully 
chosen words—of words to be avoided because they offend and of words which 
can be used to placate when the occasion arises. 

Thus, it is obvious that all phases of a well planned program of English— 
individual reading, classics, writing, speaking, listening, vocabulary choice— 
can contribute toward international understanding. 

In short, world understanding must come through a social sensitivity which 
includes respect for the individual, open-mindedness, understanding, and identi- 
fication with those who are different. Toward the attainment of such char- 
acteristics the English teacher can wield tremendous influence. International 
understanding, it seems to me, can come only through religion and educa- 
tion. Here is our only hope for permanent peace. English teachers today 
realize the challenge with which they are faced. Gladly they are undertaking 
this important task. From a pamphlet entitled Education and the People’s 
Peace,* published by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, I quote, “Blood and tears shall be the inheritance 
of that people who neglect to learn and to teach that the earth has grown 
smaller, that all men on it are fundamentally alike, that no human being 
need now lack food or shelter and that science has made it necessary for 
men to live at peace if they want to live at all.” 


%Louella B. Cook, Walter Loban, Tremaine McDowell, and Ruth M. Stauffer, The World in 
Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948), p. ii. 

‘Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, Education and the Peo- 
ple’s Peace (Washington: 1950). 











MUSIC IS EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


SISTER M. AGNES ANITA, S.S.J., JOHN W. HALLAHAN CATHOLIC 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The potentialities of music as an educational factor are tremendous because 
the language of music appeals universally at all levels of intelligence. Great 
music has a triple appeal: physical, emotional, and intellectual. Whether 
man responds with the feet, the heart, or the head, or with a combination 
of heart and head depends upon his knowledge of music and his preparation 
for its enjoyment. 


Even at the primitive level, an example of rhythmic appeal is found in 
the tribal music of elemental people. Such music is associated with coun- 
cils of war, celebration of victory, or the rites of primitive forms of religion. 
A sense of rhythm is instinctive in the human race. No one teaches the small 
child to dance to the rhythm of his happy heart. This tendency is as truly 
inherent as the rhythms of the tides and of the seasons, the lapping of lake 
water, or the mumbling of bees. The adult forgets many of the rhythms 
of childhood, but he needs no urging to respond to the stamp of feet in the 
big parade. Experience and history show the physical attraction of the 
stirring beat of the drum and the compulsion of martial music. 


What can the Catholic school do to prepare the child to use this instinctive 
response to music wisely and well? What can it do to train him for apprecia- 
tion and for participation? More than that, how can it use this gift of God 
as a means of integrating its educational program? How can it use music 
to further awareness of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God? 
The school must take the child at whatever level of appreciation it finds him 
and enrich his understanding of music. 


Certainly, the Catholic school should find in melodic music an ally to 
further its primary objective: the formation of the Christlike character. 
Such character presupposes the imitation of Christ Who lived and died for 
all mankind. On the melodic level, one is reminded forcibly that music has 
always been one of mankind’s basic forms of expression. It has been an 
integral part of their way of life. This is so because music is an expression 
of man’s interpretation of those things he must do with his hands, cherish 
in his heart, or yearn after with the hunger of his immortal spirit, made in 
the image of perfect truth, harmony, and beauty. 


Folk music is one of the most important types of music on the melodic 
level. It includes melodies sung during rhythmical work such as cutting wheat 
with a scythe or pulling ropes on a ship. It is the expression of the rhythms 
of the life of simple people, close to nature and sensitive to the wonder and 
dignity of life with its toil and hardships, its joy and hope. Folk music 
includes, also, the music of dances at festivals, such as harvest time, the 
spring moon or Easter, the winter solstice or Christmas, as well as love 
songs and wedding songs. 


Ballads of love, of brave deeds, or merely of gossip were the newspapers 
of the Middle Ages, sung to music. Through the sincerity, simplicity, vitality, 
and emotion of folk music and ballads, the people themselves can be discerned. 

Children should be taught to note that folk music is often the basis of 
composed music. Sometimes, the melodies and rhythms of folk music remain 
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unchanged as they become part of art music; at other times, the characteris- 
'G tics of folk music underlie the composer’s individual and personal experience. 
In European music, Haydn, for example, was one of the first to transform 
Ic folk music into art music. His symphonies are full of whimsical and humorous 

melodies and rhythms. These have the charm and gaiety of the folk music 
of his country and time. In the United States, Stephen Foster has given 
his country simple, immortal melodies such as “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Swanee River,” and “Jeanie, with the Light Brown Hair.” These are rich 


ause in the traditions of a very important part of our national life. They are 
reat filled, too, with the brooding tenderness of the human heart for home, wher- 
ther ever that home may be. Thus, through the folk music of different nations, 
ition students can be led to recognize the family traits of the human race. At 
ition the same time, they will note, as discerning parents do, the individual dif- 


ferences which make each child different and dear. 


eis From time immemorial, music has been part of divine worship. In the 
z hymns of the Church, we must teach children to recognize what Dr. Thomas 


all Quigley has called “man’s everlasting drive toward God.” The traditional 
ral melodies of the ancient Christmas carols of various lands are alike in the 
or spontaneity of their gladness and their tidings of great joy. Simplicity, con- 


ee fidence, and love characterize the hymns in honor of Mary, the Mother of 
. God and of men. Through familiarity with such as these, children sense how 


pe much room there really is for all men by the crib of the Divine Infant. They 
learn, as well, how great is His Mother’s heart. 
tive Understanding of the distinctive qualities of the Negro spiritual should 
cia- lead to a better understanding of their race. These hymns are an expression 
God of a fundamentally religious nature. Spontaneous outbursts of intense fervor, 
usic many of them originated in camp meetings and revivals. Their flowing melodic 
od? lines and improvised harmony express a childlike faith in a personal Father 
him and glow with religious hopes and aspirations. 
It is upon the symphonic level that music makes its great intellectual 
to ' appeal. It is upon this level, therefore, that it places its greatest responsi- 
ter. bility upon educators. (On the other hand, it is on this level that music 
for can render its greatest service.) Children, all children, should be taught 
has how to listen to a symphony. The musicians among them can be taught to 
an recognize the technical factors in the organization of sound toward beauty. 
sion These factors embrace rhythm, melody, harmony, tone color, and form. Even 
‘ish the uninitiated can gain great pleasure, however, if they are taught the 
. in contributions and functions of the various orchestral instruments. It is really 
no great feat to learn to distinguish the droll voice of the bassoon and the 
dic thin, veiled, mysterious lament of the viola. To enjoy symphonic music, 
sat one should be able to follow the voices of instruments as they toss the theme 
ine from woodwinds to brass. One should follow it from the strings, where it 
nd is a line of shimmering beauty, to the trumpets. There, the theme gathers 
sie might until it becomes an impelling summons forcing the listener to rejoice 
the or to grieve or to give heed to its communication. 
ove Music not only appeals to every level of intelligence, but it has also the 
power to surmount the barrier of language by an infinite range, emotionally 
ers and intellectually. Evidence of this fact is offered in the statement of a 
ty, gifted violinist and conductor who came to America after the first World 
ed. War. This is his brief account of his experience: “It is a fearful and lonely 
of feeling to arrive in a strange country, not knowing the language. Yet on 
sin the third day after my arrival, I had a good position which enabled me to 


adjust myself to a new country in a relatively short time. This was the 
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result of my knowledge of music. Through it I met prominent musicians 
and music lovers. Through their helpful influence I quickly established a 
livelihood and made friends in spite of their different tongue. 


“As a concert artist, I soon met people from every walk of life. Although 
I was a former enemy alien no one showed any animosity. Socially and pro- 
fessionally, I was accepted. Through my music I made friends. My speech 
was halting, and yet I could communicate through music artistically, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually. Through music I fostered good will and respect 
for my native country. Through music and the friends it won for me, I 
learned the uplifting principles of a great democratic country.” 


World War II has brought other immigrants to our shore. Music is still 
the language that surmounts all barriers. Last autumn, a junior recently 
come to America as a displaced person, was enrolled in the John W. Hallahan 
Catholic Girls’ High School, of Philadelphia. Oksana Struk, a native of 
Lithuania, knew practically no English. Shy and bewildered, she went 
through the motions of following a roster. Because of the barrier language 
presented, she was unable to make any contributions in her classes. Judging 
from the lost look in her eyes, Oksana was receiving as little as she gave, 
Then someone discovered that she was a violinist and invited her to play at 
the school’s orchestra rehearsal. As she lifted her violin and deftly drew 
her bow across its strings, her confusion and bewilderment left her. She 
not only understood music, but she could also read and speak it. Nor did her 
confidence die with the concluding chords of rehearsal. She must have under- 
stood in that moment of triumph, when she became part of her new school’s 
orchestra, that there is more than one way in which people can speak to 
one another. Men share a spiritual heritage. Oksana Struk was not alone, 
nor the first to be young and afraid, nor the first to find inspiration in music. 
She and these other young people had a language in common. As the girl 
laid down her instrument, she turned to smile at her new-found friends. 
With that experience began her speedy adjustment to a new world which 
had much in common with the old. Can not more children realize what this 
little girl learned? Without benefit of language, music speaks to the listening 
heart. Through it the young comprehend how much of joy and sorrow, fear 
and hope all men have known. 


Familiarity with the music of the world breaks down the idea that personal 
or even national emotional experience is unique. It establishes the fact that 
human beings have in common emotional experience and aspiration. As in 
literature, some outcry or aspiration in music, at first authentically local, 
becomes universal. “Finlandia,” by Jean Sibelius, is an example of national 
experience transcending geographical limits and becoming an expression of 
the desire for freedom in the hearts of all men. Without knowledge of 
Finnish history or politics, one hears the challenge and triumphant courage 
of a freedom-loving people. It brings home to the American child that we 
have no monopoly on freedom. Here, the experience of another nation cries 
in its music, “All men have been endowed by their Creator with the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Music, like literature, voices as well the universal quality of emotion. From 
earliest time, men have assuaged their human sorrows with music. The primi- 
tive laments of the ancient Greeks, of the Hebrews, or of the Irish are melodic 
utterances of grief which might help the young to understand that they 
are not the first nor yet the last to 


Wail for the world’s wrong! 
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The lullabies of all people, be they French, Italian, or Russian, are recog- 
nizable by their mood of melody, which is always soothing and gentle. Dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity and tenderness, the lullaby is associated with 
one of the most precious of human relationships. 


If one would try to demonstrate that music can become a universal sym- 
bol, what greater example is there than Gregorian chant? Liturgical music, 
consecrated by the Church to divine service, has been taken out of the prayer- 
ful yearnings of man and dedicated to God. In acknowledgment of man’s 
association of music with worship, the Church has made it an accompaniment 
to divine service. Gregorian chant directs man’s attention to the action at 
the altar and diffuses itself throughout man’s prayer. 


It is fundamentally simple, so that the unlearned, the uncultured, may 
catch something of it and enter into its spirit. Dom Virgil Michel points 
out that in its unifying embrace, the chant recognizes no boundaries of coun- 
try or nationality. In its essense, it is truly international. 


The chant has been called the song of peace and reconciliation. In it, 
the voices of men, divided by land and sea, unite in a supernatural har- 
mony. Wherever it is sounded, everyone feels at home, however far 
from his native hearth; there, ‘separated brothers and hostile peoples 
clasp their hands in peace. There, the fire of hate and the torch of dis- 
sension are extinguished. The Gregorian Chant is the great canticle of 
Christian love, the wedding hymn of the liturgical league of nations. 


The aspirations of the Western World of today are not new to the holy 
Roman Catholic Church. She has known for almost 2000 years that we must 
think in terms of international understanding. How else can the world, 
torn by ideologies, by greed, by hate; or fear survive? The Church knows, 
too, that only in Christ, and through Him can the peoples of the world find 
peace and security and love. Cannot the Catholic teacher, then, use music 
to demonstrate the Mystical Body of Christ? 


Through the study of the history of the music of the world, students will 
broaden their horizons. Studying or merely listening to music, they will 
learn that Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Verdi speak the same 
language. Music is the ageless medium through which the human race speaks 
to posterity. In this mid-twentieth century, when music is both in the air and 
on the air, the school is faced with another responsibility. It must teach 
young people to be discriminating listeners. What our students are prepared 
to enjoy will condition the music that they seek. It will help determine also 
the music on radio and on television. And let us not underestimate youth’s 
capacity to learn to enjoy really good music. 


A teacher and a professional violinist of my acquaintance always intro- 
duces her programs for young people with a selection from Mozart or 
Beethoven. Her contention is that much of the music in favor with teen-agers 
today is of a shattering and devastating nature. The young have special 
need of the serenity, affirmation, and spiritual fulfillment found in the mas- 
ters. My friend makes certain that her audience is not denied the music that 
strengthens, calms, and reassures immortal spirits in a changing world. 


The participation of students in a school orchestra mimics the contribution 
and participation of various peoples to universal culture. It demonstrates a 
point upon which educators sometimes become confused: equality of oppor- 
tunity does not mean the same opportunity for each student. Not every child 
can read the same book or pass the same test. Nor can every child play 
the same instrument, The individual’s contribution to an orchestra is con- 
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ditioned by native ability, training, and discipline. The child must understand 
his limitations as well as his abilities—in music and elsewhere. 


Partcipation in any school orchestra enables the student to express his 
own musicianship. At the same time, it gives him opportunity to participate 
with and to contribute to the group. He is learning here the importance 
of coordination and how to work and create with others. Thus, the study of 
music refines and disciplines him. As a result he is prepared to live in greater 
harmony with others. 


The student must accept, also, the discipline of his own instrument with its 
special range, purpose, and limitations. He must recognize its place in the 
orchestra whether it be a harp, an oboe or a violin. The hierarchy of instru- 
ments in a symphonic orchestra admits of no private interpretation. There 
is an immutability about its arrangement that is good for the young to 
observe. A student has expressed it this way: “An orchestra (or band) is 
a small world in itself. Each member is assigned a task to perform, in a 
certain way, at a particular time. If all cooperate, harmony results. If 
one citizen breaks a law, harmony is destroyed. Is this not life?” 


The participants in a school orchestra must accept, as well, the discipline 
of the conductor. Especially is this true of ensemble playing, where each 
individual must bend his will to the conductor’s interpretation of a selection 
and submerge himself in the whole. Absolute dependence and obedience to 
the baton is necessary. This submerging of the individual interest for that 
of the group is fine education toward the improvement of society as a whole. 
Graduates who have taken part in high school orchestral groups testify to 
their social and spiritual gains. They indicate also, that in some instances, 
such work has led to their choice and preparation for a professional career, 
In ali instances, they emphasize the increase of self-confidence and poise 
resulting from participation in formal musicales. One young woman reveals 
an important carry-over value: “My self-mastery before an audience has 
taught me to face any difficult situation I must cope with, select the reason- 
able solution, and carry it through, regardless of temperament and emotions. 


In an orchestral group there can be no social or racial barriers. A few 
years ago, there was a very interesting example of this in the selection of 
a concert meister for the combined diocesan festival of Philadelphia. This 


musicale is representative of the five diocesan high schools for girls in the 


city. The percentage of colored children in these schools is very small. 
Consequently, they are a minority group in each school orchestra. On the 
basis of ability, however, a colored girl held the chair of concert meister 
for three years. The girl deserved the honor and she was accorded it. She 
had poise, talent, leadership, and character. The other students recognized 
her merit and gave her complete cooperation. 


It might prove of interest to know that in these high schools, music may 
be chosen as a fifth major subject. A course of study involving instrumental 
lessons, theory, and the history of music has been worked out. The schedule 
of the course calls for individual supervised practice periods and ensembles, 
as well as attendance at the diocesan music summer school. While each of 
the five diocesan high schools gives its own separate musicale, the best from 
each combine for the annual spring music festival held at Philadelphia’s 
historic Academy of Music. It was for this event that the musician indicated 
was concert meister. 


In this holy year of 1950, it might be well for Catholic teachers to ask 
themselves whether or not they are making the most of the potentialities 
of music. It is universal in its appeal. Moreover, it surmounts the barriers 
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of language and demonstrates that all men share a common spiritual heri- 
tage. Participation in music cannot fail to improve the individual since it 
forces him—through contemplation of the spiritual and denial of self—to 
develop his character. Is not this what Pope Pius XII meant when he said, 
“Music, a gift bestowed by the generosity of God upon men, should in turn 
lead men to God and help them to walk in His presence by the observance 
of His commandments.” 

Refining and disciplining its adherents, music bridges the gap between the 
material world and the realm of the spiritual. Through it the young can 
learn to understand themselves more completely. Through it they can grow 
in the understanding and love of all men. Teachers who use music wisely 
and prudently contribute to the realization of that international understand- 
ing for which Our Holy Father prays. They hasten the answer to his prayer 
made after a concert by the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome during 
the war. At that time he urged: “May the present tragic discord of men 
and nations soon turn into a perfect and lasting accord of an equitable peace. 
... Then will nations rise joyously to sing a majestic chorale whose power will 
shake the earth and sky: ‘O praise the Lord, all ye nations. . . . for His 
mercy is confirmed upon us!’ ” 











ART AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


REV. DANIEL J. EARLY, 0.S.F.S., S.T.L., SALESIANUM HIGH SCHOOL 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The question of peace is today the most vital and important problem facing 
mankind. With the invention of the atom bomb, and now the hydrogen bomb, 
there is great concern for the future of mankind. Man in his thorough dis- 
regard of the laws of God is rapidly hurling himself into an abyss of total 
destruction. The problem of international peace must be founded on moral 
principles as laid down by God; for without adhering to them there can never 
be international understanding. 


The fundamental cause of every war has been due to the total disregard of 
the laws of God. That we cannot come to any agreement with certain nations 
is due to the very fact that there is no common basis for understanding. If 
two people do not speak the same language, then there can be no understand- 
ing within the realm of language. By the same token, if two nations do not 
follow the same moral principles, those laid down by God, there can be no 
international understanding, consequently no international peace. 


The role that art can play in bringing about international understanding 
is a very important one indeed. Art is like a language which one has to 
learn to read. Some works of art are easy to understand like a primer, while 
others are difficult and more complex. However, prescinding from the fact, 
there are no foreign languages in painting; there are only local accents which 
can be understood internationally, for art is a language common to all peoples. 
No matter to what country one may go, no matter what period of art one 
may consider, if it is objective, then it will be understood. It is on this basis 
that art can contribute to international understanding. However, this only 
touches upon one of the factors; the most important is the inculcation of 
sound, moral principles founded on the law of God. Here again, art can serve 
as an instrument of God in bringing about harmony among nations. 


Between art and God there is a very close relationship, much more than 
meets the eye. God possesses the fulness of truth, love and beauty. As infinite 
truth, he is the ideal of science; as infinite love, he is the ideal of conduct; 
and as infinite beauty, he is the ideal of art. 


The more we learn to understand and appreciate what is beautiful, the 
more we become like Him, who is the essential beauty of which all sublime 
thoughts and things are but the images and reflections. The immediate pur- 
pose of religion is goodness and holiness. Religion looks not so much to what 
is, as to what should be. It is the same with art. It draws its inspira- 
tion from a world of ideals, because it can discover nothing in the real world 
which is in complete harmony with its dream of beauty. Both religion and 
art accept nature and depend upon it, but both attempt to rise above its 
level. The Christian religion teaches man that he is like to God. Therefore, 
all his efforts should be concentrated upon bringing out within himself the 
divine likeness, 


Art recognizes that man’s needs go infinitely beyond what is simply useful 
and practical, and seeks to give body to its union of perfection and beauty 


It is now easy to see that art, by its very nature, goes to God; not 
as man’s end, not in the moral line, but to God as the universal principle 
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of all form and clarity. When art reaches in its own line a certain level of 
greatness and purity, then it brings forth the invisible order and glory of 
which all beauty is but an imitation—God. Therefore, there is art which 
one of our contemporaries says “snatches real pieces from heaven.” 


We now see the responsibility which falls upon the Catholic artist. He 
must have as his aim the perfection of his work, which is the very end of 
the virtue of art. He has his soul to save and should help in the salvation 
of others. Therefore, in as far as art is in man and made use of by his 
freedom, then by that very fact it is subordinated to man’s end. 

Again it is the responsibility of the Catholic artist to penetrate the appear- 
ances of things to their inner meaning, that is, their place in God’s world. 
He will seek after truth until he attains it. Therefore, for the Catholic artist 
there is no purely secular art, just as there be no purely secular life—a life 
independent of the laws of God. The Catholic artist’s task is to so use the 
material afforded him as to bring forth paintings which have objective mean- 
ing. By that same token there is no room for subjective or modern painting 
in the life of the Catholic artist. Since his very life is based upon reality 
and God’s laws as they affect him, then the message which he aims to com- 
municate must be objective if he is to influence in a salutory manner, the 
lives of his fellow men of other nations. 

If, as we hold, art is the expression of truth and beauty in sensible form, 
and truth as the interpretation of human experience put into some form that 
can be apprehended by the senses, then it stands to reason that a work of 
art is, of its very essence, communicative. It must have some meaning for 
someone other than the artist himself. It must have universal meaning. 
Once art is incapable of communicating an idea, it becomes useless. Com- 
munication is, and has been, common to all races at all times. There is no limit 
to its content, its subject matter, style, or technique. The only requirement 
is that a work of art be not as “a candle hidden under a bushel,” for once it 
becomes that, then its very end, communicability, is defeated. Modern art is 
the by-product of instability, restlessness and cynicism of a secularized age— 
an age of materialism, of a naturalistic world and repudiation of spiritual 
principles which principles history has proved to be the most powerful forma- 
tive force in Western civilization. Actions speak louder than words, hence 
art speaks louder than words. It shows a culture which is day by day becom- 
ing more godless, more materialistic. The same interpretation of moral 
principles, or the lack of them, “I don’t see anything wrong with divorce, 
mercy killings, etc.,” is applied to art. Then we have an art in which the 
artist tells you in explaining his works—“I project myself.” That does not 
seem to be a sufficient reason for departing from an objective norm. 

The close relationship that exists between art and religion now stands out 
in bold relief. The question of international understanding through art is 
reduced ultimately to one of religion, a recognition of the commandments of 
God with art as one of the means to attain that end. Art is “a necessity to, 
and a product of, the spiritual life.’ Since art then has to do with the 
spiritual life to which it gives and takes, then indirectly it has something to 
do with man’s practical life through its influence on his manner of acting. 
Art has a great deal to do with the emotional life, also, a factor which must 
not be overlooked in considering the contribution of art to understanding 
among nations. Art comes from the depth of man’s spiritual nature; it 
affects his spiritual nature and that spiritual nature is manifested through 
the emotions. 

There is no doubt that all men are fundamentally alike. There will be no 
harmony among men unless there is recognition and general understanding 
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of the abilities and desires of other people. Therefore, art is in a unique posi- 
tion since it is a universal mode of expression. Today more than ever 
before, art can be most effective in obtaining good will among men, and from 
the Catholic viewpoint in leading men to eternal salvation. 


Just what procedure should be followed to obtain this end? It appears 
necessary that we should become well acquainted with our own cultural 
heritage and attempt to acquire a deep knowledge of the cultural and artistic 
achievements of other nations, since it is common knowledge that the history 
of art parallels the history of man. A doctor cannot cure a sickness unless 
he is able to diagnose the patient’s illness. In art, then, one must first study 
the art of other nations. By close scrutiny, he can attain a deep knowledge 
of the philosophical and religious trend of these nations. With this knowledge, 
steps can be taken to influence the thought and religious, or lack of religious, 
training. 

Every artist, no matter who he may be, belongs to a social unit. The artist 
as a member of a community may express in the content and form of his 
work, the social, political, economical and religious tenets of that community. 


One can easily see the responsibility that falls upon those engaged in 
teaching art. The students must be made cognizant of the fact that the 
influence they exert on society is great. They must be trained to see in works 
of art the souls of other peoples. They must be trained in the practice of 
Catholic principles and project these ideas into their work, thereby influencing 
those who behold them. They must be trained in the old artistic traditions, 
which today are being abandoned, due to spiritual breakdown—rejection of 
God’s laws. 


It is only through the inculcation of Christian principles in art, an instru- 
ment of God, that Catholics will be able to influence men of other nations 
and thus bring about international understanding, and, therefore, inter- 
national brotherhood with Christ as their head. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH SCIENCE 
AND LANGUAGE ARTS 


SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


BROTHER BERNARD GREGORY, F.M.S. 
MARMION MILITARY ACADEMY, AURORA, ILL. 


How can high school science foster international understanding? Since this 
is the secondary school department, I will purposely confine science to mean 
the physical sciences generally taught in our high schools. You will notice 
that most of the illustrations are taken from chemistry but by analogy you 
can make the other sciences work equally well. The term, international 
understanding, will include the harmonious co-existence of man with his fel- 
lowman, an appreciation of his basic problems, a comprehension of his national 
characteristics and mental processes, a spirt of cooperation, and a mutual 
respect and admiration. 


To succeed in this task we should have as an objective in science teaching 
the general objective stated recently by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins in an 
address to the students of Western Michigan State College. He said, “The 
primary object of education should be to bring out our common heritage. For 
though men are different, they are also the same, and their common humanity, 
rather than their individual differences, requires development today as at 
no earlier time in history.” In other words, man and an understanding of 
man should be our prime purpose. Now this concern applies to the prac- 
tical as well as to the theoretical sciences. This interest in man on the part 
of science was emphasized by Professor Albert Einstein in an address to 
the students of California Institute of Technology during which he said, “Why 
does this magnificent applied science which saves work and makes life easier 
bring us so little happiness? The simple answer is: Because we have not 
learned to make sensible use of it. It is not enough that you understand 
about applied science in order that your work may increase man’s blessings. 
Concern for man himself and his fate must always form the chief interest 
of all technical endeavors. Never forget this in the midst of your diagrams 
and -equations.” 

If we are to achieve these objectives, then we must make judicious use of 
the material at our disposal. That is the aim of this paper—to show how 
we might set our pupils thinking internationally as an outgrowth of their 
high school science course. 


I might say that in high school the actual content of what you teach 
in science is relatively unimportant. What is important is the appreciation, 
the interest, and the thought evoked during the course. 

Among the facts which might be emphasized to accomplish our purpose 
is that any scientist worthy of the name is fundamentally a seeker after 
truth through an understanding of nature and the universe. To arrive at 
this goal, he envisions the advance of science as a great cooperative venture 
carried on by all men of good will from all nations. Sir Isaac Newton tells 
us that knowledge is an accumulation of vision and that, if he himself had 
seen farther, it was only by standing on the shoulders of giants. To aid in 
this search the scientist readily shares with his fellow scientists through 
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international scientific journals and conventions his latest findings and devel- 
opments; that is, he did until secrecy was imposed on atomic information. 


The atomic bomb is an excellent example of this slow accumulation of 
knowledge and mutual interchange of information. The atomic bomb was 
not a one hundred percent American invention. But true to scientific tradi- 
tion, America borrowed, evaluated, and interpreted the growing data, and 
went on to further development. A brief summation of its development will 
illustrate the point. Radioactivity was first discovered by the French. The 
first atom smashing experiments were performed by the British. The neutron 
was discovered by Chadwick, an Englishman, after being narrowly missed by 
the Curie-Joliots in France. Uranium fission was discovered by the Germans, 
Hahn and Strassman, and was interpreted by two other Germans, Frisch 
and Meitner. Bohr, a Dane, aided greatly in the elucidation of the con- 
cept of fission. To a large degree, the success of the American atomic bomb 
project was due to such men as Neumann, Szilard, Teller, Wigner, all Hun- 
garians; to Fermi, an Italian; to Bethe, Franck, and Nordheim, all Ger- 
mans; to Weisskopf, an Austrian; and to Kistiakowski, of Russian birth. 
However, it cannot be denied that our scientific genius coupled with unlimited 
resources and technical know-how gave us first place in the race for atomic 
power. But remember it was a race—not a time trial. 


This same topic of atomic research can be used in class to bring out 
the purpose of science to work for the common interest and welfare of man. 
For years previous to Hiroshima scientists had been quietly and patiently 
wrestling with the problem of atomic energy to learn more about the true 
nature of matter and thereby to improve the condition of mankind. Then 
the war gave the added impetus and support to the project. Its first revela- 
tion struck terror into the hearts of men. In fact, the initial use was one 
of its worst curses. Dr. Smyth tells how, at the start of the research on the 
atomic bomb, many scientists hoped that it would turn out that no such thing 
as an atomic bomb was possible. Now instead of atomic disintegration being 
regarded as a beneficial thing put to a sinister purpose, it is regarded as a 
powerful destructive tool which might be used for a good purpose. This is 
a complete about-face from the original intentions of the research pioneers. 


A splendid opportunity available to us to highlight the international im- 
partiality of true science is the annual awarding of the Nobel prizes. This 
year, for example, the chemistry prize went to an American, the physics 
prize to a Japanese, and the peace prize to a Scottish scientist. The originator 
of the awards is himself an example of the interdependence of scientists. 
The source of his fortune was dynamite which he made by mixing into an 
inert carrier the too-sensitive high explosive nitroglycerin, previously dis- 
covered by an Italian, Ascanio Sobrero. The founder, Alfred Nobel, made 
the express stipulation in his will that “no consideration whatever shall be 
paid to the nationality of the candidate, that is, that the most deserving shall 
be awarded the prize, whether of Scandinavian origin or not.” During the 
half century of their existence the physics and chemistry prizes have been 
given to representatives of fifteen nations. Germany heads the field with 
twenty-nine awards (P 11, C 18), followed by England with eighteen (P 10, 
C 8), America with fifteen (P 9, C 6), and France with eleven (P 5, C 6). 
Trailing these leaders are Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, Austria, Italy, Den- 
mark, Finland, Hungary, India, Vienna, and Japan. The latest member to 
join this select group is the Japanese born, Japanese educated scientist, Dr. 
Hideki Yukawa, now a visiting professor at Columbia University, who was 
granted the physics prize for his work on the sub-atomic particle, the meson. 
It is interesting to note that immediately following both World Wars a 
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member of a losing nation was the recipient of an award: Fritz Haber in 
1918 and Otto Hahn in 1944. America’s clean sweep in 1946 of all the prizes 
in science, in medicine as well as in physics and in chemistry, would seem 
to emphasize the grave necessity of peace and harmony if man is to work 
to the best of his ability for the good of his fellowmen. 


To understand our world neighbors in their actions and reactions towards 
us we should not overlook the question of control of markets and natural 
monopolies which leave their imprint upon science as well as upon nations. 
We can not expect other nations to smother us with brotherly love if we 
cut off their life line of supplies or render the acquisition of essential ma- 
terials impossible. Peace and understanding are not bred on an empty 
stomach or in a disquiet, mistrustful mind. These facts can be brought out 
during the science courses. America as a leading producer of such com- 
modities as steel, aluminum, petroleum, sulphur, and food stuffs finds itself 
in an unenviable position. It must try to act justly and impartially wiithout 
becoming either a fairy godmother or a villain. At present we seem to be 
playing the part of the fairy godmother. But upon occasion we have acted 
the villain. Our monopoly of the world’s supply of helium gas has un- 
doubtedly retarded the development of lighter-than-air craft. It was in- 
directly responsible for the disaster of the dirigible Hindenburg at Lakehurst. 
On the other hand, the exclusion from the source of supplies and the grave 
need for these materials present a challenge to the beset nation and bring 
forth its best characteristics, such as its determination, its ingenuity, its 
resourcefulness. Witness Germany’s development of the Haber-Ostwald process 
for the fixation of nitrogen when the natural nitrate supply from Chile was 
blockaded during the first World War. The United States dye industry also 
dates back to that same period when the dyes formerly obtained from Ger- 
many were no longer available. We are all aware of the various new syn- 
thetic and technological processes introduced during the last war. 


However, in spite of our abundant natural resources the United States 
is dependent upon other nations for certain products. These deficiencies give 
importance to the nations supplying them and make us recognize our de- 
pendence upon our fellowmen. Internal peace and free intercourse become 
not only their problem but ours as well. Moreover, the rumors of vast. iron 
and other mineral deposits in such countries as Brazil hint of world powers as 
yet unborn. To illustrate: Canada contributes most of our uranium ore since 
we still have not found large deposits in our own country. This need, how- 
ever, may lose its significance with the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
During the war our meager stockpile of tin quickly vanished. The Malays 
recently were referred to as our “tin soldiers” in the Asiatic war against 
communism. Our watchful supervision and protective care of Greenland and 
Iceland insure us a supply of natural cryolite for our aluminum industry. 
In the prewar days Russia was an important contributor of manganese to 
our steel industry. Now large quantities are obtained from India and Africa. 


The chief purpose of our Catholic schools is to inculcate into our pupils 
a sound, basic, Christian philosophy of life which will serve them as a guide 
throughout life. The individual builds the community and the community 
determines national and international policies. Since man is the foundation 
of international society, he must be understood as he really is and not as an 
abstraction. Man can not be fully comprehended unless his true nature and 
his relationship to God are thoroughly grasped. This is the province of 
religion. But it is also the concern of science so that our pupils do not -suc- 
cumb to false, materialistic scientific theories. God and His omnipotence and 
His wisdom are constantly recurring in any discussion of nature and should 
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be given due recognition. Likewise, the moral implications of either indi- 
vidual or group actions should be discussed and the fundamental principles 
established. The criteria established now will determine their later thinking, 
For example, euthanasia which headlined the papers during the past year 
might be handled in the biology course, while large scale monopolies of basic 
materials and industries might be handled in the chemistry course. Miscon- 
ceptions of science should be cleared up since they may color the indi- 
vidual’s approach to an intelligent understanding of his fellowmen. Science 
in itself does not hold the answer to the world’s problems. Science may im- 
prove man physically but it is not a cure-all for the ills of the world. 
It may make for a healthy man, not necessarily a morally good man. The 
theological and philosophical sciences undertake that work. 


Of course, with the advent of the A bomb and its big brother, the H 
bomb, science has cast its shadow over our social and diplomatic thinking. 
One of the major United States’ policies under discussion is whether or not 
the United States should strive to maintain a monopoly upon atomic informa- 
tion, atomic development, and atomic bombs. At best this can be only a 
temporary measure. To assume that the United States has a monopoly on 
scientific brains and industrial ingenuity is absolute egoism. -One thing is 
sure and it is that the atomic age has set man athinking on an international 
scale forgotten these past four hundred years. Some type of international con- 
trol or international state seems absolutely necessary. Otherwise, peace is 
impossible. We might have an outward truce as far as the actual fighting 
is concerned, but peace of mind would be out of the question since every 
nation would wonder which would strike first at the annihilating rate of a 
couple of bombs per city. There must be mutual understanding; otherwise, 
the future looks very grim, even on the part of Russia vowed to world over- 
throw. What world would be left if they were to make extensive use of the 
bomb? Would not this be carrying their liquidation policy too far? This 
recalls the cynic who, when questioned, pleaded ignorance of the weapon to 
be used in the next war, but definitely stated that in the war after next man- 
kind would revert to stones. In all of our considerations we should keep 
in mind the statement of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen: “There is no such 
thing as the problem of the atomic bomb; there is, rather, the problem of 
man who makes and uses it.” 


Through the medium of our teaching science can be made to stretch across 
the artificial barriers erected by men and develop in our pupils the concept 
of the universal brotherhood of man, based not only upon our Catholicity but 
also upon an appreciative study of our fellowmen and their problems. A 
sense of our dependence upon our fellowmen should enlarge our community 
viewpoint to world-wide proportions. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE AS A CONTRIBUTORY FACTOR 
IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


SISTER FRANCOIS, S.N.D. de N., COMMUNITY SUPERVISOR OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS, MOUNT NOTRE DAME, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Today an attitude of smug unawareness wars in a fight-to-the-finish strug- 
gle with a spirit of feared obliteration. As educators ours is the responsi- 
bility to be open-eyed and open-minded, to live wisely and visionedly as leaders 
in the present generation so that we will educate and prepare our children 
for living abundantly in an international age. Our problem here in the 
United States is uniquely serious as meager consideration is given to our 
language situation. We are one-language minded and we like it. The wide 
acceptance of American-English throughout the world, largely for utilitarian 
purposes, has confirmed our language satisfactions. Such a mind set, how- 
ever, proves this unawareness of fundamental global conditions today. The 
fate of the world is at stake—war or peace. Internationalism now is a factor 
that demands some common medium for the exchange of ideas. Last fall at 
the meeting of the Council of the United Nations, where the fate of the world 
was hanging and still hangs on their discussions, Cadogon and Vishinsky sat 
next to each other at the Council table. Cadogon denounced Vishinsky for 
Russia’s treatment of Yugoslavia, and in gesturing, bumped Vishinsky on the 
shoulder. When Vishinsky spoke, he pounded the table and hit Cadogon’s 
hand and made a courtesy bow. Yet neither heard nor understood a word the 
other spoke because each heard the other’s speech translated simultaneously 
by some language clerk who might inadvertently say the wrong word into his 
microphone. We must realize the import of such a situation in which the 
representatives of two nations through translation and radio denounced each 
other yet neither heard nor understood the other. Some common medium 
for exchanging ideas is needed now. 


Science has galloped ahead in its technological developments; it has leaped 
over ndtional boundaries and national ambitions. It needs common under- 
standing before science engulfs us in a war—atomic and hydrogen. From 
working in a common cause toward universal peace, scientists are pre- 
vented not only by politicians in their inability to understand each other, 
but also by national phobias. Language consciousness that must be ours as 
modern language teachers should convince us that words are used to CONVEY 
thoughts—not to obscure them. The barrier of no common language prevents 
conveying thoughts; yet thoughts conveyed assure understanding, understand- 
ing prevents war. 


Such prevention can be accomplished largely through the medium of 
language. Other means of communication have achieved global range; then 
why not language? Naturally a next question is “Which language?” As 
modern language teachers we know that vast areas of knowledge in the 
fields of national cultures can be presented to our students and thus utilized 
as channels for the development of interest in other peoples, their history, 
spirit, and traditions. Such an interest is a forceful factor in creating more 
complete international understanding; yet it is not enough, it is not the 
whole story. Could we not contemplate the possibilities of making modern 
language most modern and thus consider some natural, not artificial, inter- 
lingua as a practical solution to the world’s vexed problems of misunder- 
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standing? We must adjust mentally, socially, pedagogically, and spiritually 
to the world-wide issues demand of nineteen hundred fifty. 


For a few moments, however, let us consider from the somewhat traditional 
points of view, some of the possible means of using modern language as a 
contributory factor in international understanding such as some of the basic 
implications of language as a social factor. 


Pitirim Sorokin in Society, Culture, and Personality has said: “Language 
is the most important means of communication and meaningful interaction. 
It is, therefore, the most indispensable condition of the existence of any 
sociological group. As such it becomes one of the most significant values of 
an individual and one of the strongest bonds of unity or disunity. With 
no common language people remain largely strangers to one another. They 
cannot open the world of their meaning-values-norms to others.” 


“Men scorn what they do not understand.” “The unity and well-being of 
any people depend above all upon the efficiency of communication,” said 
Michael West in his book, Language in Education. 


With our one-language mindedness, it took a war to shock us into a realiza- 
tion of the significance of the knowledge of foreign language and of our 
linguistic deficiencies. In an even more ominous way World War II reaffirmed 
with threatening earnestness the language lesson preached by the first World 
War. In this connection, Mark E. Hutchinson writes: “Thoughtful people 
are becoming increasingly aware that the average educated American does 
not know his own language very well and that his knowledge of a second 
language is almost nil.” As proof of the veracity of this statement, consider 
the following example: The scholarly research on anxiety complexes and 
frustrations by the well known French psychologist, Dr. Janet, was so little 
known in the United States, that American psychologists were experimenting 
on problems, the results of which had been already established by Janet, 
some years previously. 


Pursuing the same thought Dr. Hutchinson continues: “It is inevitable 
that, as the world grows smaller, the more necessary will it become for 
the intelligent American to know some other language or languages than 
his own... As is well known, the Army soon saw the need for soldiers who 
could talk French, Italian, Russian, German, Chinese, Japanese, and other 
foreign languages. The Army authorities, therefore, set up a program for 
the intensive study of foreign languages.” In 1946 Dr. Hutchinson expressed 
a yet to be fulfilled desire. “If the American people can bring as much fervor 
and intelligence into their solution of post-war problems as they used in 
the successful completion of the war (Has there been a successful com- 
pletion of the war?—The query is my own.) they will continue to insist 
that a considerable proportion of the prospective leaders of this country 
become acquainted with the mores and languages of other peoples with whom 
they wish to live in peace and understanding. It is about time that America 
became language conscious and internationally minded, in the best sense of 
the word.” 


To maintain world leadership, our language interests must expand in 
proportion with our widening world horizons and contacts. In Language 
Study in American Education prepared by the Modern Language Association, 
we read: “Learning a foreign language fosters in the student a sympathetic 
understanding of the genius of some other people. If the beautiful dream 
of universal peace is ever to be realized, it will be by teaching the young 
generations a correct knowledge and a just appreciation of other people’s 
viewpoints, ideals, and aspirations. This problem, in common with all the 
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problems that confront humanity today, is one of education. To the solution 
of this problem, foreign language teachers are in a unique position to 
contribute.” 


At the World Conference of the Teaching Profession which met at Endicott, 
New York, in August, 1946, complete unanimity was expressed by teachers 
representing twenty-eight nations on the importance of the study of modern 
languages for the promotion of international understanding. Such unanimity 
is of the greatest significance. The most serious difficulty in conducting 
international relations lies in a failure to acquire through the study of a 
foreign language an understanding of the mentality of the nation that 
speaks it. The study of foreign language will defeat its purpose as a medium 
of cultural understanding unless it is directed to an appreciation of the 
differences of national mentalities and of the differences of the modes of 
expressing human values. 


The following quotation from a letter of Rev. Harry O. Schwengber, S.J., 
of Brazil, now a graduate student at the University of Chicago, adds strength 
to the above opinion: “Language can be a factor in international under- 
standing, but it never becomes one automatically. International understand- 
ing, as an educational objective, is achieved as any other educational aim— 
through purposeful planning of the learning experiences. . . . The study of 
language should be a means to a better understanding of its contribution 
to civilization; a means to an increased curiosity about the literature and the 
arts of the other nations.” 


Echoing the sentiments of Selden that “syllables govern the world,” Dr. 
de Sauze, Directing Supervisor of Foreign Languages in Cleveland Public 
Schools, in a report to the Superintendent of Secondary Schools, writes: 
“In these days of swift transportation, when aviation has made all the nations 
of the world our neighbors, a knowledge of a foreign language has become a 
very important, if not an essential part of the equipment of every citizen. 
The United States must take a position of leadership in world affairs, and 
world affairs require the services of many linguists and a world-minded 
citizenry.” Never before has it become so obvious that “most of the causes 
of the world’s troubles are grammatical.” 


From the practical side of this language-internationalism issue, it is re- 
freshingly encouraging to publicize the work of former Senator Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma who submitted the following concurrent resolution in the Senate 
on January 24, 1949: 


Whereas a knowledge of foreign languages by American citizens is 
deemed by this Congress to facilitate the success of American peacetime 
policy; and : 

Whereas the ability of Americans to communicate in foreign languages 
will contribute to greater cooperation with the United Nations: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it shall be the policy of the Government of the United States and 
its official agencies to encourage the study of foreign languages by 
American citizens: . . . (81st Congress—Concurrent Resolution 8) 


In continuance of its ever present interest in modern language the Pan 
American Union conceived the plan of questioning representative Americans 
on their ideas concerning the study of language. Daniel Roper, former 
Secretary of Commerce, declared: 


More of our people should acquaint themselves with French, Italian, 
and German for Europe; Spanish, especially for Latin American coun- 
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tries. . . . We should give more attention to the history and culture 
of those countries. It is most important that we study their point of 
view and make ourselves aware of their sensibilities. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of America have Spanish or 
French as their language. Our relations, cultural, spiritual, intellectual, 
with these brothers must grow close; otherwise there will be discord 
between us. There is no threshold to true understanding so true as that 
of language. 


Similarly, wise words of warning are enunciated in the book, From Here On, 
published by the Rotary International: ‘“Misunderstanding and distrust are 
inescapable hazards when men who speak different languages strive to reach 
agreement ... these hazards can be overcome as the delegates and the 
employees of the United Nations and the peoples whom they represent become 
accustomed to the language of cooperation. Perhaps the very hazards which 
the United Nations must overcome may stimulate world-wide efforts to 
introduce another—and universal—language as a pledge of future solidarity 
among the human race.” 


Dr. de Sauze takes exception to this view in a speech on “Language for 
World Understanding.” As an opening thought he quotes -the following 
stanza: 


Peace treaties may borders rearrange, 
Alter map and chart, 

Something deeper, though, must change, 
It’s the human heart. 


The language of the human heart is the language known as the mother- 
tongue of any people. .. . Their very life is woven into their language. 
It is, therefore, vital. 

For several centuries some people have advocated the development of a 
universal language to smooth away at least some of the difficulties of 
international communication. Such advocacy has gained a new importance 
with radio creating a common interest throughout the world, but these 
enthusiasts must realize that such a language would be highly artificial 
and could not possibly be vital, for no people’s life has been woven 
into it. It, therefore, could not touch the heart of anyone to whom it 
was addressed. Not until more young people, in more countries, study 
more languages can we hope to bring true world-understanding on a 
heart-change basis. 


The present day advocates of some common medium of language for ex- 
changing ideas are not champions of the cause of a universal language. They 
demand the adoption of an international auxiliary language and have organ- 
ized as a group known as the International Auxiliary Language Association 
with headquarters in New York City and with associates all over the world. 
IALA (ee-ah-lah), a neutral auxiliary language, claims to possess the form 
best fitted to serve as the international medium of communication for the 
contemporary world. “The underlying idea of IALA’s system is that inter- 


national words already in circulation in languages actually spoken in the’ 


world today are subjected to standardizing processes to fit them for service 
in the vocabulary of a neutral auxiliary language.” (IALA, General Report, 
1945, p. 21) 


In no sense does [ALA diminish interest in, and love for, each national 
language. Every existing language is at the same time a code and a tradi- 
tion. For the code part, an international equivalent may be substituted without 
loss; the tradition is unique. It confers upon the humblest thought a depth 
of intimacy beyond the reach of philosophers. It adds to the plainest sound a 
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i 

ture wealth of harmonies which eludes analysis. It is this quality which we find i 

t of adumbrated, not fully expressed, in such words as “racy,” “bodenstandig” ‘ 

or “le parler de chez nous.” Not only is this obscure feeling cherished by i 

, =} the heirs to a tradition; it is precious also, even more consciously at times, q 

ee d to outsiders. i 

that The chief purpose of the international auxiliary language, therefore, is 4 

not to supplant the historical and national tongues, but on the contrary to 4 

save their historical and national character. At present they are exposed i 

On, to a double threat. The minor ones struggle desperately because they feel ‘ 

are themselves menaced with extinction. The major languages stand to suffer i 

ach also from “Imperialism,” which ultimately denationalizes the conqueror as q 

the well as the conquered. A language begins to disintegrate when it is imposed y 

ce upon men of an alien tradition; its “raciness” disappears. 4 

to The adoption of any national language for international purposes is not i 

rity to be desired even if it were feasible. It is well to insist upon this point, 4 

for in every man there slumbers a Hitler, eager to force his will and to assert 4 

the supremacy of his own tribe. Many Americans, not consciously imperialis- i 

for tic, take it for granted that when the world comes to its senses, it will adopt | 

ing the language as well as the fashions of Hollywood. i 

There is a language imperialism which is not identical but parallel with y 

political imperialism. In both cases there is established a mental hierarchy i 

of nations and of cultures. H 

Hence the moral significance of the international language idea is far : 

greater than any material consideration. It implies that we renounce even 8 

er- language overlordship. A neutral language is an indication that men are : 

ge. ready at last for that mutual consideration which is the first condition of ‘ 

e peace. The international language idea requires our determined effort; it if 

a will not triumph automatically. 

nce The conscious endeavor of modern language teachers must be the proffered x 

ese response to the acknowledged need of some common medium for the exchange i 

ial of ideas. As the advance guard of Catholic language teachers in the United i 

br States, is it not our obvious duty to recognize the crying demands for some B 

| a common medium of idea exchange; to keep ourselves thoroughly informed F 

r4 concerning the aims and the work of the International Auxiliary Language i 

Association, and to promote its cause as a possible far-reaching factor in a 

contributing to international understanding? i 

a One word more about modern language from the pedagogical point of view. ‘i 

ey It would be difficult to deny that modern language can be a vital contributory " 

in- factor in international understanding. We stress “can be,” for until modern q 

on language is used as the medium of instruction and until the teaching of 4 

id. the language is really functional, such a result will remain mere wishful i 

m thinking. Perhaps the crux of the whole question lies in the training of our % 

he teachers of modern language. In Catholic Secondary Education—A National B 

ar: Survey (1949), Sister Mary Janet, S.C., writes: “It would appear from out- ¥ 

he lines of study in modern foreign language, that more attention is devoted to i 

ry teaching grammar and to the ability to read the language than to the ability i 
rt, to speak it.” 

At the Columbus Session of the Central States Modern Language Teachers ; 
al Association in 1947, as leader of the panel, “What Can the Colleges Do to : 
li- Supply High Schools with Well Prepared Teachers of Modern Languages,” : 
ut Dr. de Sauze, whom we have quoted above, stated: 
th The teacher of a modern language, must have ability to speak and 
a to understand that language, with a range of vocabulary sufficient to 
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cover the material usually handled in a two to four year high school 
course. The pronunciation must be accurate, and if possible, the intona- 
tion should be somewhat that of a native. His mastery of the funda- 
mental principles of the language should be such that he is at all times 
sure of himself in explaining points of grammar. This type of knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, is of basic importance and should be given 
precedence over so-called cultural information or literature. The first 
obligation of the teacher is to know that which he is actually teaching, 
and during the four years of high school he will teach primarily, lan- 
guage. . . . Let us have foreground before we undertake constructing 
the background. First, comes the mastery of the language to be taught. 

The problem of methods demands passing consideration. No one any 
longer believes that all a teacher needs in order to know how to teach 
is mastery of the subject. .. . Isn’t it sensible to advise future teachers 
substantially thus: “Here are the various roads that you can follow; 
some of them never lead anywhere. Others may lead to Rome, but we 
found them arduous and hilly and strewn with tombstones of students 
who could not stand the difficult journey. Here is one which we have 
found through research and experience to be pleasant, safe, with the 
certainty of leading us to our goal. Follow it in your teaching until, 
through your own experimenting, you have opened a wider and better 
and easier one, yourself.” Truly, a course in methods of teaching a 
language, when it is based on the study of the laws of learning and the 
sound principles of pedagogy and psychology, when it is supplemented 
with demonstration classes and with practice teaching under skillful 
guidance of a model teacher, surely such a course is not only worthwhile, 
but an absolute necessity in order to eliminate the tremendous waste of 
student material and time. 


It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for, that some of our Catholic 
colleges and universities will establish modern language centers like the 
French and Spanish houses of Dr. de Sauze at Western Reserve University, 
where each student pledges himself to speak only French or Spanish during 
the six weeks’ summer course; where French or Spanish culture is enjoyed 
through lectures, concerts,.movies, and daily contact with outstanding lan- 
guage professors. At present, plans for such a summer school are maturing— 
in my mind. God grant that they may materialize in the not too distant 
future. 


Rev. John A. Grace speaking at the meeting of the Middle Atlantic States 
Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educational Association, in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1946, offered a spiritual challenge to language teachers aiming 
at the attainment of international objectives through language, when Se 
said: I.€: 

We must instill into our students a patriotism to mankind. We must 
foster in them a Christian world-mindedness based on a social respon- 
sibility for universal justice, the birthright of every man and the cor- 
porate responsibility of all. ... No one is completely Christian in whose 
heart there does not burn the Christian internationalism of universal 
love and justice. . . . The deepest social obligation for the Catholic, the 
most far-reaching obligation in justice and love, is to build up the King- 
dom of God upon the earth to px 4 restore all things in Christ and His 
Mystical Body . . . to bring the light of faith and the life of grace to all 
men, to blast the realms of darkness with the atomic power of faith, love, 
and grace, to revivify and reunite all men in Christ. 

. . . We must realize that the material, political, and moral well-being 
of all men and the salvation of the world is a personal responsibility of 
each of us. “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations ... that they all may 
be one, even as Thou, Father, in me and I in Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us.” 
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Modern language—correctly, completely, and wisely taught—can be a con- 
tributory factor in international understanding in this, its highest connotation, 
when we Catholics make language the vehicle whereby we share Christ with 
our global neighbors. To appreciate the neighborliness of these global neigh- 
bors, let us realize the present wastefulness of world chaos—politically, so- 
cially, and spiritually. With utmost earnestness and enthusiasm we must 
utilize every facility for making realities all the possibilities comprehended 
in modern language as a contributory factor in international understanding. 
Such understanding demands a common medium for the exchange of ideas. 
The time is now for visioned and functioning action. Language, and in a 
special way, an auxiliary language, conveys thoughts, assures understanding, 
prevents war, creates peace. Language challenges us. The safety and 
security of tomorrow’s world is in our hands. Americans, awake to language 
consciousness—today this is America’s need for the future. 











THE RELIGION CLASS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


THE RELIGION COURSE AND WORTHY SOCIAL LIVING 


SISTER MARY JANET, S.C., COMMISSION ON AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Before we can discuss the religion course and worthy social living, 
we must necessarily take a brief glance at the nature of “Worthy Social 
Living.” Christian social thought is based on the two principles that 
man, because of his origin, nature, and destiny, is of intrinsic worth, and 
that he is social by nature. We are born, all of us, as members of a family, 
the basic social unit, and we pass our lives as members of a family and of 
the society which is formed by the union of families for the common good. 
At baptism, we attain actual membership in the Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. In these three basic societies, as well as in others in which we 
may have membership during life, we acquire privileges and responsibilities, 
and we assume certain relationships, so that as St. Thomas indicates, we 
have in society the relation of parts to a whole, and any good must be refer- 
rible to the good of the whole. 


Worthy social living, therefore, consists in the attaining of a proper balance 
between individual and social rights and duties—in meeting in a Christlike 
way, all relationships with God and with our fellowmen in home life, in 
parish and civic life, both at work and at play. This includes a duty to direct 
all actions to the glory of God and the good of the neighbor; to aid in the 
solution of moral, social, economic and political problems; and to promote 
the common good by participating in all activities that lead to that end. It 
includes the responsibilities of the Christian apostolate, since participation 
with others for the common good must necessarily be accompanied by a 
willingness to share all the material and spiritual, the natural and super- 
natural gifts which God has bestowed on us. Expressed in another very 
direct way worthy social living means the practice of social virtues. While 
any virtue may be social in its implications, because all men’s acts are per- 
formed in relation to some aspect of his environment, yet some virtues, and 
in particular, charity and justice, are more directly and widely connected 
with the common good. Worthy social living means practicing these virtues 
without compromise, in all their aspects. 


Now, what is the relation of the religion course in the high school to this 
ideal of “worthy social living?” A worth-while consideration cannot be 


devoted to the content of the course alone, but must touch several phases of . 


religion teaching in schools. Five divisions present themselves to me as 
necessary for complete analysis of the issues involved in this topic; namely, 
the content of the religion course; its relation to other subject fields; the 
methods of evaluating its effectiveness; the teachers of the course; and the 
spirit which prevails in the class. Without attempting exhaustive treatment 
the general significance of each division may be indicated. 


To outline the exact content of a high school religion course is outside the 
scope of this paper. It is accepted without question that the religion course 
is the specific instrument we use in teaching the fundamental truths of our 
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faith, and many excellent studies have been made to decide what portions 
of dogma, morals, liturgy and Church history should be included. Hence 
without touching on actual content I shall confine myself to the expression 
of only two ideas in regard to this matter. One of them is drawn from a 
consideration of adolescent psychology and leads to the conclusion that the 
placement of different divisions of these subjects should result in part from 
careful consideration of the particular needs of the adolescent boy and girl 
at various levels of the secondary school, rather than in a strictly logical 
sequence framed from the adult point of view, by one who is expert in 
his subject. The foundation for this conclusion is the fact that the object 
of the religion class, in addition to knowledge of fundamental truths, is the 
formation of Christian lives. Hence it is quite obvious that the teaching 
experience must be so planned as to be within the range of the understanding 
and interest of boys and girls, or they are apt to make very little contribu- 
tion to worthy living. Secondly, in the choice of content, there should defi- 
nitely be provision for some direct teaching of the social thought of the 
Church. There has been a persistent growth in this regard although there 
is not a complete concurrence of opinion. It is often said that such teaching 
is the work of the social studies department rather than of religion, and in 
some cases there has indeed been a broadening of that field to include in 
addition to history and factual civics such courses as problems of American 
democracy, and the social encyclicals. In other schools the encyclicals may 
form a part of the religion program. Both practices may result in extensive 
overlapping and sometimes in considerable disagreement, the enemy of worthy 
social living. The subject is one at least worthy of careful consideration. 


This leads directly to the second consideration, the relation of the religion 
program to other courses in the school. This relationship is frequently 
overlooked, although it is one of major importance. Archbishop O’Boyle, in 
his address to the alumni of Catholic University in 1948, echoed what has 
been said through the ages about religion in education: “As Chancellor of 
the Catholic University of America, I take my stand that all true learning 
should be centered in theology, the science of God.” Catholic educators con- 
stantly say that religion is the core of our program—-that everything done 
in the Catholic school is influenced by religion. In recent years, however, 
roused by the extent of social evil prevailing in the world, we have been 
analyzing this statement to see whether or not it is true in practice. If all 
this social evil existed outside of Catholic circles, we might be justified in 
feeling complacent about our work of education. However, if there is one 
fact more than another which has deeply impressed itself on Catholic edu- 
cators, it is the disturbing discrepancy between the daily lives of many people 
who call themselves Catholic, and who attend a Catholic Church on Sunday, 
and the kinds of practice they pursue during the week. When we step into 
homes and into the market place, into legislatures and courts, into labor 
unions and clubs, we are often quite unable to distinguish Catholics from non- 
Catholics. When decisions are made, and votes cast on the basis of expedi- 
ency rather than on the application of principle, the one who compromises is 
not always the non-Catholic. Moreover, although we may be consoled by 
seeing that many Catholics do live by principle themselves, yet they appear 
to exert little or no influence on the prevailing spirit of the world around 
them. Indeed, in many instances, they seem quite unaware that they have 
any obligations to the rest of the world in this respect, and at times are 
even opposed to the idea of assuming such responsibility. Yet our obliga- 
tion to share our spiritual heritage with those around us is basic to worthy 
social living. Pope Pius XII in his Christmas broadcast to the world in 
1948, expressed this forcibly when he said: “A convinced Christian cannot 
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confine himself to an easy and egotistical isolationism, when he witnesses the 
needs of his brothers.’ 


These considerations should lead us to the conclusion that religion classes 
have not been sufficiently related either to other courses or to general problems 
of living—that Christian principles for worthy home life, citizenship, and 
occupational and recreational pursuits have not been consistently applied to 
actual life situations, and that as a result many members of the Mystical 
Body have failed either to know or to accept their obligation to be the light 
of the world, penetrating into its every corner and showing the way of 
truth. In other words, the social nature of Christianity has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed. Better planned and better taught religion courses alone 
do not provide the answer to the difficulty. In spite of the production of 
excellent textbooks and of sincere and eloquent lectures on the teaching of 
religion, there is a widening gap between religion and life, and it becomes 
clear that we should look for some other solution to make our teaching con- 
tribute more fully to the goal of worthy social living. 


My suggestion in this regard is that religion courses should be planned in 
cooperation with and in relation to other courses, particularly to social studies, 
English, science, and the arts—all of which have special significance for 
social living. The departmentalization which has characterized high school 
programs for years has affected religion as well as other fields, and has 
weakened its power to govern the entire program of the Catholic high 
school. Today’s trend in secondary education is to break down the barriers 
that separate departments, and by so doing enable each one to contribute 
more fully toward the common goals of the educational process. This trend 
holds important implications for the Catholic school in pointing the way 
to connect religion more closely with the remainder of the program. What 
we are really urging is the integration of the Catholic school curriculum 
around the religion program. This can never be accomplished merely by 
saying that religion is the core of our program, nor by consistently offering 
courses in religion, but it must be the result of cooperative effort on the 
part of entire school faculties. As a beginning there might be four years 
of religion and social studies which are organized by continuous and careful 
cooperative planning. Subsequently other subjects would be planned in 
direct relation to the goals of worthy living as organized by the religion 
and social studies teachers. 


On all levels of education, today, including the colleges, such attempts 
to unify programs toward common goals are appearing. This trend in col- 
leges is seen in the general education movement and in high schools it is 
most clearly seen in the life adjustment education movement, in which there 
has been extremely interesting cooperation between public and parochial high 
schools in helping all boys and girls to practice more worthy social living. 
In such projects, public education is deeply concerned with the perpetuation 
of the democratic ideal, which in a sense becomes the integrating element 
in planning. We Catholics are no less interested in perpetuating that same 
ideal, realizing that American democracy was founded on Christian prin- 
ciples and must depend for its security on the maintenance of its religious 
foundation. The preservation of Christian democracy, therefore, is closely 
linked with the effectiveness of our attempts to educate youth to play intel- 
ligent Christian roles in the current society of which they are members. 


Religion must indeed be the core if the ideals of Catholic education are 
to be fully realized. This may be accomplished if school faculties can be 
led to see the importance of meeting regularly, and with religion as the 
center of their thinking, agree through cooperative planning on the part each 
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field may play in directing the total program toward worthy Christian social 
living. It is a result which no textbook, however well written, and no isolated 
course, however well taught, may hope to accomplish. 


A third point of consideration is that of the evaluation of the religion 
program. It is essential first of all to recall at all times the principle of 
self-activity as the basis of learning. Teachers are prone to believe that 
a well planned and well coordinated lesson may be relied on to produce 
certain outcomes. This is not true unless pupils have taken to themselves the 
understandings that existed in the mind of the teacher. What has happened 
when the true nature of learning is overlooked is that too much reliance 
has been placed on the mere testing of knowledge. But testing which is 
confined to the knowledge of facts will never be adequate in determining 
whether our work has been effective in forming lives. It is one thing to 
know, another to do. A factual test may yield a perfect score for a student, 
and still produce no change in his life, if he fails to establish a connection 
between the test material and his own conduct. The religion course needs 
wider evaluation, and the religion teachers even more than others should 
be studying and devising methods of evaluating attitudes, ideals, apprecia- 
tions, and habits. They should be finding ways to follow students out into 
life and to judge the effectiveness of their teaching on the manner in which 
their pupils are seen playing their parts on the world’s stage. 


It should be remarked at this point that our whole attitude and practice 
with respect to the testing and the marking of religion should be given very 
careful consideration. I should be inclined to go as far as to question the 
desirability of giving marks in religion at all. But certainly, there should 
be no competitive examinations in religion. There should be no practice 
which would lead students in a religion examination, sometimes in sheer 
self-defense, to cheat or be guilty of other violations of Christian virtue. 
There should be nothing that leads either to discouragement on the part of 
some, or false pride on the part of others. The effect of the religion course 
on worthy social living, in other words, cannot be determined by the ability 
either to retain information or to verbalize. 


Up to this point, we have talked chiefly of content and evaluation of its 
effects. More important than either are the teachers themselves. Their 
attitudes, their ability and proficiency, their personality and character are 
the vital factors in developing an effective program. A piece of material, 
excellent in every respect, potentially significant for making real changes 
in the attitudes and practices of children, is, in the hands of one teacher, 
just a textbook to be assigned and covered; in the hands of another teacher, a 
veritable bit of magic in effecting immediate and perceptible improvement. 
If any significant contribution is to be made toward improved living, teachers 
must so conduct their classes that Christianity is exemplified at every 
moment. ; 


Since religion is the most important of subjects, teachers of religion must 
be prepared more thoroughly than any other teachers. They must have 
adequate knowledge of the scriptures, of dogma, of the liturgy. But this 
is not enough. To meet the objective of worthy social living they will need 
a thorough understanding of boys and girls and an interest in all that con- 
cerns them; they must have a full understanding of the great problems of 
our complex society, Christian attitudes toward them, and a skill in the 
application of Christian social principles in solving them. If this seems to 
exaggerate the role of the religion teacher, I can only say that this is an 
era in which we need to be much more realistic in our consideration of 
religion programs. We no longer live in the age of faith when most people 
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learned and lived religion in the home and in society, but in a time when 
homes and society in general have lost spiritual force, and when, therefore, 
schools must assume a wider responsibility in order that Christian home 
and civic life may be restored to full strength. 


If we summarize what we have said up to this point, we find that we 
have described religion teachers who know and understand thoroughly the 
doctrines of Christianity; who have a wide understanding of social, economic, 
and political problems and the Christian solutions for them; who understand 
adolescent psychology and are sympathetic with the problems of youth; who 
make effective use of all types of evaluative materials in order to interpret 
the results of their work. 


Finally, results of the religion class will reflect the spirit in which the 
class is conducted, and this will flow directly from the personality, the atti- 
tudes, and character of the teacher. To teach worthy social living, teachers 
must exemplify worthy social living. By studying directly from Christ, the 
Master Teacher, and living like Christ in daily actions, we may hope to hold 
out to Catholic youth that higher ideal for which their nature clamors and 
which may lead them to the Christlike living that alone may be called worthy. 
Adolescents are striving to form in themselves a philosophy or pattern of 
life, and they are filled with high idealism. We fail them if we hold out 
any challenge lower than the highest, but we cannot hold out the highest 
unless it appears in our own lives. Religion teachers must be consistently 
patient, courteous, friendly, understanding, fair, and devoted. Their Chris- 
tian attitudes toward students, parents, other teachers, and indeed toward all 
people, will be their best teaching allies, when they try to relate religion 
to living. If teachers do not respect the inherent dignity of all races and 
classes, if they do not look upon individual differences as the direct result 
of God’s creative plan, if they are not awake to the obligations of justice 
and charity among all men, and if they do not create these attitudes among 
their pupils, then they cannot hope to contribute much to worthy social 
living. 

Let us envision this religion class that will teach worthy social living. It 
will be a miniature Christian community, its leader a teacher who knows 
and follows Christ’s teachings, its members a society who respect and help 
each other in every undertaking, where those whom God has richly endowed 
with talents accept their heavier responsibility of helping those on whom 
less has been bestowed—a community who practice as part of their daily 
routine the Christian social worship of the Church, and who carry their 
Christianity to all with whom they come in contact both in school and out 
of it. 


It may seem that I am asking for a wide and comprehensive program 
for the religion class. That is true. Remember, though, that there is also 
a wide and comprehensive spirit of unworthy social living which we hope to 
overcome. When we realize that the world of today in politics, business, 
labor, home life, and pleasure, is filled with propaganda for life without 
God, we also realize that only strong and very active Christianity can hope 
to change it into society with God. The task of the religious teacher and of 
the teacher of religion is really an apostolic mission. 
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HOW THE RELIGION CLASS CAN DEVELOP OUR 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


REV. JOSEPH I. BOYLE, 0O.S.A. 
VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, PA. 


Education is man-making. Looking back over the path of educational 
thought through more than two thousand years, however, we may ask what 
has it made of man—where does he stand? 


A disciple of the time of Aristotle or Plato could demonstrate that the 
most exemplary efforts were made to explain the character of human values 
and to instill them in the souls of men. Yet what came of all this? War 
continued to destroy men; quarrels overshadowed the doctrines of theologians; 
tyrants and dictators thrived on the confusion of philosophers. Educators lost 
confidence in their own calling. The last citizens of the Roman Empire were 
a disappointed lot, 


But, has not much progress come since the collapse of the Roman Empire? 
Have not the writings of Augustine, Jerome, Basil the Great, and others 
added immensely to the wisdom of humanity? The medieval Church gave us 
the great system of Christian philosophy. The humanists created new con- 
cepts of art and the art of living. The Renaissance taught the art of sys- 
tematic observation and experimentation, thus bringing about an immense 
modification of the relation of man to nature. 


Yet all the blessings of modern culture and science, of democracy and 
soul enlightenment, have not been able to prevent one of the most terrific 
crises in the history of mankind. A global war has just been waged, and 
it is not yet over. The social order is menaced by revolutions; minorities are 
persecuted on every continent. In early times clouded reason and super- 
stition brought misery to men. But then standards and principles derived 
from a great cultural heritage still stood as the voice of conscience behind 
all vice and error. Now in certain parts of this earth, force alone has 
been proclaimed the guiding principle of man’s action. 


In such a situation education has overwhelming responsibilities. For 
civilization in order to survive needs not only knowledge of facts and methods; 
it also needs concepts about the principles which govern, or ought to govern, 
society. It is education which has to transmit this wisdom to youth, to help 
youth take its place in society. This is the reason why every great philosopher 
is interested not only in schools, children, and methods of teaching but also 
in philosophical and social problems. This is also why a free and wise 
society expects the educator to point courageously at the faults from which 
it suffers, and to seek remedies for them. 


What are those elements in the contemporary crisis of which education must 
be aware in order to understand its specific obligations? The answer is the 
scientific revolution and the alliance between the state and education. These 
two modern developments have not been fully harmonized with other con- 
ditions essential for a full and healthy civilization. 

When Comenius welcomed Bacon’s philosophy as a scientific instrument for 
the education of mankind, he conceived of science as being part of a 
fundamentally religious view of the universe, not as an isolated mental 
pursuit. For Comenius, God and the scientist were not in conflict. . Rather, 
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the scientist was supposed to reveal the wonders of God more effectively than 
the scholars before him had. So thought Bacon, Galileo, Newton and many 
other explorers of nature. But in the course of times the ideal of scientific 
exactness and the traditional concepts of religion came in conflict; the 
experimental method and the philosophical trend toward synthesis became 
difficult to reconcile. Furthermore, progressive social forces, mostly united 
with scientific thinking, often met their most powerful obstacle in a coalition 
of theologians and political reactionaries. Thus the scientists became alienated 
from the spiritual tradition just when our civilization became increasingly 
dependent on scientific research and technology. The result is a split mentality 
in modern man because of a split concept of life and the universe. 


Another result is a program of teaching in which different parts of sub- 
ject matter are no longer related to a common denominator. As a consequence 
of this lack of an embracing criterion of what constitutes a true civilization, 
many scholars and educators have lost the sense of what is significant and 
what is not. They lead their students to more and more knowledge and less 
and less wisdom. The embarrassment does not decrease, but rather increases 
on the higher levels of education. The modern university is no longer a 
universitas litterarum, but an aggregate of departments which more often 
misunderstand than understand one another, or actually ignore one another 
without any attempt at understanding. 


Besides the man-made conflict between science and our spiritual tradition, 
there is the other conflicting element of lack of harmony between education 
and the modern tendency toward centralization of government. 


Nobody would deny the possible merits of modern governments in the 
promotion of public education. On the other hand, our civilization is on 
the way to delivering one of its noblest responsibilities, the education of men, 
completely into the hands of a supreme secular authority, the state. The 
state, however human and liberal its leaders may be, is by its very character 
involved in conflicts of power. And under pressure of circumstances, the 
more it must count on the cooperation of all its citizens and centralize their 
activities, the more it will be inclined to use education as an instrument of 
politics. 


Democratic nations must be aware of this temptation, and herein lies the 
great responsibility of education. The more the state will have to expand 
its influence upon all ways of life, even upon education, the more will be 
needed a type of education which never loses sight of the persistent aspects 
of humanity. 


Nobody can foresee the future of mankind. The only fact we know as 
certain is that we live in the midst of a gigantic world revolution. We 
live in these days at a juncture of history in which the future of all nations 
all over the world will be determined for many generations. But to do this 
wisely and to have their plans carried over into lasting effort, the statesmen 
need their people; and to have people ready, teachers are needed. Theirs is 
the task of preparing the citizen to understand what his statesmen deem 
necessary; nay, even more, theirs is the task to educate a nation so that it 
selects the right statesmen, endowed with great courage and great vision. 


But how can teachers help citizens of a nation to work understandingly 
for a larger and better world? Certainly not by adding a host of new sub- 
jects to an already overcrowded curriculum. In our present instructional 
activities, we already have all that is needed. What is needed today more 
than ever before is an integrating factor that will tie together the numerous 
instructional influences that lead to social understanding. Religion is the 
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best one factor that can tie in all the efforts of education to establish this 
concept of social understanding. 


The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man was the gift of Chris- 
tianity to a pagan world. When a doctor of the law asked: “Master which 
is the greatest Commandment in the Law?” Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart—and soul—and mind. This is 
the greatest and first Commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thy self. On these two Commandments dependeth 
the whole law.” There is the spirit that must dominate the instructional 
activity of the school. This is the factor that will achieve the objective of 
national and international understanding. In a school where teachers and 
pupils are animated by this spirit, social duties will be recognized as having 
their origin in God and fulfillment in service to one’s fellowmen as brothers 
of Christ. 


This correlating factor is something more than just a religion class, a 
required course for graduation. Knowledge is one thing, action another. 
What the school must hope to achieve in the action of its graduates as 
future world citizens is conduct that will re-create the Christian spirit. 
Conduct therefore is the final test. We think then that religion in school 
must be translated into something practical that will permeate every daily 
effort of the curriculum. In joining religion and science we do not com- 
promise, as if religion must give up something, and science something. Each 
has its range of freedom, but both should be found in one and the same place, 
and exemplified in the same persons. 


Our contention here is that science gives the knowledge for living, religion 
provides the art of living. Yet, there is no real distinction between these. 
Both must be achieved if education of the whole man is to be attained. 


How then can religion be taught so that it will become the yeast as it were 
of the educative process? Certainly, our objective in teaching religion must 
be something more than the mere imparting of truths or facts. If we are 
striving for the improvement of conduct, then the objective in our teaching 
is not knowledge alone but action, and action has its foundation in emotion 
and feeling. Emotion and feeling are the most important factors in deter- 
mining human behavior. 


It is important that the religion teacher realize at the beginning of his 
work that his subject must be taught differently than any other in the cur- 
riculum. The geometric principle which tells us that the square of the 
hypotenuse is the sum of the squares of the other two sides is a fact of 
knowledge. It is an important fact but not an exciting one. On the other 
hand, the lesson of the Prodigal Son is a lively, vital fact. Teachers of 
religion might take their cue from the method employed by others who seek 
action. When the U. S. Marine Corps really sets out to build up enlistments, 
it beats the band and waves the flag. The Communists’ technique is to stir 
people up by bombarding the emotions. Father Keller’s Christophers have the 
right idea when they stress the principle of “doing something about it.” 


Our religion courses fail in their purpose if they do not achieve the goal of 
stirring youth to do something about themselves and others. Doing for our- 
selves and others requires will but the powerhouse of the will is the emotions. 

Our problem in teaching religion then is one not of content but of method. 
The psychological basis for good method here as in every subject must be 
that of appeal. The teacher who can make his subject appealing has found 
the secret of the great pedagogues. 
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And how may religion be integrated with other areas of the curriculum? 
Again, techniques employed by the various instructors are the key. There 
appears to be rather general agreement that much can be done in individual 
and social character development through our present curriculum patterns, 
The field of literature, for example, offers unusually rich opportunities for 
ethical training. Literature idealizes character and inclines the reader 
toward the nobler things of life. Its vividness, found in its narration, descrip- 
tion and exposition, is such that it easily stimulates the emotions of readers, 
Biography in‘ particular offers excellent opportunities for ethical training 
because it deals with actual, and not fictitious characters. 


The social studies offer fine opportunities for character development. Most 
will agree that an adult cannot become a worthy citizen of his community or 
country until he knows enough about its history, its struggles, its traditions 
and its ideals to appreciate its growth and development and its contributions 
to social progress. 


Mathematics offers some excellent possibilities for moral training. It affords 
an opportunity for the development of logical reasoning. The importance of 
such ideals and habits as accuracy, perseverance, carefulness, honesty, dis- 
crimination and so forth can probably be shown more easily through mathe- 
matics than through any other part of the curriculum. 


Worth-while personal habits and ideals can be emphasized in the natural 
sciences in showing such things as the scientific attitude, the craftsmanship 
of the universe, the interdependence and relationship of many elements in 
science, and an understanding and appreciation of the beauties and wonders 
of nature. 


The cultural and character-building qualities of the fine arts cannot be 
overemphasized for “beauty of its truest sense is one of the highest ideals 
of a noble character.” The powerful suggestion that music and art and 
literature exert in awakening human emotions is well recognized. 


Soundly viewed, the educational effort is a moral enterprise. It has to 
do with the significant relation of the individual to his soul and to society. 
And until everything that goes on in the classroom ministers with reasonable 
clarity to this moral end, there is failure to satisfy the student at a crucial 
point. Certainly we do not pretend to ignore or minimize the aims of 
mastering the usual subject matter in established courses. But we are 
maintaining with some insistence that in and through the use of any and 
all subject matter content there can be derivations of changed attitude and 
outlook which are the essence of the purpose of classroom activity. 


It is of truth to say that it is the teacher that makes the school, not the 
course of studies. My own experience leads me to be emphatic that for real 
educative results, each student has to know that there are one or two teachers 
on the school staff who care about him or her as a person. What is required 
is a direct relation which is warmly personalized without being excessively 
solicitous and intimate. The school years present a subtle problem of transi- 
tion from childhood to adolescence to adulthood. In a manner the school stands 
in loco parentis. And the solicitous interest of someone who will care about 
how each student is unfolding is a virtual must. How we can achieve that 
in huge student bodies it is not easy to see. Yet, just as home is where the 
heart is, so the school, beyond the things of the mind, is where the heart is, 
the heart of the student and of someone among those who shape the educa- 
tion. For out of the heart, out of caring for and helping to guide, are the 
issues of the student’s life and character. There is no escape from the 
psychic reality that if there is to be guided growth, some individual warm 
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heart and wise mind should be the guide, counsellor and friend of every 
student. 


Thus, as we see it, there arises for the teachers of religion today the first 
task of using our human talents, fortified by divine grace, in such a way as 
to make the study and learning of religion a vital and appealing experience 
for the students. To succeed in this enterprise we must use every means 
possible to enlist the assistance of fellow instructors in all other areas of the 
curriculum to achieve direct and indirect integration and articulation between 
the religion course and the other arts and sciences. An essential factor is 
that all the teachers be religious people for herein lies the important item in 
all teaching of good example. 


The second task incumbent on all of us is to find a more constructive relation 
between the school and the future vocation of the students. 

The third task is to combine respect for future vocational life with a truly 
liberal education which prepares man to enrich himself through contact with 
the cultural values of human life. 


Only if we combine a total understanding of the growth of man with the 
art of applying this insight to reality can we hope to build up a better society 
Future generations will acknowledge only that civilization which helps them 
combine their feeling and thinking with their living and acting. The crying 
need of men today is for an ordering principle of thought and practice which 
will subordinate the bewildering amount of uncoordinated experiences and 
responsibilities—local, national, and international—in a manner which tells 
them what to put first and what to put last, how to differentiate between mere 
means and true ends in the process of human living. 


In other words, men need a renewal of the total conception of man in his 
relation to faith and science, to state and government, to himself and society. 


If we do not succeed in renewing this great concept and applying it to 
reality, our time may not be different from the end of antiquity, with all 
its melancholy, chaos and final decay. If, on the other hand, we succeed— 
and we can if we are really determined and ready to submit to sacrifices— 
then we may hope that this greatest crisis of western civilization is but the 
stormy overture of a new era of humanity, greater than any seen before. 





OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE AND LATIN AMERICA 


MAURICE d’ARLAN-NEEDHAM, THE TIMES PICAYUNE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


“Now I'll give you something to believe. I’m just one hundred and ten, 
five months and a day.” (The White Queen told Alice in Through the 
Looking Glass.) 

“T can’t believe that,” said Alice. 

“Can’t you?” the Queen said in a pitying tone. “Try again, draw a 
long breath and shut your eyes!” 

Alice laughed. “There’s no use trying,” she said. “One can’t believe 
impossible things.” 

“I dare say you haven’t had much practice,” said the Queen. “When 
I was your age, I always did it for half-an-hour a day. Why, some- 
times I’ve believed as many as six impossible things before breakfast.” 


Six impossible things before breakfast. 


I submit, as my promise, that that is what too many of us are trying to 
make our students believe about our Catholic kinship with Latin America: 
whether these students be in primary or secondary schools, or in our col- 
leges and universities. And that critical premise, I’m afraid—before all of 
you religious—puts me in a position similar to the Irish policeman in Chicago 
who vigorously whistled a motorist to the curb after he had made a prohibited 
left turn. Grumbling loudly about the intelligence quotient and perhaps the 
ancestry of the offender, he quickly cut his remarks short when he was close 
enough to see that the driver was a priest. He stood stock still for a moment. 
When his proper early training permitted him to speak again, he said in his 
strong brogue: “That’ll be three Hail Mary’s, Father, for the left turn!” 


But let me list six points which, it seems to me, represent “six impossible 
things before breakfast” too many Catholic teachers in the United States are 
likely to leave in the minds of their students as unqualified conclusions. 
There is some degree of truth—if it be possible to whittle truth down to a 
fraction—but as these “six impossible things before breakfast” stand in the 
statements I am about to make they are improper assumptions, 


1. That except for a handful of Protestants and maybe a dozen or so 
Jews—plus some Grand Masons—the 140,000,000 inhabitants of Latin 
America are Roman Catholics; 


2. That Latin America’s culture is predominantly and inviolably Catholic; 


8. That the Latin American Catholic states provide a firm bulwark against 
communism to our nation’s south; 


4. That the many paternalistic regimes work to protect the faith; 


5. That United States Catholics can best understand Latin America and can 
best interpret Latin America to the United States and the United States 
to Latin America; and 


6. That because of our mutual faith, United States Catholics should and 
must. work unceasingly without question for the economic support of 
Latin American nations and the political buttressing of regimes favoring 
the Church. 
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You know, I hesitate to say this, but there were some nods in the audience. 
Were they in agreement with my unqualified statements—or with my iden- 
tification of them as “six impossible things before breakfast”? My own attitude 
is that these unqualified statements represent improper conclusions. When 
I hear or read them, I feel very much as the Danish subject evidently did 
recently when he learned that his foreign minister had sent the usual diplo- 
matic congratulations to Joseph Stalin on his 70th birthday. The good Dane 
sent and signed an advertisement to a newspaper which stated: “I hereby 
want to give notice that the congratulations to Mr. Joseph Stalin from the 
Danish people via the Minister for Foreign Affairs Gustav Rasmussen do 
not include me.” , 


I have no intention to deny the fast and force of our mutual Catholic heri- 
tage in the Americas. But it seems to me that they are obvious. They pro- 
vide the same kind of common denominator between all the peoples of the 
Americas as the equally apparent fact of our mutual geography. But—and 
this is the point—the fact and force of the heritage are susceptible to the 
same qualifications as, let us say, the geography of British Guiana and New 
England. 


CATHOLIC POPULATION 


Latin America has long been popularly identified—and assumed to be— 
the most Catholic of any continent in the world. Yet Cuba, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Ecuador classify less than half of their populations as Catholic. Ecuador, 
which was a virtual theocracy under Garcia Morena by 1875, now has scarcely 
a third of its population Catholic. Jamaica and other British areas naturally 
have only small percentages of Catholics. Over all, it appears that only 
two-thirds of Latin America’s population may be described even as nominal 
Catholics. Then, millions of these are Indians in isolated areas where, as 
missionary appeals often tell us, one priest must minister to 10,000 people. 
Millions of other Latin American “Catholics” confound political democracy 
with anti-clericalism. There are countries where the governments strongly 
discourage Catholics and in at least two—Guatemala and Mexico—efforts 
have been made to suppress religious liberty. 


One particular Latin-American country that I know intimately, having 
traveled by foot, burro, boat, auto, and airplane over practically every square 
kilometer, has only a relative handful of men out of some 3,500,000 inhabitants 
who even regularly assist at Mass. Most of the elite are Masons, anti-cleri- 
calists, and voodoo devotees. The masses largely fear and worship their 
“loas” far more than God. 

Everyone agrees, of course, that the women and children of all Latin 
America are Catholics! It’s good for them! But we can scarcely find evi- 
dence to support the unqualified conclusion that most Latin Americans are 
more than technically Catholic. However, the only place in the world that I 
know where the state population and Church membership figures are identical 
is in the little Pyrenees republic of Andorra which has “Population 5,231; 
Catholics 5,281.” Using “Latin American” as a synonym for “Catholic of 
the Southern Hemisphere” may easily result in American Catholics asking 
themselves: “If Latin America is already Catholic, why should we send mis- 
sionaries and money there?” And, to my mind, the other five “impossible 
things before breakfast” grow out of the same erroneous premise in thinking 
and talking about Latin America as exclusively Catholic. 


LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE 
An individual’s, a nation’s, an area’s culture refers to intellectual develop- 
ment as a quantitative and qualitative measure. (“When I use a word,” 
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Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, (also to Alice in Through the 
Looking Glass) “it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor 
less.”’) 


Percentages of illiteracy—which range from 15 percent in Argentina to 
92 per cent in Haiti, it is estimated—scarcely provide an exact register of a 
nation’s intellectual development, or the culture of its literate people. But 
I assure you that I know from my own experience in living in Latin Amer- 
ica that the cultural climate bears a direct relation to a nation’s illiteracy 
percentage. The more illiterate the masses are, the less active the culture. 
For one thing, in a country where a new book in the house of even your Euro- 
pean-educated friend is rare, you will scarcely be stimulated to discuss ideas. 
The newspapers in such a country—and there are several such countries— 
will be nauseatingly inaccurate. The radio broadcasts are more dully raucous 
than our own. And the movies—most of them the worst of Hollywood’s dismal 
efforts to entertain morons—contribute nothing to intellectual development. 


Now I must qualify this picture—which nevertheless prevails over most of 
the land mass of Latin America and for much of its population. In the few 
great cities of Latin America and in certain of the provincial capitals, literary 
—and therefore cultural—currents are strong. The noted Dominican literary 
critic and historian, Pedro Henriques Urena, once insisted to me that Latin 
American poets have a larger audience, in proportion to the literate popula- 
tion, than the poets of any of the other countries of the West—and I believe 
him. 

In Medellin and Bogota, for example, practically every literate man has 
written at least one poem. Many have published volumes. And there are 
poets of great ability, firmly in the main currents of Western poetry, em- 
ploying versification, techniques, methods, ideas from Europe and the United 
States. Then there are the nativistas who are doing original and indigenous 
work of great merit, drawing on their environments for language, versifica- 
tion, expression, emotion, attitude and image, There are Catholic poets 
amongst them, writing of Catholic themes and ways and ideas, largely in too 
obvious imitation of certain contemporary French poets, and too little in 
admiration of the great St. Teresa. Their verse is printed in the many 
Catholic newspapers and periodicals—but seldom in anthologies with the 
sentimental lyricists! 


Essays have long been the favorite literary form of Latin Americans for 
expressing political and social ideas. The philosophies, so far as I have 
observed, spring now from Rousseau, Comte, Taine, Kant—now Marx or Freud. 


With rare exceptions, the contemporary Latin American novel is one of 
social protest and purpose. Most of them are regionalistic, gathering material 
and themes from colonial—which is to say revolutionary—history; from tales 
and actual events of the revolutions; from legends of the Indians and mestizos 
and Negroes; from the lives of peons and farmers, fishermen, woodsmen, 
trappers, and the gauches; from the cénstant political struggles. Seldom 
does the writer fail to glorify the revolutionary spirit. But in a recent study 
I have made of the contemporary Latin American novel I have found only 
one writer, Eduardo Barrios of Chile, who demonstrated his Catholic culture 
in the same way as Francois Mauriac shows the source and inspirations of 
his intellectual development. The other writers I have studied reflect primary 
influences from the encyclopedists to Marx—and Trotsky. 


This leads me to state my qualification about Latin American culture: I 
fear that at the most the intellectual movements and forces of contemporary 
Latin America are indifferently Catholic. 
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FIRM BULWARK AGAINST COMMUNISM 


During the past ten years in Latin America, there has been an average 
of ‘a major revolution every five months. I’m not counting the customary 
upheavals and riots without change of government unless the demonstrations 
were on a scale comparable to the Bogota affair in 1946. Only four republics— 
Dominican Republic, Honduras, Uruguay and Chile—have escaped major rev- 
olutions from 1940 to the present. Do I need to specify what extremely 
effective methods Rafael Trujillo of Dominican Republic and the likable Tibur- 
cio Carias of Honduras employ to discourage opposition? Chile is on the thin 
edge of viclence continuously because of very real and strong communist 
activity there. Uruguay is everything its many friends claim it to be—a 
stable democracy; stable enough to remain outwardly calm despite constant 
uneasiness over what Senor Peron will do next. 


Recently Max Ascoli, looking over the Latin American political scene, wrote: 
“Fascism is democracy without freedom—an organized, well-disciplined at- 
tempt to disassociate the means of democracy from its aims and to use the 
means against the aims. We have fascism whenever a nation tries to find 
parochial, strictly nationalistic solutions to world-wide problems—like resist- 
ing communism, striking a balance of power between capital and labor, estab- 
lishing a national economy entirely independent of that of other nations. 
When a country attempts to segregate itself from the rest of the world and 
to run itself as if it were the world, then we have fascism. Finally, we have 
fascism whenever some violence and much trickery succeed in eliciting popular 
enthusiasm for the regime and its idolized leader. For ultimately, the power 
of the fascist dictator comes from the support of the debauched and deluded 
people.” Fortunately, although there are many tyrannical governments by the 
few in Latin America, and most “elections” are by military coup d’etat, I can 
think of only one regime that would fully satisfy Mr. Ascoli’s definition. 


One of the highly significant developments noticed immediately after the 
war in Latin America was the almost en masse employment of nazi agents 
by the communists—and presumably by Russia. This was not true, of course, 
in Argentina, where Senor el presidente Peron found much work for nazi 
hands to do! But elsewhere whole staffs and organizations went over to 
Russia. It appears to me that the nazi agents did this first because they 
needed continued employment and funds, and possibly because they were 
confident they would be able to outwork and outsmart the communists to 
establish their own regimes. The communists, I think, hired the nazi agents 
because they were experienced in the techniques of revolution. Moreover— 
and this point is terribly important—communists fully realize that their own 
ends towards power are best advanced by discontent against dictators. We 
may see evidences in Peru, Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela—and other 
countries—that the communists have worked first to aid reactionary dictatorial 
leaders to establish strong man regimes and then to stir up rebellion against 
the inevitable stiffening tyranny by which dictators try to maintain power. 
Colombia under the carbon copy-caudillo Laureano Gomez illustrates how the 
communists will cooperate with conservatives to destroy democratic elements 
as represented in a liberal party. 


Now we may expect the accession of Gomez in August to bring communist 
provocation against Gomez to drive him to all the usual exaggerated efforts 
of a dictator to preserve his power. After that the communists will expect 
to try for power themselves. The same rehearsal for a communist coup d'etat 
is to be expected in Venezuela where the first democratically elected president 
has been ousted by a military regime. But so far only in Costa Rica for a 
short while and in Guatemala at present have the communists succeeded in 
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obtaining real authority. As usual, in Guatemala the communists are work- 
ing through control of labor unions. The current attacks on Ambassador 
Patterson, by the way, bear all the earmarks of being made in Moscow. 


It seems to me that rather than providing a firm bulwark against com- 
munism to our nation’s south, where tyranny flourishes, the communists are 
hardest at work and most successfully preparing for their own especial kind 
of tyranny. The masses are amazingly indifferent to political and even eco- 
nomic issues—so the communists are educating them and leading them. 
Catholic leadership has failed in this respect. Communists are making 
capital of the utter egomania of military dictators who concentrate on their 
own personal material fortunes. Catholic leaders have kept silent for the 
most part. And because most Latin American revolutions are started only 
on narrow and personal issues—fancied or real insults, business conflicts or 
ambitions—communists clearly understand how easily they may prepare the 
strings to make the political puppets dance. 


PROTECTION OF THE FAITH 


From the political separation of Latin American territories from Spanish 
control in the nineteenth century to the present, the relations of nearly 
every state with the Vatican have been troubled. The original issue, of 
course, was whether the independent states would continue to nominate bishops 
as the Spanish king had done within his territories, Immediately other issues 
were involved: education, marriage, church property, tolerance of Protestants. 
Only Mexico has gone so far as to outlaw the Church, which it certainly did 
in effect. But some other states have given the Church little protection. 
Still others have continued to harass hierarchy and clergy. 


It appears to many observers of Latin America—not all of them Protestants 
—that the Church has been the cats-paw or victim of political leaders through 
the years. Nowhere is the Church entirely unhampered. Even in Chile the 
Church may not hold public processions. There is this exception, however; the 
Church does occupy a free position—as free as in the United States—with 
the accompanying if not consequent strong practice and influence. In Chile, 
as elsewhere, the Church is popularly identified with reactionaries to social 
improvement. And in most of the dictatorships through the years the Church 
has even been used as the tool to enforce tyranny. Seldom have strong social 
reformers come from the Catholics. Unfortunately, with few exceptions— 
notably in Costa Rica—demands for social] reform are motivated by the ideas 
of Marx and the example of the Russian revolution. 


INTERPRETATION BY UNITED STATES CATHOLICS 


This matter of the superior comprehension of United States Catholics vis- 
a-vis Latin America reminds me of how I once suffered because I was the 
only ranking secretary at one of our embassies in Latin America who was 
Catholic. This was a tropical country. The temperature rose above 90° 
by 9 A.M. every morning from the first of January to the 31st of December. 
Because it was a small Latin American republic, protocol was particularly 
strict. We were required to don morning clothes, for example, to meet cos- 
tume requirements for all formal day occasions, Unfortunately, my morning 
clothes would have kept me warm in an unheated igloo in northern Green- 
land—without an overcoat. But because I was Catholic, the ambassador auto- 
matically ordered me to represent him at all the Te Deums and official and 
diplomatic Masses! When I once ventured to suggest that perhaps the second 
secretary or even the third secretary might well be given these opportunities, 
the ambassador pointed out that.after all I had to go anyway! 
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I’ve never been convinced that local custois require the same religious 
faith to understand, For instance, I believe as a Catholic I can well tell of 
the etiquette of my Bedouin friends of the Sinai peninsula who never eat any 
food at feasts at which they are hosts. To eat would be to signify that they 
are not devoting all of their attention to their guests. That’s a charming 
custom and one needn’t be a Moslem to appreciate it. And I’m very sure 
that many Protestants who have observed the habit of cinema audiences in 
Bogota, Colombia, can sympathize and agree just as much as I with the way 
of patrons down there who don’t simply get up and leave if they are not 
amused or interested in the movie. They do something about it. If a pic- 
ture is dull, the patrons stomp their feet; if it fails to improve immediately, or 
if the management fails to get out one of the extra films it must keep on 
hand in case of just such emergencies, the patrons get out their matchboxes. 
Soon the whole theater is ablaze with little five-branched candelabra, for 
the patrons have stuck five matches under each of their fingernails, lighted 
them, and held up their hands. And then, if the management doesn’t produce 
a really good film, the audience begins to pull apart, split up, and make the 
most attractive bonfires out of its chairs. My own suggestion is that the 
Legion of Decency should put this method into immediate practice. 


I can’t believe that United States Catholics have any greater sympathy 
than United States Protestants for Latin Americans’ failure to rule their 
lives by the clock. I recall one Christmas before the war when I was shep- 
herding a number of high Latin American officials from all the republics around 
Washington to make calls at the White House, to cabinet members, offices and 
tombs of this, that, and the other person. A number of the officials joined 
together to give me a little token of their appreciation. Frankly, I had an 
idea that I deserved some appreciation for I had nearly gone mad trying 
to get these people anywhere at the arranged hour. Even if I set the appoint- 
ment for gathering together two hours before the actual appointment with 
Mrs. Roosevelt or the Secretary of Labor or of Commerce, someone always 
came up just as we were getting into the government limousines—or else 
never came at all. But this Christmas in front of the group I opened my 
present. It was a memo-pad calendar with a clock in the top! As if it were 
I who needed it! 


It may very well be that a United States Catholic’s exposure to Latin should 
help him to learn Spanish or Portuguese or French—the three languages of 
Latin America, if one does not count numerous Indian dialects or the Creole 
of Haitians. But I doubt it. I have no statistics but I suspect that just as 
many Catholics as Protestants fail to learn the languages of the countries 
they visit or inhabit. I know an American woman who told my wife soon 
after we arrived in a particular Latin American country that “the people 
I have had working for me all the 18 years I’ve been here, are so stupid they 
still don’t understand English. They don’t understand me half the time!” 


But seriously, we United States Catholics do have an initial advantage in 
our personal relations with Latin Americans and in doing our jobs there 
We have only one strike rather than two against us. I mean to suggest by 
that reference to baseball’s “three strikes and you’re out” that the usual three 
strikes against North Americans in the minds of Latin Americans are that: 
1, Yanquis are Protestant. 2. They’re economic imperialists. 3. They’re 
strange and scornful of Latin American ways. With a Latin American Cath- 
olic—even a relatively indifferent one who is not neurotically fearful of “Vati- 
can imperialism”—we begin our personal and business relations with mutual 
basic assumptions about our faith—about the meaning of our existence. More- 
over, even to rabidly anti-Catholic Latin Americans we do not bring fresh 
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fears of Protestant evangelism as the vanguard of Yanqui imperialism. We 
have, then, no wall on basic religious issues with Catholics, and even with 
anti-Catholics in Latin America we will find less of a barrier than other 
Yanquis. 

Let me relate briefly a personal story which has considerable significance, 
I believe. When I arrived at my last diplomatic post in Latin America, 
I paid the usual protocol calls, including one at the Archbishop’s palace, 
where, unexpectedly, I was asked to attend His Excellency. At the end of our 
rather long and delightful visit, His Excellency thanked me for my call, and 
confessed that I was the first American first secretary who had ever paid 
an official call on him in the 40-odd years he had been there. If I were to 
give advice to businessmen, missionaries, students, tourists on their way to 
Latin America, I should say that of paramount importance to good relations 
is the effort to understand local ways of life as growing out of special condi- 
tions. Once we can do this, we can easily dissipate any possible temptation 
to scorn those ways, and then easily give Latin Americans sympathy, and 
even enthusiasm, rather than that looking down the nose they have come to 
expect from North Americans. 


SUPPORTING LATIN AMERICAN REGIMES 


The sixth of that list of “six impossible things before breakfast” merely 
states the unfortunate sentiment of some United States Catholics that we 
are obliged to influence our government’s foreign policy in behalf of our 
fellow religionists in Latin America because they are Catholics. Even in 
the case of our Catholics in Palestine who have certainly been ground be- 
tween Moslem and Jew, I believe we should try hard to maintain objectivity. 
I need not tell you, I hope, that American Catholics have failed, it seems 
to me, to make the valid and objective reasons known to their politicians why 
an internationalized area around Jerusalem and Bethlehem is legitimate. 


But as regards Latin America, I fear that many times United States 
Catholics have been made the cats-paws for selfish interests. For example, it 
strains my credulity to believe that coincidence was responsible for the emo- 
tional outcry of United States Catholics against the largely unenforced reli- 
gious and educational provisions of the Mexican constitution in 1926. This 
was, as you will recall, the very moment of the worst crisis in United States- 
Mexican diplomatic relations over the 1925 alien land and petroleum laws. 
Reading the history of that unhappy period—with the resultant intense con- 
flict between church and state—makes me wonder who was using whom. Dare 
we continue to be suckers for hidden interests who can well use our blind 
emotions in such cases? 


There are valid reasons for United State citizens to foster close ties with 
Latin America. The Americas—North and South—constitute an intimate 
“regional arrangement” in both geographic and United Nations sense. As 
my friend President Galo Plazo Lasso of Ecuador recently said, “The differ- 
ence between the peoples of the Western Hemisphere and those of the Old 
World (with whom, it is true, we have many ties of blood and culture) is 
greater than that between North America and Latin America. North America 
and Latin America have these basic characteristics in common: Youth, geogra- 
phy, and destiny. .. .” 


One of the curious aspects of the economic relations of the United States 
and Latin America is that this best United States cash customer really is 
receiving less consideration than our non-paying European customers. In 1949, 
our exports to Latin America were valued at $2,700,000,000. These were 
mostly paid for in cash. Although we exported goods valued at far more 
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than that to Europe, Europeans paid for only about $1,200,000,000—the rest 
were free! Communist Tito gets $40,000,000 credit from the United States— 
thus far. Haiti, ground by disease, poverty, superstition, tyranny, gets a few 
million dollars. Since the end of the war in Europe we have given or lent 
over $18 billion there, Latin America has received only $381 million—mostly 
in loans that are being repaid on schedule with interest. 


Now, doesn’t this situation give valid “enlightened self-interest” arguments 
to use in pressing for greater consideration for Latin America? How much 
greater weight will Congress pay to an argument such as this by a Catholic 
congressman than to his emotional plea for support of pro-Christian regimes? 


Mexico provides an excellent example to me of a nation that is grow- 
ing up. All the old neurotic fears and sense of insecurity and inadequacy 
are being dissipated in the sureness of maturity. Other Latin American na- 
tions—most of them—are still going through adolescence—a period as baf- 
fling and irritating in nations as in girls and boys. It seems to me that we 
can explain Latin American uncertainties over United States investments 
and exploitations in this way. We want the same treatment for our investors 
and businessmen in Latin America as Latin Americans get here in this coun- 
try. The trouble is that most Latin American countries make United States 
businessmen the scapegoats of their political and economic programs. United 
States investors are not even treated as justly as local businesses. I feel that 
this attitude surely will disappear in other Latin American countries as they 
grow up just as it has in Mexico. But, at the same time, I fear that there is 
little possibility of real maturity until many more nations achieve far greater 
political and economic stability. 


But the question before us is, “How can we—as individual teachers and 
United States citizens—help to bring about the maturity of our own students 
in foreign relations?” My answer is simple—by avoiding half truths in our 
thinking and teaching; by learning as much as possible ourselves of the back- 
ground and day-by-day developments; by presenting our information honestly 
and unemotionally to our students; and above all by avoiding teaching assump- 
tions as facts. 


A little yet highly significant incident happened two weeks ago when 99 
erroneously identified “Irish bloc’ members of the United States House of 
Representatives passed an amendment to the Marshall plan appropriation 
denying the use of this money to Britain until the partition of Ireland was 
ended. In effect, our Congress imperialistically assumed the prerogatives of 
the British Parliament. It is futile and too late, I believe, to pass this off 
as a perverted practical joke. Besides, I fear that kind of dismissal makes the 
situation all the more dangerous. I must insist first that not all of those 
99 congressmen are Irish nor are they all Catholics. The 99 congressmen 
represent several minority points of view—all now condemned of legislating 
by blind prejudice. Besides the Irish Catholics who were in the forefront, 
there were Republicans ready to join any move to embarrass the administra- 
tion, politicians of both parties looking to the Irish Catholic vote in their 
constituencies, individuals with grudges of one kind or another against 
Britain, and forces which for their own special interest want to stop any 
possible military threat against Israel—which the amendment might also have 
the effect of doing by denying arms shipments by Britain to Palestine Arabs. 


The horrible danger of this silly prank—which was not intended as a prank 
—is that in the popular American Protestant mind all United States Catholics 
are once again convicted of acting—on a matter far removed from faith and 
morals—in a way that is neither American nor necessarily for world good, 








WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION 
OF A BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


VERY REV. LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J., PRESIDENT 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Medical science tells us, and the experience of cardiac patients gives credence 
to its assertion, that it is a third heart attack which invariably proves fatal. 
Various periods of history have been characterized by world ailments analogous 
to those which afflict the human body. The black death of the Middle Ages, 
like the grim reaper, mowed down millions of human beings because it found 
them physically enervated. The sixteenth century, with its religious revolts 
and counter reformations, was the result of a spiritual debility in the members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. The nineteenth century, with its vaunting 
pride and its pretended intellectual superiority masquerading under the eu- 
phemistic name of “philosophy,” saw the world mentally ill, And our own 
twentieth century, with its mechanical conveniences and luxury-loving com- 
forts, finds the world sick at heart. 


Greed, selfishness, and intolerance, are the acid elements which have curdled 
the human blood stream resulting in a world-wide thrombosis, which all but 
paralyzed the collective nations after World Wars I and II. It should be 
clear to all that the human race cannot endure a third heart attack in the 
form of another global war. To avert such a universal catastrophe was the 
purpose and the hope of world powers, when at San Francisco in the spring 
of 1945 they met to draw up the charter of the United Nations. 


“We the Peoples of the United Nations determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights. ... 


And for these ends to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and to unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, ... 


Have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 
Thus reads the introduction to the Charter of the United Nations. 


This morning we have before us a United Nations in miniature. Not, it 
is true, delegates from all of the fifty-eight nations represented at Lake 
Success, New York, but a selective group well typifying a great and true cross 
section of the world; a consular corps chosen from among nations, both large 
and small, continental and insular, new and old; officials from nations differing 
widely in traditions, customs, and educational systems, and adhering to poli- 
tical and economic policies greatly varied; representatives from nations speak- 
ing four of the five official languages recognized at the United Nations, and 
actually spoken by more than one third of the human race. In fine, diplomatic 
agents who in the combine, are representatives of 1,292,285,528 people, widely 
separated and unevenly spread over a total of 27,099,862 square miles. 
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It is no coincidence that we are met this morning to discuss a topic which 
is closely allied, if not actually identical, to Article I of the Charter of the 
United Nations, which reads, “To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace... .” 


Most apt and timely has been the theme chosen for this forty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association. Most 
fittingly does our meeting come to a glorious close on the observation of 
Pan American Day by our country. These past few days in every educational 
level—university, secondary, and elementary—we have been feted with elo- 
quent, dynamic, mind-enlightening, and soul-stirring addresses with the hopes 
of fostering in our educators, and through them in the heart of the youth of 
our nation, a better international understanding. This surely must be among 
the first steps we must take toward the strengthening of universal peace. The 
failure of the United Nations in achieving their goal up to the present day 
has cast a decided shadow upon the world’s yearning for the establishment 
of a true and lasting harmony within the span of our own generation. Deep- 
rooted prejudices, strong national feelings, and an ingrained sense of sus- 
picion and mistrust—all the illegitimate offspring of parental ignorance and 
self-conceit, and future forebears of discord and bloodshed—should convince 
us that our only hope lies in the education of today’s children—tomorrow’s 
citizens—in a well rounded program, creative of international understanding. 

Thus far in the convention we have considered the weighty problem which 
lies ahead of us from many and various angles. We have looked at the 
Gordian knot through our own national eyes, and as revealed by our own 
American way of thinking. We are now to see the same problem as viewed 
by our fellowmen from other nations, with the hope that our vision may 
be widened, and our thinking may be enriched, and our planning for the 
future may be stimulated and brought to happy fruition by the priceless 
contribution to be offered this morning by our distinguished guests seated 
on the stage before us. 


Surely the National Catholic Educational Association, and most especially 
its Secondary Department, feel highly honored and privileged in gathering 
for this panel discussion such a distinguished array of learned and experi- 
enced men from the Diplomatic Corps of Belgium, China, Cuba, France, Great 
Britain and Peru. The subject of the discussion will, we hope, be a frank, 
open and practical presentation of the personal opinions of our guests. We 
are open to suggestions and criticisms, for we are par excellent and primary 
educators, interested in the acquisition of knowledge and truth, however bitter 
or distasteful these may be. 


We want our guests to feel absolutely free in airing their views, and we 
wish to assure them that what they here say will be taken solely as their 
own personal opinion, or one gathered from the collective thinking of their 
own countrymen. Their statements are by no manner, shape or form to be 
interpreted as official pronouncements of the nation they represent, nor is 
publicity to be given of their speeches or answers to questions from the floor 
in any other light 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


CHARLES LEONARD, CONSUL GENERAL OF BELGIUM 


On the secondary school level, teaching international understanding should 
not consist of a high-powered course in political science or international 
diplomacy designed to develop specialists in international relations. Neither 
should it be a lot of sentimental sentences about the quaint customs and 
picturesque costumes of the Arabs or the Burmese or any other peoples. 
It will be most effectively developed wherever it fits naturally into the regular 
school program. The high school. student will acquire international under- 
standing by a thorough comprehension of cultures other than his own, a 
thorough knowledge of peoples of other countries, as human beings. He should 
be taught to appreciate and respect the individual wherever he is. 


Catholic teaching is based on the doctrine of love and understanding of 
our neighbor. Catholic high schools in this country, Catholic high schools 
the world over, are in a better position than any other institution of the 
kind to instill into their pupils those principles of mutual self-respect and 
esteem between individuals, between nations. They are the very essence of 
our Catholic doctrine. 


Nothing is more detrimental to international understanding than ignor- 
ance or superficial knowledge of the world, its lands, its resources, its people 
and their problems. The high schools should use every means they have at 
their disposal to impart a clear perception of these subjects to their students. 
The course of history, the future peace of the world, may depend in no small 
measure upon their effective teaching of geography and history. The posi- 
tion of leadership the United States occupies in the world today attaches 
the utmost importance to the American people’s real comprehension of other 
nations, of other peoples, of their aims and problems. Such mutual under- 
standing is imperative if we expect to establish peace on a durable basis. 


Most people spend all their lives in a small community. They know its 
problems and its needs and even if at one time or another during their life- 
time they wander away from their native surroundings, they never lose a sense 
of solidarity to their home town, their home folks. However, those who remain 
at home, as well as those who venture into the outside world, know that they 
are members of a larger community than their home town. They realize 
that they belong to a definite nation, that they are citizens of a country which 
has its own interests, its own ideals. With few exceptions, they do not acquire 
that knowledge at home. They receive it in their schools during the forma- 
tive years of their lives. 


In the second and third grades of elementary school, children learn to know 
their community and the different peoples which compose it. In the upper 
grades, they trace the development of the nation. They learn what other 
lands and peoples have contributed to make this country strong as well as 
the ways in which this country has aided other nations. An awareness of 
the interdependence of people and nations is thus imparted to them. It is in 
the high schools, however, that the textbooks give to the great majority of 
the youth of the western world the basic, and in most cases the only knowl- 
edge they will ever acquire of countries, of civilizations other than their own. 
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These textbooks are often guilty of many sins against international under- 
standing. Anyone who has had the opportunity to compare school textbooks 
used in various countries is always amazed by the conflicting interpretation 
given to the same historical events. Such distortions are, of course, most 
likely to occur in the dictatorships and in the countries where a narrow and 
unenlightened nationalism is rampant. They reached dizzy heights in Nazi 
Germany where the textbooks extolled the purity of the Teutonic race, the 
high destiny of Germany, the glory of war, and instilled in the students a 
complete disdain for other peoples, other civilizations. Few textbooks used 
in public or private schools maintain a complete objectivity in their analysis 
of historical events. 


Although it will be nigh impossible to free them of all transgression against 
international understanding, constant progress is being made. Earnest efforts 
towards objectivity have been reported in the United States. Before World 
War II, the Scandinavian countries pointed the way towards understanding 
and greater friendship through mutual examination and criticism of textbooks 
used in their respective schools. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) carries on a series of studies and 
activities intended to eliminate, as far as possible, these harmful and subtle 
influences on the minds of children and youth. This is a very important step 
towards building international goodwill and understanding. 


The teachers must endeavor to obviate most of the prejudice caused in the 
minds of the students by faulty textbooks. They are fully justified to stress 
the cultural heritage of their own country, to exalt the qualities of the na- 
tional character, the greatness of the country’s history and the shining 
examples of the forefathers. They must, however, convince their students 
that there exists a community of nations as well as a community of men and 
women in any town or village. The youngsters entrusted to their spiritual 
care should be taught that all over the world there are countries, however 
different in aspect and customs, which deserve respect and admiration, that 
every nation on earth has at some time contributed to the greatness of human 
civilization. It may well be that a nation which at this moment is insignifi- 
cant as to power and influence may have deeply affected the world, our mind, 
our heart. Think of what the Greek philosophers have done to us, what 
Greek drama has done for our Western culture. It is the task of our edu- 
cators, a very enviable one I must say, to show that our Christian civiliza- 
tion was built by a thousand hands and that, at one time or another, any 
given nation had as much to do with the hauling of the stones and the mortar 
as with the planning of the impressive construction we have erected. 


There are many realistic ways by which the interest of the high school 
teachers and students in other peoples and their civilizations may be stimu- 
lated. The very structure of the over-all Catholic system of education, with 
the international contacts so easily established through the hierarchy, with 
the world-wide ramifications of most of the religious orders devoting them- 
selves to teaching, lends itself better perhaps than any other to the promo- 
tion of activities in the field of international understanding. 


If exchange of teachers and students between your high schools and Catholic 
high schools in other lands might not prove very practical for full scholastic 
years because of the inevitable differences in curriculums, the possibilities of 
such exchanges, for extracurricular courses, could be explored for vacation 
periods. The creation of study clubs covering all possible phases of things 
international, covering various aspects of the national life and civilization 
of peoples elsewhere, exchange of views, exchange of topics of material 
between these clubs and similar clubs in foreign countries, should be arranged. 
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Students participating in activities of this kind show that they have intelli- 
gence and vision and are preparing themselves to be good citizens of the 
world, and such initiative achieves much towards preparing world unity. 


Last, but not least in importance, I shall mention the study of modern 
languages. It is one of the best preparations high school students might be 
given to widen their horizon and to pave the way for international under- 
standing. Language is a means of contact with the mind and is essential in 
acquiring cultural information and real understanding. 


In Catholic teaching there is no strict separation between the different 
fields and subjects. All is impregnated with the same spirit: the spirit of 
human brotherhood, the respect for the given word, for the observance of 
freely agreed treaties and covenants. If every inhabitant of the world would 
be a 100% Christian, there would be little or no need for a United Nations 
organization. As the world now stands, composed of men with their human 
frailties, their ambitions and their greed, international organizations like the 
United Nations are a necessity. It belongs to the educator to fully instruct 
his pupils in the workings, the aims and the achievements of this organiza- 
tion. We all know that for reasons of convenience the United Nations Charter 
ignores Christianity as it ignores Buddhism and materialistic philosophy, 
but we are aware of the fact that this great idea originated in the brains 
of men who are permeated with Christian ideals of tolerance and good will. 
And we have had plenty of opportunity to find out that these ideas were 
endangered only by those who rejected the fundamentals of religion. 


It is quite certain that parents may form good moral children, but it is 
no less certain that good citizens, good world citizens, I should say, are 
formed in high schools. As for me, I believe that nowhere can education 
toward good international citizenship be better achieved than in the schools 
where the teaching is based on principles which are not derived from fallible 
human reasoning, but from the Word of Him who is the final Master of the 
destiny of man as well as of nations. 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
' BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


LIONEL VASSE, CONSUL GENERAL OF FRANCE 


The worship of progress has reached such an exaggeration in our time 
that it looks as if the great majority of people in the world believe strongly 
that this new creed, this new religion, should replace any other faith. 

It is true that, in some very material domains, progress can not be denied. 
Through demographic progress, the population of the world has doubled in 
less than a century, and in spite of wars, epidemics and cold-blooded scientific 
mass killing, the world’s population is over two billion inhabitants. 

Almost everywhere, if progress has depopulated the fields, it has over- 
populated the cities. Technical progress has extended the duration of human 
life, erased some diseases, reduced the death rate. It has increased individual 
comfort; it has made available to all goods, amusements, transportation, light- 
ing, heating and information facilities, which were unknown to the past 
generations. 

Man imitates or even counterfeits nature with his chemical textiles, his 
synthetic rubber or gasoline, his plastics. Progress of industrial machinery 
and equipment has reduced the working hours and allowed the distribution 
of more leisure. The lazy ones are dreaming of a kind of Eldorado where 
man would live in total idleness within a universe entrusted to the machine. 

But all these progresses have their counterparts. What are the benefits 
of demographic and technical progress if it is used better to cut each other’s 
throats? The most wonderful inventions become deadly weapons—the auto- 
mobile becomes a tank; the airplane becomes a bomber. Indeed, the machine 
has not liberated man; it has only modified his servitude. The worker at the 
assembly line in a factory is the slave of progress. And even the progress 
of machinery places upon the world the permanent threat of surplus pro- 
duction, economic depression, unemployment and misery. 

In a similar way, the progress of the credit system brings inflation which 
destroys monetary units. 

The worship of science leads man to admire himself, to be self-conscious 
and to believe that he can do without God. 

The worship of peace helps the outburst of wars, because peace-loving 
populations are poorly armed. A League of Nations born from the first World 
War has preserved the most dangerous illusions. The organization of the 
United Nations is nursing also too dangerous dreams. Men are mistaken 
when they believe in their own progress. 

The worship of the state leads to unprecedented abuses. The individual does 
not count for much any longer; the state interferes in everything. This inter- 
ference of state is called communism in Russia, fascism in Italy, national 
socialism in Germany, new deal in America, socialized economy everywhere. 
Private enterprise is dying, and liberties are dying with it. 

Even in its meanness, even in its shortcomings, the age of progress does 
not make many innovations. Financial cracks are as old as money itself. 
Starvation and famine are nothing but revived. Hitler’s or Stalin’s concen- 
tration camps are a simple revival of the worst forms of antique slavery. 
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Atheism and superstition have flourished in the times of decadent Rome. 
The illusion of pacifism made havoc in old Greece. State socialism was the 
political system of the Pharaohs of Egypt as well as of the Empire of the 
Incas, in Peru. The dictatorships of the twentieth century recall those of 
the Greek tyrants supported by the mobs. The regression of arts, the en- 
feeblement of the crowds recall the barbaric ages. The predominant care 
for material welfare is detrimental to spiritual creation. 

Twenty thousand years have elapsed since the beginning of humanity— 
twenty thousand years during which man has learned perhaps to improve 
his living standard, but also better to kill his neighbor, twenty thousand 
years during which man has discovered much of his own planet and very 
little of his own soul. 


This may appear as an over-pessimistic view of the state of evolution 
which our civilization has reached. But we must be sincere with ourselves 
and admit—as it has been already pointed out in many intellectual circles 
of several countries of the world—that we are witnessing, since the begin- 
ning of this century, an orgy of technology, a blind and passionate belief 
in the unlimited might of science, an effort to make of science the unchallenged 
master of the world and the ruler of human morale, a ruthless rush towards 
the material riches and the making of money, a cynical contempt for all 
spiritual values. 

Even in these United States, the homeland of technology, the paradise of 
mechanical and scientific progress, this amazing and dangerous tendency of 
considering science as a general panacea capable of solving outright all 
human problems has attracted the attention of intellectuals and critics. 

In his very interesting book called Science is a Sacred Cow, Mr. Anthony 
Standen very humoristically derides the pretentious solemnity of some scientists 
who, like Mr. B. C. Gruenberg, for instance, a special consultant with the 
National Health Council, thinks very seriously that “... . scientists have a 
special responsibility to help adults and adolescents to find new conceptions 
and ideas to replace the traditional beliefs about the meaning and value of 
human life, which science has made untenable.” 

“When a white-robed scientist,” writes Mr. Standen, momentarily looking 
up from his microscope or his cyclotron, “makes some pronouncement for the 
general public, he may not be understood, but at least he is certain to be 
believed. Statesmen, industrialists, ministers of religion, civic leaders, philoso- 
phers, diplomats, all are questioned and criticized, but scientists—never! They 
are exalted beings, who, standing at the very topmost pinnacle of popular 
prestige, proudly practice their monopoly of the unchallenged formula: 

‘It has been scientifically proved ...’ The ‘IT’ can be almost anything.” 

But if we consider that the basic principles of our Christian civilization, 
which was born in Western Europe, are threatened again after two world 
wars, and in danger of being destroyed by the most ruthless and the shrewdest 
enemy, we may understand how vital for the young generation of today 
are the principles of a strong Catholic education. 

For all the essential doctrines upon which is based the democratic morality 
are directly inspired by the sacred precepts given us by our Savior nine- 
teen hundred and fifty years ago: equality of men of all races, colors or 
creeds; fraternity towards our fellowmen; dignity of the human being and 
the respect of human rights. 

This is why a solid Catholic education rests deep into the mind and soul 
of the youth of a democratic nation. And this is what is vitally essential 
to the spiritual formation of good citizens and capable leaders of our free 
world, for which we all must keep striving relentlessly. And so help us God! 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


GUNG-HSING WANG, CONSUL OF CHINA 


What contribution can the Catholic high schools of the United States 
make towards the promotion of a better international understanding? Coming 
as I do from the Far East, my discussion will be limited to the Orient. 


Comparing the United States with the Orient, your first response will be 
that by virtue of the Orient’s cultural, racial and religious differences, my 
part of the world is strange and unfamiliar. And any strange and un- 
familiar subject is hard to understand. Yet, modern living has advanced to 
such a point that its continued progress is conditioned more than ever on 
the degree of global peace we are able to achieve. The Far East, with its 
more than a billion in population, is too important to be neglected. 


For a better understanding of the Orient, I would like to submit the 
following for your consideration. 


The more we know about one another, the better we understand one another. 
One way to promote this mutual understanding is through increased con- 
tacts. There are a number of ways open to you such as exchange of teachers, 
exchange of students, exchange of school publications with the Orient, and 
report by a designated student or students to his or their class after studies 
have been made of these publications, discussion of controversial subjects of 
an international nature by correspondence with schools located in the Orient, 
utilization of summer camps to encourage participation of foreign students in 
well planned and managed programs. These I suppose have been done right 
along. 

There is another point which seems to me to have been overlooked to a 
certain extent in this country. It has to do with teaching material. 


Not all of you can go to the Orient, live among its people, study them 
scientifically and objectively, and arrive at a state of mind which for our 
present purpose may be described as sympathetic understanding. Your knowl- 
edge of the Orient must of necessity come largely from the printed pages. 

Accurate information is an important source of knowledge. By itself alone, 
it can not achieve real understanding of a country and its people. Facts 
remain facts until we interpret them correctly. Then understanding emerges. 


The teaching material in the United States, even on the Orient, abounds in 
facts and information. Yet if your pupils are to grow up as useful citizens 
of your country as well as of the world, they need more than just facts and 
information. The burden of helping them to interpret facts and events in 
the light of a new world in the making falls squarely on the shoulders of 
educators. In this respect, I have a suggestion which I would like to offer to 
you. It is to view the Orient in terms of change. 

In contrast with Europe and Central and South America, with which the 
United States shares more or less a common cultural background, the Far 
East was a world in itself until the early part of the nineteenth century 
when it came by slow degrees and stages into the world picture. It has its 
own unique culture, traditions, and problems. These in turn have been sub- 
ject to the processes of dissolution, fusion and fission and what not as a 
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result of the influx of Western ideas, influences, economic and political pene- 
tration into their midst. Unless the principle of change occupies an im- 
portant place in your approach to their problems, real understanding will 
be difficult to achieve. 


For the point I am trying to make, let me take my own country as an 
illustration. Writers on Chinese subjects tell me that China has been going 
through a period of transition from the old to the new and that much of 
what is happening there today is an offshoot of the transition. Granted that 
this statement is true, it is at best a piece of information and falls short 
from what I mean by understanding. For if our leaders had understood 
change, they would have been as attentive to prepare our people for the 
ill effects which followed modernization as they were in introducing moderniza- 
tion. In the case of the economic plight of the peasants, which is considered 
a main factor in bringing about the present tragedy, they would have devised 
ways and means to prevent rural bankruptcy along with pushing a number of 
modernizing projects which contributed to rural bankruptcy. And had the 
West understood the principle of change, you too would have provided 
measures to take care of the dislocations of normal pattern of living pro- 
duced by the influx of your ideas and influences into the Orient. As it is, 
you are now being blamed for many of the sufferings in the Far East for 
which you are not entirely responsible. 


Even as we sit here discussing the Orient, changes in its pattern of living 
are going on. You have disrupted their static social order and made them 
politically and nationalistically conscious. You have given them new knowl- 
edge and new technique as well as exposing them to radicalism. They have 
tasted your economic and political strength and have yet to learn to appre- 
ciate your democratic way of life. These changes which are going on there 
today can be either channelled towards gradual democratization of the Orient’s 
way of life or forced to unite forces with world communism. The key to a 
real understanding of Oriental problems is how you interpret them in terms 
of change. A sure mistake is to impose status quo on the Orient. 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


ANTONIO BRUZON, CONSUL GENERAL OF CUBA 


I feel greatly honored by the invitation of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to take part in this panel discussion on the subject of 
“what contribution can the Catholic high schools of the United States make 
toward the promotion of better international understanding.” To obtain such 
an objective it is, of course, necessary to look for better international under- 
standing through knowledge (which, in fact, might be an appropriate title for 
this panel discussion). And this education to obtain the knowledge necessary 
for better international understanding should start very early—in the primary 
school, even in the kindergarten—thus paving the way to the study of uni- 
versal history and geography as obligatory subjects throughout the elemen- 
tary and high school grades—to be followed by advanced studies in the col- 
leges and universities under proper and well prepared curricula. 


Such studies of universal history and geography will set straight in the 
mind of the student and future citizen the simple, basic truth that indeed 
people as a whole are the same the world over—only their customs differ in 
detail. Education through knowledge, through broader knowledge, eliminates 
the possibility of superiority complex, which is a very serious obstacle to 
proper understanding among the peoples of the world. 


Another subject which I believe essential enough to be obligatory is the 
teaching of languages, especially Spanish and French, and of course English. 
These studies, too, like universal history and geography, should begin early— 
in the elementary grades, under teachers thoroughly prepared, perhaps even 
preferably under teachers who are natives of the country where each language 
is spoken. This opinion is not guesswork. It is based on personal experience 
obtained during my residence in the United States. For example, here in the 
States, especially when I entered high school, my schoolmates frequently asked 
me questions such as these: Has your country electric power? Do the citizens 
of your country wear shoes? What kind of dress do they use? Do you still 
live in huts? What kind of language do you speak? I have never heard 
anyone speak the Cuban language; is it limited to your country? 

Such questions- were not only insulting to me or to any foreigner from 
whom answers are expected, but are in my judgment the result of absolute 
ignorance of basic international knowledge. With proper guidance through 
education such a situation would not exist. With proper, well prepared in- 
struction under capable, well trained instructors, better understanding is 
bound to be accomplished not only between the United States and my country, 
but between all of the peoples of the world. 

I wish to thank you for permitting me to participate in this panel, and to 
say that it has been a privilege to observe the talent, education and high 
culture of many good citizens of this country which I admire and respect, 
particularly, those in the most international! minded city of the United States, 
the city of New Orleans. 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


DERMOT MacDERMOT, CONSUL GENERAL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


It has fallen to the United States of America, because of the bountiful 
riches with which providence has endowed this great land, to take over the 
leadership of Christendom in this moment of grave crisis. It follows there- 
fore that the education of the coming generation of Americans, which will 
succeed to the world of which our own generation and our fathers have made 
such a mess, is a matter of most serious importance. These young people 
are the heirs presumptive to two thousand years of Christianity. Their 
fitness to carry the main burden of the greatest challenge in history, which 
is nothing less than the reestablishment of the Christian ethic from—let us 
be frank—its present low estate, depends on the moral and intellectual equip- 
ment provided for them by their teachers. And this is the measure of the 
responsibility of all those concerned with high school and higher education 
in this country. 


What is the particular role of Catholic education in this enterprise? In 
my view, it must be paramount. I venture to quote from and to a 
with the distinguished historian, Arthur Toynbee. “Unquestionably,” says 
Toynbee, “Catholicism is the form of Western Christianity that is showing 
the most vigorous signs of life today; and the Catholic Church has never 
lost the inestimable advantage of being united in a single communion under 
the presidency of a single supreme ecclesiastical authority.” The unity and 
the universality of the Catholic Church give it a unique opportunity. The 
plague of Western civilization since the days of Charlemagne has been ex- 
cessive parochialism, excessive nationalism. 


The noble instinct of patriotism which each man feels towards his home 
and his fields, his clan and finally his country, has degenerated into some- 
thing like chauvinism and has very largely superseded Christianity as the 
religion of the Western world. This is no overstatement. For how many 
young men in your country and in mine is not their ideal “the American 
way of life,” “the English way of doing things” with the emphasis on the 
adjectives of nationality? Yet we imagine ourselves to be the most developed 
and emancipated of westerners. The unity and universality of Catholic teach- 
ing promises at least a possible solvent for these barriers—we offer an ethical 
United Nations on which a solid social structure might be built. I am speak- 
ing, needless to say, of the Church temporal as a human institution, and not 
of Christian doctrine or the assistance of divine grace. And, in this context, 
I would echo Jacques Maritain’s criticism, that a “decorative” Christianity 
is not enough. It must have practical application to our problems or go 
under—as a temporal institution, of course, but at what great loss on the 
spiritual side as well. 

In what I have said so far, I have attempted to show the importance of 
Catholic education in this country, having regard to the challenge with which 
Christendom is now confronted and to the direction which American Catholics 
will have to give. 

Turning closer to the specific question under discussion, “what contribu- 
tion can the Catholic high schools of the United States make towards the 
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promotion of a better international understanding,” I would draw the moral 
from my preceding remarks that if, as Americans, the predominant political 
force in the world, and as Catholics, the most advantageously placed ethical 
force, they cannot, nobody else can. Therefore they must, or must try to, 
because if we look at the realities of the situation, it is obvious that their 
importance is not so much what they are now but what, through well directed 
education, they may become. 


What do we mean by “international understanding”? By “international 
understanding,” we can no longer mean—in this world of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs—the cultural contacts and intellectual bonds with which we lubricated 
international society in the past. It is a question of international politics, 
and not an interchange of culture, the distinction between war and peace, 
between the survival and the extinction of western Christian civilization. 
Most of us here no doubt like German music, the Russian novelists, the 
Japanese colour prints. On cultural grounds, they are our brothers. But 
would you or I feel happy if any German, Russian or Japanese had in his 
hands the means of our destruction? Again, throughout the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years in Europe, Britain, France and Germany have had the 
closest possible cultural contacts and exchange of intellectual ideas—even 
down to high school level because, in the last century, my countrymen, having 
then the means, had the good sense to take their children on their European 
travels with them. Yet, in the last two hundred and fifty years, Britain 
has been at war with France once, with Germany twice, Germany at war 
with France twice. In England there was a civil war in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in America in the nineteenth. 


So much, and I would say very little, for the importance of cultural con- 
tacts and intellectual fellowship as a deterrent to organized homicide. This 
does not mean to say that I discount altogether the value of intellectual 
cross-fertilization by such means as group travel for school children, study 
of foreign languages, increase of travelling scholarships, etc. These are 
valuable instruments but valuable only in the hands of people trained to 
benefit by them, as a means for starting but not for concluding an inter- 
national conversation. They are the prerequisites for international literacy, 
for the communication but not necessarily the consolidation of ideas. The 
latter depends on the fundamental validity of what you put up to the other 
man. 

I conclude that the students in Catholic high schools cannot in their present 
state do much but that they can be prepared to do much, and that the im- 
mediate pressure is on their teachers. Before their teachers I would venture 
to submit the following propositions: s 

1. That students should be made insistently aware of the importance and 
opportunities of the Catholic Church—the temporal institution—as an inter- 
national organization. 

2. The importance of the development of intellectual integrity—the edu- 
cated mind. Education is after all much more than training for a money- 
muking occupation. (If peoples as a whole are uneducated, talk of inter- 
national understanding makes no sense at all.) 

8. The importance of tolerance, while sticking to one’s own beliefs. No 
one wants to be overwhelmed by somebody else’s way of life, whatever its 
credentials. 

4. The importance of a keen study of the history of other parts of the 
world, and particularly of recent history. (For instance in recent times, 
the emancipation of the working classes in Western Europe, notably in 
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England; the liberation of the Orient from Occidental political domination. 
Personally I regard Soviet imperialism as a sport, which will spend itself, 
and less permanent as a world social factor than these other two.) 


5. Appreciation of the fact that standardization is the enemy of develop- 
ment and that, if the rest of the world behaves differently from the way 


you and I do, that is not only probably a good thing in itself but a good 
thing for all of us. 


The American high school student, looking at the outside world will, how- 
ever, be a good contact with these surroundings only in so far as he respects 
and exemplifies his own and does so on a high ethical level. We should ° 
admire our neighbor’s gardens, but we must cultivate our own. 
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WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A 
BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


OSCAR FREYRE, CONSUL GENERAL OF PERU 


The endeavor for a contribution towards the promotion of better inter- 
national understanding, as sponsored by the National Catholic Educational 
Association in its forty-seventh annual convention, is very commendable and 
deserves the cooperation and support of everybody sincerely concerned with 
the preservation and advancement of peace. Friendly human relationship 
and education should be inseparable. The world of today needs moral and 
physical reconstruction by a free people, rather than by experimentation 
with new ideologies and regimentation of the masses. This can be achieved 
through education only. But before we search for and discuss means and 
ways towards a better international understanding, let us not forget that 
the scars of the last war are still open; that the sacrifices made by the 
allied countries to fight the common enemy have not kept them together in 
victory as they were in war. Let us not forget finally that the last war ended 
not in peace—and I say this nearly five years since the end of hostilities— 
but in another war dialectically and suspiciously called ‘“‘a cold war.” 

In my unpretentious judgment, education in general, and Catholic educa- 
tion in particular, regardless of categories, has a distinct advantage to frame 
the minds of students towards tolerance and goodwill. Spiritual conscience 
and educational objectives are closely connected when they are free from 
prejudice and antagonism. Educators in general have today the inevitable 
responsibility of bringing up the student as an individual of a free and 
common society, rather than an instrument of the state, to share in God 
given rights and privileges, on the interpretation that all men are born 
equal, to live and preserve one brotherhood of nations. When we have accom- 
plished this philosophy in teaching, then we shall have taken a compre- 
hensive step forward. The communion of nations on the basis of mutual 
respect and equality is a symbol of faith and loyalty to the principles of 
the common good. 

The United States of America possesses an unsurpassed system of edu- 
cation with unlimited economical resources, as well as freedom of access to 
a classified number of institutions of higher learning, in a truly demo- 
cratic way of life. This is not only for the benefit of 140 million Americans. 
These institutions are open as a laboratory of research to all friendly nations. 
The doors are not closed to anybody, not even to those who would like 
to see the American way of life destroyed. So in this respect, the United 
States of America as a whole is already doing her share in promoting friend- 
liness with other nations through cultural ties. Therefore, the duty and 
devotion of our present day educator is to preserve and defend the glorious 
heritage by which this nation has become the bulwark of freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and to endeavor to promote in his teachings world stability and co- 
operation of nations, through friendship and understanding. Let us have 
hope and faith that the proposals discussed by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in this convention shall not have been in vain, and that 
with the guiding light of providence all peoples may be linked together in 
a true spirit of mutual tolerance and friendship, for the restoration of peace 
in the world. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


VERY REV. LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J., PRESIDENT 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The panel discussion is over. We had looked upon it, weeks in advance 
of this day, as promising to mature into one of the highlights of the entire 
convention and most especially the crowning event of the Secondary Depart- 
ment’s unusually splendid program this year. Our expectations have cer- 
tainly been fulfilled and our promises crystallized in a prismatic refraction 
of thoughts and judgments as rich and varying as the colors of the rain- 
bow. Out of this divergence of hues may there emerge an intellectual white 
light of permanent peaceful planning for us educators beginning with those 
whom divine providence has assigned to our care, instruction and nobiliza- 
tion of character. Well may we garner the many splendid suggestions offered 
this morning by our distinguished and honorable guest speakers. If out of 
our discussions we can take home to our respective educational institutions a 
workable plan with which to indoctrinate peace, understanding, interest 
and sympathy with our neighboring nations—in today’s world where mechan- 
ized travel has shrunken distance over land and water all nations are neigh- 
bors—then this meeting will not have been in vain, and the generous efforts 
of our consul friends will have been repaid a hundredfold. 


To one and all the members of the panel discussion we are deeply grateful 
for their graciously accepting to participate in our program, and for their 
generosity in adding dignity to our sessions, for their willingness and capabil- 
ity in furnishing wholesome, salutary and practical suggestions and, in brief, 
for having put a fitting and grand finale to the memorable forty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association in New 
Orleans. Until we meet again, may we say thanks to all, and to each “Au 
Revoir,” “Adios,” “Tsai-whei,” “Tot-wiedersehen,” and “God be with you.” 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 9 and 10, 1949 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents, National Catholic 
Educational Association, was called to order in the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 9:30 on November 9, 1949, by the President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D. A masterful address was given by the Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., on the subject: “Public Status of Catholic Education 
Today.” The Rev. John E. Kelly, Associate Director, National Center-Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, spoke on “The World Congress of Religious 
Instruction.” Father Kelly’s paper evoked a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion on how the Diocesan Departments of Education might present at 
the World Congress an adequate picture of Catholic education in the United 
States. It was moved, seconded and passed that a committee of five be 
appointed by the President of the Department 1) to prepare a complete and 
adequate report on Catholic education in the United States, 2) to work with 
the National Office of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 3) to secure 
adequate representation of school superintendents and 4) to arrange for 
whatever exhibit might be made at the International Congress in Rome. 


Monsignor McClafferty of the Catholic University spoke briefly on the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth to be held 
in 1950. The superintendents were urged by Monsignor McClafferty to dis- 
cover what persons and committees had been appointed on the state level 
to prepare material for this meeting. The focus of the meeting will be on 
the primacy of spiritual values, and the dignity and worth of the individual. 
Father Bussard of the Catholic Digest spoke about a plan to increase sales 
among Catholic magazines. 


Monsignor Pitt announced the appointment of Monsignors Deady and Cun- 
ningham and Father Casey as members of the nominating committee and 
Monsignors Elwell, Ryan, Byrne and Holbel and Father Hoflich as members 
of the Resolutions Committee. 


At the luncheon meeting in the Chinese Room the Rev. John H. Wilson, 
C.S.C., spoke on “The Notre Dame Vocation Institute.” Dr. Reavis of the 
Field Enterprises spoke on his contacts throughout the country with public 
and Catholic school officials. 


The Department was then privileged to hear words of greeting from the 
Honorable Earl McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Following the luncheon work groups met on Wednesday afternoon and 
again on Thursday morning. The following topics were discussed: “Dio- 
cesan Supervision Program,” “Community Relations,” “Curriculum Building,” 
“Planning for Increased Enrollment,” “Integration of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools,” and “Pupil Record System.” 


The final session was called to order at. the end of the luncheon in the 
East Room of the Mayflower on Thursday, November 10. The reports of the 
work groups were presented by Monsignor Elwell and Fathers Leary, Cassidy 
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and Brown. Among the issues identified and discussed in the work group 
sessions were: 


1. The relation of systematic supervision to the improvement of class- 
room instruction. 


2. The relative merits of diocesan and community supervision. 


3. The Superintendent’s responsibilities for the supervision of the school 
plant. 


4. The propriety of submitting supervisory reports to the pastor. 

5. The relative merits of general supervision and subject matter super- 
vision. 

6. Methods of interpreting the Catholic school to the public: public school 
officials, community officials, and parents. 

7. The impact of controversial issues on public relations programs. 

8. Problems of parent-teacher associations. 

9. Relative merits of single and multiple listing of approved textbooks. 


10. The adaptation of diocesan courses of study to the Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living curriculum. 


11. The Catholic curriculum and teacher training. 

12. The integration of elementary and secondary school programs. 

18. The relation of such integration to the preparation of diocesan courses 
of study. 

14. The implications of projected increased enrollments in Catholic schools. 

15. The employment of lay teachers. 

16. Methods of recruiting lay teachers and of giving them economic security. 

17. The advantages of cumulative records. 

18. The relative merits of number and literal marking. 

19. The advantages of the parent-teacher intérview. 

The Resolutions Committee submitted the following resolutions: 


I. Religion in Education 


Since the destiny of man, the dignity and happiness of the individual, and 
the principles of our American democracy are founded in religion, no system 
of education is complete which denies to religion its full and proper place in 
the educative process. 


II. Federal Aid 


We believe that the American spirit of justice and fair play will be mani- 
fested in federal-aid-to-education ‘legislation which will provide auxiliary 
school services, especially bus rides, for children of all citizens according to 
need, and without discrimination because of race, color, creed or kind of 
school attended. 


It is our conviction that recent polls of public opinion clearly indicate 
that many American citizens of all creeds would endorse a federal aid bill 
which provided for raising the salaries of public school teachers, for im- 
proving public school maintenance and for furnishing auxiliary school services 
for both public and nonpublic school pupils. 


We maintain that full responsibility for delaying enactment of fair and 
equitable school legislation to improve the financial condition of our pro- 
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fessional colleagues in the public school system rests with powerful public 
school teacher organizations which would rather have no federal aid at all 
than allow one cent of it to be used for the benefit of nonpublic school chil- 
dren, even for those services which acording to decisions of the Supreme 
Court may be given to them without any violation of the constitution. 


III. Public Relations 
We believe that the practice of many Catholic schools of inviting their 
non-Catholic as well as their Catholic neighbors to visit their classrooms 
has done much to create better relations and to dispel many misconceptions 
concerning Catholic education. 


IV. Curriculum and Texts 


The. Catholic Superintendents commend the authors and publishers of 
the many recent courses of study, textbooks, and teaching aids based on 
definite Christian principles and recommend the use of such materials to 
all Catholic schools. 


Vv 
The Department of Superintendents wishes to express its appreciation to 


the Secretary General of the Association and to the Department of Educa- 
tion of the NCWC for their splendid work in behalf of Catholic education. 


VI 


Our thanks are also extended to Mr. James Cummings for the’ arrange- 
ments for this meeting. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that the resolutions be accepted. Mon- 
signor Pitt announced his appointment of the five man committee to prepare 
the report for the International Congress of Religious Education. The mem- 
bers are Monsignors Ryan and Pitt and Fathers Crowley, Haverty and Reilly. 

A motion was made to revise the by-laws to the effect that the retiring 
president of the department serve as an ex officio member of the Departmental 
Executive Committee. This motion was seconded and passed and is to be 
written into the by-laws. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following names: 

President: Rev. Arthur M. Leary 

Vice-President: Rev. James N. Brown 

Secretary: Rev. Ignatius A. Martin 

For the General Executive Board: Very Rev. Msgr. F. P. Blecke, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan. 

For the Departmental Executive Committee: Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. 
Holbel, (vice Rev. Edward H. Latimer) 

There being no nominations from the floor, the secretary was instructed 
to cast a ballot for the persons proposed by the Nominating Committee. 
Monsignor Pitt by reason of being the retiring president becomes ex officio 
a member of the Departmental Executive Committee. 

Monsignor Pitt expressed his thanks to the Department for their support, 
and cooperation during his presidency. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that the meeting be adjourned. 


JAMES N. BROWN, 
Secretary 
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SECOND MEETING 
THurRSDAY, April 13, 1950, 7:00 P.M. 


The superintendents held a dinner meeting at Antoine’s Restaurant during 
the New Orleans convention, with the Rev. Arthur M. Leary, president of 
the Department, acting as chairman. The invocation before dinner was given 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lucien J. Caillouet, P.A., V.G., and the principal address, 
“Food for Thought,” was delivered by Rev. Edward Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D., 
Dean of Philosophy and Religion, Xavier University, New Orleans. His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D., Archbishop of New 
Orleans, also spoke to the superintendents, and the benediction after dinner 
was given by His Excellency, the Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, D.D., V.F., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans. 


At the conclusion of the superintendents’ meeting in New Orleans the 
following resolution of condolence was passed: 





The Catholic superintendents of the United States, gathered 
for the forty-seventh annual convention of the NCEA, extend to 
the Reverend Clergy and people of San Francisco their expression 
of deepest sympathy on the loss of Most Reverend James T. 
O’Dowd, great churchman and inspiring Catholic educator. 





IGNATIUS A. MARTIN, 
Secretary 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


The opening general meeting of the Elementary School Department was 
held on Wednesday, April 12, 1950, with the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, presi- 
dent of the department, presiding. 


The Rev. Donald E. Dailey addressed the delegates on the topic, “The 
Papal Program for Peace and International Understanding,” and the Rev. 
Louis J. Twomey, S.J., spoke on “UNESCO and the Catholic Elementary School 
Teacher.” In the discussion following the formal addresses the need for 
teaching the content of the five great social encyclicals to all teachers of all 
grade levels was emphasized. It was recommended that such study should be 
an integral part of the teacher training programs of religious communities. 
It was further recommended that the basic concepts of these encyclicals should 
be taught in all grades through every phase of the curriculum. 


In the discussion of “racism” the department recommended proper recogni- 
tion of the work of the two religious communities of Negro sisters, both of 
which have been teaching for over a hundred years in the schools of the 
South, and suggested that representatives of these communities be included 
in the program of future conventions. 


The Executive Committee of the department met Wednesday afternoon 
at which time the following committees were appointed: 


Nominations Committee: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md., Chair- 
man; Very Rev. Msgr. John L. Morkovsky, San Antonio, Tex.; Sister M. 
Adelbert, Toledo, Ohio. 


Resolutions Committee: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Healy, Little Rock, Ark., 
Chairman; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sectional meetings were held Thursday morning and afternoon. The topics, 
“Teaching Christian Social Living in the Elementary School” and “Christian 
Attitudes and Appreciations,” were discussed by the elementary section and 
the upper grade section. 


On Friday morning the department conducted a panel discussion on 
“Christian Social Living in Southern Schools and Its Contribution to Na- 
tional and International Understandings.” 


At the business session of the department on Friday morning the Nomina- 
tions Committee submitted the following slate of officers: 


President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice Presidents: Rt. Rev. Gavan P. Monaghan, Edmond, Okla. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. R. P. Rigney, New York, N.Y. 
Very Rev. John L. Morkovsky, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Adelaide Marie, C.D.P., San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
Secretary: Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, East Lansing, Mich. 
Delegates to the General Executive Board: 
Rev. R. J. Maher, Columbia, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence, R.I. 
Rt. Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. John J. Murphy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister M. Edna, 0O.S.F., Joliet, ‘Ill. 
The list was unanimously approved. 


The Resolutions Committee presented the following resolutions which were 
approved by the department: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


The successful teaching of Christian social living requires that school ad- 
ministrators working with teacher training institutions make available to 
teachers courses in Christian sociology and the papal encyclicals which will 
supply and interpret for the teacher content matter, methods, and all avail- 
able teaching materials and tools. 


Thus prepared teachers should combine with administrators in local work 
shops and committees to adopt materials to grade levels and to revise courses 
with a view to a practical integration of Christian social living values in the 
entire curriculum. 

II 


Teachers in elementary schools are urged to examine closely their own 
prejudices with a view to correcting any attitudes that are not thoroughly 
Christian; to give the example of justice and charity to their pupils; to 
check in their pupils overt acts of discrimination; and to use every available 
means and method to develop true attitudes toward the common prejudices 
of race, religion and nationality. 


The report of the Executive Committee, also submitted at this meeting 
recommended that a special member be added to the staff of the national 
office of the NCEA to service the members of the Elementary School Depart- 
ment, and that the first bulletin to be issued by this department should 
contain the officers of the department, its recommendations, resolutions, and 
suggestions, and a list of institutional members. This material should be 
distributed to every Catholic elementary school principal and pastor in the 
United States. The Executive Committee also recommended that the institu- 
tional membership of the department be built up through the pastors and 
principals. ‘ 

SISTER TERESA CLARE, §.C., 
Summarizer, First Session. 


SISTER M. ADELBERT, S.N.D., 
Summarizer, Closing Session. 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Room 201, Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans, La. 
April 12, 1950 


. The Nominations Committee was appointed: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 


Very Rev. Msgr. John L. Morkovsky, Sister M. Adelbert. 


. The Resolutions Committee was appointed: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Healy, 


Rev. Thomas J. Quigley. 


. The committee approved the merging of primary and middle grades 


sections into one section, called elementary. There was some discussion 
of combining the upper grades section with the others. This would do 
away with sectional meetings altogether and leave only general meetings 
for the entire department. No definite action was taken. 


. There was discussion relative to building up the Elementary School De- 


partment membership. 

a. Attempts to enroll elementary schools as institutional members by 
contacting pastors commended. 

b. Recommended that central office continue to stimulate school superin- 
tendents to enroll schools. 

c. It was pointed out that the Association does very little in the way of 
service to the Elementary Department. Father Quigley said there 
was a possibility that the central office would hire additional help 
which could be assigned to work in the elementary schools. It was 
moved, seconded, and passed that the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion be urged to assign newly engaged personnel to definite work 
in developing and servicing the Elementary Department. 

d. It was further moved, seconded, and passed that part of the work of 
any person working for the central office in the elementary field be 
either to plan regional meetings of the department, or, where these 
are not feasible, to schedule institutes in a manner to avoid conflicting 
dates and overlapping programs. 

e. It was further moved, seconded, and passed that a printed or mimeo- 
graphed release be mailed to all elementary schools in the country 
following this convention, and containing: 

(1) Officers elected by the department. 
(2) Resolutions adopted by the department. 
(3) Names of all schools belonging to the Association. 


Rev. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, 
President 
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ADDRESSES 


THE PAPAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


REV. DONALD E, DAILEY, PASTOR, OUR LADY OF ANGELS PARISH 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Never before in his history has man faced the future with brighter pros- 
pects for achievement or with darker forebodings of disaster than at this 
midmark of the Christian era’s twentieth century. If this is the century 
of the common man, it most certainly is not a century of common events. 
History will record our age either as an epoch of unparalleled progress or 
as a period of unequalled regression from civilization to barbarism. If man 
continues unchecked on the course he has been following, disaster looms as 
his inevitable lot. 


For nearly fifty years now civilized man has been wasting his physical and 
spiritual energies in war—either in its paralyzing preparation, or in its 
awful reality, or in its doleful aftermath. Twice in a half-century universal 
conflict has staggered civilization, and a third blow is in the making. From 
its beginning till today, this has been a century of chaos. Nor is the end 
in sight. The most optimistic realist of today sees in the future no brighter 
prospect than unending decades of delicate balance between war and uneasy 
truce. 


If this be the prospect for the future, is it not futile for us so to educate 
children as to prepare them for the pursuits of peace? Are we raising up 
Athenians in an age which calls for Spartans? These, I submit, are ques- 
tions which interest the educator in fully as practical a manner as they 
interest the statesman. For as each must be guided by the course of events, 
so each can influence their outcome. 


Is there any hope that the course of events may be altered? Is there no 
solution by which order can be brought out of chaos? Is there no founda- 
tion on which man can rebuild the structure of society so that he may live 
in peace, in brotherhood, and in common, prosperous pursuit of his temporal 
and eternal goals? 


At this juncture in his history Western Christian man faces two alternatives. 
He can turn to a way of life which promises an end to conflict, or he can go on 
in his blundering, groping, makeshift way, hoping that a propitious fate will 
guide his stumbling footsteps along the path of peace and progress. He 
can plot his course by compass, or he can plunge blindly into the brush 
trusting his sense of direction to see him through. 


The latter is what he has been doing now for about two centuries. He 
has been urged along this way by a philosophy which is the social and political 
counterpart of economic liberalism. It is the laissez faire of human relations. 


As economic liberalism trusts—or till yesterday trusted—that the forces of 
competition would balance in prosperity, so political liberalism trusts that 
social conflicts will balance in peace. The outcome of following this philos- 
ophy has been that man has found pastures of peace and prosperity less fre- 
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quently and for periods of shorter duration than he has wallowed in want 
and war. 


Far more than we in America, the European has lost faith in liberalism. 
His hopes have been too often shattered and he has too sharply suffered 
the consequences to go on trusting in the benignity of blind forces. He is 
weary of wandering. He wants a guide. He is ready to follow a charted 
course to peace. Will he choose the communists’ course, or will he choose the 
Christian? 

Communism, we must face it, does hold out to him a promise of peace. 
Its plan is very simple and, it appears, eminently practical. International 
communism would keep international peace in the very same way in which 
peace is kept in the single communist state. It would not rely, as liberalism 
does, on any balancing of conflicting forces: Communism obliterates con- 
flicts by obliterating forces. In the communist society there is only one 
force, because there is allowed to exist only one agent of social power. All 
energy is channeled to a single purpose, to the material well-being of the 
animal called man. All force, whether it be economic, social, cultural or 
religious, if it cannot be channeled to that purpose, is liquidated. In the 
Marxian society conflict does not exist—not for long, anyway. Conflict is 
reaction. It’s bourgeois. It’s sabotage. It’s counter-revolutionary. An inter- 
national Communist society would keep peace by liquidating whatever would 
disturb it, by subjecting every human aspiration to the dull, deadly monolith of 
materialism. 


It seems monstrous that free civilized men would choose this path to peace. 
And it would be monstrous, in exactly the same sense in which it is monstrous, 
that is, inhuman, for the individual to try to find peace in suicide. Between 
the two there is a striking parallel.. When the individual destroys his per- 
sonality in suicide, it is generally because his spiritual resources are insuf- 
ficient to cope with his moral responsibilities. He quiets his conflicts by 
destroying their source. 

To the individual whose personal integrity is torn by conflicting desires, 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, proposes a reasonable and acceptable 
solution. It is not an easy solution, nor can it properly be called a simple 
one. At least it does not sin by oversimplification. Christianity recognizes 
in man what simple, pagan, materialist philosophies ignore—that in him 
there is an essential duality. It is of the very nature of man as we know him 
that conflict will arise within him. He is a creature of many parts, of mul- 
tiple and simultaneous ambitions. To reduce him to simplicity, either spiritual 
or material, and thus to deny the reality of his conflicts, is to ignore the 
reality of his nature. Christianity does not deny the annoying conflicts. 
Neither does it despair of resolving them. To the individual Christianity 
proposes the rule of law. It advises him that amongst his several desires 
there exists a hierarchy of legitimacy. It warns him that tranquillity can 
be established only if proper priority is observed. It assures him that he can 
attain peace without destroying his freedom, but that the price of peace is 
courageous observance of law. 

What Christianity proposes to the individual, the same it urges upon 
society. In the healthy life and intercourse of nations there ferments a 
multiplicity of legitimate aspirations, each competing for priority, and each 
enlisting a portion of the nation’s energies. It cannot but occur in the life 
of nations, as in the lives of individuals, that competing purposes will result 
in conflict. To suppress legitimate aspirations by force is not to establish 
peace. Peace is not simply the absence of conflict. Peace exists only when 
conflicts have been resolved. 
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As with individuals, so with nations conflict is resolved and harmonious 
order is established by no means other than submission to law. “It is by 
force of reason, and not by force of arms, that justice makes progress.” Thus 
spoke Pope Pius XII in His radio plea to those in power on the eve of the 
last war’s outbreak. Throughout the years of the war and in His subsequent 
appeals to statesmen, our Holy Father has emphasized this principle. In each 
of his brilliant Christmas allocutions, he has developed the requirements for 
peace in our age. He has prefaced and concluded his observations with the 
reminder that the essential prerequisite for peace lies in recognition of the 
fact that nations are subject to law. 


Without universal recognition of that fact there can be no real peace 
because there can be no trust. Where there is no trust, there can be no dis- 
armament. Where there is no trust, there can be no assurance that agree- 
ments mutually entered into will be mutually observed. Trust will exist only 
when it is universally understood and accepted that nations are bound to 
their agreements by a law higher than the law of expediency. 


We are inclined to confuse law with legislation. A large part of the trouble 
of our age arises from the fact that it is widely assumed that corporate acts 
are subject only to such law as has been explicitly legislated, and when there 
exists sufficient sanction for its enforcement. In those areas of human affairs 
where such legislation does not exist, or where its sanctions are not com- 
pulsive, we assume that group behaviour is subject only to the control of 
expediency. The fact is, of course, and every Christian knows it, that human 
associations are bound by a higher law. Their acts, as well as the acts of 
individuals, are bound by the law of conscience. Their acts have morality, 
and the determinant of that morality is the immutable law of God and 
nature. There will be good reason to hope for peace among nations when 
peoples and statesmen acknowledge this truth and when their decisions are 
guided by it. 

Fortunately, the catastrophes of our century are teaching that truth to 
men. The necessity of universal recognition of a moral code of conduct was 
not absent to the designers of the United Nations charter. Unable, or un- 
willing, as they were to provide for international enforcement of law, they 
did at least provide that the force of law might be brought to bear upon 
disputes. In the Security Council, shackled as it is by the veto, provision 
is made, if not to enforce, at least to expose the essential justice in questions. 
It was hoped that the weight of world-wide public opinion would lean so 
heavily on the side of justice that an offending nation would fear to violate it. 

That optimism, as we sadly know, has not been entirely fulfilled. Part of 
the reason for its failure derives, of course, from the fact that Russia’s 
strength—or her illusions of it—make her indifferent to public opinion. Her 
masters are absolutely indifferent to public opinion at home and largely in- 
different to it abroad. But a deeper reason for our present failure, and a 
more dismaying one, lies in our own indifference to injustice. We hate 
injustice when it hurts us; we hardly recognize it when it strikes our 
brother. Communism can dare be indifferent to opinion in the Christian 
West so long as it knows that the mind of the Christian West is so little 
influenced by moral considerations. 


Herein lies our task. Here is our opportunity to do something concrete to 
further the cause of peace. Our generation must be taught, what most men 
have forgotten, that justice is an absolute. Can we teach American youth to 
love justice and to hate iniquity? Can we teach them so to hunger and thirst 
after justice that they will be ready and willing and glad to sacrifice that 
justice may prevail? 
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UNESCO AND THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


REV. LOUIS J. TWOMEY, S.J.. DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, REGENT, SCHOOL OF LAW 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


November 16, 1945, was a happy day for freedom-loving people everywhere. 
For on that day in the city of London, the representatives of the member 
states of the United Nations affixed their signatures to a document that 
brought into being the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 


In noble phraseology that document re-enkindled the embers of a hope 
that had almost gone out. A world, sickened, bewildered, frustrated by the 
unspeakable tragedy within a generation of two world wars and a world- 
wide depression, was given a new confidence that, despite all, peace among 
nations could be achieved. 


An old era was at an end, buried beneath the shambles created by man’s 
inhumanity to man. The new era to be any different would have to build on 
sounder principles, on firmer foundations. And so, UNESCO in the Preamble 
to its Constitution speaks out and pleads for sanity and justice and under- 
standing among the nations. “... the States parties to this Constitution ... 
are agreed and determined to increase the means of communication between 
their peoples .. . for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each others lives; in consequence whereof they do 
hereby create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization for the purpose of advancing through the educational and scientific 
and cultural relations of the peoples of the world the Sere of interna- 
tional peace and of the common welfare of mankind. be 


Thus did UNESCO proclaim to men of good will ths world over its objec- 
tives and the means it intended to activate in order to gain these objectives. 

Almost five years have passed since UNESCO first sounded its rallying 
ery for a determined and organized world effort to win a meaningful and 
enduring peace. But these have been a grimmer five years than anyone in 
London or elsewhere on November 16, 1945, dared predict. 


“All those hopes so fondly cherished, one by one we’ve seen depart,” is 
not, I believe, an exaggerated summary of the interval since 1945. 


I need not relate for you the sad story of shattered hopes, of outraged 
justice, of sickening bloodshed which has largely characterized the post-war 
period. You know that story as well as I. You know as well as I that the 
peace has not been won; on the contrary we are face to face with the pros- 
pect of a third and the most terrible of world wars, These are harsh words, 
I do not deny. But I submit, they do no violence to the facts. 


Pessimism? Call it that if you will. I prefer to call it realism. Realism 
in the sense that it is a coming to grips with reality. And it seems to me, the 
sooner we do just that, the sooner will our eyes cease to flow with tears, 
and the sooner our hearts will cease to ache with frustration. 


You, teachers of youth, you, moulders of human minds and human hearts, 
as Christians, you can never be pessimistic—but you must be realistic. You 
rust squarely and courageously face the facts, however distasteful they 
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may be. You must acquaint yourselves with what’s going on in the hard- 
bitten environment of the modern-day world. 


You must realize and make your students realize that the mal-distribution 
of spiritual as well as of temporal goods is the root cause of most of the 
world’s ills, Violations of justice and charity have, for millions of individuals 
and families, made life a ghastly purgatory not to say a hell on earth, 
and thus prepared a most barbarous framework for the spread of class 
hatred and international unrest. You must condemn and teach your students 
to condemn materialism whether it rears its ugly head under cover of atheistic 
communism or godless capitalism. You must cherish and teach your students 
to cherish the love of Christ which urges us to comfort His little ones all over 
the world, who suffer hunger, exile, injustice, contempt. You must have and 
teach your students to have a divine dissatisfaction with economic and social 
conditions which force sons of God and members of Christ to live in the squalor 
and promiscuity of slums, where they cannot, short of a miracle, preserve 
health of body or virtue of soul. God has not “marvelously fashioned the 
dignity of human nature, and still more marvelously restored it” in order 
that a relatively few wealthy individuals, adding riches to riches, deliver 
over to poverty and even destitution their many brothers in Christ. 


You cannot afford to rely solely on the methodology or the pedagogy of 
your training years and-hope to prepare the generation of youth, now 
entrusted to your care, for as grim a future as any generation of youth has 
ever faced. You cannot remain content with an “ivory-tower” approach, 
let us say by way of example, to the principles and practices championed by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. What 
is UNESCO? What are its purposes? How does it operate? What means 
have you devised to impress upon your young charges the importance and, 
I can add, the necessity of making UNESCO work as the price, yes, of 
survival? These are important questions. They demand serious answers. 


In passing I should like to call your attention and give my recommendation 
to The Young Catholic Messenger and The Junior Catholic Messenger, issued 
weekly by Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, in Dayton Ohio. Timely articles on 
UNESCO and on world affairs in general appear frequently in the Mes- 
sengers in a style interesting and informative for young people. I have no 
doubt that you and your students will be stimulated by these publications 
to a wider and deeper interest in the problems plaguing our times. 


If it is true, as Christopher Dawson maintains, that “we are passing 
through one of the great turning points of history, a judgment of the 
nations as terrible as any that the prophets described,” then there is no 
profession with as serious obligations to measure up to the challenge as the 
teaching profession. Whether you are a priest, a brother, a nun or a lay 
person dedicated to the Christian education of youth, it is your weighty 
responsibility in the classroom to apply in your various courses the eternal 
principles of Christianity to the ever changing circumstances of political, 
economic and social living. For this you yourselves, as is evident, must first 
know what these principles are and how they can be made to give direction 
and character to the new civilization which is aborning. 


Am I exaggerating when I say that no teacher in a Catholic school, on 
whatever level, is adequately equipped to fashion youth for living in these 
dangerous days, unless he or she has read and understood the messages of 
at least four encyclicals? I refer to The Condition of Labor by Leo XIII, 
and to The Christian Education of Youth, Reconstructing the Social Order, 
and Atheistic Communism by Pius XI. 
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It is extremely disconcerting at times when products of Catholic schools 
accept and put into practice principles of political, economic and social activity 
which are simply not Christian. There is, for example, no precedent in 
Catholic teaching to give comfort to laissez faire capitalism or rugged indi- 
vidualism in economic life—Pius XI in his encyclical Reconstructing the 
Social Order indicts such a system much more effectively than Karl Marx 
ever did. And yet some of the most ardent advocates of rugged individualism 
are Catholics, graduates of Catholic schools. 


Again, not infrequently Catholics Wggoree the theory of white supremacy 
in race relations, which goes counter to the clear theological and philosophical 
tenets of the Church. In political life, the record of some Catholics is a 
grave scandal, which brings odium and disrepute on the Church. 


What accounts for the compartmentalized thinking and acting of so many 
graduates of Catholic schools? In religious matters they are solidly unified. 
And yet their economic and social thought and action are determined largely 
not by deductions from the principles of their faith, but according to the 
income level they happen to occupy. “Reassuring (as this may be) for all 
who fear a disciplined and docile, hierarchy-herded flock of Catholics threaten- 
ing American liberties .... (but) it is cold comfort for all who think 
religion should condition social attitudes.” Thus comments America (Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, p. 334) on the disparate social attitudes of many Catholics. 


Are not the few examples we have cited an indication of the frightening 
extent to which secularism has infiltrated the Catholic mind? 


We may well ask ourselves whether it is these Catholics or we their teachers 
who have failed. Certainly, the product of Catholic education who keeps his 
religious activity in a separate category from that of his political, economic 
and social living is blameworthy. But we Catholic teachers cannot altogether 
be absolved of guilt. 


I do not wish to be misunderstood in a matter as delicate as the one we 
are presently discussing. I recognize full well the indispensable role our 
Catholic schools have played and are playing in forming American youth 
in love of and service to God and country. Surely, it is not my intention to 
derogate in any way from the magnificent work of our teaching priests, 
brothers, nuns and lay people. Their record of sacrifice and selfless devotion 
to the Christian education of youth is too rich and well founded ever to be 
impugned. 

But I do maintain that we must be courageous enough and humble enough 
to be constructively critical of our educational efforts. We must never flinch 
from asking ourselves whether we are doing the job we think we are doing, 
whether we are meeting as effectively as we can the tremendously urgent 
and unique challenge of our times. And we must never draw back from the 
honest answer to these questions. 


In this way, it seems to me, we will keep ourselves alerted to the actual 
needs of our students in preparing them for the uncertainties of a tumultuous 
future. Thus we will inject into the curriculum as a whole and into every 
subject of the curriculum an integrating principle, vibrant and vital in the 
modern-day classroom. 


A curriculum so integrated will train the student to abhor social evils, 
which are even more serious than those which undermine the welfare of an 
individual, and to practice those virtues especially which seek the common 
good of all. These social virtues the student must learn to exercise now 
within the limits of his own family, his own school, his own community so 
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that in later life he may be able to assume effective leadership in the recon- 
struction of human society. 


In this perspective, the use of the regular curriculum as the principal 
means of social indoctrination becomes a fascinating venture, a vital neces- 
sity, and the surest safeguard against the enemies of peace, and hence against 
the subversive teachings and tactics of unchristian, undemocratic ideologies 
whether of fascism or communism. 


Moreover, there is no better means I can think of, in preparing students 
for an adequate understanding of and for an intelligent participation in 
the educational, scientific and cultural program. of UNESCO, than the cur- 
riculum so employed. Undoubtedly this program has serious deficiencies, the 
greatest of which is its failure to insist that spiritual ideals are the only 
foundation upon which can be grounded any effective union of nations. 
Nonetheless, there are too many good things in the objectives of UNESCO 
for us not to give it our wholehearted support and to train our students to 
do likewise. 


Surely we can, with the reservation noted above, fervently endorse the 
entire Preamble to UNESCO’s Constitution and the purpose it envisions. 
Two statements in the Preamble gain our ready assent: 


First “Since wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed... .” 


Second “. . . the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, 
equality and mutual respect of men and by the propagation in their place 
through ignorance and prejudice of the doctrines of the inequality of men 
and races... .” 


These statements each suggest in broad outline the most important con- 
tribution that we as Christian teachers can make to UNESCO and the cause 
of world peace. 


To develop men’s minds in the defenses of peace is to train them in the 
principles and practices of him who is the Prince of Peace—to do just this 
is the essence of our vocation. 


The dignity of man, the supreme value of the individual, the sanctity of 
the human person are sheer illusions unless man was made by God, for God 
and is going back to God. To insist on the whence, the why and the whither 
of man as inextricably related to God as the first beginning and last end of 
all things is the whole reason for the Catholic school system. 


To mould the minds of our students according to the mind of Christ and 
to inflame their hearts with love of God and their fellowmen is the most 
urgent need of our times. It is the most fruitful way in which we can co- 
operate with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation in achieving a meaningful and enduring peace. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


TEACHING CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BASIC PRINCIPLES PERMEATING THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY 
COURSE OF STUDY 


SISTER M. MARISTELLA, O.P., ROSARY COLLEGE 
RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


In the American ideal of democracy—E Pluribus Unum, “Out of Many, 
One”—is embodied every one of our Christian social principles. Unity with 
diversity means nothing unless, on the one hand, there is something uniting 
us, and on the other hand, something diversifying us; it means nothing 
unless, on the one hand, there is concerted action for the common good 
of society, and on the other hand, respect for individual dignity. “E Pluribus 
Unum.” This is the unity of democracy. It is arrestingly similar to Christ’s 
prayer for unity, “That all may be one.” This is the unity of truth under- 
lying any good social order. 


According to definition, the Church is the Mystical—or Social—Body of 
Christ, concerned, as was Christ, with our workaday lives and the leavening 
of society. Among the many social messages which our Holy Father has 
sent out, his recent Lenten letter again stressed the necessity of putting 
Christian social principles to work. 


There is a misconception sadly common today that to be a tolerant Ameri- 
can and to be democratic one must have no firm convictions about God; or 
if one has them, one must divorce them from education, medicine, marriage, 
morals. This we cannot do. Our faith, if it be not sterile, must fructify in 
good works. “Christian” must be carried over into “social” living. “That 
they also may be one in Us. That the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” World unity depends on believing in His truth. His teaching is 
the social teaching of charity and justice and truth—the three virtues neces- 
sary to a good society. 


Christianity offers the brotherhood of man because of the Fatherhood of 
God. Every form of weakened society which has lost the unifying conviction 
of the Fatherhood of God tends to some form of man-made absolutism. 
Obviously, then, that educational system which forms citizens on the only 
true basis of equality—the Fatherhood of God—should contribute the best 
solutions to the problems of democracy. Has Catholic education always made 
the most of its opportunities? 


The answer is no. Our social teaching has not permeated our schools from 
kindergarten through college. Too many of our students have left our 
schools without a clear knowledge of Catholic social principles, or, what is 
almost worse, with only a sterile knowledge not fructifying in their lives. 
What are these principles? 


I. The dependence of all men upon God. 
II. The individual dignity of every human person. 
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III. The social nature of man. ret 
IV. The sacredness and integrity of the fami: ,. 
V. The dignity of the worker and his work. « 
VI. The material and spiritual interdependence of all men. 
VII. The obligation of all men to use the resources of the earth accord- 
ing to God’s plan and to share them in justice. 
VIII. The obligation of men to share non-material goods with one another. 
IX. The obligations of justice and charity that exist among peoples and 
nations as among individuals. 
X. The unity of all men. 


These are the clear cut statements of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship at Catholic University, drawn up under the direction of Bishop Francis 
J. Haas and Monsignor George Johnson. We will limit ourselves to 1, 2, 3, 
and 10, but the others spring from them. An inspiring elaboration of them 
will be found in Monsignor Johnson’s book, Better Men for Better Times. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE PRINCIPLES 


Only theoretically do we consider the principles in isolation from one 
another, for they are mutually interdependent; one would crumble if another 
were denied. If men acknowledged the first principle and put God in His 
sovereign place, they would acknowledge their own dignity, the second princi- 
ple; for acknowledging His Kingship is acknowledging their own principality 
as sons of the King. And then they would have to acknowledge the third 
principle, the sonship of all men under His Fatherhood, directing their 
workaday lives to the fullest, most virtuous, most virile living possible on 
earth. For the fullest human life is the virtuous; the whole man is the holy 
man. Integrated individuals make the integrated society. “E pluribus unum.” 
The contributions of the all and the many in the Father’s house, working 
toward a common goal, unite them. The Fatherhood of God is the highest, 
if not the only, uniting ideal of society; all other integrating ideals are sub- 
ject to disillusionment and failure, false both to society and to the individual. 
The first three principles are in practice absolutely inseparable. 


God created man a social being, intends him to live as well and as per- 
fectly as possible, and will give him perfect happiness in eternity if he 
lives well on earth. The test of any society’s worth is the conviction of 
the individuals of their own worth and the opportunity society gives the 
individual to achieve the fullness of his human stature. This fullness of 
human stature is attained in growing up unto the Head Who is Christ, the 
Perfect Man. 


I. The Dependence of All Men upon God 


Regarding the first principle, degrees of denial of dependence upon God 
range from atheism, agnosticism, and indifference to the lukewarmness of 
Catholics who in practice, if not in theory, ignore Him in their daily lives. 
But our dependence upon God is a fact whether we accept it or reject it. 
It is a fact for Stalin as for saints. We depend on God for material things— 
food, clothing, shelter, and all creation; for non-material things—truth, good- 
ness, beauty, and the capacity to appreciate and enjoy them; for supernatural 
gifts—grace and the means of grace, prayer and the sacraments. 


In his Lenten letter the Holy Father stressed that innumerable social evils 
spring from one source only, the repudiation of God and contempt for His 
law. Yet we are assured by educational philosophers that God is unknowable, 
even if He exists, and that morals must therefore be divorced from His law. 
They tell us that man makes morals, and that social consequences alone 
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determine moral good or evil. One would think that the social consequences 
of a world progressively “growing more and more indifferent to God would 
be argument enough in favor of restoring Him to His sovereign place. 


II. The Individual Dignity of Every Human Person 


Democratic education makes much of the need for respect for individual 
dignity. All educational philosophers seem agreed that our rational nature 
is the basis for human rights, and therefore also for human duties. The 
dignity of every human person is our second social principle, for very solid 
reasons: (1) God created us rational creatures, with powers of mind and 
will, a craving for perfect happiness, and an immortal destiny. (2) Christ 
redeemed us at a great price; He must have considered us worth His sacri- 
fice. What dignity that fact gives us! (3) The Holy Spirit sanctifies us with 
a share in the Divine Life itself—sanctifying grace. Can we appreciate 
sufficiently our great dignity, regardless of race, color, creed? The fact 
that all other men as well as ourselves have this dignity is the very founda- 
tion of democracy, of unity in diversity. “E pluribus unum.” 


Why do we have inviolate rights? Because of the dignity of our rational 
nature. If we have rights, others have the duty to respect those rights; 
and because others have the same essential dignity that we have, they also 
have rights which we have the duty to respect. Without essential dignity 
we would have neither rights nor duties. Only human beings, because of 
their dignity, have a concept of “ought” as distinct from animal compulsion, 
“must.” 


So many things follow from this principle that we have time only to list 

the most important: 

1. The need for law to uphold rights and to enforce duties. If we violate 
the essential rights of others, law has the power to correct our failure; 
or, to put it selfishly, when others violate our essential rights, the law 
protects our rights. When there is unequal recognition of mutual rights 
and duties, law must—if it be just—correct the inequality and restore 
the balance of good order. All men have the right to equal protection 
under the law. 


2. From the need for law there follows the need for government. The 
power to choose the form of government resides in the people; they 
delegate their authority (which they receive directly from God) to 
their rulers, whoever they may be. The “divine authority of kings” is 
not a Catholic doctrine. All just governments derive their authority 
from the consent of the governed, who get the authority from God. 


3. From that in turn follow the obligations of good citizenship and patriot- 
ism—to vote wisely, to respect the authority of just and lawful gov- 
ernment, to promote the common welfare, to change the government if 
it is not just. Thus the fighters for American independence were 
eminently patriotic. 


III. The Social Nature of Man 


Our third principle is the social nature of man. It keeps us from the 
extreme of rugged individualism, while the second keeps us from socialism 
or statism. The second and third principles balance each other; both are 
dependent on God as the Creator of all. St. Thomas says, “Man is by nature 
social.” He needs society. He lives in three basic societies—family, church, 
and state—mutually cooperating for the perfection of man, for his fullness 
of life, each in its proper sphere. If the social virtues of justice, charity, and 
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truth be safeguarded (the unifying factors of society), the all, or the many, 
may act concertedly or diversely toward the perfect life. 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


From this point on, the title might be changed from “Christian Social 
Principles Permeating the Catholic Elementary Course of Study” to “Chris- 
tian Social Principles Permeating the Catholic Elementary Classroom,” for 
principles must be lived, put into practice. It isn’t simply, “How is the course 
of study organized around your philosophy of life?” or even, “What do your 
pupils know about your principles?” More important, it is, “What do they 
think about them, how do they feel about them, how do they apply 
them now?” : 


If there is one thought for us to keep in mind, it is the tremendous 
possibilities that we have for living democratically and as true followers of 
Christ in the Catholic classroom—possibilities that are frequently neglected 
because we fear to he labeled “progressivistic” with all the philosophical 
connotations of the term. 


The principles are not lived if they permeate the course of study only. 
In the final analysis it is the atmosphere of the classroom that determines 
the permeating quality of our principles. If they are matters of knowledge, 
but not of realization, they do not “permeate.” If the teacher is arbitrary 
and fearsome, the principles do not “permeate.” If the children are passive 
absorbers of principles but are not living them in the classroom procedures, 
the principles do not “permeate.” But if the teacher shows patience, firm- 
ness, friendliness, cheerfulness, respect, and all the other virtues, the chil- 
dren will usually reflect her virtues and attitudes. If children need to learn 
democracy by living democratically, planning in groups, setting up standards 
cooperatively—they need to learn Christianity by ‘tiving in a miniature 
Christian society. Our schools can accomplish this as no others can. But 
let us not deceive ourselves that our possibilities are already actualities.. In 
some cases they are. In other cases let us look honestly at the needs for 
improvement. We can glean much good from modern educational theory. 
Are we givine children » chance to live in Catholic fullness of social virtue— 
happily and democratically? 


Christianity as a religion, combined with democracy as a social institu- 
tion, is the Catholic school teacher’s unique opportunity. No one else has 
the possibilities she has for integrating all phases of living in her classroom. 
Religion and democracy are not separated and isolated, but rather mutually 
reenforced in the ideal Catholic classroom. 


LIVING THE PRINCIPLES 


The first principle is lived in school insofar as the ch‘ldren form the habit 
of really praying rather than saying prayers. Perhaps, too, we could improve 
the child’s understanding of the first principle by linking it with the second 
and third. 


Now let us look at the workings of the second nrincipie in our classrooms. 
Do we resnect the individual dignity of every child in the way we act toward 
him? In the ideal Catholic classroom we do, and we show it in our attitudes, 
our friendly counsels, our necessary commands. Between teacher and punil 
there is a mutual respect for each other’s dignity. Ii the teacher should 
be looked upon as the embodiment of all that is lovable and noble, the child 
should be regarded as a person with as much right to his own self-respect 
and that of others as any adult. Sometimes a child’s greatest need is to 
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respect himself; he thinks he is “no good.” What opportunity for success 
does the teacher give him? Sometimes he needs to respect other human 
persons. What guidance does the teacher give him to remedy his failure? 
Does she help the child to respect someone he despises, to penetrate the sur- 
face of social, economic, or racial status, and to appreciate the essential 
dignity of the underdog? What about her own attitudes toward others? 


How about social life among the pupils? Do children have a chance to 
be friendly with others inside the classroom? By that I mean, do they 
make plans together, work in committees, cooperate in carrying out plans— 
in short, do they make real our third principle? In the ideal miniature 
Catholic society called the school, they do. They take pleasure in performing 
little duties, in helping the newcomer, in having their considered opinions in 
discussions respectfully heard. They listen respectfully to others’ opinions, 
to the end that truth may be more meaningful to them. They work united 
in effort and in goal, but individual differences are encouraged in methods 
and materials. Discipline is clearly seen not as an arbitrary thing; 
guidance is effective because children see the reasons for it and have a part 
in setting up standards with the group. 


The spirit of a classroom may be a perfect exemplar both of our American 
motto, “Out of many, one,” and of Christ’s prayer “That all may be one.” 
Both the slogan and the prayer should also be evident in community outlooks. 
We are not separatists, but should be a leaven in our neighborhood and 
the community, taking an active interest in affairs and cooperating with all 
citizens to improve democratic living. 


The tenth principle, the unity of all men, extends to all the world, not 
just in principle but in fact. “That all may be one.” World unity will 
be accomplished only when all men and all nations accept God and declare 
their dependence on Him. With no commonly accepted universal principles, 
interpreted in one meaning and not in political double-talk, there is no basis 
for mutual faith and unity. Unless we recognize one God, the Father of 
all, Who is above us all and through us all and in us all, our trust in man 
is a fearful, changing, untrustworthy thing. 


These four thoughts summarize the message of Christian social living: 

1. That the principles are interdependent and stand or fall together; we 
cannot hold one unless we hold all the others. 

2. That the full ideal of American democracy will be found in the frame- 
work of Christian social principles. 

8. That Catholic schools have the tremendous opportunity to lead the way. 

4, That international understanding—the theme of this convention—de- 
mands world-wide recognition of all those basic principles. 


If, as Monsignor Johnson says, better times await the emergence of better 
men, and if men can be made better through better education, one can clearly 
see the implications of social principles in the elementary schools beginning 
with kindergarten. One wonders whether in 1960, 17 years after the publish- 
ing of Monsignor Johnson’s book and 21 years after the forming of the 
Commission on American Citizensh p, better men will have been formed in 
our Catholic schools. We will have had a generation of new men to measure 
the effectiveness of our teaching. Will we have realized the tenth principle— 
unity of all men—through the first principle—dependence on God? Will inter- 
national understanding have been reached in the realization of the prayer of 
Christ, “That all may be one,” and of the ideal of American democracy, “E 
pluribus unum?” The answer rests with the appeal our social principles. 
have in our pupils’ daily living in school. 











READINGS IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


SISTER MARY JUSTINE, R.S.M., MERCY COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH. 


The world in which and for which we educate today’s children must have 
transformation or it will know its destruction. To effect this transformation 
today’s teacher must apply to the legitimate achievements of pagan reason- 
ing the vigorous vitality of Christianity. She must be equipped to explain 
seeming paradoxes and bring many diverse ideas into a workable synthesis 
that is squared with truth. Today’s teacher must have what Maritain calls, 
“the unerring judgment”—the power to enhance the things that are not 
Caesar’s, thus leaving the mind free for the things of God. 


In this challenging work the teacher has no greater or more effective allies 
than the books she uses in her classroom. 


Books have tremendous power in the lives of men. Amy Lowell once said, 
“Books are more than books; they are life, the very heart and core of ages 
past, the reason why men lived, and worked, and died, the essence and 
quintessence of their lives.” Books can get into the souls of men and can 
transform them into the likeness of Christ or books can debase men to an 
incarnation of evil. 


The direction of many a life has been changed by a book. The Scriptures 
enchanted Augustine and he became a Christian; the elusive spirituality 
of the poetry of Shelley impelled Alice Meynell Christward; Ignatius read 
the lives of the saints and drafted himself into their ranks; the Little Flower’s 
Autobiography persuaded Michael Williams to devote his life and writings 
to the cause of Christ; and Thomas Merton in his Seven Storey Mountain 
says, “I think my love for William Blake—one poet who was a poet indeed 
and a good and holy man with a mighty love of God—had something in it 
of God’s grace. I love to acknowledge my debt to him—a curious one— 
that through him I would one day come into the only true Church and to 
the One Living God.” 


Recently a professor of English in a large secular university stated that 
any sound concept of literature must be in harmony with a religious faith 
and that the interpreter of literature must have a theory of knowledge, an 
epistemology to give direction to what he reads. As he said, literature 
helps to fulfill our intellectual and spiritual needs. This was a godlike 
pronouncement from a godless school. How much more can we, the direct 
heirs of the good, the true, and the beautiful, know fulfillment ourselves and 
have the power to transform others. 


All great literature is conceived in the emotional and imaginative experi- 
ences and in the longings of man. The best in literature has the power to 
confine the breadth and the depth of life into a word. It has the power to 
affect attitudes, appreciations, purposes, habits, and conduct. It has the 
power to stimulate. It is at one and the same time the illumination of a 
dream and the incentive to make of that dream a reality. 


Readings—as we speak of literature in the grades—are a potent factor 
in the complete education of the child because in the elementary school much 
learning can be effected through the emotions. 
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In its program of Christian social living, the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of America has furnished the chief 
ingredients for the literary diet of every Catholic boy and girl—eternal laws, 
eternal values, and eternal charity. This program has re-emphasized a 
philosophy of life which will contribute an accurate insight into the world 
in which the pupils will live; it has revitalized a religion which will act as a 
powerful catalyzer for all the accumulated knowledge of an intellectually 
hungry world. Readings based upon such a program will meet every test of 
great literature—in their conception, in their effectiveness, and in their 
permanence. 


Father Shields, of blessed memory in the field of education, used to say 
there is a great contrast in the program “that seeks only to deposit an idea 
in the mind and the one which aims at setting the idea to work.” In fact, 
he would say, the supreme test of education is to be found in presenting great 
fundamental truths or discoveries to a little child in such a manner that he 
may comprehend and utilize them in the growing structures of his mind and 
in the development of his character. Christian social living demands knowl- 
edge, it demands decision, and it demands action. Readings born of such 
a program will set a pattern for life: recognition of personal and social 
situations; decision to meet such situations; and action in meeting them in 
accordance with Christian social principles. 


Teachers all over the country pay eloquent tribute to the genuine quality 
of the Faith and Freedom Readers as vehicles of the essence of Catholic 
education. To quote: “These readings are already setting attitudes and 
understandings which will go far to solve the pressing problems of social, 
economic, and political existence which will confront boys and girls after 
their school years. This model of action, impressed upon their consciousness 
in childhood, is making them ready for their full duty of citizenship.” 


From kindergarten to high school the pupil is motivated by these readings 
to do natural works in a supernatural way. Each truth experienced is trans- 
lated year by year to meet the growth of the pupil until finally it reaches 
eternal implications. Through these stories the child experiences vicariously 
all of human nature thus adding to his understanding of his own true role 
in the Mystical Body. 


So, too, the Catholic Geography Series approved by the Commission attempts 
to place emphasis upon the people of the world and their relation to one 
another without minimizing in the least the geographical content. Experi- 
ments in science, health, history, art, music, and in other fields have been 
made or are now in progress to produce a curriculum according to the social- 
religious principles of Christian social living. No metaphorical sprinkling 
of holy water will convert a secular textbook into a Catholic one. A textbook 
must be born Catholic—from the moment of its conception, it must pulse 
with the fullness of Catholic culture. Everything in it must be integrally and 
completely Catholic. God must be restored to His place in our textbooks. He 
must be the center of all thought, of all feeling, of all activity. 


Permanent values, stamping the pupil with a Christian culture, will be 
assured if both the teacher in school and the parent at home present for 
the pupil’s selection only the best readings. Taste for reading is elevated 
or vitiated in these early formative years in proportion to the availability 
of good or poor reading material. Sometimes the problem of selection is a 
mythical one and the child reads whatever he can find—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Sometimes there is nothing to read and he reads nothing. They say 
an American will tinker with anything he can put his hands on. But how 
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rarely can he be persuaded to tinker with an abstract idea! The habit of 
good reading is a powerful persuasion toward abstract tinkering. 


The leisure-time reading of a pupil must keep pace with his progress at 
school. At the present time there are some invaluable programs available 
to children designed to germinate an interior life at an early age. Brother 
George Schuster’s Foresight is such an introduction to spiritual mentality. 


Frequently, a teacher may resort to bibliotherapy, a curative measure 
whereby the problems of children are solved by means of books. The most 
intensive piece of work done in this field is Character Formation Through 
Books, an annotated and character-indexed list of titles by Clara J. Kircher 
of the Catholic University Department of Psychology. Emphasis throughout 
this compilation is on the positive—the building of character and the im- 
plantation of ideals into the mind that will keep the child “loyal to the royal” 
that is in him—rather than on the negative aspect—the elimination of the 
undesirable. 


Christian education must ever be aware of its redeeming mission—to 
transform a child of the flesh into a child of the spirit. 


The resurgence of Catholic educators to a school program implemented 
totally by Catholic thought, Catholic goals, and Catholic textbooks is a 
patent protest against the liberal secularistic educative code of the day. A 
Catholic mind is our one bulwark against the tide of materialistic indif- 
ference. This resurgence will acknowledge only readings which are truly 
Catholic. It will not be content with the relative when it can have the 
absolute; with an emotional anesthesia when it can have the way, the truth, 
and the life; with the flickering uncertainty of a match, when it can have 
the unwavering brilliance of a torch. 
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THE RELIGION CLASS AND CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


REV. FERDINAND R. RICHARD, O.M.L, S.T.L. 
ST. CHARLES HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In this panel discussion on teaching Christian social living in the elemen- 
tary schools, we have already examined the basic principles that should per- 
meate the Catholic elementary course of study. Furthermore, we have pre- 
sented readings for the elementary pupils of our Catholic schools. We will 
now consider the religion class and Christian social living. 


What is the function of the religion class in guiding the growth of the 
pupils in Christian social living? What are the duties and obligations of the 
religion teacher in these matters? What have we to say about the pupils 
that are to be guided in Christlike social living? It is the purpose of this 
paper to give a brief, although inadequate, answer to these questions. 


RELIGION Is THE SOUL OF THE CURRICULUM 


In Christian social living, religion is paramount: When we say that reli- 
gion is the soul of the curriculum, we mean, as the late Monsignor George 
Johnson has so eloquently expressed it, that: “Religion is of the very warp 
and woof of life, and consequently it must be of the very warp and woof of 
education.’”". We mean what has been authoritatively stated by the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, in the encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth: 
“The mere fact that a school gives some religious instruction (often extremely 
stinted), does not bring it into accord with the rights of the Church and of 
the Christian family, or make it a fit place for Catholic students. To be 
this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organization of the 
school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, be regulated 
by the Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal supervision of the 
Church; so that religion may be in very truth the foundation and crown of 
the youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of school, not only the 
elementary, but the intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as 
well... . If this is wanting .. . little good can be expected from any kind 
of learning, and considerable harm will often be the consequence.’” 


And what do we mean by religion? In the Catholic Church, and in the 
Catholic school, religion stands for our faith; it stands for the word of God, 
for our well established philosophical and theological truths. It means, in 
the field of education, our Catholic philosophy, or rather, our Catholic wisdom 
in the ways of guiding our children and our youth in Christlike living at home, 
in the Church and in the community. 


QUALIFIED RELIGION TEACHERS 


One of the first requirements for a good religion class leading to true 
Christian social living is to have a qualified religion teacher in the class. It 
has, in certain circumstances, unfortunately been thought and said that one 
who could not teach, let us say, science, art or other similar subjects, could 
at least teach religion. He or she could, at least, be assigned to the teaching 


1Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, Vol I, p. 4. 
NCW edition, 1936, p. 30. 
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of the catechism. In other words, the more or less competent teacher would 
handle the soul of the curriculum! This teacher would lay in the minds and 
hearts of our children the very foundations of our whole system of educa- 
tion and of our Christian social living. 


With all due appreciation, admiration and gratitude for the splendid 
work that has been done in the past, we must say that the time has come 
for our teachers to qualify for both state and church. How many of our 
religion teachers have a Ph.D., an M.A. or even a B.A. in religion or theology? 
And yet that is the real place where one can effectively learn the true prin- 
ciples that enlighten, guide and control our growth in Christlike social living! 


I, therefore, say that the persons who step into the classrooms, as religion 
teachers, must be, as our Holy Father has said: “Good teachers . . 
thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the matter they have to teach; 
who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications required by their im- 
portant office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided to 
them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these are 
the children of predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart the 
true good of family and country.” 


CHRISTLIKE TEACHERS IN THE CLASSROOMS 


And what must the qualified religion teacher do in the classroom? She 
must first teach by “doing,” by the living example of her own life and conduct, 
Good example, good Christian social living example, has always brought about 
wonderful results. Such was Christ’s system of education: “Jesus did and 
taught” do we read in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts of the Apostles, 1:1). 
Whatever the religion teacher does in the classroom or before her pupils 
is noticed, analyzed and judged by them. They will learn her ideals more 
quickly than the lessons which she presents. If the teacher is just, patient, 
friendly, honest, or if she prays with sincere and true devotion, the pupils 
will be impressed by it and will be more easily led to the proper under- 
standing and practice of Christian social living. Likewise, if the teacher 
understands, loves and helps the home, the church and the community. If, 
therefore, the teacher is Christlike and socially minded in her life and con- 
duct, she will have a deep and lasting influence on the Christian social living 
of her pupils, of their parents and upon the society in which she so zealously 
gives herself for God and for country! 


WuHatT To TEACH 


If it is the duty and responsibility of the superintendents along with the 
supervisors of Catholic schools, under the authority and supervision of the 
bishops, to plan the curriculum and the courses of studies, it is likewise the 
obligation and responsibility of the teachers to follow them. Hence, the 
religion teacher should study, understand and follow the diocesan curriculum. 


%No one can prudently teach our Catholic faith and the following basic social principles, 
without a sound philosophical and theological foundation, particularly on the elementary level 
where additional problems have to be met. 

Basic principles: 1. The dependence of man upon God. 2. The individual dignity of every 
human person. 38. The social nature of man. 4. The sacredness and integrity of the family. 
5. The dignity of the worker and his work. 6. The material and spiritual interdependence of 
all men. 7. The obligation of all men to use the resources of the earth according to God’s plan. 
8. The obligation of men to share non-material goods with one another. 9. The obligations of 
justice and charity that exist among peoples and nations. 10. The unity of all men. 

Without a sound philosophical and theological foundation it would be difficult to reach and to 
apply properly to daily life the Christian object of education, namely: physical fitness, eco- 
nomic competency, social responsibility, cultural development, moral perfection. 

‘Christian Education of Youth, N.C.W.C. edition, p. 33. 
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Time does not permit the exposition of a full curriculum for growth in 
Christian social living, including a good and well correlated religion course, 
but I am sure that you are familiar with your own diocesan curriculum, or 
with the one drawn up by the Commission on American Citizenship, at the 
Catholic University of America.* 


In the teaching of religion, the accent must be placed on religion, on the 
content and on the living of our faith in everyday life, in the home, school, 
church, and community. We must not forget that Christ, whom we repre- 
sent in the classroom, sent the Apostles and ourselves to teach “all things” 
that He has taught us, which means all the truths that the Church obliges 
us to impart to its members, and not merely a certain number of truths that 
we have personally chosen for practical purposes. We are all convinced that 
religion is to be lived more than to be learned, but in the proper living of 
our faith we have things to believe, things to believe and practice, and we 
must neglect none of them. 


How To TEAcuH It 


To put it briefly, religion should be taught in the classroom as Christ 


“Himself would teach it, were He there to teach it. He would certainly love 


the pupils and have them feel that they are loved, respected, understood 
and assisted in their search for the true, the good and the beautiful. As 
He did, twenty centuries ago, Christ would today teach through the medium 
of everyday facts, comparisons, and examples. Much of His teaching would 
be illustrated by examples and stories taken from nature, from the home, 
the school, the Church and the community. He would insist on man’s rela- 
tionship with His heavenly Father, with the church, with his fellowmen and 
with the whole world about him. Christ would talk of the policeman, fireman, 
grocer, bus driver, mayor, soldier, president, etc., and He would thus present 
many principles and applications of true Christian social living. 


Christ, the light of the world, would certainly repeat: “Not they who say: 
Lord, Lord, but they who do the will of God” in the home, church and state, 
“will enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He would insist on Christian 
social living by having the children make acts of faith in their heavenly 
Father, by praying to Him in the school, in church, at home, everywhere. 
Christ would go places with the children and have them live their faith at 
all times and in every type of human and Christian situation. Christ would 
make them talk, He would have them do things, He would evaluate their 
Christian ideas, attitudes and conduct. Christ would instill in their minds 
and hearts clear and dynamic concepts on law, rights and duties, on authority 
and obedience. Christ would also weep over the dangers, enemies and evils 
that challenge the security, prosperity and very existence of our American 
democracy. Finally, He would instruct them to be better citizens precisely 
because they are better Catholics individually and socially. 


THE PUPIL AND CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


The pupil must be converted, doctrinally and practically. He must know 
His religion and he must learn to live it at all times. He must even live 
it while he is learning it: learning by doing. This should normally be the 
result of all his vital reactions and experiences while he is being guided 
through the curriculum as planned by the school, relying, as always, on the 


g Growth in Christian a Living, by the Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholte “Gniversity of America, 1944 
The Young —— Messenger also correlates Religion with Current Affairs, Citizenship, 
Readings, etc. Geo. A. Pflaum, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
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help of divine grace, and not overlooking the influences that come from the 
Church or from the community in which the child or youth lives. 


‘It is true that the teacher is there to help and guide the spiritual, physical, 
economic, social, cultural and moral growth of the pupil. But it remains 
that the pupil will not know nor live his religion if he does not learn it nor 
practice it. Acquired virtues, whether intellectual or moral, must be acquired 
by activity on the part of the pupil. Inasmuch as the pupil sees, judges, 
acts and reacts, he will develop knowledge, attitudes and habits in religion 
and in Christian social living. 


The activities and progress of the pupil must be evaluated by the ones 
responsible for his guidance in Christian social living. The religion teacher 
should observe the individual and collective reactions of her pupils. She 
should interview them once in a while, test them formally and informally, 
interview their parents, encourage group discussions, etc. She should see 
that the pupils are as active as possible in guiding their growth in Christian 
social living. 


CONCLUSION 
In concluding, my dear friends, may I leave in your minds and hearts the 
following statements: 
a. Religion is the soul of the curriculum for Christian social living. 


b. Our religion teachers must be Christlike teachers; they must be thor- 
oughly prepared, intellectually and morally for such a task. 

c. In the religion class, the accent must be on the knowledge and practice 
of our Catholic faith and life in the school, home, church, and community. 


d. The pupil must be active in the acquisition of knowledges, attitudes and 
habits in Christian social living. 
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TEACHING CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN THE UPPER GRADES 


THE RELIGION CLASS AND CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


REV. J. EDWIN STUARDI, PRINCIPAL 
PENSACOLA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


In the title of this paper there are two broad headings which have received 
much discussion and controversy in the history of Catholic education—the 
religion course and Christian social living. They have been attacked from 
the point of view of method and content, of teacher and pupil; and have 
been discussed by professors, by sociologists, by theologians and by educators. 
To treat either of them properly would require much more time than 
allotted, so I shall confine this paper to the single aspect of the religion class 
in the upper grades as a means. to train and develop the pupil for Christian 
social living. 

Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, in his encyclical On the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth sets forth the subject of Catholic education as the whole 
man, “. . . the subject of Christian education is man whole and entire, soul 
united to body in unity of nature, with all his faculties natural and super- 
natural, such as right reason and Revelation show him to be... .” More- 
over he points out the aim or end of Christian education in these words: 
“Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end 
for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true education 
which is not wholly directed to man’s last end. ...” This means that our 
religion course, as we know, is the very essence of our entire school program. 
It is the raison d’etre for our Catholic schools. However, as the same Holy 
Father points out, to accomplish this purpose and to fulfill the aim of Catholic 
education, the teaching of religion should permeate all the subjects in the 
curriculum and be the foundation for all extracurricular activities. Hence in 
all subjects, the virtues, such as honesty, sincerity, obedience, etc., which 
are taught in the religion class should be fostered and developed. Our 
teaching should give the student a knowledge of God that will move him to 
love God as the greatest good and produce in him a service to God that will 
merit him eternal happiness. 


Certainly we are concerned in our schools with the development of the 
student into the complete Catholic American. The late Monsignor George 
Johnson, Ph.D., stated that the aim of Catholic education is to: “Provide 
those experiences which, with the assistance of divine grace, are best calcu- 
lated to develop in the young the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that 
are demanded for Christlike living in our American democratic society.” 
This is our goal which can be reached only by following the admonition of 
Christ, the master-teacher, “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” This perfection can be had in the individual only when he is 
given the opportunity to train himself to be the perfect creature of the 
Creator; when he has developed a realization of his part as a man in the 
perfect plan of God for him in the Mystical Body. 


The religion class, if it is to be dynamic, must not only teach dogma and 
morals theoretically but must strive to form in the student a genuine Catholic 
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mind. Thus thinking with the Church and acting in accordance with her 
principles, the individual will leaven society with and through the principles 
of Christian social living. 


Christlike living in our present day America presents to our youth a 
challenge which will not go unanswered if the proper motives are set before 
them. This can best be done by linking his daily living with the life and 
teachings of Christ. Take for instance, our Divine Lord’s words: “As long 
as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it unto me.” Let 
the students once grasp the meaning of this statement and apply it to the 
daily problems of home, gang, school, parish and community and they will 
develop a sense of doing things, looking at things and feeling about things 
as Christ did. This Christian attitude toward one another will necessarily 
result in Christlike charity and forbearance, and will widen out to embrace 
the downtrodden, the poor, the least attractive of God’s children. And this 
is Christian social living at its best. One student who had learned to love 
and serve Christ in others found no difficulty in the race problem. She, in 
the deep South, after winning her parents to the Christlike attitude, made 
friends with Negro girls of her own age who were attending their own 
Catholic school, lunched with them when the opportunity offered, shared 
problems and solutions and attended their school entertainments. For this 
student and the others in her group the race problem ceased to exist. 


In the upper grades there are also vast opportunities to bring Christ into 
the lives of the students as a personal friend. Here the personal interest 
of Christ in the individual, shown clearly in that scene delineated for us by 
St. Matthew (19/13-15) where Christ blessed the children, or in his cure 
of Jairus’ daughter, or in His friendly greeting of Zacchaeus or Nathaniel, 
can be brought home to youth. These and many others found in Holy 
Scripture prepare the way for the intimacy of daily Holy Communion and 
the abiding presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. When students 
have learned to turn to the tabernacle they have found the secret of Christian 
social living. 

There are so many phases of our Divine Lord’s life, personality, and char- 
acter that challenge youth to imitation. Hence the Christian teacher’s diffi- 
culty is not lack of material, but rather the making of a wise choice of that 
best suited to the needs of her class. If she finds in her students an absorp- 
tion with self and consequent vanity and selfishness, then the human per- 
sonality of Christ will be the antidote. If she is striving to aid in the develop- 
ment of character, then His self-control, His courage, His manliness will 
give the needed inspiration. Again if idealistic youth is seeking a hero, 
Christ the leader will be the magnet. that will draw their hearts. Christ the 
student, the son, the workman, the doctor, the author, the teacher, the social 
worker, the priest—whatever the dream hidden in the heart of a child, the 
understanding teacher finds the ideal in the life and character of the God- 
man, and gives that to her students not only in the formal teaching of 
religion but in every class, sometimes directly, more often indirectly. 


The religion class, however, should be the fusion of all areas of instruction 
relating to the social living of the pupil. This will be effected through the 
practical application of the fundamental principles of Catholic philosophy, 
theology and liturgy. This fusion will result in the development of the full 
Catholic—one actively engaged in making the teachings of Christ live in 
his daily contacts with his fellowmen. The gospel account of our Lord’s 
life must be so presented that it will live as a challenge to the pupil to 
become an imitator of Christ. For we must bear in mind our responsibility 
as Christian teachers to train the youth who is to live a Christian social 
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life to develop his will to follow the footsteps of the Boy of Nazareth—the 
way, the truth and the life—as he struggles to acquire knowledge both 
human and divine; to accompany the Man of Galilee in his journeys as he 
taught and lived his own social principles; to have such a consuming desire 
for the possession of eternal happiness that he walks willingly to Calvary 
with Christ the Saviour, drawing from the sacrifice of the cross the strength 
to give undying testimony to his love for God—the consummation of CHRIS- 


TIAN SOCIAL LIVING. 











CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 


H. C. McGINNIS, Ph.D., DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The student in the upper elementary grades has arrived at the point 
where he must begin to recognize and to practice the Christian social apos- 
tolate. However, if he is to recognize and practice this apostolate properly, 
he must be furnished with the beginning foundations for the sincere con- 
viction that the Christian life comprises both spiritual and social activities 
which are to each other as two sides of an identical coin. He must be taught 
that the two great commandments are mutually interdependent, so closely 
intertwined that they resemble two aspects of one great commandment. 


The upper grade student should begin to appreciate Christianity as a uni- 
fying and vitalizing force. He should be taught rudimentary perceptions 
of Christianity as society’s most dynamic force in the well-ordering and 
promotion of a proper civil order. He must learn that true democracy— 
the democracy which is a philosophy of life, and not something restricted to 
merely certain mechanics of government and citizenship—was born in the 
Cave of Bethlehem. Christian democracy is true democracy. It is that 
philosophy of the civil order which proclaims man’s natural dignity to be 
not something dependent upon government concession, the whims of man, or 
free contract among men, but a dignity which is inherent because man is the 
son of God, created in the image of his Creator. Hence Christian democracy 
is a moral thing and, being moral, is a part of the religious concept of 
society. It is for this reason that we find one of the two great command- 
ments concerned with man’s attitude toward his fellowmen. It is for this 
reason that seven of the Ten Commandments concern man’s social behavior. 


Our Lord’s concern in Christian social living may be easily seen from the 
fact that practically one-half of His recorded utterances deal with the social 
attitudes to be practiced by the Christian. Our Lord uttered His social mes- 
sages with dynamic force and vigor. He commanded the Christian to literally 
hunger and thirst after justice. The Beatitudes proclaim the strongest pos- 
sible social injunctions, and conclude by promising to those who are per- 
secuted for justice’s sake that theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. When He 
depicted the Last Great Judgment, the judgment of the nations, Our Lord 
chose the social man for His example. As Our Lord sketched the picture of 
this final judgment, He made it clear that Christian social living is an 
utterly mandatory part of the Christian life. 


In the Our Father we find the spiritual and social man combining to 
petition God. As we seek spiritual union with our Creator through prayer, 
we approach the heavenly throne wearing our social habit. We pray as 
members of a corporate society, not as individuals. We begin “Our Father,” 
not “My Father,” as we pray for our daily bread and that our sins be for- 
given. We can not utter the one prayer which Our Lord has given us 
except as members of ‘a social body. 


The upper grade student must begin to perceive that he lives a dual 
citizenship at the same time. Since man is composed of body and soul, the 
Creator has established two kingdoms, one the spiritual kingdom in which 
man’s soul dwells, and the other the civil kingdom in which man’s physical 
being dwells. Hence man is a citizen of both the spiritual and civil king- 
doms, with God-commanded obligations to each. 
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The dual nature of the Christian’s obligations may be seen from the two 
great commandments, the first of which commands that man love, worship, 
and adore his Creator, while the second commands that he love his neighbor 
as himself. This love of neighbor is manifested in a true brotherly concern 
for the well-being of others. This concern is implemented by the practice of 
justice. Hence we find Our Lord giving the two mandatory essentials of 
the complete Christian life when He commands that we seek the kingdom 
of God and His justice. 


Justice means giving every man his due, and what is due a man is de- 
termined by his natural rights. Hence we find that the activation of justice 
requires special attitudes of brotherhood, a sense of moral obligation in 
community affairs, and intelligent and well trained behavior in human 
relations. The practice of justice requires character training, a sense of 
common rights and duties, sound respect for proper authority, and well 
engraved habits of self-discipline. It requires more than a mere tolerance 
of racial and other differences; it must recognize fully the essential spiritual 
equality of all persons. 


The upper grade child must receive his beginning lessons in the origin, 
nature, and purposes of the civil order. He must perceive the family as 
society’s basic unit and the community as a family of families. He must 
begin to perceive the nation as a family of national proportions, and the 
world population as the great human family under the Fatherhood of God. 
At this stage of training the conviction must be inculcated that, as the 
family goes, so goes the community; and that proper attitudes and activities 
in the life of the community are those of life in the family, except that they 
hold a less immediate and personal application. 


In these grades the pupil should receive his primary training in the proper 
origin of civil authority and of the moral obligations which accompany its 
exercise. He must begin to realize that obedience to civil authority properly 
constituted and morally operated constitutes obedience to God. He must be 
taught the high idealism which should motivate the Christian citizen, since 
God is the author of the civil order as well as of the spiritual order, a fact 
which obligates the Christian citizen to be morally obligated and in con- 
science bound to strive to bring to reality that portion of our daily prayer 
which asks that God’s kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven. 


The teacher of Christian social living will secure an excellent background 
from an understanding of the truths and basic principles underlying the 
encyclicals on the civil order uttered by Pope Leo XIII. The encyclicals On 
the Civil Order, The Christian Constitution of States, and The Chief Duties 
of Christians as Citizens furnish the basic outline necessary to a teaching 
of the growth and nature, together with the objectives, of the civil order. 
The encyclical on The Chief Duties of the Christian Citizen affords the neces- 
sary pattern of behavior of the Christian citizen in community affairs. The 
encyclical Human -Liberty defines true liberty as opposed to license and con- 
sequently outlines the moral restrictions which must govern the so-called 
freedoms, such as freedom of press, freedom of speech, freedom of teaching 
and freedom of choice. The encyclical On the Evils of Society sets forth 
the evils and vicious trends in modern society against which the Christian 
citizen must battle. While admittedly these encyclicals can not be used as 
classroom texts for elementary students, the Christian social philosophy enun- 
ciated in them may be watered down by the teacher to the proper absorption 
level. 

However, at this level of education, the presentation of Christian social 
philosophy is not enough. The presentation of the principles of behavior 
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involved must be accompanied by proper habituation. In the training of 
habit, the student must be impressed that discipline, if it is not to be the 
result of external compulsion, must be self-discipline; and that self-discipline 
depends upon the sense of the obligation and of moral “oughtness” which the 
Christian owes to his Creator. It is self-discipline which produces the vir- 
tues of patience, orderly discussion, and peaceful procedure which should 
characterize Christian activity in human relations. Christian homes and 
Christian schools must combine in persistent efforts to produce the self- 
disciplined Christian citizen. 


Since the Christian home is the cradle of all Christian education, the upper 
grade teacher must seek the active cooperation of parents in the training 
of the Christian citizen, just as much as properly concerned Christian par- 
ents must seek the cooperation of the teacher. The training for all Chris- 
tian social living begins properly in the home. Since the home is the basic 
unit of the social order, proper home training may be truly classified as 
primary social training. In the Christian home are learned the foundations 
of all proper human relations. Through practical everyday actions are 
learned lessons of respect for others, sound ideas of spiritual and moral 
values applied to concrete problems and, extremely important, the spirit of 
social harmony. 


In the life of the family the young Christian citizen contacts in immediate 
form the situations and relationships which will later demand his decision 
in community affairs. The teacher’s contribution to the proper home pattern 
as a social unit may be made by idealizing the attitudes which must prevail 
in all family relationships. 


These ideals may then be projected into proper community behavior, 
through class or extracurricular activities supervised by the teacher. Various 
activities in which community structural and operational patterns are em- 
phasized may be conducted, with the main burden of the teacher to see that 
the students involved become trained in habits of coordinating with one 
another unselfishly and through the practice of the Christian virtues of 
patience, prudence, orderly procedure, charity, tolerance, and brotherhood. 


In these activities, students must be taught to operate as a social organism, 
not as modern individualists who, in reality, produce nothing more than a 
polite form of social anarchy. The participants must be taught St. Augus- 
tine’s formula: “In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity.” The truth that God’s world must be run by God’s rules applies to 
man’s social life as well as to his spiritual life. 
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CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P., M.A., ST. GILES CONVENT 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


It is the privilege of the parent, who has been commissioned by God, and 
likewise the kindergarten teacher, delegated by the parent, to guide the 
first educational steps of the young child. It is a privilege because they are 
fortunate to get the child when he is untainted by the prejudices and dis- 
illusionments which in later years so warp personality. 


I believe Francis Thompson must have had the child “before six” in mind 
when he wrote, “Know you what it is to be a child? It is something very 
different from the man of today. It is to have a spirit yet streaming from 
the waters of baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to 
believe in belief; it is to be so little that elves can reach to whisper in your 
ear; it is to turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into horses, lowliness into 
loftiness and nothing into everything, for each child has his fairy godmother 
in its soul; it is to live in a nutshell and to count yourself the king of infinite 
space; itis... 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And heaven in a flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour; 


it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence of life, nor petition it to 
be commuted unto death.” 


In this Francis Thompson has summed up the beauty and simplicity of a 
child of God, fresh from the waters of baptism, not as yet hampered by 
undesirable attitudes, not as yet able to appreciate anything but the child 
world in which he lives. 


Attitudes and appreciations are developed very early in life. “Give me 
a child until the age of six, and you can have him the remainder of his life,” 
so many educators insist. It has been said that children’s attitudes are 
formed between the ages of birth and six years; they jell from six to twelve 
years and solidify between twelve and eighteen. Thus we cannot postpone 
until adolescence, but must begin at an early age, in the pre-school years 
our efforts toward developing the proper attitudes and appreciations in our 
little ones. 


The parents by nature hold the primary right to educate their children, and 
are a potent influence in the lives of their offspring, in transmitting attitudes 
and appreciations which form the bulwark to Christian social living. The 
attitudes of our children toward life in an American democracy begin in 
the home. Parents in our day, however, have found an able auxiliary in 
the assistance of a Catholic school with the religious sisterhoods to help 
guide their little ones. These can in no way substitute for a good home, 
but they can be a valuable aid to the parents in establishing the proper 
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attitudes and appreciations so necessary to a happy childhood filled with 
the desire to make every effort a progression in the way of eternal values. 


Cardinal Spaulding once said, “God has given us a heart to be formed to 
virtue as well as a head to be enlightened.” This should be the guiding 
thought of every kindergarten teacher as she guides each little child entrusted 
to her care. The period of growth beginning at the age of five is a time 
of blossoming. The child is arriving at the age of reason and is beginning 
to establish life habits. He is coming into the use of his full powers—the 
heart, the intellect, and the will. Through the intellect we must help the 
child to know his Master and His works of love. Through the heart we 
must guide him to return the love so apparent in all God’s works. And 
lastly through the will we must lead him to desire the greatest of all goods 
and to strive earnestly to secure it, calling for God’s help in the struggle to 
attain it. 


Since much of the future life of the child depends upon the attitudes and 
appreciations developed in early life, a wise parent, and likewise a wise 
kindergarten teacher will begin early to train the child to acquire those habits 
and attitudes which will contribute to individual and social well-being. In 
the pre-school years our education should endeavor to inculcate in the child 
the correct attitude that should be acquired toward God, the Church, his 
fellowmen, and himself. A little child enters the kindergarten from the 
“Kingdom of Home” where he is supreme, to the “Democracy of School” 
where he is but one of a group. His attitude is one of egotism. The whole 
world belongs to him. Everything in the kindergarten is his. This attitude 
is soon changed when he comes to realize that others in the group have 
rights, too. His attitude of sharing becomes associated with a gratitude not 
easily developed in a selfish, unsocial, egotistical child. His little “Thank 
you, Billy,’”’ when another child is willing to relinquish a toy in his favor 
shows his willingness to submit. Outcomes of this grateful attitude will be 
displayed in his gratitude toward the family, his playmates and those who 
have assisted him in any way. Likewise, with careful direction, the teacher 
will tactfully guide this gratitude toward a spiritual attitude of gratitude 
toward God, often culminating in a “Thank You, God” whispered to their 
Heavenly King for those who have shown a kindness. 


If a child shows interest in his environment, and most naturally he will, 
is eager to acquire new information, and can do independent thinking, he 
has a proper intellectual attitude that will stimulate intellectual development. 
Every good kindergarten is a little democracy ... fair play, cooperation, 
awaiting one’s turn, kindness, appreciation and reverence are apparent to 
the casual visitor. The children help make their own rules and keep them. 
They clearly understand that the rights of others have to be considered as 
well as their own. Experiences are closely allied to attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. In order to form a right attitude the child must have had experience 
in listening, observing, expressing, reflecting, and thinking. A kindergarten 
teacher, alert to the shortcomings of her group, is ever eager to give these 
experiences to her little ones. 


The purpose of education is far more embracing than the tool subjects. 
A teacher whose main purpose is to teach the tool subjects is far from 
attaining the goal of education. We must above all teach children how to 
live with other people. No child has come into this world already socially 
adjusted. No child is born polite, obedient, cooperative, self-controlled or 
considerate of others. These social qualities are developed through well 
directed activities. 
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What an opportunity then has the kindergarten teacher to foster proper 
attitudes and appreciations when her little ones come to her untainted by 
antagonism toward their brothers in Christ. Little children have no fixed 
prejudices. These when they exist are brought about through aping their 
elders, not necessarily a parent, but grown-ups in general, perhaps even a 
teacher. I recall recently visiting a home when my conclusion “that little 
children have no fixed prejudices” was strikingly carried out. Young chil- 
dren do not note the color of the skin, the slant of the eye, or the strangeness 
of speech. They are concerned primarily with personality and the affection 
born toward one who is loved and revered, regardless of race, nationality 
or social status. When I entered the house, a very lovely colored girl who 
was caring for the children in the absence of the mother answered the door. 
As I entered, the baby, a child of about two, set up a series of yells which 
almost rocked the foundation, running toward the colored girl who fondled 
her and soothed her sobs. This child had seen me many times, but still had 
more confidence (in the absence of her mother) in Clemie Lee, despite the 
color of her complexion. 


At the kindergarten level the child is still young enough to have such 
prejudices, if they exist, erased. Just recently, while studying the March 
issue of Little Mine Magazine for the pre-school child with my children, we 
were talking about the page that has to do with “All of God’s Children.” 
When we finished defining the different races shown, colored, Oriental and 
Caucasian, we stopped for an interval. I asked, “Which of these children 
does God love the most?” All agreed that God loved all of the children 
equally because they were all his creatures. One little boy, however, insisted 
that God loved the white children best, because the others were all bad. 
After relating how each of the various races helped us, and how there were 
bad people in every race, we finally convinced Johnny that “there is so much 
good in the worst of us, and so much bad in the best of us, that it ill behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of us.” 

The kindergarten curriculum makes provision for fruitful living in the 
classroom, the neighborhood, the economic group, the nation and the world, 
and aims to develop in the little child an adequate understanding of inter- 
national relationships. 

The primary, intermediate and upper grade teachers have a wealth of 
material to aid them in their education for international understanding. 
The Faith and Freedom Readers, the many books on social studies, library 
books, The Little Messenger, The Junior Catholic Messenger, The Young 
Catholic Messenger, together with the Mines I, II, and III, Hi! Magazine, 
Catholic Boy and Catholic Miss, do a splendid job of fostering noble attitudes 
of tolerance and understanding, of generosity, of kindness, of patience, of 
courtesy, and of trust toward all people. This is the very essence of Catholic 
education. 

But the kindergarten teacher until recently had to depend upon her own 
ingenuity in relating stories, to bring about such understanding in her little 
ones. The Little Mine Magazine for the pre-school child has done much 
to help the parent in the home and the kindergarten teacher in the school 
to instill into the hearts of their children respect and love for all God’s 
children, and the social contribution of man regardless of faith, social status, 
nationality, race or color. Looking over the copies of the past year, I note 
that, in six out of ten issues, some mention is made of education for inter- 
national understanding. 

Let the parent or kindergarten teacher, then, try to exert an influence that 
will extend to the child’s living so that he will ultimately learn that each 
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of his fellowmen has a God-given dignity and destiny with God-given rights 
and duties. When they have thus labored assiduously to develop and foster 
these right attitudes and appreciations in their precious blossoms, they may 
sing within their souls this song of gratitude to God: 


THANKS BE TO GOD... for the souls and bodies of those little chil- 
dren who come tripping lightly to us, wearing their hearts on their 
sleeves once they have discovered us as a friend. 


‘THANKS BE TO GOD ... for their appreciation of this wonderful world 
-which God has created for all of us regardless of race, creed, na- 
tionality or social status. 


THANKS BE TO GOD ... that we can develop right attitudes toward 
all ly children erasing the prejudice that so often warps per- 
sonality. 


THANKS BE TO GOD... we are parents of children who are trained 
from their earliest years to love their neighbor as they do them- 
selves for the love of God. 


THANKS BE TO GOD... we are teachers and dispensers of truth; 
teachers who lead little children along the paths of a rich and 
beautiful life; teachers whose dynamic interest in.life changes a 
prosaic world into an interesting wonder world; teachers who love 
children and foster such love in the hearts of their children for all 
brothers and sisters in Christ; teachers whose interest, love and 
patience lead children to the source of all love, all goodness, and 
all beauty. 


And lastly, 
THANKS BE TO GOD ... for GOD without whose grace and power our 
endeavors to develop ‘right attitudes and appreciations, and to train 


our children for international understanding would be a task too 
heavy to fathom. 
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DIAGNOSING CAUSES OF PREJUDICES OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY ITA, G.N.S.H., PRINCIPAL 
CHRIST THE KING SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


From the etymology of the word, we learn that prejudices are formed 
before the information on which they should be based has reached the mind. 
Preconceived judgment, the dictionary tells us; unreasonable predilection for 
or against a person, thing, or group. 

Pre-school children are free from prejudices; we find them forming in 
the child, as critical problems press in upon him while he endeavors to adjust 
himself to mature environment. Even then, as a child, his prejudices are 
largely borrowed from his parents or adult friends; they spring from emo- 
tional roots usually, constituting the emotional residue of his own personal 
experiences and various items of information. Because they are associated 
with emotions, prejudices are generally formed unconsciously; hence they 
frequently show a total lack of logical foundation and are slow to disappear 
even when information proves them false. Coercive attempts to reshape 
attitudes only deepen them as we all know, though attempts strongly emo- 
tional succeed better than calm appeals to reason. Even successful influences, 
unless continued, often allow attitudes to regress to their initial status. 


As we have said, intelligence is not a marked factor in the formation of 
prejudices; both high and low intelligences have them, though the former 
conceals them more adroitly. The world we live in these days is so complex, 
so woven of conflicting strands, that one who might, in simpler environment, 
be freer from such attitudes, feels a necessity to respond to the pressure 
of the groups with whom he lives, that he may live successfully even though 
not nobly. A study of rural districts reveals the fact that farmers often 
look with contempt on those who do not work with their hands; their urban 
brothers are wont to look with equal contempt on those who do. Inter-group 
prejudices often strengthen the individual’s identification with the group 
to which he aspires or to which he already belongs. Frequently one who is 
not logically convincéd of the justice of the prejudice will yield his better 
judgment for some temporary gain. 


The rebellious attitude toward authority, met with so often in the class- 
room and the cause of bitter tragedies in the late war, is formed in the home 
too often. Very generally children are granted freedom from the cradle; 
parents’ criticism of the teacher accentuates the attitude in school days. 
Sometimes such prejudice in the classroom springs from an impulse toward 
becoming an independent personality or is merely an effort to attract atten- 
tion. Such prejudices are surely a final result of the formation of personality 
throughout the years. They may be the result of ill treatment by one in 
authority, and, when sprung from conflicts, prejudices are intense and endur- 
ing. Strong attitudes begun early in life are redirected only under unusual 
conditions, such as the influence of a master-mind commanding the ardent 
admiration of the prejudiced one. 


We have mentioned conflicts; never was an age more full of them. In 
highly intelligent persons, more alert to rivalries and frustrations, they 
abound. Yet it is ever the belief of humanity that creative work demands 
conflicts to stimulate the creator. The history of great writers and artists 
proves that point. In the schoolroom, it is therefore an essential part of 
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education to guide youth to meet frustrations without recrimination or 
defeatism, but to be stimulated thereby to greater efforts. Life holds an 
abundance of frustrations, of conflicts; youth had best be taught to meet 
and overcome them. 


Prejudices, we find, fall into four large classes; religious, racial, national, 
economic. 


The prejudice that our own religion has met with down through the 
ages should make all of us catholic in the sense spelt with a small letter. 
Yet we do not always prove ourselves deserving of that fine word. Anti- 
Semitism, fostered by Hitler who boasted he would make it the spearhead 
of his attack on the world, sometimes finds a home in our hearts. Pogroms 
are as old as the Pharaohs; why should the disease poison America? We 
know that, especially in some quarters, it is all but a plague condition, it is 
so violent. The old diagnosis arises—is not the prejudice based on our attempt 
to maintain our own economic prestige against this ‘forceful minority who, 
from the time of old Rome to Disraeli in Victorian days have managed to 
seize financial leadership so often? They blame us, saying the Christian 
guilds of the Middle Ages closed all avenues of livelihood to the Jews save 
banking. The danger signal too often is not the cross but the dollar sign. 


We claim they “take over’ when successful; so do the Gentiles. It is the 
cry against the French in Canada. Would the solution be to rival and 
outwit them in the race? Lewis Browne writing in the Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Spring, 1939, states: “Here in America we Jews are dispropor- 
tionately active in the motion picture industry. But in the same way, the 
Basques in this country are disproportionately active in sheep herding, the 
Italians dominate in wine making, the Germans in brewing, the Armenians 
in rug dealing, the Greeks in the restaurant business. Is there anything 
wicked in that?” 


Perhaps the One Who starred a Samaritan and not a Galilean in His 
immortal tale offers us the true psychological approach to prejudices. Yet 
that does not preclude intelligent, and keenly intelligent watchfulness. Graver 
danger by far than the menace in the economic world lies in the educational 
field. The infiltration of Jewish teachers with strong communist indoctrina- 
tion into the public school system, notably in New York, threatens our 
civilization in the very spot that should be a citadel. Here our attitude is 
not against the Jewish religion. Hardly! We know too well the source of 
our divine religion. But the modern Jews are not in large measure children 
of Abraham; countless millions, according to Lewis Browne, have virtually 
abandoned Judaism. Far too often in our days, they are the children of 
Karl Marx and are indoctrinating our youth in turn through teacher, text- 
book, and even student-apostles. The battle against this type of Jew is 
not a prejudice in action; it is Americanism rising to face impending peril 
threatening our nation. 


In touching on the racial question, naturally the problem of the Negro 
looms largest in the East, though parallel conditions arising from the yellow 
race involve the West. Let us, from the very beginning consider the Negro 
problem as it exists in the North. That the South should have strong 
prejudices on both sides, white and colored, is but a natural result of our 
national sin of slavery, by no means wholly atoned for by the horrors of 
the Civil War. That the South should have deep and intense prejudices, 
“soul-breaking problems,” we grant as reasonable but that the North should 
cherish the attitude which we Catholics struggle against is hard to under- 
stand. Young Negro children frequently play with white children on the 
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basis of equality. During the adolescent period, however, the Negro child 
frequently becomes aware that he is accepted only under certain conditions 
and not under others. On the side of the Negro, prejudices arise from the 
fear of being thought inferior or being regarded as a servant. The necessity 
to fight for justice impels him frequently to offer violence where justice 
on the part of the white man would have prevented the outbreak. The 
only diagnosis that offers itself for the anti-Negro prejudice in the North 
is the age-old dictum of Tacitus, “We hate the man we injure,” as he wrote in 
his Agricola centuries ago. The North was deep in the national sin and the 
Negro reminds us of our guilt. 


The City-Wide Citizens Committee on Harlem, composed of outstanding 
Negroes of education and culture, issued a report in 1943 which was forth- 
right. It admitted that five times as many Negro juvenile delinquents are 
arraigned in children’s courts as white juvenile delinquents. The report, 
however, goes on trenchantly to state that the “appalling difference in 
opportunity and tolerable living conditions between white and black .. . 
the old school buildings given the Negro, the lack of physical facilities for 
recreation, of adequate sanitation, and the prevailing crowding are to blame, 
not the innate depravity of the colored people.” Is that consonant with our 
inalienable rights? We repeat, colored and white children play happily 
together until mature minds and their prejudices interfere and warp the 
child-mind. And we style that maturation! 


The third source of prejudices, as we have mentioned above, springs from 
love of our land. Conflicts that arise from yielding religious patterns, cul- 
tural patterns, national patterns; conflicts that tear at things dear to our 
hearts; even food cooked according to the patterns of other nations can be 
a source of prejudice. Families moving from the Old World to the New feel 
this stirring of prejudices; the younger members are quick to disguise the 
antagonism in order to secure business or social security in the new land; 
but the prejudice remains nor is it limited to the newcomers; they usually 
find a cold welcome indeed and tend to preserve their national unity as far 
as possible. Often antagonism between children and parents results as the 
two groups view the matters either from the standpoint of loyalty to the 
old or expediency among the new. The old religion so often is laid aside 
by the young as they try to soften the attitudes of the neighbors and grant 
themselves a chance to advance materially or socially. The national lines 
of demarcation too often prevail in the classroom. Even here we find propa- 
ganda in action, youthful though it is, producing collective attitudes; and 
once again we find that information with its rational appeal is far less 
effective than appeals based on the emotional. Here the defense attitude 
develops into persistent criticism of others as a temporary solution of an 
inferiority complex, to many persons a satisfactory defense against being 
criticized. 

By no means last or least in our diagnosis of causes of prejudices is the 
economic. Stewart Chase in The Nemesis of American Business pointedly 
says: “From the cultural mulch in which we are reared, compounded of 
parents, church, school, folkways, literature, our personalities are formed 
Two-cars-per-family, college-for-all-the-children, annual models in furniture 
country club memberships, all must be attained to avoid social disapproba- 
tion. In this compound-pressure pump, the wayfaring man finds it almost 
impossible to be true to his innermost nature. Initiation, concentration, 
straight thinking, evaporate.” The masses degenerate into struggling “yes- 
men,” prejudiced bitterly against fellowmen. The home is impregnated with 
the poison; the child absorbs it; the “haves” and the “have-nots” are dif- 
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ferentiated sharply. The pioneer of old, secure in his self-dependence for the 
essentials of life, could be a man free from the pressure Americans live 
under today; though frequently narrow in his views, at least he was eco- 
nomically free to be a man, not a rubber stamp. 


Pressure of modern competition, pressure of higher—not better—standards 
of living, have engendered in the modern world also a prejudice against 
sturdy work in which they can take pride. It passes from father to son, 
and how our schools reflect it! Our co-curricular activities too often move 
the center of interest from the schoolroom to the hockey field or the football 
gridiron. The schools have betrayed education and substituted training of 
the muscles, good in itself but second in importance, for training of the mind 
Not the winner of a debate but the lad who makes a touchdown gets the 
applause. 


To summarize our diagnosis: the stream of prejudices of our children in 
the schools springs from four sources: religion, race, nation, and economic 
security. Its channels are the minds of adults through which it flows to poison 
the yet unpolluted minds of children. 
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PROPER APPROACHES AND AIDS TO THE TEACHER IN DEVELOPING 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES OPPOSED TO COMMON PREJUDICES 


SISTER M. PETRINE, S.S.N.D., ARCHDIOCESAN SUPERVISOR 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The story is told of a traveler who took a trip on the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Transit System. Not being familiar with the names of the various 
stations along the way—about a half dozen in number—he asked the man 
next to him the name of the place at which they were then stopping. “I’m 
sorry; I can’t tell you,” the stranger replied. “I’ve been riding this line 
for fifteen years and I know only two stops—where I get on and where I 
get off.” 


There are many people who limit their horizons, as did this man, to two 
stops—their origin and their destiny, without a thought about the stations 
along the way, crowded with fellow human beings hungrily searching for 
God and for a kindly glance from their fellowmen. Is it possible that some 
of us are so intent upon our own supernatural life that we fail to see the 
vast opportunities lying dormant before us within the very confines of 
our classrooms? And is that area as circumscribed as we at first imagine? 
Is it not true that when we reach the heart of the child we touch also the 
lives of his parents, his family, and of all with whom he associates? We 
do even more. We reach into the distant future, influencing through this 
child his children and his children’s children. The far-reaching effects of a 
zealous teacher’s influence are certainly beyond her fondest hopes and 
dreams. 


Father James Keller’s slogan, “You can change the world,’ addressed to 
all without exception, has a particular significance for the teacher, who, day 
after day, is confronted with many situations which she can use as a means 
of teaching Christian social principles. She should plan carefully activities 
wherein students find opportunities to practice virtuous acts, for there is 
but one way to learn virtue, and that is by doing. St. Thomas Aquinas was 
far ahead of the “progressivists’”’ when he described learning as an “immanent 
activity” achieved by the child’s own doing. The teacher, however, cannot 
align herself with what we might term the “Weller school” of learning by 
activity. The senior Mr. Weller in Pickwick Papers, as you will remember, 
was an educator—after a fashion. “I took a great deal o’ pains with. his 
eddication, sir,” the old gentleman explained concerning his delectable son 
Sam; “let him run in the streets when he was wery young, and shift for 
hisself.”” Something might be said in favor of the Weller plan, of course, 
in that there was activity on the part of the child; and it worked out tolerably 
well in the case of young Sammie, but then Sammie, as even his father 
would admit, was rather an extraordinary child. Yet, even extraordinary 
children, Sammie included, have need of instructions in basic knowledge, and 
of guided opportunities to put this knowledge into practice, since attitudes 
and habits are learned by practice, and education that does not affect 
behavior is incomplete and of little significance. 

Undoubtedly the problem which requires the most serious consideration 
today is that of prejudice. Who of us has not frequently met this hydra- 
headed monster, which rears its ugly head, now in the form of race hatred, 
again as religious bigotry or antagonism because of nationality, economic 
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status, etc.? In some parts of the country it is the Mexican who is dis- 
criminated against; in others, the Japanese or Chinese is looked upon with 
disdain; then there is the Indian, who is relegated to his reservation, and 
who of us hasn’t at some time or other been the object of ridicule or con- 
tempt because of his religion? There is danger, too, among ourselves, that 
we do not recognize anti-religious prejudices in our own children, and 
while we feel that anti-Protestant and anti-Semitic antagonisms might not 
be as prevalent in our own milieu as they are in other parts of the world, 
there are evidences, nevertheless, that they do exist among our pupils. A 
case in point is that of children who call names or otherwise rudely disturb 
services while passing a Protestant church or Jewish temple or synagogue. 
There is no doubt that these prejudices are present in older people. There 
may be historical reasons for these, but, nevertheless, when they become 
an obsession with us, we can commit the same sin we deprecate in others. 
As Shakespeare says: 


Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilst like a puff’d and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own read. 


Displaced persons who have recently come to America as to a place of 
refuge and a haven of peace, have, because of their nationality, also come 
in for their share of persecution. Not long ago a man said to me: “Soon 
this country will be overrun by niggers and foreigners.” He forgot to men- 
tion that he is removed by only one generation from being a foreigner himself! 


However, none of these antagonisms is comparable in our country to the 
prejudice against the Negro, which problem has been called the “foremost 
dilemma of the American people.” Segregated because of the pigmentation 
of his skin from those who hold themselves superior, not because of virtue 
or attainment, but because of the mere accident of having been born of 
white parents, he, the Negro, is denied opportunities which are justly his 
due by virtue of his having been created by God as a human being, com- 
posed of body and soul, and made to the image and likeness of God. Nor 
is cognizance taken, except in fourth of July oratory, of the philosophy of 
our Founding Fathers, set forth in the Declaration of Independence in the 
words: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Contrary to some opinions, segregation is not confined to the South. There 
are towns in the Middle West, which, to all intents and purposes, legislate 
the Negro out of existence, for they forbid by statute his presence within 
their sacred precincts after sundown, and these towns boast of a predom- 
inantly Catholic population! ‘Whatever you do to the least of these, my 
brethren, you do unto Me!” 


Now prejudice in all its forms, including segregation, is a fact which we 
must face. Just because it is a fact is no reason why it should remain such. 
Even if we can do nothing about segregation immediately, we can do some- 
thing about changing the attitudes of people here and now. We need to 
make our children, the citizens of tomorrow, aware in our religion classes, 
in the social studies classes, through literature and discussions, of the dig- 
nity of every human being without distinction as to color, race, or nationality, 
since all men are made to the image and likeness of God. We need to make 
them aware of the unity of all men; of the dependence of all men upon 
God; of the dignity of the worker and his work; of the material and spiritual 
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interdependence of all men derived from the social nature of man; of the 
obligation of all men to use the resources of the earth according to God’s 
plan, and share them with justice; and of the obligation to share non- 
material goods with one another through education, social, cultural, as well 
as religious activities. 


Mission study and mission activities serve many praiseworthy ends, not the 
least of which are the effective breaking down of prejudices and the build- 
ing up of wholesome attitudes that will carry over in concrete situations in 
the personal experiences of the children. That this is true, even in the 
primary grades, has come home to me through a number of experiences, 
one of which I might tell here. As principal of a school in a midwestern town 
I was confronted with the problem of enrolling two colored children who had 
moved into the parish. Frankly, I was worried about the reaction of the 
students and of their parents, but was not prepared for what actually hap- 
pened. After questioning the boys and girls of the first grade about their 
prayers and work for the missions, the pagan babies they had ransomed, 
etc., I asked them whether they’d like to have a little “mission boy” with them 
in class. They were delighted. No, the color didn’t matter at all. At this 
point Jimmy was introduced and heartily accepted as a member of the 
class. Lois Mae was equally well received in the third grade. The faculty 
was amazed to see the wholesome lack of discrimination among the children. 
Of course, there was some opposition on the part of the parents at first, 
but that was overruled to a great extent by the children themselves. As one 
little boy put it: “Hating Negroes—that’s silly! We're all alike except for 
our skin—just like chickens; some have black, others have white feathers. 
If you’d pull out the feathers, they’d all be alike.” 


Some adults have emotional biases and prejudices which neither logical 
reasoning nor cold facts will dispel. Children, on the contrary, are open-minded, 
and consequently should be taught early to face facts squarely—a valuable 
lesson in mental hygiene as well as in Christian social living. An incident 
in the life of a priest whom I met recently brings this out quite well. Reared 
in a section of the country where the Ku Klux Klan spread its pernicious 
doctrines of hatred and intolerance, he, together with other boys, pelted the 
children of the Catholic school with rocks. A little sister appeared upon 
the scene, caught him by the nape of the neck, and led him—horror of hor- 
rors—into a convent! Then the “Inquisition” began. 

“What have you been doing?” she asked the culprit. 

“Throwing rocks at the Catholic kids,” he answered defiantly. 

“And why did you throw rocks at them?” she continued. 

“Because I HATE Catholics,” he snapped. 

“And WHY do you hate Catholics?” persisted the little sister. 

“Why?” The question ran through his bewildered brain. “Why do I 
hate Catholics?” He didn’t know. The sister was kind and patient. She 
explained what Catholics believe, and how they live, and gave him a little 
catechism to read. This was the beginning, not of his own conversion only, 
but that of the entire family, to the Catholic faith, and of his subsequent 


vocation to the priesthood—and all because a little sister tried to teach him 
to face squarely the answer to the question “WHY?” 


Perhaps children do not realize the pain they inflict upon others when they 
make use of such names as “nigger,” “dago,” “sheeny,” “kike,” etc. The 
teacher should, therefore, caution them about this, and herself avoid the 
old practice of stressing the “queerness and differentness” of other peoples. 
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She will rather stress the global view of the world, regarding all mankind 
as but one unit—the Mystical Body of Christ, of which we Americans are 
members, co-equal with the people of other countries. If children are made 
“mankind-conscious” they will not so easily look with disdain upon the so- 
called “foreigner.” 


Might I interpose a note of warning here concerning literature given to 
children about people of other races and nationalities? Avoid the use of 
books in which text or pictures in some way degrade, arouse contempt or 
ridicule, or give entertainment at the expense of kindliness and good will. 
In a certain little book popular among children, for instance, the inferiority 
of the Negro is unconsciously emphasized by such passages as: “Don’t wash 
them any more, Maggie. You might give them pneumonia. Niggers are 
accustomed to dirt on their outsides. Goodness knows why we should try 
to keep harm from coming to their eyes. They’ll never learn to read in 
their lives.” Why not, on the contrary, give children books emphasizing 
the contributions of the Negro, his achievements in the world of literature, 
music, science, sports, ete., or read to them stories of Martin de Porres, 
the colored Dominican lay brother whose sanctity has earned for him the 
title of Blessed, of George Washington Carver, of Booker T.- Washington, 
of Elizabeth Adams, etc.? A list of excellent books and periodicals on the 
Negro for children as well as for the teacher, can be found in the third 
volume of Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living. With proper guidance 
in reading, children soon learn to respect and appreciate their neighbor, 
regardless of his color, race, or nationality, and realize, as did Pere Antoine, 
in the words of Father Edward F. Murphy in his book by that name, that 
“They were his brothers in Christ, and every one of them possessed sterling 
qualities wrapped in a layer of ordinary humanhood.” 


I think most of us are familiar enough with the Faith and Freedom Readers 
to know what a treasure-trove lies within the covers of each book of both 
the reading and the literature series, as well as in the teachers’ handbooks 
which accompany them. Each lesson is carefully designed to teach, not 
only the techniques of reading, but also Christian social principles in such 
a way that children will wish to emulate the virtues portrayed by those 
about whom they read. 


The Young Catholic Messenger, The Junior Catholic Messenger, and The 
Little Messenger, as well as the picture-story magazines Treasure Chest, 
Topix, and Caravan, are well known as invaluable aids in developing good 
Catholic American citizens. 


Mention has already been made of the sine qua non reference for teachers, 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, a contribution of three volumes 
of the Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America. These books contain a wealth of ideas and suggestions for every 
phase of the elementary school curriculum, and can justly be called the blue- 
print of Catholic education in America. 


In conclusion let us draw inspiration and courage from the Master Teacher, 
who taught love of God and neighbor by personal example as no other teacher 
ever could. Our children may then look to us for inspiration and courage in 
their endeavors to become better men, who will change the world, and bring 
about better times. 
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CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
IN THE UPPER GRADES 


COMMON PREJUDICES—RACE, CREED, COLOR, 
NATIONAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


SISTER LOUISE AIMEE, S.S.J., ST. ROSE DE LIMA SCHOOL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I shall discuss the topic that has been assigned me—‘Common Prejudices”— 
in three points. 


In the matter of attitudes and prejudices, the educator is at the same 
time a builder and a destroyer. This double task of the teacher of building 
up right attitudes in those under his care and the destroying of poisoning 
prejudices looms as most important, both for the welfare of the Church and 
for the welfare of our own democracy. To fail through omission in this 
respect is to impose a moral failing upon ourselves. Such a potentiality 
for good should not go unheeded. Christian principles have far too long 
been kept embalmed in the deep-freeze of conservatism while prejudices have 
been allowed an open market. 


It is important that we understand our attitudes, as they are the powerful 
forces behind our behavior adjustments. There are several kinds of destruc- 
tive attitudes which one must avoid if one wishes to develop a wholesome 
personality—a personality patterned on that of Christ. These are prejudices. 
Unfortunately, the most destructive attitudes of mankind are prejudices. 


The term prejudice literally means a pre-judgment, an evaluation made 
before all the pertinent facts have been collected. A prejudice involves a 
refusal to look at all the facts and is, therefore, irrational. Such a willful 
distortion of judgment is based upon passion or interest and usually goes 
hand in hand with bigotry. The roots of this vice are not inborn in human 
nature. As the individual’s attitude develops within the family, the play group 
and the community, attitudes of prejudice are nurtured. They develop out 
of personal and informal contacts. Prejudices simply do not exist unless a 
set of unnatural conditions has produced them. 


Race, creed and color are some of the most common prejudices. Segrega- 
tion is the means by which prejudice is perpetuated and the injustices conse- 
quent on it are continued. Segregation is the keystone in the traditional 
edifice of racial mistrust, misunderstanding and hatred that has been so 
carefully maintained since Civil War days. Hitler understood this principle 
very well when he segregated the Jews before he marked, imprisoned and 
killed them. Segregation is a particularly perilous doctrine for American 
Catholics to hold because it endangers both their faith and their country. 
Our religion teaches us that all men have a common descent from our first 
parents, that no one race is inferior to any other race and that we are all 
children of God regardless of the shade of our skin. Our Constitution guar- 
antees equality of opportunity. Segregation denies that equality. We can 
hardly deny democracy to people of color at home and expect to gain the 
confidence and good will of the colored peoples abroad. And here we do not 
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mean only the Negro. In certain sections of the Southwest, Spanish-speaking 
people are in some respects treated with even less humanity than that shown 
Negroes. On the West Coast, even before the war, many persons of oriental 
descent, including those who were American citizens, were looked down upon 
and denied the ordinary amenities extended to white persons. Then we have 
the multitude of discriminations practiced against Jews—not only in Germany 
but also throughout the United States. 


Are not stereotypes, such as “Wop,” “Hunky,” ‘“Kike,” “Dag,” “Chink,” 
“Polack,” “Nigger,” often heard and referred to and often overlooked by 
the teacher? Do not children have only stereotypes in mind and not true 
types? Should not the teacher step in and give the correct attitude toward 
the dignity of every human soul and check the misformed conception of 
children in this respect? 


It is our responsibility to see that democracy works equally well for colored 
and white citizens. The idea is to judge a man for himself and not by the 
yardstick of creed, race, or color. The essence of democratic human relations 
is respect for individual worth and dignity. 


As educators, and we mean those of the parochial school as well as the 
public school teachers for we are all partners in providing an ideal educa- 
tion for our American youth, it is up to us to school our people to the mind 
of the Church—to let them know that in segregation we are segregating 
Christ. Is it pleasing to God that we should make it difficult and sometimes 
impossible for a colored child to receive a Catholic education? Does canon 
law require that all Catholic children be given a Christian education or does 
it say that colored children may be sent to public schools? In the divine plan 
of redemption, does the color of a child’s skin make any difference? Is it 
Catholic doctrine that when a brother is excluded, rejected, segregated, it is 
Christ who is insulted and humiliated? Did He not say, “As long as you 
do it to the least of Mine you do it unto Me?” And again at the most momen- 
tous time of His life . . . did He not pray—‘“that they may be one in us”? 
Let this mind then be in us—which was also in Christ. 


We teachers have a serious obligation—and, may I say, the privilege and 
the opportunity of removing the prejudices that exist in the minds of our 
students. However, may I state here that youngsters are less childish than 
their elders in the matter of race prejudice. Children are naturally free 
from the atrocious sin of prejudice but sometimes their elders mislead them 
by word and by deed. Children and adolescent youth wish to act like Chris- 
tians in this matter but sometimes parents stand in the way. Some teachers 
will then take the attitude that they’re fighting a losing battle, for the 
prejudices they try to dissolve are brought to fire by parents. Educators 
have no more right to speak thus about prejudices any more than English 
teachers would have the right to back down in teaching English just because 
bad English is spoken in the home. Influence has its far-reaching effect and 
the influence of a child who brings home a new outlook, especially one based 
on Christian principles, is bound to have its salutary effect, regardless of 
parental outbursts. Here the educator is rendering a double service to the 
child and to the parents. We certainly know that combating prejudices 
among adults is most difficult, but, in this instance, we have a powerful means, 
and it certainly should not be brushed aside for a cowardly fear of parental 
wrath. 


After his first day at school a little boy went home excitedly to his mother 
to tell her of the wonderful little friend he had met. The mother, knowing 
that the school was a non-segregated one, in fear asked of him the color of 
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his new friend. The boy neither knew nor cared. Only one thing mattered 
to him—he had found a friend. 


Again, after a panel discussion in which Negroes and whites had taken 
part—a Negro boy remarked to the priest who had sponsored it, “I wonder 
if the white girl in the panel meant what she said and would she put into 
practice those principles she cited. Would she recognize me and greet me 
on the street were she to meet me?” To his surprise she did meet him and 
did go out of her way to talk with him. There is hope in the youth of 
America. A great Jesuit once said, “Get into your hands the training of 
the children of a nation and you have that nation’s future in your keeping.” 
Are not the fields ripe for the harvest? Is this not our golden opportunity? 
In the words of Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio, “Not every citizen here 
has studied the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ; some have never 
heard of it. But it warms the heart to know that Catholics and non-Catholics 
in ever increasing numbers are marching on together toward racial justice 
and democracy.” 


What are we as teachers to do to remove the common prejudices met with 
in our daily lives? Firstly, the most important step, without which we 
cannot be successful, is to root out our own prejudices. As teachers we must 
stop being anti-Semitic, anti-Protestant, anti-Negro and anti-anything else 
ourselves. A good, honest examination of conscience is needed. Many of us 
do not realize that our informal attitudes and expressions concerning groups 
of people make the greatest impression on our students. 


Secondly, we must do some teaching of facts on human relations. No one 
can do this for us. There are many facts which amaze the prejudiced and 
the ignorant. This factual knowledge ties in extremely well with Catholic 
teachings: the Mystical Body, the virtue of love, social justice, the good 
Samaritan, the Sermon on the Mount. How do you think a Catholic priest 
feels on entering a bus or a streetcar with another priest who is colored and 
the one has to take the back seat? What about a lay Catholic man or woman 
who travels miles to attend a convention and no hotel reservation accommoda- 
tions can be accorded him? Have Negroes proved their worth? These names 
speak for themselves: Booker T. Washington; George Washington Carver; 
Crispas Atakas (first American soldier to be killed at Pearl Harbor); Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, mediator in Palestine War who took the place of Bernadotte. 
What about the Holy Family Order which has been in existence these past 
hundred years? Did you know that a Negro was once bishop of Oregon? 
One of the former Presidents of Georgetown was a Negro. Do Negroes reach 
sainthood? What about St. Martin de Porres? St. Benedict More? The 
40 martyrs of Uganda? And every other Negro who is walking the same 
path that you and I are—doing his utmost to serve God and his neighbor? 
Have Negroes proved themselves? As one priest put it, “They’re saints to 
stand all that they have stood.” 


Thirdly, we must cooperate with and influence the P.T.A. The most 
important point is not to back down when parents disagree with or complain 
about our Catholic teaching on human relations. Whenever possible put 
in a good word, in a positive way, at meetings and casual contacts in favor 
of integration and against segregation. For until we have seen Christ in 
the face of our colored neighbor, be it red, black or yellow, we have not 
seen Christ at all! 


In this jubilee year of 1950, the year of the great return, let us heed 
these words of Our Lord, “Blessed are they who hear the word of God 
and keep it.” If lethargy has been our scourge, let us rise from sleep and 
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see that the hour is at hand to do great things for Christ; if indifference has 
wounded the Mystical Body, let us as the good Samaritan pour on the healing 
balm of charity; if apathy has induced paralysis, let us be dynamic in wiping 
out these common prejudices of race, creed and color; if some have been 
faint-hearted, let us be strong with His strength, courageous with His 
courage and loving with His love. Armed thus we can go forward to build 
a better America—for we can change the world. 
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In preparing this study I enlisted the aid of principals of a cross section 
of our nation’s Catholic schools and sent out students’ questionnaires. My 
object was to obtain the students’ own report of their prejudices and to 
attempt a diagnosis of this report. The response I received was stimulating. 
If there are in this audience any of those principals who so generously accepted 
the questionnaires or any of the teachers who aided in handling the papers, 
I wish to thank them for their cooperation and through them to thank the 
students, whose frank answers to my questions were most helpful. 


Four thousand three hundred sixty questionnaires were returned from 
forty-two schools, which included grade and high schools, schools for white 
children and schools for Negroes. East, West, Midwest, South, and South- 
west contributed to my cause, so that my findings represent the thought of 
children of the United States, and not one section only. 


The distribution of the schools and questionnaires was as follows: 


Sections Schools Questionnaires 
East 8 107 
South 12 1365 
Midwest 9 986 
West 8 892 
Southwest 5 410 


These questionnaires show that racial, national, and religious prejudice 
is a problem of the social life of the pupils in our Catholic schools. Prejudice 
in regard to color predominated over that of creed, nationality, and economic 
background, with 90% of the pupils checking it. The checking of Negro 
prejudice was almost unanimous by students in all sections, not merely in 
the South. In the East prejudice against the Jews ran high but did not equal 
that against the Negro; in the West and Southwest discrimination against 
the Mexican superseded that of the Negro. 

There was a great similarity in the reasons given for various prejudices. 
The color of the Negro’s skin was the reason given most frequently for preju- 
dice against him. That the traditional master-servant relationship should 
be maintained ranked second. Low standards of living and lack of educa- 
tion ranked third. The number who thought economic reasons or fear of 
intermarriage with whites a cause of prejudice was negligible. One girl 
said, “If God wanted blacks to be equal with whites, He would have made 
them white.” A white boy: “They are not civilized and should be thankful 
they are living in the United States and not in Africa where they belong.” 
Another: “Dislike has always existed and always should.” 

The question, “Why are people of different nationalities looked down upon?” 
brought forth answers the greater number of which fell into four large 
classifications. Read in the order in which they predominate, they are the 
superiority complex of the American people, social reasons, economic reasons, 
and ignorance. 

The American superiority complex loomed large in the minds of the stu- 
dents. Of the 489 who directly or indirectly admitted the existence of this 
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cause for prejudice, the vast majority said, “Americans think they are 
superior and consider foreigners intruders.” Another group of papers stated 
that each nationality thinks it is superior to others; however, the idea of 
American superiority outweighed this group five to one. 


Chief among the social reasons were odd customs and dress, lower living 
conditions of foreigners, and differences in language. Also significant were 
indoctrination by parents, traditional dislike, past history, and the inclina- 
tion to judge a large class of individuals by the behavior of a few. Economic 
reasons were that foreigners capitalize on American business and put Ameri- 
cans out of their jobs; that Jews own too much of the property and money 
of the country. 


In answer to the question, “Is there any religious prejudice in your com- 
munity?” 52% of the southern students and 7% of all other groups an- 
swered “Yes.” Twenty per cent attributed the cause to ignorance, 11% 
to jealousy of other denominations toward Catholics, 22% to misunder- 
standing and narrowmindedness. Only 3% blamed communistic propa- 
ganda, while the remaining 44% ranged through a variety of reasons such 
as hatred of Catholics, fear of the Church becoming too strong, and non- 
Catholic resentment of Catholic projects for the support of the Church, 
A small but significant contribution made to this phase of the study was a 
form of prejudice mentioned by some colored children, namely, the repug- 
nance of certain white Catholics to the presence of Negroes in the churches. 
One colored boy said, “The same thing as everywhere else—the white people 
don’t want to mingle with the colored people, even in God’s house. You can 
figure what they do outside of it. But there are some good white ones too, 
don’t forget.” Another said, “I don’t see any reason for it because God 
didn’t say for the Negro to go to one church and whites to another. After 
all, Catholic means universal.” 


The question, “Why do some children refuse to associate with those who 
do not have much money?” brought the following admissions: ‘They think 
they are better,” 48%; “it is due to the influence of parents,” 21%; “because 
they can’t afford to do the same things,’ 20%; “they are afraid others will 
look down on them,” 8%. 


Analyzing the results of this study and combining them into larger classi- 
fications, we may say that they agree fairly well with the general causes of 
prejudice discovered by sociologists—namely, stereotyped thinking, the vicious 
circle of discrimination, uncontrolled emotions, environment, ignorance, and 
inadequate teaching in home and school. 


There is a tendency to view members of other groups as types, rather 
than as persons. They are Negroes or Jews, Mexicans or Japanese, not 
individuals. They are manufacturers or bankers or laborers, not fellowmen. 
We see them in the light of the alleged attributes of their group, with all 
the distortions fostered by difference of interest or of station. It is easy 
to lump all members of a group together and say, “They are all alike.” We 
make group judgments and not those of single cases, where concrete accusa- 
tion might be examined as to evidence. The accusations are general and 
assumed, not demonstrated. 

Following closely upon the stereotype fallacy is the “vicious circle of dis- 
crimination.” R. M. MacIver describes it in his analysis of prejudice, The 
More Perfect Union. Its peculiar property is that it takes the existence 
of one link in the circle as independently given as a fact of nature or even 
as ordained by God, and concludes from that premise that the next link is 
not prejudicial but a rational and proper response to the inferior capacities 
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of a group. All such arguments as “They are lazy, unenterprising, shiftless,” 
“Divine Providence ordained him to his place,” are patterns of this type of 
thinking. Others says, “Those who would make the Negro the equal of the 
white has never lived among them.” “The Jews are subversive, unscrupulous, 
racketeers. Their ways are alien and unpleasant.” A similar attitude is 
frequently displayed by the well-to-do in their comments on the behavior of 
the poor. Why are they so untidy, so vulgar, so mean? Obviously they 
belong to an inferior class. The undesirable results become the justification 
of the undesirable conditions. This vicious circle has the same effect as a 
rumor spreading through a community that a particular bank is insolvent. 
There follows a run on the bank. Since no bank can immediately liquidate 
its resources apart from outside help and honor all the claims on it, the bank 
closes down. The rumor is self-confirming. 


So it is with discrimination. A group suffering from discrimination becomes 
rebellious, and the evidences of rebellion become in turn a ground for dis- 
crimination. It is true that some Negroes are careless and lazy; that some 
immigrants are rude and uncultivated; that some Jews are ostentatious 
and clannish. The lesson of the vicious circle shows that discrimination 
disposes them to the very faults we condemn. 


Particularly vicious and unreasonable are prejudices embedded in uncon- 
trolled emotions, such as fear, anxiety, and jealousy. There are the fears of 
the stranger and economic competition; fear for social status and security; 
feelings of inferiority or superiority. Doctor Julius Schreiber in an article 
entitled “Doing Something About Prejudice,” in Survey Graphic, February, 
1948, says: “Prejudice is used by the individual in his attempt to meet 
and solve his emotional problems. . . . He is impervious to appeals to reason. 
... Facts alone cannot accomplish much since prejudices arise from and are 
maintained by irrational sources.” It is difficult to analyze these prejudices, 
based as they are on half truths and highly charged emotions. They become 
attitudes woven as patterns into the very fabric of personality. 

Need we recali that attitudes are supplied to the developing personality 
by every least circumstance of its environment—by what is heard over the 
radio, seen in the moving pictures, imbibed from the opinions of parents 
and teachers? The way school children think is the way they have learned 
to think. Their prejudices are not inherited, but most of them do not resist 
or overcome in any significant manner the social stamp of their early 
training. Children simply take the pattern of their prejudices from their 
home, school, or community. They are too often ignorant of the basic prin- 
ciples of Christian social living, and are allowed to remain in their ignorance. 

The findings of the 1945 Philadelphia Early Childhood Project indicate 
that five-year-olds bring to kindergarten definite feelings about race, aware- 
ness of religious differences, and the significance of “we’re rich” or “they’re 
poor.” Thus is the work of the school frequently nullified by the precon- 
ceived notions a child receives at home. 

In the school it is the teachers who set the tone of the instruction and by 
their attitudes give or fail to give potent meaning to the lessons. If they 
have any prejudices, they may unconsciously bring them into the work. If 
they are not alive to the real issues in democratic living or if they have not 
measured their attitudes against Christian social principles, they may be 


.teaching prejudice to the pupils. 


In many schools there is an absence of any concerted and well conceived 
program to Christianize the teaching. Often courses of study and textbooks 


suena a MacKenzie, ‘Prejudice Can Be Unlearned,” New York Times Magazine, July 25, 
48, p. 9. 
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have been taken from secular sources. These have been found wanting. A 
study of teaching materials in social studies in the public schools by the 
American Council on Education revealed that textbooks, although not guilty 
of intentional bias, failed to come to grips with the basic issues in the com- 
plex problems of human relations. Criticisms of textbooks were the following: 


1. The dignity and worth of the individual was submerged. 


2. Emphasis was placed on the typical group member rather than on 
individuals. 


3. The books treated Jews, Negroes, and immigrants often in a manner 
conducive to prejudice. 


4. They failed to give the concept of “diversity within unity” as the pat- 
tern of Americanization.’ 


R. B. Eleazer, Secretary of the Executive Committee Conference on Edu- 
cation and Race Relations, made a similar study of the school books used in 
the public schools of the South.* He reported that most of the books did 
not mention the Negro problem and the responsibilities involved in it. Cer- 
tainly in a Catholic school such books are not what we need to overcome 
prejudice, but are rather an added contribution to the ignorance that we 
have failed to dispel. 


I refer chiefly to ignorance about peoples of other races and nations, their 
customs and their countries, and the almost complete lack of world con- 
sciousness that prevails in a large percentage of adults as well as school 
children. While language and social studies classes have done something 
toward removing this predominant cause of prejudice, certainly not enough 
has been done to enable our children to realize the interdependence of nations, 
to appreciate the varied and rich cultures of other lands, and to desire 
such an understanding of and contact with these cultures as will develop 
them into global citizens, with a keen and Christian interest at heart for the 
good of all humanity. 


If we, Catholic teachers, have failed as others have in this part of our 
sacred duty, could it not be that we have failed to teach our students effec- 
tively Christ’s answer to the question, “Who is my neighbor?” Perhaps we 
have neglected to imbue them with a deep understanding and love of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, that one community wherein all barriers and 
prejudices are submerged in the love of Christ who makes us one. 

2American — on come gpa “Teaching Materials Found Wanting,” American Unity, 
February, 1947, Vol. V, No. 


3k. B. Eleazer, School Books and Racial Antagonism, Executive Committee Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, Atlanta, Ga., 1937. 
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PROPER APPROACHES AND. AIDS TO THE TEACHER IN DEVELOPING 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES OPPOSED TO COMMON PREJUDICES— 
RACE, CREED, COLOR 


REV. ARTHUR M. LEARY, A.M., SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 


In order to attain the sublime objective of Catholic education it is highly 
important that equipped with correct principles we adopt the proper ap- 
proaches and select suitable aids for the teacher. This is especially true 
when we attempt to develop Christian attitudes as opposed to the common 
prejudices of race, creed and color. These prejudices result generally from 
the denial of one or more principles taught by Christ and proclaimed to 
the world through the living voice of the Church. Therefore, if we would 
overcome these prejudices we must look to religion for the guiding prin- 
ciples and see how they apply in the solution of real life problems according 
to the mind and heart of Christ. Facts and skills alone can never bring 
about virtuous living. In a social order that is constantly changing prin- 
ciples alone remain universal and stable. Only by a knowledge and applica- 
tion of Christian principles to modern life can we hope that the adult will 
live above the secularistic atmosphere in which he daily works out his tem- 
poral and eternal salvation. 


We call these guiding lights Christian social principles. They are the 
principles which must permeate the content of the curriculum and be exem- 
plified in the daily life of the teacher if the proper attitudes are to be 
developed in the children. Taking the curriculum first, we consider it in a 
broad sense as embracing “all the guided experiences of the child under the 
direction of the school.” The curriculum is important in this respect because 
in it we find all the changes which the school aims to produce in the child, 
including, of course, Christian attitudes toward fellowmen. 

Furthermore, a sound Catholic curriculum is essential for an orderly 
approach to the inculcation of attitudes and virtues. At present it seems 
that we are not using to their fullest the rich and priceless treasures of our 
theology and philosophy to establish order and unity in courses of study 
and thereby bring about the orderly and systematic development of Christian 
attitudes. If we were, there would be fewer Catholics practicing political 
graft or racial and religious injustices in their many forms. 

The absence of theological principles was substantiated by Father Sloyan 
in the twenty-five social studies courses which he analyzed in his dissertation. 
Neglect to emphasize basic similarities among peoples and by this means 
build attitudes of love and respect was found to be general. In the study of 
China, this course heading is found: “Life in a Strange Land.” The 
inhabitants of India are listed as “Strange People.” Albania is labeled a 
“Backward Country.” One of the writer’s conclusions is this: “Elementary 
courses generally do not foster love for racial and national groups through 
highly specific applications of the Mystical Body of Christ, but content 
themselves with generalities about ‘sympathy and understanding.’ ” 

Other studies of attitudes in adults and children have revealed two signi- 
ficant conclusions: ’ 

1. Attitudes do not alter much as a result of general instruction. 

2. On the other hand, significant changes take place quickly if the instruc- 

tion is specific. 
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Therefore, through highly specific learning situations children can acquire 
Christian attitudes towards others. How can this be done? The Christian 
ideal of love for neighbor can be incorporated into courses of study by means 
of certain principles involving the child’s relationships with God, with fellow- 
men, and with nature. Some of these principles bring out the dignity of 
every human being as a child of God; the interdependence of all men over 
the whole wide world and their common dependence upon God; the dignity 
of the worker and his work; the obligations of justice and charity in our 
relations with all men; the unity of all men as actual or potential members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body. If in his school life the child has understood and 
lived in accord with the above ideals, he is being prepared to do so in the 
other areas of his immediate relationships which are the home and the 
local community. 


The proper approach, then, to the development of Christian attitudes as 
opposed to the prejudices of race, creed and color is to impregnate the course 
of study with Christian principles. They will be reflected throughout the 
content and learning activities and will be designed to help the child meet 
real life situations in the home, the school, and the neighborhood. 


The actual teaching, however, always draws its force from religion wherein 
every doctrine has social meaning; baptism and the Mystical Body, our 
Creed, prayer, the Mass, the commandments. Our belief, for example, in 
the Blessed Trinity is not at all removed from social realities. It reveals the 
divine life of perfect unity and love which men should reflect in their lives 
here on earth and to which they are called to share in forever. We can 
teach Christian attitudes with every religion lesson but we have the special- 
ized application in social studies where our relations with fellowmen prove 
our love for God. 


Teachers in the upper grades have countless opportunities to teach boys 
and girls how to meet life situations in the spirit of justice and charity. 
These situations occur not only in the school but also in the home and the 
community. 


1. THE HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


By means of classroom discussions the child learns the importance of 
love and sacrifice in the home; develops an attitude of sympathy for other 
families who are poor or hungry or ill treated; learns how to practice charity 
in speaking to his family about others in and outside the home; how to take 
a share of the responsibility in daily chores about the house; how to promote 
the spiritual and physical welfare of members of the family; how to take part 
in family recreation by showing consideration for others and by willingly 
joining in activities chosen by others. But these attitudes will never be 
achieved by treating of generalities. There must be carefully planned les- 
sons on the role of each member of the family, the rights and duties involved, 
the relation of the Brown family and the Smith family to one another and 
to the world family. For home life is the testing ground for his broader 
life in the school and community. In that intimate family environment the 
child consciously or unconsciously acquires the attitudes which motivate his 
relationships with others outside the home circle. 


2. THE SCHOOL 

School life presents many specific learning situations in which the right 
attitudes toward others can be inculeated. Here the child can practice the 
“truth in charity” by observing school laws; by showing respect for all 
persons connected with the school; by speaking kindly of members of the 
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class, especially those who learn slowly, those who are poor or who differ 
from him in race or nationality; by cooperating with his classmates in doing 
class projects; by being active in class government; by playing fair in com- 
petitive activities. These are but a few of the many opportunities in school 
life which can be used to overcome prejudices based on color, creed or 
nationality. 


38. THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


It may be all of New Orleans from one point of view or just the neigh- 
borhood from another; or it may be Covington or Independence. But no 
matter what area, each child’s local community is made up of individuals 
and families toward which we must build up Christlike attitudes. These are 
the people among whom we must exemplify a love of God through a love 
for God’s people of whatever race, creed or color. Our obligation here is 
much more immediate than among the Chinese or Africans or Eskimos. And 
if he learns to treat his Jewish and Negro neighbors with justice and charity, 
he has more than likely a truly apostolic zeal for the missions. For charity 
does begin at home—and has no limits. But again, there must be definite 
study of the situations in which this charity is to be practiced; at the fac- 
tory, at the store, on the playground, in the bus or street car—and don’t 
forget that children in the public schools are our brothers in Christ. 


Looking now to the eighth grade course of study in geography we can 
see that, after a study of the peoples of the world in all their relationships, 
a final unit might well summarize the Christian attitudes learned throughout 
the grades. The introduction to this unit should effect the realization that 
the peoples of the world are merely enlarged family groups possessing greater 
similarities than differences. In this modern world they are faced with the 
delicate problem of living closely together in much the same manner as the 
members of an individual family. If people of different races and creeds 
are to understand each other they must first understand the distinction 
between inherited and acquired differences. The former we call essential 
differences since they refer to physical characteristics of color, stature, head 
shape, etc., classifying people into the five different races. Acquired or 
accidental differences include such differences as native customs, languages, 
cultures, political and religious ideals, social and financial status. 


The second step would lead the children to a consideration of the basic 
similarities among world peoples; their common creation to the likeness of 
God; their common descent from our first parents; their common dependence 
upon God and their destiny to live eternally with Him; their common needs 
for the necessities of life; their social nature common to all and their con- 
scious need for one another. 


Finally the Christian implications of these differences and similarities can 
be developed. It can be shown that inherited differences, while essential 
characteristics of each race, do not present insurmountable obstacles to 
Christian social living. On the other hand acquired differences being only 
accidental are not obstacles at all but golden opportunities for appreciating 
the contributions of all races to culture and the progress of civilization. 
Since similarities are more numerous and basic, they form the solid founda- 
tion upon which can be built lasting attitudes of love and respect for all 
peoples of various races and nationalities, 


Every approach to the building of Christian attitudes must put the pre- 
dominant emphasis upon people. Without this emphasis, teaching of attitudes 
is beating the air, for attitudes must be related to living persons. Every 
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teacher could very well memorize, and meditate upon this beautiful passage 
from Monsignor Johnson: 


It is the people alone that count—men and women and children. The 
human race is people, nations are people, joy and suffering are the 
portion of people. Government, business, industry, art, science—these 
exist not for themselves but for people. For what is government in the 
long run, but some clerk, somewhere in an office, some policeman on a 
beat, some soldier homesick in a camp. For what is business in the 
long run but a man in a bank, a clerk in a store, a driver on a delivery 
truck. For what is industry after all but a manager worried about 
his wife who is at home sick, or a mechanic who is wondering what to 
get the children for Christmas . . . It is the people that count, people 
alone matter, and people alone can bring the reign of Christ. 


In conclusion, in all approaches to the development of Christlike attitudes, 
we continually must come back to the influence of the teacher. 


Pertinent to this, we might recall the principle laid down by Christ in 
His own teaching: “And Jesus began to DO and TEACH.” First and fore- 
most Christ set an example of what His teaching should produce in the souls 
of others and then He set about by words, parables, and explanations to teach 
His doctrine. Every teacher must first learn “to practice the truth in 
charity” before he attempts to build Christian attitudes in others. Prejudices 
evidenced by parents and teachers in their words and actions quickly become 
the model for acting and speaking among the young with whom they live 
and associate. But on the contrary if the charity of Christ animates every 
action of those in positions of authority, Christian attitudes of love and respect 
for others differing in race, creed and color will be quickly emulated. Parents 
and teachers more than any other force can by their example mould Christlike 
attitudes in the minds and hearts of children. 
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CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


SISTER MARY FIDELIS, 0.S.F., PRINCIPAL 
STELLA NIAGARA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Of the numerous intentions of Our Holy Father for the holy year, one 
seems to be of paramount importance in the light of today’s fumblings over 
the peace table, namely, action for peace in the community of nations. 


Aware of the refusal of today’s leaders to accept Christ at the peace table, 
and realizing the futility of decisions made without his divine guidance and 
inspiration, he turns to us, the Catholic teachers of tomorrow’s leaders, and 
entrusts to us the realization of his blueprint for world peace. He pleads 
for a concentrated emphasis in our educational system on the development 
of international good will and understanding if his blueprint for world 
peace, namely, an international society of Christlike leaders, is to be realized— 
leaders who will radiate Christ and carry him to men of all nations—leaders 
whose decisions will provide security for people of all times against the 
changing whims of changeable men—leaders whose boundless zeal will cause 
them to go out into the highways of the world to tear down the man-made 
barriers of selfishness, fear, hatred and secularism, barriers so ably developed 
by the preceding members of our panel. 


The impact of such a challenge on today’s leaders is breathtaking, especially 
in the light of today’s problems. Article after article in late Catholic maga- 
zines, expresses fear for the peoples of Africa, China, Japan and other 
countries of the world where communism is making deep inroads into the 
lives of their people. One article went so far as to predict a “Black Soviet” 
for Africa unless something was done. 

Father Van Straelen, writing in the February issue of The Shield, brings 
out very forceably the estrangement that exists between the peoples in the 
Eastern Hemispheres. In the article he treats some of the problems of 
speaking and thinking that must be solved not only for better understanding 
between the hemispheres, but also for the speedier acceptance of the Gospel 
by the people of the Orient. What Father Van Straelen says with regard to 
the Orient can also be applied to any national group. People must be 
allowed to build upon their own cultural backgrounds. They must never 
be forced to put away any part of their native make-up and accept the 
cultural patterns of supposedly superior peoples. Just because the Western 
world spread her culture over most of the earth before the Eastern world 
is no sign that it had a better culture to offer. The time may come, as 
Father Van Straelen intimates, that the simple, cultural patterns of the 
East may be the most efficacious in spreading the Gospel of Christ, provided 
efforts are made to enter into the lives of these peoples and feel with them 
the yearnings of their souls—their love, hopes, aspirations and fears. Without 
this common ground under our feet there will never be peace. 

That the Vicars of Christ in the past have understood this is evident 
from the encyclicals and legislation concerning the preservation of all cultures; 
for example, Eastern Catholic Churches are not only permitted to preserve 
their own rites and ceremonies in the celebration of Holy Mass, but they 
are encouraged to do so, and others of the Latin rite are asked by the Holy 
Father to make an effort to understand and appreciate them. Pope Pius XI, 
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in an effort to preserve and encourage Eastern culture, forbade the building 
in China of any churches savoring in the least of Gothic or any other style 
of European culture. 


The measure in which we, as teachers, then can get children to understand 
these peoples will be the measure in which we will be successful in paving 
the way for peace, mutual understanding and acceptance of Christianity. 

This is every teacher’s challenge today! 

It was shortly after having read Father Van Straelen’s article, “Oriental 
Vehicles for Christian Truth,” that I received the assignment to prepare a 
paper on “Classroom Aids for the Development of International Under- 
standing.” In the light of what the previous speakers have said and noting 
the warning of Father Van Straelen of the necessity of bridging the gap 
between the minds of the people in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
I was a bit timorous of the responsibility. The span of the topic alone was 
staggering and in the light of today’s needs with the maze of materials 
flooding our country, I confess I not only did not know where to begin, 
but I did not know how to begin: 


Classroom aids to meet definite learning experiences! 

Classroom aids to develop the intellect, emotions and will, through proper 
understandings, correct attitudes and right habits! 

Classroom aids and where to go for them! 

Classroom aids and how to evaluate them! 

Classroom aids and how to use them! 

Classroom aids and how to measure their outcomes! 


and all, in ten minutes time! You can readily see the impossibility of develop- 
ing such a topic fully. The problem then was how to combine and plan to 
make the paper as practical as possible. To divorce classroom aids from 
their use in a practical situation would be about as useless as forcing chil- 
dren to learn a mass of details about different lands on our earth disasso- 
ciated from the people. List after list of isolated aids, which you, as teachers, 
could compile for yourselves, given the time, would not help you develop inter- 
national understanding. It is the way they are put to use that is important. 


After a discussion of the problem with an eighth grade teacher, a plan 
began to crystallize: she was just about to begin the work of the second 
semester in social studies, which began with a study of Russia. In religion 
class she had been taking the Mystical Body of Christ and its teaching 
mission. A short time previous to this, the children had become intensely 
interested and enthusiastic about Our Lady of Fatima and had appeared 
in a thirty-minute television program in which they had endeavored to show 
Our Lady’s interest in Russia by her plea at Fatima to say the rosary for 
her conversion. Before I realized it a plan began to unravel! An annotated 
bibliography could always be mimeographed which would take care of aids 
and their sources; and Sister was willing to work out her unit on Russia 
with the intent of finding out just what classroom aids were available, and 
which ones would be most helpful in bringing about a better understanding 
of the people of the Soviet, numbering upwards of 193,000,000. It is the 
use of classroom aids applied in that study that I would like to make the 
subject of this paper. The field is by no means exhausted. You, no doubt, 
would be able to suggest many more. The ones mentioned in this paper 
are merely illustrative of the type of aid available and how it might be 
applied in an actual situation. What worked out in her case, I am sure, can 
be applied in the study of any other country at least in a general way. 


Sister started her project in the religion class by using the best and most 
effective of all classroom aids, the prayers of the Church. After studying 
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the Mystical Body of Christ, this was comparatively easy. She spoke of 
Our Lady’s interest in Russia and her desire to have people—all people— 
say the rosary; she spoke of the prayers of the universal Church as found 
in the Mass—the collects, the mementos of the living and of the dead; she 
reviewed the purpose of the Church Unity Octave which had just come to a 
close a short time before; she spoke of the novena about to begin to St. 
Francis Xavier, patron of the missions, particularly interested in the East; 
she capitalized on the beautiful prayer at the offertory of the Mass where 
the water and wine are mingled, symbolizing the unity of all people in 
Christ; she spoke of the Holy Father’s intentions for the Holy Year, 
stressing particularly the one in which he asks for action for peace in the 
community of nations. The result of it al! was that the class decided it 
might do its part in complying with the Holy Father’s desire by learning 
to know more about the people His Mother was so interested in—namely, the 
Russian people. 

That same day, in the social studies class, while interest was still alive, 
the class located Russia on different types of maps, particularly on Mercator 
and polar projection maps, noting her location on each in reference to the 
other countries of the world. Of particular significance was the result of 
their findings. While Russia had not moved her position, they noted that 
on the Mercator projection she appeared, and was in fact, in the world’s 
“backyard.” People traveling across the Atlantic to Europe never seemed 
to go quite far enough into Europe to reach Russia; people traveling across 
the Pacific visited China, Japan and India, but seldom seemed to go into 
Asiatic Russia. The children indeed were astonished at what they discovered 
after studying the polar projection—the world’s air map. Russia was sud- 
denly in the “center of everything,” Moscow being the hub from which, as 
spokes of a wheel, airlines could extend to all parts of the world; it seemed 
that actually the world was revolving about Russia! 

Immediately more interest was aroused. Sister mentioned that she could 
not resist recalling to the children the old slogan, “All roads lead to Rome,” 
in the light of what Russia might be able to accomplish, if she were working 
for God. The discussion continued as to how providentially Rome had been 
situated for the spread of the faith, and how to this day, especially this 
year, peoples from all over the world were taking those same roads to visit 
the center of Christendom. Could it be, they wondered, at the close of the 
discussion, because of Our Lady’s interest in Russia that she was preparing 
her to be a leader in spreading the faith of her Son throughout the Orient! 
Father Van Straelen had stated, “the greatest need was for Oriental 
theologians and Oriental Christian philosophers!” 

Realizing that a real understanding of the nature of the Russian people 
must come from the people themselves, Sister chose the best source possible 
for this—the folk tales. Good collections of folk tales are essential aids which 
every teacher should make use of if she is to bridge the gap between peoples 
of different nations. Unless people know the thoughts, aspirations, actions, 
customs, and fears of a people, they will never know the people, nor will 
they understand that the things they do are not so queer after all. Folk 
literature as well as folk music and art bring people very close to one an- 
other. They live in the environment of the people noting how it affects 
their lives. This way they come to appreciate the problems of the people 
and respect them for what they have accomplished in spite of difficulties. This 
strengthens the bond of common unity that exists between them; hence 
teachers must use these as basic aids. 

The folk tales of Russia help one to feel so clearly the pulse of the people 
living through the cold winters. longing for the first signs of spring, struggling 
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over vast distances and glorying in a maze of color and beauty. With all 
this in mind, Sister chose to read the folk tale, The Firebird, from Arthur 
Ransome’s collection. She chose this particular one for she knew that the 
Russian composer, Stravinsky, had been inspired by the story to write a 
suite of music for a ballet based on the story. This would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the children to listen to some Russian music, which, like the folk 
story, also speaks a universal language. 


The next step, now that the children wanted to know more about the 
interesting people living in Russia, was to secure good reading materials for 
the teacher, and for the pupils. To guard against placing “tainted” litera- 
ture into the hands of the children, Sister again called into use a number 
of other classroom aids: first, the bibliography in the Catholic course of 
study based on the curriculum developed by the Commission on American 
Citizenship at the Catholic University of America. the Pro Parvulis Catalog 
of children’s books, “New Worlds to Live,” the Horn Book, the Children’s 
Catalog, the 4-Sight edition of Catholic authors, Books on Trial, and the 
advice of a well known and efficient librarian. Once the children began 
reading their own books, classroom discussions resulted in interests that called 
forth a number of other useful aids. 


Committees were appointed and, from that time on, took over. There 
were committees on music, art, dramatics, customs and exhibits. A great 
variety of classroom aids proved helpful; for example, in music, there were 
books on folk songs, from which selections were chosen to be learned by the 
class or played for appreciation. Books on classical music were obtained 
from the city’s reference library, noted for its music department, and this 
was supplemented by the individual talent of the pupils. 

In art, the city’s Art Gallery supplied original ikons, reproductions of 
two famous 14th and 16th century paintings, mounted pictures and samples 
of embroidery in the bright and colorful peasant designs; the Museum of 
Science offered lantern slides; the picture department of the public library 
loaned mounted pictures and the use of books portraying folk art. A 
Lithuanian priest, here in this country only two months, visited the class 
at its invitation, and for one hour was deluged with questions, among them 
many about Russian painting. Although the priest spoke English with great 
difficulty, he nevertheless kept the class spellbound. The children were 
quite surprised to learn that a Russian painter of a religious subject, for 
example, Our Blessed Mother, would never dream of taking as his model 
a person. To him, and to people who would view his picture, he felt it would 
lack spiritual inspiration. The subject for his painting was the product of 
his own imagination after he had spent months and months in prayer and 
meditation. This information gave the children quite an insight into the 
depth of spirituality in the Russian people. 

In dramatics, the committee wrote an original radio script based on the 
book: The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away, the story of Father Gallitzin, 
a Russian prince. In the recording of it, they used such aids as listening 
to classical Russian music, appropriate for a musical background. The Cath- 
olic Educational Recording, “Parish Priest in the Wilderness,” also featuring 
Father Gallitzin, was enjoyed by the class. 

On customs, aids consisted in library books, interviews with people of 
Russian descent, contacts made through the International Institute, books 
of foreign menus by the International Institute, and a typical Russian samo- 
var, loaned through the courtesy of a catering company. 

Exhibits consisted of collections of clothing, toys and vases from various 
peoples of Russian descent, children’s stamp collections, and dolls in Russian 
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dress. Cards from a set on which the Apostles Creed was printed in Russian 
and Ukrainian were obtained from a priest in Cincinnati whose apostolate 
consists in helping dying non-Catholics. 


Newspaper clippings concerning Russia began to pour in, telling of injus- 
tices being heaped upon the people of Russia by a denial of her God-given 
rights. Discussion on such points as freedom to worship God and the 
injustice of collective farming called for more aids—this time, simplified 
editions of two encyclicals, the one on the Mystical Body, Heaven’s Beginnings, 
and the other, Pope Leo XIII’s on labor, Labor’s Charter of Liberty. 


The project is still in operation. One part culminated shortly before the 
Easter holidays in a program presented during the noon hour and entitled: 
“A Day in Old Russia.” It consisted of a dinner in the cafeteria to which 
the children from grades three to seven were invited. The menu was 
planned by the class, the food prepared by the two ladies who do the cooking 
and who were as enthusiastic as the children. It was served by the eighth 
grade girls in home-designed costumes of the Russian peasantry, even to 
the boots. The boys acted as hosts. Tablecloths made from pieces of old 
sheets were designed in the old folk patterns by carving designs on potatoes 
and stamping them on with bright colored poster paints; the girls designed 
their own aprons and babushkas, and the entire class designed covers for 
the program and menus. A table, such as one might see in a typical peasant 
home, was set up in the center of the cafeteria. On the table there was a 
huge loaf of black bread over five feet long which was made by our baker. 
A large brass samovar, with water boiling continually, was not only of 
practical use in making the tea, but lent a real atmosphere. Some of the 
boys and girls, representing the different members of a family, shared in 
enacting customs prevalent in the peasant homes of Russia. The youngest 
child, a small boy, asked the father to beg God’s blessing on the food; the 
father served the members of the family; the mother watched the samovar 
and poured the tea. Programs for each child had been hectographed. These- 
programs contained explanations of the customs to be followed during the 
meals and short descriptions of Russian music to be played during the meal. 
There were announcements of events to look forward to, such as a movie on 
the Soviet and the ballet, a radio dramatization on the life of Father Gallit- 
zin, and, best of all, a Ukrainian Mass in the auditorium. A guest, a Jesuit 
priest, vitally interested in the Ukrainian people, and invited for the occasion, 
spoke on Russian customs and on the necessity of understanding the people 
as requested by our Holy Father. 


Interest in the project spread into the homes of the children, and from 
various sources came interesting things to exhibit and things to do: One 
of the most gratifying was the interest it created in the kindergarten. 
Kindergarten children love the eighth grade boys and girls and because of 
this listen intently to their conversation. It so happened that the morning 
of the Russian dinner one of the little girls had heard the eighth grade boys 
and girls on the school bus talking about the project. Others saw them 
displaying their boots and other articles of clothing which they were taking 
to school to wear at the dinner. They were curious and asked Sister why. 
Sister, of course, explained as well as she could to them that the people of 
the world lived in many places, that the Russian people lived in a big part 
of the world called Russia, and that the eighth grade boys and girls were 
learning about these people, and they thought that they were such good 
people that they wanted to tell the other boys and girls about them. That 
is why they were having a dinner like that. It was a surprise. Sister 
took them over to see the “Russian dining room,” the mammoth loaf of 
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black bread, and the big Russian teapot, the samovar. When they returned 
to the kindergarten, Sister showed them the pictures from the story, Sasha 
and the Samovar, and later that day read to them a true Russian tale, the 
story of the Baby Bears. 


Among the most valuable outcomes were talks by a priest on the Ukrainian 
rite in preparation for a Ukrainian Mass in which the children from the sixth 
grade through the eighth were permitted to receive Holy Communion under 
both species. 


The interest in the Ukrainian people is still bearing fruit. Thirty-two 
children of Ukrainian descent, five or six of whom are recent refugees, are 
invited to be guests of the eighth grade at a party to be given next Saturday 
at the school where each group will share in helping to promote better 
understanding. 


A voluntary committee is looking up information to prove that Our Blessed 
Mother must surely save Russia because of the people’s devotion to her 
during past centuries. They are attempting to find proofs for this in the 
literature, music and art of the past. The class is also planning to invite 
the Ukrainian children to share with them in crowning our Blessed Mother 
at the end of May. 


It is hoped that, should these people of Ukrainia return to their own coun- 
try when Russia goes the way of all totalitarian states, they will take back 
with them a feeling of kindliness toward the American people who showed 
an appreciation of their culture and who recognized the beauty and solemnity 
of their sacred rites .and ceremonies. 


Countless, therefore, are the aids available if one but makes the slightest 
effort to find them. The use of one aid will call for another and soon, from 
numberless, unexpected, sources, others will come, helping to vitalize teaching 
and enabling children to understand that, as Catholics, intent on bearing 
Christ to those of other nations, they must, in order to be successful and to 
insure permanent gains, know in which “dress,” as Father Van Straelen 
says, the unchanging truths of our faith must be adorned. The success of 
these vehicles lies in the knowledge of the nature of these peoples as ex- 
pressed in their culture. 


The children, in identifying themselves with the peoples about whom they 
are studying, by dancing their dances, singing their songs, listening to 
their stories, working at their handicrafts, painting their designs, wearing 
their clothes, eating their foods, learning and living with them their customs, 
through the use of the best classroom aids available, will contribute toward 
an appreciation of their culture. This in turn will result in admiration, and 
admiration for the accomplishments of another speaks, as no other, a silent, 
universal language which attracts and unites in love souls bound by a com- 
mon Fatherhood in God and joined in a Mystical union with Christ, His Son. 


SOME NOTES ON CLASSROOM AIDS AND THEIR SOURCES 
POINTS TO CONSIDER IN THE CHOICE OF CLASSROOM AIDS FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: 


I. Choose aids which will provide for the following experiences: 


Advising Inquiring Sharing 
Constructing Listening Singing 
Dancing Observing Speaking 
Drawing Praying Visiting 


Interpreting Reading Working 





III. 


IV 
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1ed II. Choose aids which will provide a proper balance for the threefold 
ha objective of character development, intellect, emotions and will: 
the a) Aids having an intellectual appeal, and resulting in correct under- 

standings and convictions. 

- b) Aids having an emotional appeal, and resulting in proper attitudes 

th and appreciations. 

Loe c) Aids helpful in training the will, and resulting in the placing of 
worth-while, habitual acts directed toward the accomplishment of 
good. 

be III. = aids which will contribute to the fivefold development of the 

child: 

= a) Physical fitness, resulting from the use of such aids as will bring 
an awareness of the needs of the human body: proper food (menu- 
planning), healthful exercise and recreation (folk dancing and 

sed games of the nations). 

ier b) Economic competency, resulting from the use of such aids as re- 

the quiring the child to organize, budget and conserve; those in which 

ite the child learns about the workings of modern industrial civiliza- 
ier tion and the need for the application of the principles of Christian 
social justice for fairness of distribution. 

in- c) Social adjustment through the use of aids requiring participation 

ick in group activities such as working, playing, singing, and praying 

red together. 

ity d) Cultural development through the use of aids resulting in apprecia- 
tions accruing from the study of the accomplishments of others 

al particularly in the field of the fine arts. 

e) Moral and spiritual growth resulting in actions placed because of 
ve correct understandings and convictions. 

™ IV. Choose aids with the following “MUSTS” in mind: 

Pres a) Aids that stress the virtues of peoples as the most important factors 

en in their civilization, and the essential quality of their greatness. 

of b) Aids that offer a plenitude of firsthand experience where children 

2X. can “live and do,’ and not merely, “sit and listen.” 

c) Aids which stress the likenesses of people. 
d) Aids which bring out the inherent dignity of man. 

ey e) Aids which stress the unity of the human race and the brotherhood 

to of man. 

ng f) Aids that dispel ignorance about world peoples. 

ns, g) Aids that create proper understandings and sympathies and bring 

- about the desire to do something about it. 

nt Vv. AVOID such aids as the following: ; 

~ a) Aids not geographically or historically correct such as those which 

an show Dutch children wearing wooden shoes, etc. 

; b) Aids tending to develop patronizing attitudes and shallow sym- 
pathies. 

oR c) Aids that present the actions of certain peoples as queer or anti- 
quated. 

4, Aids which emphasize the material as the sole criterion of progress. 
WHAT ARE SOME USEFUL Designing covers for programs, etc. 
CLASSROOM AIDS: Designing folk patterns 

Appreciating folk art Dramatizing foreign customs 
Attending concerts, dramatic pro- Engaging in foreign correspond- 
ductions, lectures and travel talks ence 

Collecting for exhibits Going on excursions 
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Interpreting graphs 

Interviewing peoples of foreign na- 
tions 

Inviting speakers to the classroom 

Learning and speaking about the 
United Nations and its policies 
for world peace 

Listening and singing folk music 

Listening to folk lore 

Listening to recordings 

Looking at pictures, films, film- 


Lectures, travel talks 
Guided tours (by appointment) 
Special touring exhibits 


What can I find in the Art Gallery? 


Guided tours (by appointment) 

Loan of reproductions of paintings 

Loan of articles such as ikons, em- 
broidery samples, etc. 


How can the Historical Society help? 


Costumes of various national groups 


strips Accessories used in homes of na- 
Observing and executing folk tional groups 

dances Coins of different nations 
ao in international af- What use can I make of the Interna- 

airs 


Praying with the universal Church 
for the intentions of the Holy 


tional Institute? 


Means of contact with national 


Father groups for: | 
Preparing foreign menus pexviawe 
Reading about world peoples peakers — . 
Using religious devices naerwe in folk music, song and 
ance 


Wearing costumes of national 
groups 

Working at folk handicrafts 

Working with maps and globes 


SOME SOURCES OF CLASSROOM 
AIDS IN THE LOCAL COMMU- 
NITY: 


What can I find in the Public 
Library? 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ books 
Classroom-loan libraries 
Reference department for research 
Magazines and indexes 
Newspapers and indexes 
Mounted pictures 
Music library and appreciation 
room 
Story-telling (by appointment) 
Advice—Education department 


Information on customs 

Information on foreign menus 

Help in translating foreign cor- 
respondence 

Sources of exhibit material 


What can the Junior Red Cross Or- 
ganization do to help? 


Arrange for foreign correspondence 
with children in a country of 
your choice 

Provide for exchange of scrapbooks 
with children of another country 

Provide opportunity for your en- 
trance into the International Art 
Program: (Exchange of pictures 
portraying American scenes for 
those of other countries portray- 
ing similar scenes—pictures to be 
painted by pupils) 


What can I find in the Museum? SOME PEOPLE IN THE COMMU- 
Within latins NITY I COULD CONTACT IN OR- 
DER TO OBTAIN SPEAKERS: 





Filmstrip loans 

Lantern slides The Parish Priest 

Music: folk and classical The Director of the Holy Childhood 
Exhibits: Association for a visiting mis- 


dolls, industries, charts, pottery, 
basketry, pictures and dioramas 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR: folk 
dancing, folk designing, folk 
crafts, folk music—free of charge 
when offered 


sionary 
The Catholic Resettlement Council 
for displaced persons in vicinity 
Nearby colleges where provision is 
made for foreign exchange of 
teachers 
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Friends of the Children 

A Musician or teacher of music, 
art or literature (possibly one of 
the children’s parents) 


BACKGROUND READING FOR 
THE TEACHER: 


(Note: Complete addresses for all 
sources that follow at the end) 
Across a World, Considine, Long- 
mans, Greene 

Association of Arts in Childhood: 
a series of bulletins with excel- 
lent ideas 


Better Men for Better Times, John- 
son, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press 


Call for Forty Thousand, Considine, 
Longmans 

“Christian Citizen of the World,” 
National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, XLIII 

Christian Churches of the East, 
Attwater, Bruce (on Eastern 
Rites) 

“Education for International Un- 
derstanding,” N.E.A. publication, 
1948 

“Education to World Christianity,” 
Mission Education Commission of 
N.C.E.A. (1944) 

Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living, Srs. Joan and Nona, O.P., 
Vol. III, Catholic University of 
America Press 

Maryknoll Story, The, Considine, 
Longmans 

“Mission Education and the Social 
Studies,” Catholic Educational 
Review, XLI, Dec. 1943 

Recognition of Certain Christian 
Concepts in the Social Studies in 
Catholic Elementary Education, 
Sloyan, Catholic University of 
America Press (Dissertation) 

Social Wellsprings, Husslein, S.J. 
Vol. I and Vol. II, Bruce 

Teaching of Current Events, Com- 

mission on American Citizenship, 

(pamphlet), George Pflaum Pub. 

World Understanding Begins With 
Children, Goetz, (pamphlet), U.S. 
Office of Education, $.15 





GENERAL MATERIALS AND 
THEIR SOURCES: 


Activities, Suggestive: 


Found in Maryknoll Program 
Packets: Oriental Countries, 
Latin America, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Oceania, Africa, South 
America, Korea — Maryknoll 
Bookshelf 

Bibliographies of Materials: 

Brooklyn College: “Free and In- 
expensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers” — 800 
items — many free — some 
$.25, none over $1.00 

Commercial Firms: (those hav- 
ing interests in foreign coun- 
tries) For names and addresses 
of those having free and in- 
expensive materials, write to: 
New Jersey State Teachers’ 
College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Federal Security Agency: Brief 
bibliographies of materials and 
teaching aids on various coun- 
tries and regions 

Holy Childhood: Helpful ma- 
terials and devices for pro- 
moting interest in the missions 

National Educational Association 
Journal: Usually a section on 
sources of free and inexpensive 
materials 

UNESCO: (watch for programs 
and projects in the field of cul- 
ture directed toward interna- 
tional understanding and peace 
—to come out this year) 

United Nations: information on 
materials for international un- 
derstanding 

World Affairs, Council on: ma- 
terials on the United Nations, 
etc. 


Books and Reading Materials: 


The Catholic Almanac 

The Franciscan Almanac 

Religion Teacher and the World, 
The, Sr. M. Rosalia—good sta- 
tistics, charts and graphs on 
major world religions, etc. 
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Travel folders: American Air- 
lines, Steamship Companies, 
Railroad Agencies, etc. 

Maps: 

Australia—excellent maps _ put 
out by Australian News and 
Information Bureau 

Mission News Maps, C.S.M.C. 

Goods maps put out by Informa- 
tive Picture Publishers (in- 
cluded in their sets of pictures 
of the various units they pub- 
lish) 

Programs about different coun- 
tries: Valuable information given 
in the various program packets 
published by Maryknoll Book- 
shelf (mentioned above) 

Units of Study: The Andes, Japan, 
China, Korea, Africa, India, 
Mexico: Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Mission Study Leaflets on various 

world countries, C.S.M.C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND 
THEIR SOURCES 
FILMS: American Airlines: loan of 

films 

C.S.M.C.: Catalog of Mission Land 
Films 

Curriculum Service Bureau: Films 
for International Understanding 

American Association for the 
United Nations: sends lists of 
films free of charge 

Diocesan Film Library 

Federal Security Bureau: has lists 
of films 

Films of the Nations Company: 
lists of films 

International Airlines: films 

Office of Inter-American Affairs: 
films to loan 

Museum of Science: films to loan 
together with catalog of films 

Pan American Union: Latin Amer- 
ican films to loan 

United Nations Department of 
Public Information: film lists 
free of charge 


FILMSTRIPS 


C.S.M.C.: Slide films with accom- 
panying manuscript on Mission 
Lands 


Catholic Visual Education: “Our 
Lady of Fatima’”—explanatory 
record to accompany 

Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, slide films on: Rus- 
sia, India, China, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, 
South America, Alaska, Aus- 
tralia 


Maryknoll Bookshelf : 


Slide films on: Japan, Bolivia, 
China, Korea, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Philippines 

Also: 


. 
Slide films on the seven sacra- 
“ments: (excellent for showing 
the administration and recep- 
tion of sacraments in different 
parts of the world—emphasizes 
Mystical Body) 
Society for Visual Education: Lists 
for Mission Study (of filmstrips) 
Turkish Information Bureau: 
“Modern Turkey” 
United Nations: sends, free of 
charge, filmstrips on the United 
Nations and its agencies 


PICTURES 


Art Gallery in your city 

Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers: Collection of pic- 
tures in folders on each of the 
following countries: Alaska, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, China, Canada, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Australia, South 
America, India, Russia (this 
company also has filmstrips on 
the same pictures) 

Harmon Foundation: Portraits of 
Outstanding Americans of Negro 
Origin, (large pictures) inex- 
pensive 

Markham, Rt. Rev. R.: Foreign 
language cards on which are 
printed in each of 22 major world 
languages, the Apostles Creed 
(22 cards in set) 

Maryknoll Bookshelf: Many au- 
thentic pictures contained in 
Maryknoll Units of Study men- 
tioned previously 

Museum of Science: Mounted pic- 
tures 
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Propagation of the Faith, Society 
for, Beautiful, large pictures of 
the Madonnas of the Nations 

Public Library of your city: sets 
of pictures on various subjects 


RADIO PROGRAMS AND RADIO 
SCRIPTS 


Australian News and Information 
Bureau: a weekly fifteen minute 
program over 50 stations in 26 
states on Australia, “A Look at 
Australia” 

Columbia Broadcasting System: 
“American School of the Air” 
programs including information 
on folk literature and folk music. 
Send for program. 


Scripts: 


Bureau of Intercultural Education: 
Radio scripts 


Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription—scripts on “Contribu- 
tions of Immigrants to the 


United States” 
Maryknoll Bookshelf: 
“Christ of the Andes” 


“On Oceania” 
Original scripts: written by class 
RECORDINGS 


Catholic Educational Recordings: 
Lives of the Saints, and record- 
ings of some of the stories in the 
Faith and Freedom Readers from 
fourth to eighth grades. Excel- 
lently done. Radio Corporation 


of America 
Decca Records (407) (Burl Ives) 


“Collections of Ballads and Folk 


Songs” 


Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription: “Contributions of 
Immigrants to the United States” 

Gloria Chandler Recordings: 
“Books Bring Adventure” series: 
dramatizations of sections of 
well-known children’s books, em- 
phasizing the likenesses of peo- 
ples and acquainting children 
with world neighbors everywhere. 

Japan Institute, The, Japanese 


Music and language records 





Library of Congress Recording 
Laboratory: Folk music and poe- 
try of the different countries— 
send for catalog—$.10 

Radio Corporation of America: 
“Lullabies of Many Lands” 


AIDS AND SOURCES IN ARTS 


AND HANDICRAFTS 


Book: Folk Art Designs: by Juli- 
enne Hallen (excellent, authentic 
peasant patterns of different 
countries: European, Oriental 
and American) Homecrafts, New 
York. Good for use in designs on 
programs, menu covers, etc. 

Catalog and Materials: Arts Co- 
operative Association Service 
(excellent ideas and suggestions 
for use of materials) 

Classes: Folk Art and Handicrafts 
offered occasionally at Museum. 
Ask for their monthly schedule 
of events 

Construction Work: Dioramas of 
homes, how people make their 
living in different parts of world, 
etc. (exhibits obtainable at Mu- 
seum of Science) 

Patterns: Banners, masks, flowers, 
flags: in Maryknoll Program 
Packets, mentioned previously— 
Maryknoll Bookshelf 


Pictures: 


Art Gallery 

Museum of Science 

Public Library 

Set of Pictures of the sculpture 
done by Richard Barthe, Har- 
mon Foundation—large pic- 
tures—inexpensive 


FOLK DANCING 


Curriculum Service Bureau: Mexi- 
can Folk Dancing, Free 

Maryknoll Bookshelf: Many folk 
dances found in Maryknoll Pro- 
gram Packets, previously men- 
tioned 

Museum of Science: Classes oc- 
casionally offered. Ask for 
monthly schedule of events 

Public Library: Many books avail- 
able on the subject. 
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DRAMATICS 


Bureau of Intercultural Education: 
lists of plays 

C.S.M.C.: play catalog and plays— 
plays of different countries 


Maryknoll Bookshelf : 


African Plays: African Program 
Packet 

Oceania Plays: Oceanic Program 
Packet 

Oriental Plays (two of them) 
Oriental Program Packet 

Korean Plays: Korean Program 
Packet 

South American Plays: South 
American Program Packet 

Pan American Union: Plays on 
Latin America 


LITERATURE 
General Library Tools: 


Bureau of Intercultural Education: 
excellent bibliography of books 
on international understanding; 
also other valuable tools 

Catholic Authors: 4-sight Edition 
of Catholic Authors 


Children’s Catalog, The 


Reviews: Books on Trial, Sheed 
and Ward 

Maryknoll Bookshelf Library 
Service 
Encyclicals : 

Heaven’s Beginnings, simplified 
edition of The Mystical Body of 
Christ by Tracey, Paulist Press 

Labor’s Charter of Liberty, sim- 
plified edition of Leo XIII’s Re- 
rum Novarum, Tracey, Paulist 
Press 

Social Wellsprings, Husslein, S.J. 
Vol. I and II—the Social En- 
cyclicals 

Magazines: 

Catholic Digest, The, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Catholic Missions, Propagation of 
the Faith 

Christian Family, The, and Our 
Mission, Techny, Illinois 

Holy Childhood Magazine, The, 
Propagation of the Faith 


Jesuit Missions, New York, New 
York 

Junior Red Cross Magazine: Jun- 
ior Red Cross Headquarters, 
your city (Subscription to the 
Junior Red Cross Magazines of 
other English-speaking countries 
is especially advisable—Canada, 
Philippines, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia—ask at your Jr. Red Cross 
Headquarters how to go about 
subscribing) 

Our Lady of Africa Messenger: 
Metuchen, New Jersey 

Shield, The, C.S.M.C., (excellent 
for the world apostolate) also has 
teacher’s guide 

Sign, The, Union City, New Jersey, 
Passion Fathers . 

White Fathers, The: Franklin, Pa. 

Young Catholic Messenger, George 
Pflaum publisher, weekly paper 
for junior high school pupils— 
good for current events 

Folk Literature: 


Collections: Children and Books, 
Arbuthnot, (excellent bibliogra- 
phy on good collections of folk 
stories of the different nations) 
Scott Foresman 
Anthology of Children’s Litera- 

ture: compiled by Johnson and 
Scott; folk tales included on 
different nations 
Biographies: Contributions of Immi- 
grants to the U.S., stories on re- 
cordings — Educational Radio and 

Transcription 

Stories of Saints who lived and 
worked in various parts of the 
world 

Stories of great men and women 
who lived and worked in various 
parts of the world 

Mission Heroes and Stories: 

“Parade of Far Eastern Heroes,” 
Oriental Program Packet, Mary- 
knoll 

African Tales and Mission stories, 
African Program Packet 

Korean Stories, Korean Program 
Packet 

South American Stories, South 
American Program Packet 
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Stories of Latin Americans for 
seventh grade: Curriculum Serv- 
ice Bureau 


FOLK MUSIC 

Cooke, James, Musical Travelogues 

Decca, Vols, I and II, No. 118 and A. 
802: “Songs of the South African 
Veld” (Marais) 

Department of State, Division of Cul- 
tural Relations: Program of Latin 
American Music 

Faulkner, Anne, What We Hear in 
Music, R.C.A., good for  back- 
grounds of musical compositions of 
different nations. 

Library of Congress Recording Lab- 
oratory: Folk Music and Poetry of 
different countries 

Maryknoll Bookshelf: Folk music 
obtainable in the following program 
Packets: 

South America, Africa, Korea, Ha- 
waii, Oceania, Oriental countries 

McConathy and editors: Music of 
Many Lands and Peoples, Silver 
Burdett 

Museum of Science: 

An appreciation room where chil- 
dren may listen to music of their 
choice or to records of native 
languages 

Classes in folk music occasionally 
offered—ask for monthly sched- 
ule of events 

National Bureau of Advancement of 
Music: Literature about the folk 
sones of the nations 

National Recreation Association: in- 
formation about folk songs 

Radio Corporation of America: “Lul- 
labies of Many Lands” 

Silver Burdett, Latin American Song- 
Book 

Simon and Schuster, Songs We Sing, 
Hendrik Van Loon 

Van der Wall, Music of the People 


RELIGION 
Books: 

New Testament: The Life of Christ 
who “went about doing good,” not 
permitting artificial barriers to 
keep Him from bringing all men 
to His Father 





Religion Teacher and the World, Sr. 
Rosalia, good stories—also  sta- 
tistics 


Encyclicals of the Holy Father, pre- 
viously mentioned 
Filmstrips: 
Un the Seven Sacraments, Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf, previously men- 
tioned 


Prayers: 


Collects of the Mass 

Memento of the Living and of the 
Dead 

Our Father 

Offertory Prayer (water and wine) 

Prayer of the Holy Year 

Church Unity Octave 


OTHER AIDS AND SOURCES 
ON CUSTOMS 


American Airlines: booklet free: In 
Mexico—It’s the Custom, Senor— 
V.G. 

Book: Christmas Everywhere, by 
Seechrist, Ronald Swain, Phila- 
delphia (excellent bibliography of 
other books on Christmas customs 
in the “acknowledgments” 

UNESCO: Ways of Life of Many 
People—a pamphlet to be released 
this year 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 
ON CUSTOMS: 


Christmas Carols of different coun- 
tries 
Christmas Tree Ornaments of dif- 
ferent countries (decorate your 
Christmas tree with decorations 
as used in different countries) 
Corpus Christi Processions in dif- 
ferent countries 
Celebration of Festivals peculiar 
to certain countries 


ON EXHIBITS 


American Association for the United 
Nations: has flags of the United 
Nations 

Art Gallery: pictures, samples of em- 
broidery, done in peasant patterns, 
ikons, ete. 

Homes of the Children: many inter- 
esting articles often obtainable 
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International Institute: suggestions 
for exhibits and sources of in- 
formation as to where articles may 
be obtained 

Museum of Science: many and va- 
ried—refer to previous listing of 
what the Museum of Science has 
to offer 

Pan American Society of New Eng- 
land: Educational exhibits of Latin 
American Countries — free to 
schools, but must pay transporta- 
tion and insurance 

Pan American Union: Works of 
Latin American Artists, Drawings, 
Etchings, Photographs, Woodcuts, 
22 Panels of Mexican Children’s 
Art—only transportation charges 


Suggestions for Exhibits: 


Foreign newspapers 

Letters received in foreign corre- 
spondence 

Household articles 

Children’s drawings, etc. 

Stamps, coins, dolls of nations 

Handicrafts of the nations 

Embroidered articles (folk art) 

Clothing 

Scrapbooks from foreign countries 

Pictures 

Dioramas of homes, etc. 

Collections of pictures or models of 
churches and church architecture 
in different countries showing 
how people in different lands ex- 
press their love of God 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
Organizations which arrange for 
“Pen Pal” correspondence: 


Junior Red Cross 
United States Office of Education 


Holy Childhood Association for mis- 
sionaries with whom to corre- 
spond 

Business correspondence — to secure 
information : 

Foreign Embassies: addresses of 
69 foreign government embassies 
having offices in Washington, 
D.C., may be had by writing to 
the Federal Security Agency 


GAMES 


Maryknoll Bookshelf: Many games 
contained in Program Packets, pre- 
viously mentioned 

Spanish Song and Game Book, A. S. 
Barnes Co., N.Y.—many games 
written both in Spanish and in 
English 
(Many games are also included un- 

der folk music since much of the 
folk music is sung while playing 
various games) 


FOREIGN MENUS 


International Institute: “As the 
World Cooks—Recipes from Many 
Lands,” Lowell, Mass. 

International Institute: “Internation- 
al Institute Cook Book,’ Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Messner, World-Wide Cook Book, 
Metzelthin 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Maryknoll Bookshelf: Panels on the 
following: 


Oriental countries 

Hawaii 

Oceania 

Inter-American Relations 
(all found in Maryknoll Program 
Packets) 


ADDRESSES FOR SOURCE MATERIALS 


American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc. 

45 E. 65th St. 

New York 21, N.Y. 


American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, D.C. 


America Press 
70 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Association for Arts in Childhood 
519 W. 121 St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Australian News and Information 
Bureau 

636 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N.Y. 


Barnes, A. S. & Co. 
Brooklyn College 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Leonard Kenworthy 
Bedford Ave. and Ave. H 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bureau of Intercultural Education 
157 W. 18th St. 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Canadian Red Cross Society 
95 Wellesley St. 
East Toronto, Canada 


Catholic Digest 
41 E. 8th St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Catholic Students Mission Crusade 
National Center 

Shattuc Ave. 

Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


Catholic University of America Press 
Washington, D.C. 


Catholic Visual Education 
149 Bleecker St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Christian Family & Our Missions 
Divine Word Missionaries 
Techny, IIl. 


Cooperative Arts Association 
New York, N.Y. 


Curriculum Service Bureau 
423 W. 128rd St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Department of State 
Division of Cultural Relations 
Washington, D.C. 


Devin-Adair Co. 
23 E. 26th St. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Doubleday and Co. Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange 

Office of Education 

Federal Security Agency 

Washington, D.C. 


Federal Security Agency 

Division of International Educational 
Relations 

Office of Education 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Films of the Nations Company 
New York, N.Y. 


Gloria Chandler Recordings 
422% W. 46th St. 

New York 19, N.Y. 
Harmon Foundation 

140 Nassau St. 

New York 7, N.Y. 
Homecrafts 

New York, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

New York and Chicago 
Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 


lishers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


International Institute 
Lowell, Mass. 
International Institute 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Japan Institute, The 
New York, N.Y. 


Jesuit Missions 
962 Madison Avenue 


* New York 21, N.Y. 


Julian Messner, Inc. 
8 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Library of Congress Recording Lab- 
oratory 
Washington, D.C. 


Longmans, Green 
New York, N.Y. 


Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation 

Mission Education Committee 

1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C, 


PAS oe pas oe Fe 
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National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music 
New York, N.Y. 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Geographic Society 
Washington, D.C. 

National Recreation Association 
New York, N.Y. 


Nelson, Thomas & Sons 
885 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Office of Inter-American Affairs 
State Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Our Lady of Africa Messenger 
Metuchen, N.J. 


Pan American Society of New Eng- 
land 

18 Traill St. 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Paulist Press 
401 W. 59th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Pflaum, George, Pub. 

38 W. 5th St. 

Dayton, Ohio 
Propagation of the Faith 
109 E. 38th St. 

New York, N.Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N.J. 

Victor Division 
Ronald Swain, Publ. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rt. Rev. R. J. Markham, S.T.D. 
Compton Road, Hartwell 
Cincinnati, Ohio 15 


Sheed and Ward 
63 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Sign Magazine 
Union City, N.J. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
Chicago, Ill. 
Turkish Information Bureau 


444 KE. 52nd St. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


UNESCO 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO 
Washington, D.C. 
White Fathers’ Missions 
Franklin, Pa. 
World Affairs, Council on 
your own city (if there is a branch) 
if not: 
New York, N.Y. 
(National Headquarters) 
Scott Foresman Co. 
Chicago and New York 
» 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


SUMMARY OF PANEL DISCUSSION 


SISTER MARY ADELBERT, S.N.D., Ph.D., SUPERVISOR 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, DIOCESE OF TOLEDO, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Paul D. Williams, K.S.G., President of the Southern Regional Council, 
Richmond, Va., introduced the panel by stating that the Old South lost a 
half century because: 


1. It chose slavery instead of liberty. 
2. It chose aristocracy instead of democracy. 
3. It chose plantation agriculture instead of industry. 


George S. Mitchell, Ph.D., the Executive Director of the Southern Regional 
Council, Atlanta, Ga., graphically presented the geographical setting of the 
changes taking place in the South. His chalk-talk centered about the poverty 
of the people, showing that the chief factor responsible for the poor condi- 
tions was the fact that the people settled in too many places and too far 
apart and were not granted equal civil rights. The settlers began in the 
Chesapeake Land, sending for cheap laborers, whom they indentured for 
seven years. At the end of that period, they gave the laborer three things: 


1. A pair of breeches 
2. An ax 
3. Twenty shillings. 


The man put on his breeches; spent his twenty shillings for land; cut down 
the trees; and settled down to live. This process went on for a half century. 
Gradually between the years 1800 and 1860 these settlements stretched out 
to the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, through Ohio, Indiana, and over the 
Mississippi River into Texas and Oklahoma. That’s the region known as 
the Old South, consisting of six million whites, four million blacks, and 
three and one-half million slaveholders. 


The impending crisis in the South was not created, as some maintain, 
because the settlers were crooked, but because they were poor. This poverty 
was in no small measure due to the fact that in 1884 the Northerners came 
down, settled the thriving cities of today and took complete control of the 
power, labor, and the cotton. 


The South of today can be divided into four great sections each of which 
has its own difficult problems, the solution of which must be gradual but defi- 
nitely continuous. 


1. The Mountain Region: A typical farmer in this section begins by cul- 
tivating the valley. As his sons mature and marry, he divides his land until 
there is nothing left but the mountain slopes. If the government would help 
him financially and educationally by showing him the techniques of contour 
farming and planting grass crops to prevent erosion and floods, many of 
his problems would be solved even if his sons were multiplied to the extent 
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that he would need to parcel out the whole mountainside. This means more 
money and equal facilities for all. 


2. The Piedmont Peak: The settlers in this section are in pretty good 
shape. They preserve a good balance between industry and agriculture and 
maintain a good beginning of their own type of democracy. Their trade 
unions include both Negroes and whites but they have a somewhat erroneous 
idea of equal rights, e.g., one may see twenty fine homes for white mechanics 
along one side and twenty old shacks for blacks along the other side and a 
nice little path connecting each home and shack. When questioned about the 
inequality of conditions, the whites may respond to this effect, “You should 
have been here thirty years ago. At that time there was no path between 
the two.” Education in civil rights and equalization of monetary help would 
remedy matters immensely. 


3. The Coastal Pine Woods: This section is rich in three things: 


1. Swamps 
2. Pine Trees 
8. Poor Folks 


What this section really needs is an elimination of the swamps; a saving of 
the pine trees, since they produce 90% of the nation’s turpentine output; 
and a spreading of government money so that it will reach all the poor folks, 


4. Plantation Country: There is no justice in this section. The whites 
live in comfortable homes and send their children to colleges and universities. 
The blacks live in shacks and their education comes to the level of second or 
third grade. The whites deny the blacks the right to vote because they con- 
sider the blacks too ignorant—at the same time they neglect to legislate in 
such wise that the black could have equal educational opportunities of learn- 
ing to lead normal, moral lives. The whites segregate the blacks on busses, 
trains, in theatres, waiting rooms, etc., on the plea that the blacks are 
crooked and wicked and at the same time allow them to develop without 
any facilities that would moralize them. 


Not until we realize that equal civil rights will remedy the situation; not 
until the government loans money to the colored as well as to the poor white 
folks; not until we grant equal franchise, equal schools, equal home, farms 
and health services; not until money in billions of dollars is spent in slum 
clearance, will we be able to boast of interracial and international under- 
standing. 


Ernest E. Neal, Ph.D., the Director of the Rural Life Council, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, discussed the low income groups, both white 
and black, in the South and the planning needed to improve their standard of 
living. Using the scale established by the Sparkman Sub-committee on Low- 
Income Families in the United States, which defines a low-income family as 
one having less than $2,000 a year in the city and less than $1,000 a year 
in the country, he maintained that 10,000,000 or at least one-fourth of the 
United States are poor. Of these, 80% are Negroes and 20% whites. 75% 
of the poor farmers in the South have less than fifty acres of land. 


Some of the factors contributing to poverty in the rural South are: 


1. Acreage: The amount of income a farmer receives is the amount of 
land, labor, and capital which he can bring under his control. Low income 
is always associated with small acreage; and the South is characterized as a 
region of small farms and low income. 


2. Level of Living: Comparing the level of living of the South with other 
regions of the United States, we see that the South falls far below the na- 
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tional average. The components used by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for arriving at the level of living are: 


a. Percentage of farms with electricity 

b. Percentage of farms with telephones 

c. Percentage of farms with automobiles 

d. Average value of products sold or traded 


The average county index for the level of living in the United States in 1945 
was 100. The South indexed 66 or 34 points below the national average; 73 
points below the Northeast; 62 points below the North Central; and 59 points 
below the West. 


3. Population: The South has a population far in excess of its developed 
resources, This includes a greater proportion of children to productive adults. 


Along with the factors mentioned above, the way of life, known since 1880, 
is going through a radical change just as the rural South is in the midst of 
a revolution. The population is becoming more urban and less rural, more 
white and less black. The established order of cotton cultivation with the 
share-tenant system is giving way to green fields, grazing cattle, tractors, 
and mechanized cotton pickers. The Mississippi mechanized farm cuts out 
85% of the people, people who know nothing but cotton picking, people whose 
shacks were moved to make room for the plow farm or pasture land. 


What are these 85% of poor people, with their meager education, their 
small income, and narrowed interests, doing? They enter the labor market 
as competition for the already too few unskilled jobs in industry and urban 
communities of the North, thereby further depressing the low income of the 
workers in this group. Unless serious planning in the political economy is 
done to find a place for these people, they must live in the cheapest houses 
and the most deteriorated sections of the cities, thereby contributing a dis- 
proportionate share to delinquency, crime, unemployment, and relief. 


The problem for this last half of the twentieth century is the expansion 
of our economy in such a way as to fully utilize these displaced persons. 
(Every tractor displaces fifteen Negroes.) This is the acid test for the sur- 
vival of a capitalistic-democratic society. 


Suggested Courses of Action: 


1. Government: 


a. Expansion of the TVA 

b. Expansion of the FHA 

c. Expansion of the Rural Housing 

d. Experiment stations established to study problems of small farmers 
e. Expansion of the REA and rural telephones 


2. Education: 
a. Research: Study problems of adjustment to changes 
b. Broadening the technical training of rural boys and girls 


8. Religious and Welfare Groups: 

a. Employ resources—use persons on an experimental basis. 

b. Establish pilot centers to experiment with bringing low-income groups 
into commercial agriculture, establishing markets for farm products 
and rural industries. 

c. Carry on experiments in farm credit unions and cooperatives; de- 
termine their effect on raising the income. 

d. Set up some experimental Christian villages on the principle of Boys’ 
Town, with interracial, inter-faith, and international understanding. 
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Rev. Vincent J. O’Connell, S.M., General Chairman, Catholic Committee of 
the South, New Orleans, La., explained the meaning and application of Chris- 
tian charity and social justice. He called these two the guideposts or criteria 
of Christian social living. We Catholics, he maintained, are challenged to 
make them a realization in this year of 1950. We must not only understand 
what they are but we must break them down to practical application. 


1. Social Justice: Pope Pius XI defined social justice as the virtue that 
demands of every individual everything necessary for the common good. A 
person living according to social justice subordinates his individual welfare 
to the general welfare. He recognizes that there are certain rights and dig- 
nities which he brings to the community of which he is a part. Among these 
are the dignity of personality and the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. He knows that his fellow citizens have the same rights and dignity. 
His Christian social conscience tells him that whenever a social problem like 
unemployment, low wages, or unjust employment practices harms the com- 
munity as a whole; and when these problems either will not or can not be met 
by individuals, the state or the nation has the right and the duty to take 
the necessary measures to meet these problems. 


It is unfair and impossible to expect individuals to contribute to the strength 
and welfare of a community unless they have the minimum of food, shelter, 
and clothing; i.e., a family-wage, a living-wage, a saving-wage; protection 
against the hazards of unemployment, illness, and old age. Criticizing such 
economically undernourished cells of the body politic is like crippling and 
maiming a man and then making fun of him because he limps. 


2. Christian Charity: Christian charity does not mean almsgiving or good 
works. It is of the essence of social charity to demand of each person the 
recognition of the fact that all men are made to the image and likeness of 
God, and that charity connotes the love of God, the charity of Christ for 
all. We must get this concept over to our pupils; namely, social charity of: 


people for people; 

races for races; 

nations for nations; 
nationalities for nationalities. 


The question always arises: HOW FAR SHOULD WE GO? The answer 
is always the same: GO JUST AS FAR AS CHRIST WENT! The plan 
of Christ is even more radical than that of communism (equal pay for equal 
work) but it is Christ’s plea through the Holy Father: Love your neighbor 
as yourself—Go as far as Christ would, i.e., all the way. At the Communion 
rail you will find the answer realized: Christ and you; Christ and anyone 
become ONE! 


The Southern elementary schools are making definite strides in the develop- 
ment of Christian social living through the practice of social justice and 
charity. They are using textbooks and curricula which promise a fuller 
Catholic social life for the next generation. The CCS (Catholic Committee 
of the South) has made a significant contribution toward this development 
through its summer school, and through the indefatigable efforts of the mem- 
bers of the education department. It must always be remembered that the 
child is in society now. It is not something into which he enters at a future 
date. Christian social living should therefore concern itself with the child’s 
present social relationships. The classroom is his society. That therefore 
must be Christianized first. A lecture on prejudice by a prejudiced teacher 
will leave the child prejudiced. It is example that draws. 
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List of child problems which need a Christian solution: 


1. Competition: Although competition be a most valuable stimulus, the 
teacher must not sacrifice Christian teaching in order to secure good scholastic 
results. The emphasis should be placed on doing ONE’S OWN VERY BEST 
no matter how inferior that may be. 


2. Success: The successful child must be given responsibility more often 
than mere “honors.” 


38. Failure: Shame should be attached to failure only when it is morally 
wrong. The demoralizing effect of constant failure can be avoided by setting 
up situations where the child is sure to succeed at something. 


_4, Mine-Thine: The child should be taught that there is more to the ques- 
tion of justice than “Thou shalt not steal.” 


5. Generosity: The child must be taught the Christian concept of giving. 
It is doubtful that the Christian concept of giving is best taught by awarding 
a banner to the class which has sold the most tickets for a bingo party. 


6. Group Responsibility: The love learned for parents must be extended 
to the group in school. The greatest obstacle to the child’s learning this love 
is a teacher’s favoritism towards the pets or ridicule of the underdog. The 
school is one of the best places for teaching the Christian doctrine of bearing 
one another’s burdens. 


7. Intergroup Relations: Teachers very seldom teach prejudice openly. 
It is usually communicated insidiously and in many cases unconsciously. 


8. Moral Schizophrenia: Teaching a child by word that Christ died for 
all men and then acting as if he should not give the same love to Chinese, 
Mexicans, and Negroes as Christ gives them ideas which develop into split 
moral personalities. What happens in the mind of a child who is asked to 
stand, put his hand over his heart, and “pledge allegiance to the flag . . . with 
liberty and justice for all,” when he realizes for the first time that the little 
colored boy down the street does not have the liberty to come to school with 
him? These moral conflicts are perhaps the greatest occasion for one of our 
most serious youth problems, namely cynicism. 


Only when these problems are solved in a Christian way will our schools 
be making a definite contribution to national, international, racial under- 
standing. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Mobile, Ala., related the history of the CCS (Catholic Committee of the South). 
He showed that during the past ten years this Committee has made great 
strides in the development of a curriculum to produce better Christian social 
living in the South. About ten years ago the Catholic superintendents of this 
region united to study the economic and social stand of the South and to try 
to solve its problems through sociological interpretation and action. They 
realized that neither they nor the teachers of the children of this region 
could remain complacent with conditions as they existed because they had 
only 30,000 pupils of the 150,000 Catholics in a population of over 11,000,000 
people in Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. They further realized that Florida 
is the key to the whole situation and therefore carries a great responsibility 
in the solution of the problems of the South by developing a true Christian 
social living program. Florida is rich; Florida is Catholic; but Florida is 
bigoted. Florida can put a wrench into the works of the Christian living 
program or it can be its salvation. 
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Every Catholic teacher has a grave responsibility to work with the cur- 
riculum committee and to be inflamed with the spirit of Christ. To do this 
effectively, every teacher should study St. Thomas and know her encyclicals. 
She must know, understand, and practice Christian justice and Christian 
charity and fit herself to implement the curriculum of the Commission on 
Catholic Citizenship as it is interpreted by the local committee. 
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CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1950, 9:30 A.M. 


The Catholic Deaf Education Section of the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the NCEA opened in the Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans, La., with 
prayer by the Rev. Joseph Heidell, Chairman of the Deaf Section. A short 
address of welcome was given by the Rev. Chairman after which roll call 
was taken by Sister Rosarita, S.S.N.D. 

The following were present: Very Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel and Rev. 
J. B. Gallagher, C.SS.R., of Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. W. J. Darcy, New York 
City; Rev. J. Grehan, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. G. Hauser, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rev. Joseph Heidell, C.SS.R., and Rev. David Walsh, C.SS.R., New Orleans, 
La.; Rev. Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Andrew Molnar, 
Passaic, N.J.; Rev. P. J. Mullaney, Mobile, Ala.; Rev. Michael O’Brien, 
Oakland, Calif.; Rev. B. J. O’Neill, LaPorte, Tex.; Rev. Francis T. Williams, 
C.S.V., New York, N.Y.; Sister Mary Bernard, S.S.E., and Sister M. Eymard, 
S.S.E., New Orleans, La.; Sister Mary Raymond, S.S.E., Albany, La.; Sister 
Mary Linus, S.C., and Sister Rosaline, S.C., De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sister Resignata, S.S.J., Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass.; 
Sister Olivia, S.S.N.D., and Sister M. LaSalle, S.S.N.D., Baton Rouge, La.; 
Sister Dolorosa, S.S.N.D., Sister Giovanni, S.S.N.D., Sister Helen Mary, 
S.S.N.D., Sister Rosarita, S.S.N.D., and Sister Therese, 8.S.N.D., all of Chin- 
chuba Institute, Marrero, La.; Miss Anna Savoie, Miss Agnes M. Kelly, and 
Mrs. J. Warren, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Florence A. Waters, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss 
Marie Mylan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. M. Wilton, Mr. G. Gaiennie, Miss 
Loretta Galligan, Baton Rouge, La.; Miss R. C. Proctor, Mrs. M. Souvestre, 
Miss M. Bergeron, Miss Irene Hannan, Miss M. Dolores Hava, Miss Loretta 
M. Burke, Mrs. M. Martin, Miss Ynette Lyman, Miss Barbara Lewis, New 
Orleans, La. 

The first paper entitled “Handicaps Can Help” was read by Rev. Stephen 
Landherr, C.SS.R., Philadelphia, Pa. It was a beautiful tribute to the courage 
of the handicapped and a spur to greater zeal for those working under 
various handicaps. The second paper, “Making Religion Practical,’ was 
written by Sister Michael, S.S.J., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N.Y. As Sister was unable to attend the convention, her paper was read by 
Sister Giovanni, Chinchuba Institute. This paper stressed the importance 
of character training through self denial, the use of pain born in union with 
Christ, good example manifested by the teacher, and the use of informal 
prayers to give expression to their love of God. Miss Anna Savoie’s paper 
clearly emphasized the fact that auditory training offered a wider possi- 
bility of adjusting the child to the hearing world. “What is the Contribu- 
tion of a Catholic School for the Deaf” was read by Sister Linus, S.C., 
De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. In the paper Sister outlined the religious 
program carried on in the school—its relationship to the follow-up program 
of De Paul Institute. 

The Resolutions Committee appointed by the Chairman consisted of the 
following: Rev. J. Grehan, C.SS.R., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. M. O’Brien, Oak- 
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land; Sister Linus, S.C., De Paul Institute; Sister Giovanni, S.S.N.D., Chin- 
chuba Institute. 


The following were appointed for the Committee on Nominations: Rev. 
W. Darcy, New York; Rev. G. Hauser, St. John’s School for the Deaf, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Miss Anna Savoie, Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chicago, IIL; 
Sister Resignata, S.S.J., Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


The afternoon session. of the first day was held at Chinchuba Institute 
for the Deaf, Marrero, La. Sister Rosaline, S.C., De Paul Institute presented 
a demonstration entitled “Sensory Aids are Language Tools.” Every sensory 
avenue was used in the presentation of the lesson in natural science center- 
ing around a squirrel. After the lesson the children were given remembrances 
consisting of squirrel pins, plaster paris squirrels, and nuts. 


The second demonstration presented was a lesson in religion. In the lesson, 
Sister Rosarita, S.S.N.D., Chinchuba Institute, showed how a more com- 
plete understanding of the meaning of the “Act of Contrition” could be 
obtained by the use of questions and paralleled word meanings. 

After the demonstrations a tour of the school was made followed by a 
buffet supper. The evening closed with an entertainment presented by the 
children of Chinchuba Institute. 





THIRD SESSION 
THurRSDAY, April 138, 1950, 9:30 A.M. 


Three interesting papers were read at this session. In her paper, entitled 
“Letter Writing—A Vital Need of Deaf Children,” Sister Resignata, S.S.J., 
Boston School for the Deaf, pointed out the importance of letter writing and 
the essentials of all types of letters. Rev. S. Landherr, C.SS.R., Pittsburgh, 
read the paper which Sister Gerard, M.H.S.H., of St. Gabriel’s School, 
Puerto Rico, had prepared. A summary was given of the activities of the 
school. The third paper, which was read by Rev. G. Hauser of St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, had been forwarded by Rev. P. Klenke of St. Rita’s 
School, Cincinnati. In this paper, entitled “Points for First Communion,” 
Father suggested the use of stick men drawing by the children and teacher 
in order to bring about a better understanding of the commandments and 
other religious facts. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHursSDAY, April 13, 1950, 2:00 P.M. 


This entire afternoon was devoted to the problems of the hard of hearing 
as had been resolved at the 1949 convention. In the first paper of this session 
a history of the Notre Dame School and its activities was presented. Since 
Sister Paulette, S.S.N.D., was not able to attend the convention, Sister 
Dolorosa, S.S.N.D., Chinchuba Institute, read this paper. The second paper 
which was to be read by Rev. T. Cribbin of the Apostolate for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, Brooklyn, N.Y., was not received in time to be read 
at this session. His paper “The Spiritual Outlook for the Hard of Hearing” 
appears in this bulletin. Miss Florence Waters pointed out the vital needs 
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of the “Hard of Hearing Children in the Parochial School” and what efforts 
must be made to meet the situation. Mrs. Agnes Souvestre, League for Better 
Hearing, was called upon by the chairman to address the delegates. Mrs. 
Souvestre suggested various means of securing aids for the children and told 
of the advantages of utilizing the services of a hearing center. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Fripay, April 14, 1950, 9:30 A.M. 


Five papers were read at this closing session which dealt with the prob- 
lems confronting the missionary priest. Rev. W. Darcy, St. Joseph’s School, 
N.Y., outlined the various youth activities carried on to keep in close rela- 
tionship with the deaf so that moral and spiritual guidance may be afforded 
them in after school years. Rev. M. O’Brien, Oakland, Calif., presented a 
picture of the situation in the West, namely, vastness of the territory, the 
large deaf population, no Catholic schools for the deaf, and the few laborers 
engaged in helping the deaf. Rev. A. Molnar, Passaic, N.J., read his paper 
“Why the Catholic Deaf Leakage?” From the survey he made it was believed 
that the reasons for lack of spiritual advancement were many in number. 
The following were considered the chief reasons: insufficient home training, 
lack of interest in religious things, limited opportunities for gaining a 
Catholic education, and lack of interest and understanding among the parish 
priests. The fourth paper prepared by Rev. John Higgins, Chaplain of the 
Deaf, Des Moines, Iowa, showed how his interest in the work for the deaf 
was aroused through contacts he had with the deaf during his high school days. 
He also showed what was being done for the deaf at the present time in 
Des Moines. Rev. David Walsh, C.SS.R., New Orleans, La., read Rev. Edwin 
Sahm’s paper “Ephpheta to the Deaf in Indianapolis.” In this paper the 
religious activities afforded the Catholic deaf attending the State School 
were described. 


The business meeting closed the session. 

The following were elected: 

Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman 

Rev. Arthur L. Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio, Vice Chairman 

A Sister from the Staff of St. Rita’s School to be appointed Secretary. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


I 


That the Catholic Deaf Education Section of the NCEA express profound 
gratitude to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop 
of New Orleans, thanks to Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt for his interest 
in the Catholic Deaf Section, and thanks to the Sisters of Chinchuba Insti- 
tute, Marrero, La., for their kindness in arranging an entertainment and 
for the buffet supper served there. 


II 


That in the future the Deaf Education Section of the NCEA convention 
will operate on the following plan: devote the first day to papers only, in- 
cluding missionary papers; devote the morning of the second day to the hard 
of hearing; devote the afternoon of the second day to school demonstrations; 
allow for more time for discussion, limiting the number of papers to three 
at each session. 
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III 


That the retiring chairman write to the various members of the hierarchy 
to make them more aware of the problems regarding the deaf and hard of 
hearing. 

IV 


That at the 1951 convention in Cleveland a permanent chairman for three 
years (1951-1954) be elected and a vice chairman be elected in charge of local 
arrangements in each convention city. 


Following the reading of the resolutions, the Chairman, Rev. Joseph Heidell, 
acknowledged the splendid cooperation he received from everyone. 


Sister Rosarita, 8.S.N.D., 
Secretary 
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PAPERS 
HANDICAPS CAN HELP 


REV. STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., Ph.L., ST. BONIFACE CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Quoting St. Peter, “It is good for us to be here,” good for us Northerners, 
Southerners, Easterners and Westerners to meet and exchange ideas, that 
we might better ourselves and our methods in our blue-ribbon, second-to-none 
vocation, the education of God’s deaf. The best of us can profit appreciably 
by the inspirational talks that abound at these NCEA conventions, and the 
worst of us can well be shaken out of our lethargy (if lethargy there be) into 
wide-awake, dynamic action for the good of the deaf around us. 


You may wonder why I’ve chosen the topic, “Handicaps Can Help.” Isn’t 
it belaboring the obvious? Isn’t it perfectly clear tq everybody here that 
handicaps ever so often turn out to be first-class blessings in disguise? Why 
then the topic, “Handicaps Can Help”? I have chosen it because, after 
seventeen years of priestly contact with the deaf, I’d like to inspire and 
encourage teachers of the deaf to make good use of their own handicaps 
in the work of Catholic deaf education. 


I guess all of us who teach the deaf, whether it be in the classroom or in 
the church, suffer violent temptations at times to discouragement. I know I do. 
We grow weary of the struggle, tired of the up-hill climbing day after day; 
we feel the odds against us are overwhelming, like soldiers on foot facing 
a mechanized enemy in massive tanks. Perhaps those placed above us in 
authority cannot share our viewpoint or even grasp our problems; perhaps 
our financial equipment is so far below par that we dally with the tempta- 
tion to drop the deaf work entirely and take up canasta!! Or perhaps our 
temptations to discouragement stem from the lack of genuine, warm-hearted 
interest in the widely scattered deaf on the part of some pastors. Then 
again, it may be that we like big crowds, large audiences, and so the small, 
negligible size of the deaf group we are teaching may tempt us not only 
to yearn for but to look for vaster and greener pastures elsewhere. We 
may need virtue that is akin to heroic if we used to be teachers in a thriving 
high school for hearing pupils and are now uprooted from there and planted 
in a tiny, uncomfortable classroom of slow, ungraded deaf children—or if 
we used to be missionary priests familiar with the satisfying taste of packéd 
cathedrals of hearing people and now are sent out to instruct a mere handful 
of extra-restless, squirming youngsters who are just as unmanageable as they 
are deaf. Whatever the handicaps may be that we teachers of the deaf are 
laboring under, it will be good business for us this morning to see how 
our handicaps can serve us, to see how they can make us grow. 


We tell our deaf pupils that the right use of their handicaps can make 
them more like Our Savior. We point to his handicaps as a Nazarene, a car- 
penter’s son, as a teacher of ordinary fishermen—and we urge the deaf to feel 
honored and privileged to carry their crosses in Christ’s bloodstained foot- 
steps. We make clear to the deaf that their best model is the handicapped 
Christ and we persuade them to imitate his courage and patience. 
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That is all well and good, but what about the opinion we form of our 
own handicaps as teachers? Maybe we consider them not only as useless 
handicaps but even as positively harmful ones. Maybe they take our breath 
away, terrify us, and we sit back idly, twiddle our thumbs, and await new 
developments (or another assignment)! Remember, Christ worked a miracle 
in favor of a man who was deaf; maybe he will work another miracle in 
favor of those who work for the deaf! In the meantime, do a lot of praying. 
Pray that our difficulties, our handicaps will spur us on to greater educa- 
tional heights, to roll up our sleeves and not only hope for the best, but do 
our best for the spreading of God’s Kingdom in the hearts and lives of the 
deaf. We can become genuine apostles of the deaf not so much in spite of 
the obstacles, but because of them. Many a hero owes his heroism to his 
handicap; he becomes a hero because he is handicapped. The handicap simply 
reveals the kind of man he is—all man! What about ourselves and our 
handicaps in educating the deaf? What we may lack in funds or equipment, 
let’s make up in zeal. Our cause is a glorious one; let’s be worthy of it! 


Palm Sunday I had the happiness and privilege to visit the United States 
Marine Hospital at Carville, Louisiana. Among the several hundred patients 
in that leper hospital two stand out in my memory above all the others: 
Stanley, the blind editor of the paper, The Star, published monthly by the 
patients, and Albert, ,jhis deaf typesetter. What a fine team they make, the 
blind editor and the deaf typesetter—and both lepers! In fact, as far as 
I was allowed to see during my afternoon visit at the leprosarium, no one 
there is crushed by his handicap. All of them seem to have learned the price- 
less luxury of doing good to each other. That luxury somehow—it must be 
by the grace of God—lifts them over the bumps on the rough road they 
have to travel. While there I spoke to several smiling married couples, who 
had met and married right there as patients. Their handicaps don’t stop 
them; they help them to grow. No quitters at Carville! 


In the current (April) issue of Reader’s Digest you can read of the pains- 
taking efforts of certain doctors who treat aphasia victims, that is, people 
who have lost their use of speech. Note this: one doctor spent one hundred 
and fifty days, at fifteen minutes a day, to teach a wounded veteran just a 
half dozen sounds. Remember, too, the long, hard hours that Anne Sullivan 
Macy must have put in as Helen Keller’s teacher. Or, to come nearer home, 
if you get discouraged with the shabby results of weary hours in the class- 
room, think about the good Sister in St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in 
Buffalo who has succeeded in teaching a deaf-blind boy to read lips with his 
thumb! (I just wonder how many times that Sister was tempted to give up.) 


In Italy during the war, an eleven-year-old boy lost his sight and both 
his forearms in a hand grenade explosion. He must have been placed in the 

nds of a stout-hearted teacher, because now the lad reads Braille! A 
striking picture in one of our national magazines showed the boy holding 
a large Braille book with the two stumps of his arms and reading the tiny 
raised dots with the tip of his nose and his lips. No, my dear delegates, 
the magazine picture did not include the face of the boy’s teacher, nor did 
the accompanying article even mention the teacher’s name, but you can bet 
your life that the blind lad’s guiding star in his very dark world, his inspira- 
tion, must have been some pedagogical giant, a teacher who wasn’t afraid 
of work! 


Just one more reminder; then I’ll sit down. A Catholic magazine recently 
wrote of a brokenhearted little pupil, who came home crying from her first 
day in the first grade. The year before, in the kindergarten, she had always 
been very happy. Now she was in tears. The mother couldn’t understand 
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why. The little one explained: “I don’t like it in the first grade. The Sister is 
too fat: I can’t get my arm around her!” May all of us always be worthy 
of the love and affection of our pupils! Thanks be to God for our glorious 
vocation—to be his go-betweens! For many a deaf child we are the only 
contact with the things of God. So, let troubles come, let difficulties come, 
let crosses pile up on us mountain-high, we won’t let the deaf down, will we? 
And incidentally, we better stay thin enough or get thin enough for the little 
arms of the deaf! 











MAKING RELIGION PRACTICAL FOR THE DEAF 


SISTER M. MICHAEL, S.S.J., Ed.M., ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Primarily, the problem involved in making religion practical for the deaf 
is concerned with motivation. Our actions are manifestations of what we 
esteem—for that which we desire, that, we strive to attain. No one ever as- 
sumed a halo who did not first set it aglow with flames of love from the 
Heart of Christ. Every creature of the Father who wishes to make his 
life the embodiment of the purpose of existence, viz., to know God, to love 
God and to serve God so as to be happy with Him forever in heaven, suc- 
ceeds in this purpose in the measure in which he implants in his soul a 
deep, strong, unshakeable love for the Creator. 


Surely, the deaf are the handiwork of God, members of the Mystical 
Body and consequently meant to be loving children of a Heavenly Father. 
Surely, they are meant to grasp the truth that it is Christ living in them, 
working in them, suffering in them and whom they manifest to the world. 


This, then, is the problem of the Catholic educator: to introduce the deaf 
to the love of God and to help them grow in loving God. It is the same 
assignment which the Father delegated to the Blessed Virgin, i.e., forming 
within herself the Christ Child and then presenting Him to the world that 
He might be formed in each individual. 


The first practical means, therefore, of developing love in the deaf is to 
let them see love in our lives. Our Lady, herself, had to allow Christ to 
develop within her before she could give Him to us. To give Christ we must 
first possess Him. 


The life of Christ must be made real for our deaf pupils. They must 
discover how much God loves them by seeing manifestations of this love in 
the life of His Divine Son. Too often God is so far away—unapproachable, 
stern; to be placated, but intangible and remote. God as our Father, in- 
finitely loving, sharing with us His life of grace and desiring for each of 
his sons, eternal beatitude, must be brought close to the deaf. 


Reiteration of incidents in the life of Christ Our Lord, until the boys 
and girls are thoroughly familiar with every detail, is of paramount im- 
portance in teaching love. Constantly call attention to the love, pity and 
compassion which Jesus showed at all times. Have different pupils select 
some passage from the New Testament, tell it to the class and bring out 
how this particular happening illustrates the love which the Son of God 
has for the world. Emphasize the fact that Christ voluntarily assumed our 
nature and willingly died for us. How does He wish us to show our grati- 
tude? Love, alone, is required of us for which we shall reap everlasting 
happiness. 


Captioned motion pictures of the life of Our Lord, now so numerous, are 
high among the practical means of learning to know Christ. Here is a graphic 
presentation of Jesus as He lived on earth. He becomes alive to the deaf 
because they are beholding Him pictorially in a manner which destroys vague- 
ness and eliminates the barriers of language. 

Even more helpful, since it involves initiative, research and active partici- 
pation, is the constructing of colored slides depicting scenes from the Gospels. 
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Artistry may be lacking but a knowledge of God’s love cannot fail to de- 
velop. Zeal for souls quite naturally evolves from such a project in the 
desire to display the slides for other classes or at assembly programs. Our 
deaf pupils need to realize that love is expressed in actions and that they, 
too, are required to bring others to Christ. 


In order, however, to combat human weakness and give successful battle 
to “the roaring lion who goes about seeking whom he may devour,” a definite 
program of will training is imperative if love is to triumph. 


The control of the will results from the habitual practice of self-denial. 
This is a primary tenet, and yet no easier because of its necessity. Have you 
ever heard one of your pupils maintain that he desires ardently to love 
God and go to heaven but that he prefers to do both comfortably? After all, 
God hardly expects as much from the deaf as He does from the hearing 
people precisely because they are handicapped—or so the actions of some of 
the deaf imply. Our Lord, however, never said that the road to heaven 
would be widened for certain individuals. Everyone journeying heavenward 
treads the “royal road of the cross” and that demands mastery over self. 


Compulsion from without, as a means of developing will power, is doomed 
to failure. The only worth-while mastery is that which stems from within 
because, as some one has aptly said, “We must not expect an individual to 
attain sanctity because he has been compelled to practice virtue any more 
than we expect water to retain the shape of the glass into which it has 
been poured, after the glass is broken.” Nonetheless, it is clearly the duty 
of the Catholic educator to teach the value of sacrifice and to provide oppor- 
tunities and encouragement for practicing it. 


In this connection, examples borrowed from the world of sports have a 
salutary effect on most of the pupils. The boys in our school are enamored 
by the strength of an Alaskan wrestler whose bulging biceps and mighty 
chest, which make short work of all opponents, provoke the highest admira- 
tion. A casual observation calling attention to the fact that the envied brawn 
of said wrestler is the result of years of hard labor in a lumber camp was 
undeniable proof of the necessity of hard work in the acquisition of any- 
thing worthwhile. The boys and girls, themselves, have experienced the 
rigors involved in training for a regular berth on the basketball or baseball 
team and will readily perceive that aspirants for the “incorruptible crown” 
should expect to make themselves worthy to wear it by practicing mortifica- 
tion to some degree. 


Facilitate sacrifice by concrete suggestions and definite ways in which it 
can be carried on. We have found that our children are more apt to per- 
form self-denial if they keep a record of each act involving penance or 
mortification—even the smallest. At prescribed times, (Lent, Advent) each 
pupil is given a mimeographed copy of various kinds of penance involving 
the overcoming of self. A chart graces one side of the sheet on which the 
pupils can mark down each act performed. No check is ever made nor are 
any questions asked by the teacher. The child, himself, determines what he 
will do and how many times. The teacher’s part is unending encouragement 
and reminders of sacrifice with frequent references and comparisons made 
with the lives of the saints. 


One means of developing mastery over self, which is ever present and 
ever neglected, is the use of pain. How much pain is wasted—the more so 
since it is unavoidable and must be endured. If it is possible to make our 
deaf pupils become alive to the value of suffering accepted patiently in union 
with that of Christ Himself, a great step toward advancement in love is 
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accomplished and will power grows, Let’s teach the children to capitalize 
on moments of pain, which they most always endure with fortitude anyhow. 
Give them a short prayer by which they can offer their sufferings to God the 
Father and thus take part in the redemption. 


Is it not possible that lack of knowing how to express his thoughts ade- 
quately, in “conversation-like” prayer prevents the deaf boy or girl from 
growing in love of God and developing a consciousness of His nearness? It is 
through prayer that we hold communication with God and, as it were, 
nourish our souls with heavenly food becoming familiar with heavenly things. 
It is not a question of diminishing the recitation of formal prayers such as 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary so much a part of the children’s lives but 
rather developing in them the ability to create their own prayers, thereby 
giving expression to their love as it is experienced interiorly, with the very 
expression increasing their love of God. 


Not so long ago, during a lesson for a group of high school students on 
Thanksgiving after Holy Communion, the question, “What prayers do you 
say or consider proper as thanksgiving prayers?” evoked the reply that the 
Hail Mary was constantly used. This was the time for a presentation of a 
plan to be followed in making a thanksgiving, in which the deaf boy or girl 
could talk to Christ dwelling in ‘his soul. 


The teacher made a thanksgiving aloud. A picture for the imagination, 
as an aid in recollection, was presented. A plan to be followed was sketched 
out, whereby prayer was divided into its separate heading such as adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, and so forth, and short prayers to accompany each divi- 
sion worked out. In subsequent lessons, possible variations were evolved and 
the boys and girls became familiar with ways of expressing their love in 
clear language. The pupils also wrote out possible thanksgivings themselves. 
The discussions led to an awareness of the value of spiritual communions as 
preparation for the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 


To us it was an indication that teaching the children how to pray means 
much more than a definition or any number of statements or discussions on 
the subject of prayer. As in everything else, prayer becomes practical only 
by practice. If our deaf boys and girls are to love God, prayer must sur- 
round their lives. 


Our task is to understand ourselves and to make our deaf children conscious 
of the fact that they are deaf not through any error in God’s plan of creation, 
nor through chance nor accident but precisely because He desires them to 
fulfill His will through their deafness—not in spite of it. We must teach 
them to fall in love with the Creator—for it is through love that religion 
becomes practical and man becomes worthy of heaven. 
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AN EVALUATION OF AUDITORY TRAINING IN A 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


MISS ANNA SAVOIE, EPHPHETA SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In this paper we are considering the Ephpheta School for the Deaf in 
Chicago, the only Catholic institution training deaf and hard of hearing 
in the entire state of Illinois. For 65 years Ephpheta has carried on its work 
of educating the deaf and severely hard-of-hearing child with no discrimina- 
tion as to color or creed. These children take their places as useful members 
of society. The lives of Ephpheta’s alumni are living testimonials of the 
school’s accomplishment. 


Before proceeding with our subject I would like to mention that our staff 
is composed of self-sacrificing women who do the work of religious, giving 
their lives for the work, receiving no salary other than maintenance. Our 
prime consideration is to give honor and glory to God through a life of 
devotion to whatever type of work we may be called upon to perform, for 
our activities are many and varied in addition to the teaching of the ear 
handicapped. 


We, who have long been active in the field of deaf education, realize that 
methods of educating the deaf have changed from time to time in keeping 
with modern advances, and in order to best fit the child for his contemporary 
world. This, of course, has been true of all types of education, but today, 
probably as never before, our whole thinking in the area of deaf education 
is in a period of flux. Our methods, both oral and manual, must undergo 
a long-term scientific investigation and experimental research, coupled with 
a careful analysis and evaluation of the results of our teaching, as mani- 
fested in the lives of our students, long after their graduation. This is ex- 
pedient, in order that we may objectively determine which methods offer the 
greatest over-all advantages, both to the individual and to society. 


Since the last war, the advent of the newer types of acoustical equipment 
have opened to us the possibility of reaching aurally more and more children 
formerly considered hopelessly deaf. Therefore, this new amplification has 
greatly diminished the percentage of those who seem to be completely devoid 
of any residual hearing, which could possibly be stimulated and educated to 
some degree of usefulness. These facts make oral education for the deaf 
more practical today than ever before. It is estimated that over 70% of 
those formerly considered hopelessly deaf, do have some residual hearing, 
which the newest and best acoustical equipment can reach and develop. 


I would like to tell you an incident which occurred at Ephpheta this past 
Christmas time. It is the type of thing which, I am sure, you have all ex- 
perienced in one way or another. This incident warmed and heartened the 
entire faculty of the school and poured into each of us much needed en- 
couragement and consolation in a task which can at times appear most diffi- 
cult and discouraging. In October, 1948, three of our severely hard-of-hearing 
little ones figured prominently all over the world in newspaper pictures and 
stories describing a new type of auditory training equipment which had just 
been installed (thanks to a benefactor of ours). (Incidentally, if you are 
interested, you may see the exhibit at the school for the deaf in Marrero.) 
At the time, a friend offered to give these three children hearing aids as soon 
as training on the new group aids would develop their hearing and increase 
their recognition of sounds to the point where an individual aid would be 
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practical. Two of the children were definitely ready for the aid this year. 
One, in particular, kept asking Santa Claus to bring her one for Christmas. 
Her mother told her they could not afford it, that she had better just ask 
Santa for a dolly. Instead she said: “I want a hearing aid.” Her oppor- 
tunity came when the offer of the gift was renewed. Two of the children 
were definitely ready; however the third child, Dawn, concerned us: We were 
not certain—should she or should she not have the aid? Although we knew 
she had some hearing, we were not sure how much; her shyness, timidity 
and general apathy prevented our obtaining an accurate test. Yet, on the 
other hand, there were psychological reasons for the fitting. She, too, wanted 
the aid; she, too, had been promised, ete., etc. Weighing all matters carefully, 
it was decided that the points in favor of the fitting outweighed the apparent 
disadvantages. The aids were given just before the Christmas vacation. 

Vacation over, the children returned to school as usual. Little Dawn came 
in with her father—a new alertness shone in her face, there was a huge 
smile—no fear was evident—an entirely new, happy, hopeful little face 
looked up at me, and spontaneously came her unusual greeting, “Oh! I can 
hear now.” Don’t misunderstand me—I am well aware, as you are, that no 
sudden miracle has been accomplished. How much the child is: getting is still 
not definite, but we do know how vastly her speech and her personality are 
improving, and we do know that she will continue to build both hearing and 
speech vocabularies. She is only seven now; we have great hopes for what 
auditory training will give her in the next few years. 

You may think this is afield from the subject—but before actually evaluating 
the auditory training program of the school, it seems pertinent to give a 
brief description of the type of acoustical equipment of which I speak. There 
is an amplifier which can reach 120 db. with less than 2% distortion. No 
harsh, sudden, or shrill sounds can hurt the children. Even a shrill whistle 
produced directly into the microphone will retain its natural proportion to 


the other background sounds. The equipment can be used to amplify speech ° 


alone, or radio, or victrola or a combination of victrola and speech. Micro- 
phones are in both the teacher’s and the children’s hands, thus enabling the 
child to hear both his own and his companions’ voices. We started out with 
only one microphone between each two children, but as the other child was 
never satisfied and was always vying for a place with the microphone in 
order to hear his own voice, we had to get individual microphones. Each 
child has a pair of permoflux headphones with individual outlet boxes with 
dual controls. These controls can regulate the amount of amplification being 
received on each ear in order to fit the individual requirement of each hearing 
loss. Thus the child who has one ear much better than the other, or who 
has much more hearing than his companions, does not need to suffer over- 
amplification. Each child receives only as much amplification as he needs on 
either ear. Thus he is given true binaural hearing, exactly as needed, which 
will stimulate and develop his residual hearing to its maximum. The two 
most valuable factors in this equipment are its lack of distortion at high 
intensities and its ability to produce really true binaural hearing. These 
factors are also probably the reasons why the equipment is so very popular 
with our children. Each receives actual sound patterns, not a blurred noise, 
and each receives it comfortably. At present our only complaint is that we 
do not have more of this equipment, but we will shortly, as soon as the 
necessary funds can be procured. 

Now—as to the actual auditory training evaluation. As we all know, the 
children in any school for the deaf may be generally classified under these 
four headings: the profoundly deaf, the educationally deaf, the deafened, 
and the severely hard-of-hearing. 
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Briefly, the profoundly deaf are those whose hearing loss is so extreme 
that no practical use of residual hearing can be developed, which loss, regard- 
less of cause, has left the child unable to learn speech through any aural 
avenues. This group probably numbers less than 1% of all those formerly 
considered deaf. 


The educationally deaf are those who show a profound hearing loss, with- 
out benefit of amplification. This loss is accompanied by the usual speech- 
lessness. However, those with residual hearing, although extremely low, 
can be helped through auditory stimulation. 


The deafened are those who show a profound loss acquired some time after 
the development of speech. 


The severely hard-of-hearing include those with imperfect speech and 
confused aural patterns of recognition—those who can hear if we shout at 
them, and who have learned some patterns of speech. 


What will each group receive from consistent auditory training? What 
results can we hope to achieve? Here are a few points for your consideration. 


The question may arise as to our reason for being concerned with the 
profoundly deaf in an auditory training program. How could they possibly 
benefit from such a program? 


Let us consider the following points: 


1. Are we positive that the child is as deaf as test results, etc., seem to 
indicate? 

2. Can we be sure just how much the child could receive without first giving 
him a long-term trial at auditory stimulation and development, keeping 
in mind that hearing is subjective? 

8. Granted that he may hear little or nothing, the chances are that he very 
likely does receive vibrations which assist rhythm and inflection patterns 
of speech. These can be of great assistance to the usual development of 
speech through the use of visual, kinesthetic and tactile stimuli. 

4. These same vibratory patterns offer clues for lip reading and facilitate 
the child’s understanding of speech patterns. 


For example: take our common phrase, “How do you do?” If a child 
receives no more than four impulses such as (clap hands — - - —), this can- 
not help but improve his understanding and feeling of the rhythm of speech, 
which is definitely of first importance to intelligibility. 


In the final analysis, we must keep in mind that our main objective in 
working with the profoundly deaf is to get the child to speak, not to hear. 


With the educationally deaf, our second classification, auditory training, is 
vital. We should not deny these children the opportunity of benefiting from 
this type of training. Through it the child may develop an awareness of the 
world of sound and recognition of ordinary environmental sounds. It also 
means better speech, a much deeper appreciation of language, easier and 
more fluent lip reading, a happier social existence, a much richer life. Through 
auditory training the residual hearing can be developed to its full capacity 
and the individual can “graduate” to the practical use of a wearable hearing 
aid, thereby appreciably lessening his handicap. 

What does auditory training offer the deafened, our third group under con- 
sideration? These children already have a command of language and have 
suffered a severe hearing impairment. 

1. Again, as in the case of the profoundly deaf, it will assist the kinesthetic 
and visual clues. 
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2. It will help to preserve whatever: hearing is left, and to develop speech 
patterns. The earlier in the loss such training is begun, the easier it is 
to preserve speech, which, as we know, deteriorates rapidly. 

It will facilitate his learning of lip reading. 

It will assist him to face his problem realistically, to adjust more rapidly 
and fully to his handicap without the usual withdrawing and social isola- 
tion, and thus will enable him to retain a nearly normal personality. 


pe 


The fourth group, the severely hard-of-hearing, receives many benefits 
similar to the educationally deaf, but with an additional benefit of tremendous 
import—namely this: consistent auditory training will lessen the necessary 
confusion which exists in the world of the hard-of-hearing. He hears now— 
now he doesn’t. He gets a part of a word, not enough for comprehension, 
or to make it his own and use it again (radio—radiator). There is confusion 
to the point that sometimes he prefers to believe sound does not exist. He 
lives in a dreamworld, but it is easier that way, or he develops a general 
apathy. He is the least happy of these children, and he needs much help, 
both in auditory training and in speech correction. With proper teaching 
he can become the best adjusted, for he has great potential capacity for 
hearing. He can learn to use an individual hearing aid, and he can become 
a “normal” person. 


As you realize, the points I have given only briefly touch on the benefits 
auditory training can offer to those outside the world of sound. 


We believe that children in our schools for the deaf should be transferred 
to hearing schools as soon as their knowledge of, and facility with, speech, 
lip reading and language will permit. Auditory training hastens this time. 
For many of the hard-of-hearing and the educationally deaf, this transfer 
will come some time in grade school, but for the majority the change will 
be made after the eighth grade. We are educating a child who must live in a 
hearing world. We must prepare him by placing him in this environment as 
soon as it is possible to do so without detriment, and then, by careful guidance, 
assisting him to make a good adjustment. Proper training gives him the 
tools which enable him to minimize his handicap. He will learn to accept the 
limitation he cannot overcome and he will eventually develop a well integrated 
and socially adjusted personality. 


Some few of the profoundly deaf with additional handicaps, such as visual 
defects, low I.Q., or other physical or mental incapacities, may need different 
skills. These children are a very small percentage and can best be helped 
by a more individualized training, particularly designed to each one’s specific 
capacities and needs. 


However, for the majority of our students, the newer amplification and 
auditory training opens much wider possibilities for more normal adjust- 
ment to a hearing world. We cannot blind ourselves to these possibilities; 
we must accept the challenge and work toward the vision offered. For a 
while it may be “up-hill’” work. Its final evaluation can only come in the 
future, when the social, economic and personality adjustments shown in the 
adult lives of those now receiving this training can be analyzed in com- 
parison with the same adjustments of those educated by former methods. 

We at Ephpheta are soon to break ground for a new school in which we 
hope to give these dear, handicapped children the lacest in methods and equip- 
ment, thereby continuing to an even greater extent our initial auditory train- 
ing program begun several years ago. 

May our mutual work for these ear-handicapped children prosper to God’s 
glory. 
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WHAT IS THE CONTRIBUTION OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


SISTER MARY LINUS, S.C., DE PAUL INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In the diocese of Pittsburgh, the Catholic school, De Paul Institute, has 
had an immeasurable effect upon the spiritual welfare of the adult deaf. 
De Paul has been a vital factor in bringing about a Catholic deaf population 
throughout the diocese. Rt. Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin’s history of De Paul 
tells that before the school began, “in 1908, it would have been difficult to 
find 25 practical well instructed Catholics among a population of 600 deaf 
adults in the Pittsburgh area.” Now, after 42 years of the school’s existence, 
census of the Catholic deaf, taken twice since 1939, over the ten counties 
of the vast diocese, gives more reason for joy and gratitude to God than for 
undue alarm over the religious situation of the adult deaf. As much as we 
regret the cases of careless, indifferent, or fallen away Catholic deaf, we find 
there are far fewer instances than among the general Catholic population; 
and they stem from the same causes as the hearing people—bad marriages, 
family background of neglect of religious duties, and oftenest, from lack of 
religious training and of understanding of the Catholic religion by those 
who did not attend the Catholic school although they had the opportunity. 


When, in 1907, Archbishop Canevin prepared “to open a school in the 
Pittsburgh diocese to save the deaf of coming generations, and to endeavor 
to reach the adult deaf through religious instructions and missions,” he put 
the direction of the work with adults under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of De Paul Institute. The school for the deaf opened September 7, 
1908; Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., the newly appointed superintendent, 
began an apostolate to the deaf on October 16, 1908. Father Coakley “searched 
the diocese for deaf adults and, within a year, assembled 60 persons for 
regular Sunday catechism classes. Sisters of Charity, trained teachers of the 
deaf from De Paul, taught the catechism, after which Father Coakley gave 
sermons, weekly.” Father visited and instructed the deaf in all quarters of 
the diocese where small groups could be gathered. He enlisted the help 
of the Benedictine Fathers in the parishes and the Redemptorists, and later 
the Jesuits, to give missions. The Capuchin Fathers, chaplains from the early 
days at De Paul, assisted in visiting and instructing the deaf in the distant 
parts of the diocese. Besides religious instructions, wherever it was possible, 
parish club rooms were placed at the disposal of the adult deaf for social 
purposes. 


In 1936, Rev. Raymond J. Doherty was appointed superintendent of De 
Paul Institute, director of all the work with the deaf, and resident chaplain 
of De Paul. Father Doherty was the first priest assigned to full time duty 
with the deaf. Every phase of the work shows the spiritual and physical 
results of Father Doherty’s devoted service over these fifteen years. By this 
time, the pupils trained at De Paul are spread throughout the ten counties, 
and form, to a large degree, the Catholic deaf population of the diocese. 
Father Doherty organized the Catholic Deaf Club of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh for Catholic Action. Those who know and live up to their religion help 
to bring others to an understanding and practice of it. For this Catholic 
Deaf Club, Father Doherty publishes a monthly bulletin which instructs 
and reminds them of their religious duties, of the special feasts and regula- 
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tions of the Church. The bulletin substitutes for the direction the deaf miss 
by not hearing the sermon in the parish church. The mailing list numbers 
over a thousand. Through this bulletin, membership in the Catholic Deaf 
Club grows constantly; and Father’s close contacts with the members has 
brought a continuous stream of converts. Father Doherty conducts annual 
retreats, days of recollection and a religion contest. Twice annually Father 
arranges for a “Communion and Breakfast” for the members of the Catholic 
Deaf Club. On their part, the adult deaf show their appreciation by their 
ready attendance, and by their confidence in Father Doherty. 


At De Paul not only the religious training and the practice of the Catholic 
religion but everything in the school program of learning and living religion 
is a contributory cause to the child’s character development and to his prepa- 
ration for adult life as a practical Catholic. Membership in the sodalities at 
school starts the habit of receiving the sacraments in groups regularly. 
First Communicants join the Holy Angel Sodality; older girls become mem- 
bers of the Blessed Virgin Sodality, and older boys of the Holy Name Society, 
from which they transfer to their parish groups. To train for leisure, scout 
troops for boys and girls, from pre-school up, motivate interest in arts and 
crafts, in music and rhythm, in songs and dances, and in enjoying nature, 
all the free gifts of God, in the fine things about us. Competition with the 
hearing child builds up confidence and proper respect for the deaf child’s own 
abilities. De Paul pupils enter contests of every type from “jacks and marble 
tournaments” to competitive college entrance tests. 


Daily contacts with the priest, through participating in the daily Mass, in 
religion instructions, in careful preparation for the reception of the sacra- 
ments, and in the constant directing of conduct by the chaplain, give the 
priest the proper place in the child’s life. His appreciation of the priesthood 
powers and the habit of bringing his problems to the chaplain carry over 
into after school years. It is easy and natural for the Catholic school trained 
adults to seek the advice of the priest on important matters in order to avoid 
pitfalls to their faith. Although the pupils have been trained to become 
active members of their local parishes, each one enjoys the privilege of call- 
ing upon Father Doherty in special needs. And they use the privilege. They 
share with Father their joys as well as their troubles. Most of these former 
pupils are representative Catholic deaf adults, many among them rearing 
fine Catholic families. And, thank God, an appreciable number of them are 
noted for their saintly living. 


De Paul had a humble beginning in a rented house with three trained 
teachers for one deaf pupil. But it has grown steadily; five buildings have 
been added to the original one on the present permanent location. A twenty 
room school with sixteen additional classrooms is in the process of building. 
The enrollment increased till at present De Paul reaches out to more than 
500 students within a week. 

Besides the program of intensive Catholic education for the deaf child 
from the nursery through the junior high school level, the work includes: 
the guidance and direction for deaf students after they have left De 
Paul for higher education or for work; 

Saturday classes for children with enough hearing to continue in schools 
with normal hearing pupils; 

a testing program for young children who are unable to talk in order 
to find out the deaf child as early as possible, and to direct parents to 
proper schools for other types of defective children; 

religious instruction for Catholic children of the State School for the 


Deaf; 
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also, 


adult deaf education in evening classes, and instruction for converts and 
for deaf adults who have never received the sacraments; 

social service and employment service for deaf adults in connection with 
the State Rehabilitation Bureau; 

the use of the De Paul School property over the week ends for deaf 
adult gatherings: 


weekly and seasonal socials; religious purposes—retreats and days 
of recollection 


De Paul Institute is maintained by the diocese of Pittsburgh. The parishes, 
in return for their contribution to the diocesan annual collection for it, have 
the religious training of this well equipped school staffed by specially trained 
teachers for the deaf child that appears. 


The span of services that De Paul Institute renders the diocese is constantly 
widening. 











LETTER WRITING—A VITAL NEED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


SISTER MARY RESIGNATA, S.S.J.. BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 


As letter writing is one form of composition that will most certainly be 
used in after school life, the problems of this difficult subject, with all the 
drill, practice and correcting that is necessary, should have an important 
place in our school curriculum. If it is true with normal hearing children that 
correction, repetition, and repeated practice work is so necessary, how much 
more important it must need be that our deaf children be trained in like 
manner to correspond with their parents and friends in an intelligent and 
interesting way, particularly as this is their only means of communicating 
with their absent friends. Unlike hearing people, they cannot pick up the 
telephone and chatter with companions of bygone days. 


We, who are teachers, know that the kind of letter the child writes will 
depend on whether he is writing a formal letter or just having a heart to 
heart talk with his parents or friends. If we can make the child understand 
that he should write just as he talks, we will, to a great extent, eliminate 
stilted letter writing. 


The most important things are first, what to say (this cannot be learned 
in books); the second, how to say it in an orderly arrangement of parts in 
an acceptable form. While what one says is far more important than the 
form, he who neglects the appearance of his letter cannot be called a good 
correspondent. 


Those of us who know Miss Buell will recall that she says, “Every possi- 
ble occasion when a real note or letter can be written should be utilized. 
If a member of the class is sick, let the others write him a note to tell him 
that they are sorry that he is ill. If a pupil wins a prize, make it an occa- 
sion for the class to write to him. If a teacher is going to give a party, let 
her write a note of invitation and have each child reply. Often a personal 
note of appreciation of a child’s efforts to improve in his work, or in his con- 
duct, will win a child’s confidence, where other methods have failed. Do 
not give the children stereotyped forms of these letters and notes. Let them 
write what they feel, then correct, have the notes copied correctly, and let 
each child read all the notes that have been written. In this way the children 
will acquire different ways of expressing the same general thought.” 


The joy of writing a letter need not be less than the happiness of receiv- 
ing one. The following incident will prove true the above statement. 


On the first Friday of December two classes of the intermediate department 
spent a half hour in chapel. Led by one of their classmates, they said prayers 
and sang hymns during their visit. When they returned to their rooms, they 
were surprised to find a note on the blackboard complimenting them on their 
speech and behavior, and telling them our dear Lord must have been very 
pleased with them. They were delighted with the compliment. 


That afternoon one of the Sisters had to dismiss her class before the 
necessary cleaning was done. What was Sister’s surprise on returning to 
her room to find written on the blackboard, 
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Dear Sister, 


Russell, Robert and I worked for you. Russell erased the board. Robert 
dusted and I swept the floor. 
ROGER 


That note was written spontaneously and gave great satisfaction to both 
Sister and the pupils. 

Necessarily, the teacher must play the part of secretary for possibly one 
or two years, depending on the progress of the children. Enclosing samples 
of the children’s written work in their letters home will enable the parents 
to see indications of advancement, especially if the children, however crude 
the writing, sign their names. On the children’s part, if they are allowed 
to put the stamp on the envelope, they can be made to feel that their work 
is going to Mother and Father. 


Just as soon as the child learns to speak, “I love you,” and knows how 
to write his name, both should be written to the parents who cannot but 
be thrilled with the first “letter.” The teacher herself should acknowledge 
packages and offer any other information she wishes to impart to the parents. 


The children who are in their second year in school write their first letter 
in February in the form of a valentine. 


I love you. 
TOMMY 


As a speaking vocabulary is developed, and ordinary expressions are taught, 
a letter in simple letter form is built up at the blackboard, using these same 
expressions. The following letter is written about the middle of March. 


Dear Mother, 


I am well. 
How are you? 
I love Father. 
I love Baby. 
I love you. 
MARY 


As time goes on, daily experiences are discussed and a short topic of two 
or three sentences is written on the blackboard. Sentence structure, by means 
of the Fitzgerald Key, is being developed about this time and very soon a 
letter similar to the following is produced. 


Dear Mother and Father, 


I am well. 
How are you? 
We went outdoors to play. 
Tommy fell. 
He did not cry. 
I love you. 
JOAN 


These letters are first built up as topics at the blackboard and later written 
at the desk, one sentence at a time. Letters are always based on actual ex- 
periences and contain only such language as is taught both in lip reading 
and speech, so that every child is able to read orally and understand all the 
written work sent home. The next two years in the primary department letter 
writing is conducted in practically the same manner. 
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Passing over to the fifth year in school, the daily news period is a source 
from which the child can draw matter for his letters. Usually each child 
tells something he has seen or done or some other event which he has seen 
experienced by another. 


In Randolph, a child volunteers some information. As he talks he points 
it out in the Key and writes it on the blackboard. Meanwhile another child 
writes the same thing on the side board in paragraph formation. In this 
way Sister has an opportunity to correct the language and all the children 
profit by the correction. At the same time the child is fixing in his mind 
the right language principles and, what is more important, keeping it straight 
language in complete sentence formation. 


A further step in letter writing with these younger children is suggested by 
giving them verbs as a help to renew happenings of the past week. These 
verbs are divided into groups for paragraph formation; e.g., verbs that could 
be used in the first paragraph are 


went 
saw 
was 
laughed, 
the second paragraph 
came 
brought 
wore, 
the third paragraph 
got 
liked 
thanked. 


The following letter will illustrate the above mentioned plan. 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 


We went to the movies after supper last night. We saw “Donald Duck.” 
He was very funny. We laughed and laughed. 

Gloria’s mother came to school yesterday afternoon. She brought Gloria 
a pretty blue dress. She wore it to school today. 

I got a big box of goodies last Monday. I liked them. Thank you very 
much. 

Your loving child, 
VIRGINIA 


Topics are also suggested to the children; for example, 


The Movies 

A Trip to the Barn 
A Birthday Party 

A Trip to Town 


As we leave the primary department and go into the grades, the yearning 
to write longer letters brings out a new difficulty—the tending to tell what 
both parties already know. Here, as in the primary department, news books 
are kept. The child writes independently using matter from the news books 
and anything personal he wishes to tell. 

The child’s great difficulty now is to make the tense of the verb correspond 
to the time word. Ordinarily, calling his attention to the time word and 
asking, “Is that past, present or future?” will help him to see his mistake 
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and correct it himself. All corrections are made by Sister with the individual 
child after the first draft of his letter is completed. Then the letter is re- 
written as corrected and finally copied on letter naper to be sent home. 


The cooperation of the parents helps a great deal. One mother sent a letter 
containing several errors and promised a penny for every mistake found and 
corrected. The child earned thirty-five cents and enjoyed correcting her 
mother’s letter. 


It is well to let the parents know the child’s letter has been corrected, and 
that the almost flawless epistles they receive is the child’s, under the teacher’s 
supervision. If this is done, the parents will not be surprised at the jumbled 
language of any letters the child might write while at home. 


The children are encouraged to write to their teachers during the summer 
vacation. It is from these letters we see the need of drilling the following 
year on special points that we might have previously overlooked. 


Occasionally if a child has written a letter with very few or even no 
mistakes, it has given both parents and child great satisfaction and encourage- 
ment when it has been sent home uncorrected. Any uncorrected letter should 
be so designated by the teacher. 


Salutations and complimentary closings demand careful consideration. Keep- 
ing a notebook with the specific greetings and closings to be used in cor- 
responding with business associates, parents, relatives and friends, will give 
the child a definite form to begin and end his letter correctly. 


As an example of this idea I would have a page similar to the following: 


Who Parents 

Greeting Dear Mother and Daddy 
Closing Your loving son or daughter 
Form of Address Mr. and Mrs. John White 
Who Aunt and Uncle 

Greeting Dear Aunt Alice and Uncle John 
Closing Your loving niece nephew 
Form of Address Mr. and Mrs. John Leonard 
Who Sister 

Greeting Dear Sister M. Joseph 
Closing Your pupil 

Address Sister M. Joseph 


From grade four onward the child writes independently without referring 
to the news book. He should be told that he must think of the person to whom 
he is writing and be sure to write something that will interest the recipient. 


In independent writing the teacher has difficulty in eliminating stilted lan- 
guage, e.g., “We liked it very much.” This is the stilted form used repeatedly 
and should be discouraged. The teacher must use her ingenuity and try to 
help the child combine his short sentences, changing them into compound or 
complex sentences. 


Let the child address his parents by a name that is familiar to him, whether 
it be Mama, Ma, Mom or Mother; Dad, Daddy, Pa or Father. A short time 
ago one of the mothers sent a letter to her little girl greeting her with, “To 
the dearest little daughter in the whole world.” In answering the letter the 
child wrote “To the dearest Mother and Daddy in the whole world.” Surely 
those parents were more than pleased with that greeting. 
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The use of pronouns presents a serious difficulty. Haven’t we repeatedly 
corrected a child who in writing to a brother or a sister says, “My mother 
sent me a new dress”? 


In order to establish the right conception of the pronoun you, one of our 
Sisters pretends she is the person to whom the child is writing. If the missive 
is going to Mother, Sister tags herself, “Mother.” Then she leads the child 
to talk to her to see if you really means Mother in the child’s mind. If the 
letter is written to both parents she calls in the aid of a boy and tags him, 
“Father.” She then proceeds to show the child that when he means Mother 
and Daddy, he says you, too. 

From the fifth to the eighth grade letters can be written entirely inde- 
pendent of the teacher’s supervision outside of class hours. All letters are 
corrected by the teacher later and she discusses the letter with the child 
and shows him how thoughts can be expressed more clearly and concisely. 
The child is encouraged to do this himself; however, if he does not know the 
language to be used, it is given to him. The Fitzgerald Key is used con- 
stantly for language correction. 

The child is encouraged to use language forms as they are taught. For 
example in the sixth grade he is expected to use perfect tenses, relative, time 
and conditional clauses. The attention of the class is called to the fact that 
Ernest used the perfect tense and he is complimented. The seventh and eighth 
grades continue in like manner using the same language principles with, how- 
ever, very much better understanding of them. 

In the upper grades attention is called to existing events, unusual hap- 
penings, and amusing incidents which parents naturally like to hear about. 

The importance of punctuation must be emphasized. Substitution of a variety 
of descriptive adjectives and synonyms will show the child how much more 
interesting his letters may become. In this regard we must be absolutely 
certain that the child knows the meaning and the proper use of the words 
he used. Even after we have been most careful, amusing results, as you know, 
very often follow. 

One child, referring to a trip sponsored by the Kiwanis Club, wrote that 
on the way home they were “prevented” at Howard Johnson’s for ice cream. 
Needless to say Sister had to explain to him that “prevented” is not in every 
case synonymous with “stopped.” 

On another occasion, after having studied “Jack and Jill,” a little girl 
wrote home to her mother that she had a “sore crown.” 

As in most schools at various times during the year, the children are 
weighed. In one class a child who had this experience wrote home and said 
that the teacher took the pupils down to the cellar and pounded them. 

In our first grade a little girl sent a Christmas card to our school nurse, 
and signed it “Your little friend.” She also sent one to the Superior but 
this one she signed, “Your large friend.” 

Diplomacy! Perhaps! 

Therefore, we cannot be too insistent on the meaning and use of words 
so that the child will understand and be capable of using them in the most 
meaningful way. 

The older children will benefit by the use of the following rules in writing 
letters. 

1. Write as you would speak to the person addressed. 

2. Write in complete sentences (this is important for our children since 

they have a tendency to give abrupt answers). 
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3. Be courteous by referring to any activity mentioned in a previous letter. 
4. Remember to answer all questions in the first paragraph. 
5. Be informative 
(a) Tell the recipient about your own activities in a detailed and 
interesting manner. 
(b) Write as you would a story. 
(c) Deal with only one topic in a paragraph. 
6. Be cordial by closing with expressions of good will. 


A uniform heading should be used throughout the school. Salutations and 
closings will vary. 


It is necessary to guide the child’s taste in the selections of stationery, such 
as using white or lighter shades of paper in preference to the brightly colored 
ones. Lined paper may be used with the young child, but the sooner the 
practice is stopped, the better. The correct folding of a letter and the right 
way to put it into the envelope should also be taught. 


The choice of a suitable card for the proper occasion needs constant drill. 
Have you ever received a sympathy card at Christmas? Most of us will 
have to answer this in the affirmative I feel sure. Proper use of postal cards 
needs some attention also. 


Our children need special emphasis on notes of thanks, sympathy, invita- 
tion and regret. If we do not give them this training while they are in 
school, the chances are they will make serious blunders later. 


The note of thanks should be sent immediately, acknowledging the gift, 
remarking on the beauty or usefulness of it, or telling a person that we 
appreciate some favor or kindness he has done for us. 


Every opportunity should be given the child to write invitations. For 
example in the lower grades the teacher could have her class invite another 
class to a birthday party. Every child has a party on his birthday either in 
his own classroom or in the playroom. The child who is celebrating could write 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


I will have a birthday party in the playroom this afternoon at two 
o’clock. Will you please come.? 
Francis Smith 


The recipient could write a note of acceptance, thus, 


Dear Francis, 


We shall be very happy to come to your birthday party at two o’clock. 
Thank you. 
Grade 2 


In the upper classes these invitations could be written in better style but 
should be kept short. All that people want to know is: that they are in- 
vited, when the event will take place, and what is expected of them. In con- 
nection with the writing of invitations, letters of acceptance and regret should 
be considered at this same time. 


The letter of sympathy is one of the most difficult letters to write. Many 
people avoid writing such letters, even when they should, because they do 
not know what to say. More than any other, the letter of condolence should 
be personal, short and to the point. It should be written promptly while the 
event which makes the note obligatory is still fresh in the mind. Even the 
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younger children can be taught not to fumble for words but to begin quickly, 
e.£., 
Dear Margaret, 
Mother told me about your father. I am sorry he was hurt. I shall pray 
for him. 
John 
Here is an example of a seventh grader’s expression of sorrow, 


Dear Mary, 


I was sorry to hear of the sudden death of your dear mother. I was glad 
to know that you were with her when she died. 
I shall remember her at Mass and Holy Communion. 


With deepest sympathy, 
Dorothy Flannery 


Here too, however, we should guard against the humorous in a sympathy 
letter, e.g., 


One of our boys received a letter from his mother saying that his uncle 
had died during the week. The boy wrote to his mother. 


Dear Mother, 


I was sorry to hear Uncle Frank died. I hope he went to Purgatory, not 
to Hell. 
Francis 


This letter is decidedly humorous and we can enjoy the humor, but how 
do you think the child’s mother would have felt had she read it? 


A business letter should be clear and concise. It should have complete 
sentence structure, correct punctuation and careful spelling. This letter must 
be short, yet courteous and respectful, giving all necessary information and 
leaving out all unnecessary details. We all know that a child loves to browse 
through catalogues. We can combine this pleasure with work and give him 
the great satisfaction of writing for some useful thing and receiving it through 
his own effort. 


Letter writing can also be a medium through which we can teach a lesson 
in kindness and charity. Some children delight in telling tales out of school. 
This is an opportunity for us to teach them loyalty to classmates and Christ- 
like charity. Relating the mishaps of another child to parents or friend 
should not be tolerated any more than allowing one’s home troubles and 
misunderstandings to be broadcasted in school. 

There is undoubtedly much more that could be said in this all important 
art of letter writing, and there are countless other suggestions that could 
be made but I repeat what I said in the beginning, we must help our children: 
first, to have a thorough knowledge of what they want to say, and, secondly, 
how to say it. 

Hence I shall conclude by quoting the versatile and practical Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., who in a very direct manner states, “Letter writing is learned by 
the simple process of writing letters.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE DEAF 


SISTER M. GERARD, M.H.S.H., ST. GABRIEL’S SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, SANTURCE, PUERTO RICO 


There is around us a world of unbroken silence. It is a little known world, 
whose people present a picture and a problem of mingled mystery and chal- 
lenge. Standing on its threshold, a stranger might be tempted to withdraw 
with a shrug of the shoulders and the futile comment: “It is really too bad— 
but I suppose it is just one of those things that can’t be helped!” Penetrating 
deeper into this silent world, however, one more interested would find human 
souls, created by Our Heavenly Father, destined to live with Him forever in 
Heaven. 


During His earthly career, the Gospels relate that on one occasion, Christ, 
Our Lord, met just such a soul. “And they brought to Him one deaf and 
dumb, and entreated Him to lay His Hand upon him.” (7: St. Mark, 32-33) 
Jesus looked at the man mutely gazing into his eyes and, as always, that 
great Divine Heart was moved with pity. “Ephpheta—be thou opened” (7: 
St. Mark, 34) and immediately the deaf man, the Gospel relates, “began to 
speak correctly.” (7: St. Mark, 35-36) 


What Christ effected by his divine power that day in Decapolis, others, 
following in his footsteps, have tried to do in their human, limited way, so 
that, through great patience and persevering efforts, long sealed lips have 
opened in speech and the way has been paved for these deafened ones to 
lead a happy, normal social life. Above all, many among them have come 
to know and love and serve the great God, whom they will praise for all 
eternity. 


The Catholic school is the ideal for the deaf child as well as for the hearing; 
in fact, we may say that it is more important for the former because of his 
handicap. Yet, important though it be, it is but one form of work for the 
deaf. The Catholic deaf child in public schools and in state institutions, our 
deaf youth and also adults, the families in which there is a deaf or hard-of- 
hearing child, youth or adult—all need and claim the best efforts that human 
ingenuity and the grace of God make possible. 


We present in this paper a summary of the various religious activities 
our Congregation, the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, engage in, as 
part of our apostolate of the deaf, knowing that you, who are dedicated to 
work for the deaf, will find in it points of interest. It is our hope that one 
or more ideas may be found of practical value for other localities. These 
activities include visiting the homes, catechetical classes, monthly meetings, 
discussion groups, convert classes, and religious vacation schools, which we 
conduct in Baltimore, Detroit, New York City, Trenton and Puerto Rico. 


In two of our centers for the deaf, where the work is organized on a 
diocesan basis, two sisters give full time to the deaf throughout the year. 
These centers are in Baltimore and Trenton, where the archdiocesan and dio- 
cesan apostolates of the deaf were organized by the late Archbishop Curley 
and the late Bishop Griffin. Rev. Bernard A. Brannan is the present spiritual 
director of the deaf in Baltimore. Since 1937, Rev. Bernard C. deCoste has 
been the director of the apostolate of the deaf in Trenton. He is assisted 
in his work by Rev. Theodore A. Opdenaker who has charge of the center 
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in Perth Amboy and by Rev. George E. Everitt with his center in Spring 
Lake. We work with the adult deaf and hard of hearing under the direction 
of these priests. The sisters visit constantly in the homes of the deaf, for 
we think that this direct contact with the family is of the utmost importance. 
What we do for and with the child outside the home cannot have its full 
value unless it is done in cooperation with the home. These visits offer oppor- 
tunity to encourage the deaf in the practice of the faith, and to instruct when 
this is necessary. Personal invitations to the activities at the center, that 
these visits make possible, bring a greater response than cards or letters. 
These visits have been productive of much good not only for the deaf, but 
also for the hearing members of the family, and for the work in general. 
It is in the home that we learn best the needs of our deaf, and their difficul- 
ties. Knowing these, we can deal with each with a deeper and a more sym- 
pathetic understanding and with greater helpfulness. 

When home visiting is not opportune or possible, we meet the parents in 
other ways, but meet them we must. It is so very important in this work. 
In some centers the parents either bring the children for instructions, or call 
for them after class. This gives us an opportunity to show personal interest 
in both parents and children, and it is appreciated. In Baltimore we have 
parent-teacher meetings for the purpose of stimulating the interest of the 
parents in the religious education of their children. At these meetings, 
besides the formal talks given by a seminarian and a sister, there is a round- 
table discussion where difficulties are aired and solutions set forth. The 
parents are always invited to the Christmas entertainment and to the May 
Procession and, of course, to the First Communion Mass and breakfast. These 
personal and informal contacts with the parents are most beneficial and 
effective. 

In each center we have catechetical classes for the children—more than 
three hundred children are thus brought to the love and practice of our holy 
faith. Most of these children attend the public day schools but in Trenton, 
New Jersey, we have over one hundred in our weekly classes at the State 
School. Fortunately, we have the privilege of using the classrooms there. 
This school is unique in that it furnishes textbooks, paper, pencils, and note- 
books; in fact, everything needed for the religion classes is placed on the 
school budget. In Baltimore we care for the children attending the William 
Baer Day School, while in Detroit we have the children from two schools: 
the Detroit Day School and the Stanton School. In Baltimore the classes are 
held at the center, while in Detroit the sisters teach in the two schools for 
the deaf mentioned above. And who helps with our teaching? In keeping 
with the directive of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, we encourage the 
assistance of lay catechists. In the Trenton State School lay catechists en- 
thusiastically assist in the work. These young women are given special 
training in order to prepare them to teach the deaf child. Weekly classes 
are held at our convent for this purpose. The sister in charge of the religion 
classes at the State School supervises the lesson plans and the teaching of 
each teacher or teacher-in-training. In Detroit the sisters also have the as- 
sistance of lay catechists and very recently two seminarians were added to 
the staff. In Baltimore we have the seminarians from Saint Mary’s Seminary. 
Our congregation’s special method of teaching religion, known as “The Adap- 
tive Way,” is used in the presentation of our course in religion. This method, 
prepared for Catholic pupils of public school, is adapted to the needs and 
capacity of the deaf child. The oral method is used in our instructions with 
the children. 

Realizing that we can do but little in the short space of time allotted us 
for religious instruction of the deaf children attending public school, we en- 
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deavor to supplement their religious training by means of summer religious 
vacation schools. The regular vacation school schedule as outlined in the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine Manual is followed. At the close of the school 
there is Holy Mass, general Communion, breakfast and an exhibit, to all of 
which the parents of these children are invited. In Baltimore the vacation 
school is conducted for three weeks, not only for the children attending the 
William Baer School, mentioned above, but also for the pupils of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf. During the month of July, 1949, the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in Detroit, under its Director, Rev. John C. Ryan, spon- 
sored a vacation school camp for Catholic deaf children of the archdiocese. 
Two groups, of forty boys and forty girls each, enjoyed two weeks at Michi- 
gan’s “Boysville,” a lovely spot on the waterfront. The children ranged in age 
from seven to fifteen. The vacation school was taught by three Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart and three seminarians in major orders. Each 
day’s activities began at 7 A.M. with public morning prayers in the chapel. 
These were read from charts or said from memory. Prayers were followed 
by Holy Mass, at which the children used Mass books. Daily Communion was 
the privilege of those who had received their First Holy Communion. Before 
and after each meal, the children recited together the grace prayers, which 
they read from charts displayed on eye level in the dining room. Religious 
instruction was given through various mediums at different periods, and 
consumed almost three hours each day. Each class consisted of not more 
than ten children, grouped according to school grade. The children assisted 
at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament twice a week, reciting the Divine 
Praises after Father Ryan, who pronounced the words as he held a flash 
card of each prayer for them to see. There was a visit to Our Divine Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament each evening before retiring and, at this time, oppor- 
tunity was provided for confession. Bedside prayers in the dormitories closed 
a day replete with fun but devoted to only one purpose—the religious instruc- 
tion of the Catholic deaf child in the methods of his everyday school instruc- 
tion. Those who are interested in this type of activity will find a complete 
description of it in the Catholic School Journal for November, 1949. We feel 
confident that these weeks of intensive religious training meant much in 
the lives of these children. 


Studying the various problems met with in our home visiting, we realize 
that the loss of faith among the deaf may be traced chiefly to our youth 
and, to stem this leakage, we have at all our centers regular meetings and 
discussion groups or similar clubs. At each meeting a religious instruction 
is given by a priest, if possible, or by a seminarian, or a sister. In Baltimore 
we are privileged in having the seminarians from Saint Mary’s Seminary 
and the Jesuit scholastics from Woodstock, Maryland. Following the instruc- 
tion, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given, when possible. A social 
is always held and refreshments served. Special holidays are not forgotten 
and on these days some extra or novel entertainment is arranged for the 
evening. These entertainments are planned by our lay catechists, or by the 
deaf themselves. We mentioned above the discussion club. This is well 
organized in Baltimore under the patronage of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The young people meet weekly under the direction of one of our sisters. In 
New Jersey, the deaf belong to the Trenton Ephpheta Club, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Bernard C. deCoste, their spiritual director. 


One of the happiest results of these monthly meetings and social gatherings 
has been the number of converts. Regular courses of instruction are given 
to those who may desire information. These classes have benefited not only 
those who were preparing to come into the Church, but others who had little 
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or no religious instruction. Missions and days of retreat are arranged and 
are conducted by a priest who can give spiritual assistance in the sign 
language. 

In the United States the Catholic Church has been most active as regards 
the education and spiritual care of the deaf. Doubtless, you know that this 
loving solicitude has reached even to its island possession—Puerto Rico. 
There, the school conducted by our sisters is the only one of its kind on 
the island. In 1902, Puerto Rico’s first American Bishop, the Most Reverend 
James H. Blenk, S.M., welcomed our sisters to Puerto Rico and their help 
for the missionary labors which were greatly needed on the island. As the 
sisters went around and visited the people in their homes, in towns and bar- 
rios, they met the deaf both old and young, and all wholly neglected. Realizing 
the possibilities of making them staunch Catholics through proper education 
and religion instruction, the sisters began the first school for the deaf on 
the island. Our work at the school, Saint Gabriel’s School for the Deaf, is 
similar to that of the Catholic schools in the States. Its academic instruction 
consists of two years preparatory work and the eight elementary grades, 
with added industrial activities, such as sewing and fancy work for the girls, 
bookbinding and simple carpentry for the boys. The oral method is used 
throughout the school. Special attention is, of course, given to the forma- 
tion of character, and every means possible used to adjust the children to 
society, and to minimize their affliction in their own estimation; to give them 
a sense of security and optimism; to make them realize that through proper 
education and proper contacts they can become useful members of society. 


The interest of the school in the deaf child does not cease with his gradu- 
ation. The Saint Gabriel’s Club, composed of former pupils, meets twice 
yearly for a general reunion; those living nearer the school meet monthly 
on the first Sunday. At these meetings the spiritual director of the deaf on 
the island, Rev. Robert Gaugler, C.SS.R., is present, gives an instruction in 
the sign language, hears confessions, gives Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and talks over personal problems with any who wish to speak with him. 
A social is held and refreshments served. For the general reunion, many 
come from quite a distance and must remain at the school for the week end. 
For these poor people, scattered over the island, these reunions are bright 
and happy occasions in their lonely lives. 


Many of our Puerto Rican deaf now live in New York City and for these, 
struggling with new environment and with many difficulties, sympathy and 
help are greatly needed. One of our sisters is appointed especially for this 
work. Sister contacts the Puerto Rican Labor Department in New York to 
obtain employment for some; hospital care is secured for others; financial 
assistance for still others and for all spiritual guidance in the many new 
problems they are meeting with in the big city. A small group of these 
former pupils of Saint Gabriel’s School meets monthly at one of our convents 
in New York City. 


In conclusion, I should like to quote for you a message from His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII. Sending His Apostolic Blessing to the Catholic deaf of the 
United States, His Holiness directed Monsignor Montini, Under-Secretary of 
State, to convey to those engaged in the education of the deaf the following 
message: 


His Holiness realizes that speculation in this apostolate for the instruc- 
tion of Catholic deaf-mutes calls for a sensitive and sympathetic per- 
sonal approach, for severe patience, for steady perseverance, in the first 
slow stages before the mind is opened to the apprehension of universal 
ideas, and above all for that constant self-denial necessitated by the psy- 
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chological reorientation which is demanded of all those who would become 
effective apostles in this field. For that reason He welcomes this oppor- 
tunity of extending His paternal encouragement to all those who devote 
themselves to this very praiseworthy work. He sees the rewards of 
their sacrifices in the special compensations afforded by their work. To 
them it is given to supply the deficiency of the senses, to waken the 
dormant soul to the light of truth and to make possible for others that 
fullness of social intercourse which contributes so much to the full and 
integral development of human personality. 

But perhaps the greatest compensation of the apostles of the deaf- 
mutes is to open the soul to the blessed vision of hope, to the contempla- 
tion of those divine realities which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, and which God has 
prepared for those who love Him. For it is such supernatural hope, 
rooted in the truths of Faith, which is the abiding consolation of the 
Catholic deaf-mute amidst his present inabilities. 











FIRST COMMUNION NOTES 


REV. PAUL F. KLENKE AND SISTER MARY STEPHEN, S.C. 
ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Religion teachers of the deaf, particularly those in the primary grades, are 
continually seeking new methods and new techniques. This can be said for 
all teachers, of course, but seems to be especially true of religion teachers 
in the primary departments of deaf schools. One reason is that preparations 
for First Communion are carried on here. Being most anxious that the child- 
ren be well prepared for this holy occasion and, in true spirit, being never 
_ Satisfied, these teachers are always on the lookout for any idea that will aid 
the young student in getting his or her matter. 


Our primary religion department has been in a state of flux for the past 
few years. First Holy Communion is usually received in the third grade at 
St. Rita’s. Formerly, this was the first time the children had a real catechism. 
My First Communion, along with the splendid little confession book Paz, 
_were used, not without success. From this text we moved to slidefilms from 
the Visual Catechism. The pictures of this set are very good but the text 
accompanying them is much too heavy for these young children. 

Being unwilling to give up the pictures found in the slidefilms, we have 
retained them but have changed the accompanying techniques. First, we have 
introduced the Living My Religion Series in the first and second grades. These 
excellent little books are serving a dual purpose. They serve as a religion 
_ textbook and help greatly as an additional reader. My First Communion has 
been dropped. This year, we have used the slidefilms, Pax, and have tried 
a different blackboard technique. This was the use of “stickmen.” 


“Stickmen” are nothing new as we all realize. They have been employed 
for years in the making of simple little demonstrations, advertisements, etc. 
Easily drawn, they bring the possibility of expression by picture to those 
who are not artists. The original intention was to construct a catechism 
with illustrations made up of stickmen. True, this would not have the color 
and possibly the attraction of a book such as one of the Living My Religion 
Series but it would have uses not found in the series for children in the third 
grade. If this series of stickmen on flash cards proved feasible, we hoped 
to transfer the whole of the material to slidefilms. However, lack of time 
prevented the completion of the project this year. It did not prevent a be- 
ginning of the presentation and a testing of the technique. 


The outline of the matter used was much the same as that found in any 
First Communion catechism. The Holy Eucharist was discussed by means 
of slidefilms as was also the matter of sin. In future years this will be a 
repetition since the same matter is discussed in Book 1 of the Living My 
Religion Series. The matter of the commandments was taken greatly from Paz 
which, for the most part, has a splendid presentation for this age level. The 
commandments were presented positively, in order to stress the virtues, as 
well as negatively, giving them the necessary knowledge of what must be 
avoided. Stickmen were used in the presentation and were requested of the 
students so as to form a checkback. 


In testing the children, they were allowed to draw any idea that occurred 
to them as falling under any of the commandments. They were encouraged to 
give positive as well as negative ideas. 
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The papers, as a whole, show a good grasp of the ideas and a pretty com- 
plete picture of the matter necessary to the age level. The drawings them- 
selves and the ideas presented are a pretty good criterion of the mental ability 
of the student. They are usually anxious to demonstrate their knowledge. 
This technique draws upon their originality in so far as they can express 
themselves in as many different situations as they can bring to their minds. 
It helps the teacher to evaluate the success of his or her work. We can be 
sure that, if there is no response, the students have not assimilated the matter. 
How much they have gotten can quickly be seen from the responses they 
give. 

We hope to go on with the original plans—the development of flash cards 
with simplified text and action demonstrated by stickmen. While it is still 
in the experimental stage, we think it merits a try. If the cards are a suc- 
cessful teaching tool, we shall attempt to transfer it to slidefilms. 


Some place in the dim past, possibly in the recent past, someone must have 
tried this. If anyone has any pertinent data on such a technique, such data 
would be gladly received at St. Rita’s If we can benefit by past successes 
or mistakes, we will appreciate it. In the meantime we will appreciate any 
criticism of the project. 











NOTRE DAME SCHOOL FOR HARD OF HEARING 


SISTER M. PAULETTE, S.S.N.D., NOTRE DAME SCHOOL 
FOR HARD OF HEARING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the spring of 1936 plans began to materialize for the establishing 
of a school for hard of hearing children in the Archdiocese of Saint Paul. 
This was no smal] adventure, since this was the first and only school of its 
type that we know of in this country. Children who had attended classes 
with the deaf were now to be placed in a special school just for hard of 
hearing ¢hildren. Four pupils who were registered the first year at Notre 
Dame had previous to this date attended the deaf classes of the public school 
system in the city of Saint Paul. Today they have completed high school 
with normal pupils and are seeking higher education. They are making 
their way in the hearing world. If this has been accomplished by the first 
class what can we not expect of the following classes. 


SEGREGATION 


We are conscious of the amount of work that has been done for the deaf 
and hard of hearing in the several institutes for the deaf throughout America, 
They not only care for the deaf but also the added burden of having hard 
_ of hearing children with the deaf. Notre Dame School has been initial in the 
step of separation of the hard of hearing and deaf. Greer Williams gives us 
a good reason for segregation in the article, “Can Your Child Really Hear?” 
published in The Catholic Digest for March, 1949: 

Life is more difficult in many respects for partially deaf youngsters 
than for the country’s 18,000 totally deaf children. The latter go to 
special schools, learn to get along without hearing, and become adjusted. 
Those merely hard of hearing, on the other hand, go to ordinary schools 
and compete with children who can hear everything. For them communi- 
cation with their fellows is like trying to carry on a long-distance tele- 
phone conversation with a bad connection. It’s little wonder they become 
maladjusted. 

TESTING PROGRAM 


From September, 1933, until June, 1946, Miss Florence A. Waters, the 
director of audition research in the Archdiocese of Saint Paul, periodically 
tested the pupils in the city, retesting those with a history of hearing 
deficiency. 


During the year, September, 1946, until June, 1947, Miss Waters was on 
leave of absence, being engaged in the School for the Deaf, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, At this time only a small number of children received hearing tests. 


A transition period in the testing program began in September, 1947, when 
pupils, detected by the school nurse or a teacher, were sent to the Diocesan 
Teachers College to be tested. The teachers of Notre Dame School are giving 
these audiometric tests after their regular classes are dismissed at 3:00 P.M. 


Beginning on March 7, 1950, new horizons are in sight for the hard of 
hearing children. The Bureau of Public Health has added a new member 
to the school nursing staff. Miss Emma Maeurer, Supervisor, informed us 
that this nurse will take over the hearing testing program in the parochial 
schools. She will be equipped with the latest and best audiometer. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Findings prove that five per cent of all school children are hard of hear- 
ing. Of this number there are those who are too handicapped to cope with 
normal children. As there was no provision for these deafened children to 
receive a Catholic education within a radius of five hundred miles, Notre Dame 
School seemed imperative. Through the generosity of His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop John Gregory Murray, two classrooms were equipped on the second 
floor of the Diocesan Teachers College, 240 Summit Avenue, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


What a memorable day, September 9, 1936, when seventeen hard of hear- 
ing children came for the first time to a school interested in them. Several 
days and weeks passed before the confidence of these neglected children was 
won. Alas, for too many school days they had drifted along with the crowd, 
undisturbed and uncared for. When at last they felt that interest was being 
taken in their behalf and when they learned that they too could go on to 
seek higher education with normal pupils, how eager they were to cooperate. 


During the thirteen years in which Notre Dame School has been in opera- 
tion the pupils have enjoyed free transportation by the cab companies of 
the city of Saint Paul. The funds for this project have been provided for 
by the Saint Paul Bureau of Health. 


At least once a month, Miss Emma Maeurer, a visiting nurse, checks the 
health of the pupils. A dental nurse also visits periodically. Yearly the 
pupils have a hearing test, which is recorded on the audiogram and watched 
for possible improvement or regression. 


The average number of graduates each year from the eighth grade is two 
pupils. Of these eighty per cent have gone to high school. At present four 
pupils are attending college. Those who have not gone to high school are 
in most instances employed and independent. In other words they have 
adjusted themselves to their handicap. 


The fine arts have not been neglected. An opportunity for taking private 
piano lessons has always been presented to the pupils. Also singing and 
rhythm is part of our daily program. Lip reading, speech and auricular 
training form the special work pupils receive at Notre Dame besides the 
regular courses taught in the parochial schools of the Archdiocese of Saint 
Paul. The Congregation of the School Sisters of Notre Dame provide the 
teachers for this school. 


A history of Notre Dame would be incomplete without mention of the per- 
sonal support of Rev. James A. Byrnes and Rev. Roger J. Connole. Nothing 
was left undone to supply all our needs from the very beginning. These priests 
took precious time out of their busy days to hear the children’s confessions, 
read a late Holy Mass on First Fridays and special feastdays. On certain 
occasions they addressed the group with words of encouragement and spiritual 
advice which meant so much to these children. A real pride of the boys was 
the privilege of serving Mass, although they could not recite the prayers. 
They knew too well that only at Notre Dame would they be allowed to do 
this. Here their handicap was understood and taken into consideration. 


Only God knows what contributions Miss Florence A. Waters made to the 
establishment and organization of Notre Dame School. It is due to her 
efforts that the hearing program was launched in the Archdiocese of Saint 
Paul. 
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CASE STUDY 

The question uppermost in your minds is HOW HARD OF HEARING ARE 
YOUR PUPILS? A few case studies may clear this problem for you. The 
hearing loss in the speech range of our pupils averages from thirty decibels 
to eighty-five decibels in the better ear. Daniel Nedoroski came to Notre 
Dame School in September, 1936. His audiogram shows an average loss of 
42 decibels in the right ear and 51 decibels in the left ear. His mother was 
very reluctant to make the transfer from the deaf classes to Notre Dame 
School. In September, 1943, Daniel entered Cretin High School conducted 
by the Christian Brothers. After completing high school, he registered at 
Saint Thomas College, where at present he is a very happy junior and expects 
to graduate in 1951. 

William Howard entered Notre Dame School in September, 1942. He had 
been attending the public school deaf classes for about four years. This 
boy’s hearing loss averages 85 decibels in the right ear and 90 decibels in 
the left ear. His speech was very deficient, In fact when William went to 
confession a card with the table of sins was provided so that he could show 
Father the sins as he confessed them. This procedure continued for at least 
one year. William worked hard. He is preparing to graduate from the 
eighth grade in June, and plans on going to a regular high school with normal 
pupils this fall. Eight years ago we thought we had made a mistake in 
accepting William. Today we have no regrets in having classified him as a 
hard of hearing pupil. 

In the second grade we have Mary Joan Berger a child that entered our 
school last year with very little speech and only a small per cent of hearing. 
For some time we could not decide whether Mary Joan was deaf or hard of 
hearing. Late in March, a year ago, we finally were able to get a reliable 
audiometric test which revealed an average loss of 85 decibels in the left 
ear and more than 90 decibels in the right ear. On March 10, 1950, Mary 
Joan made her first confession orally. She will receive her First Holy Com- 
munion in spring. 

The little residual hearing these two children possess makes us marvel at 
what they can do with the use of individual hearing aids and lip reading. Wil- 
liam Howard and Mary Joan Berger have worn a hearing aid from the age 
of six years. Five pupils out of ten in the lower group—grades one through 
four—are wearing individual hearing aids. The small children adapt them- 
selves very readily to the aids, and just won’t be without them. 

As I look over the list of pupils who have left us, I can only say, “How 
very good God has been to these children.” Hundreds of other hard of 
hearing children are left to shift for themselves. Our graduates are grateful. 
Just this week one lad stopped in during his lunch hour and in conversation 
stated that words can not express what this school has meant to him. Lip 
reading seems to be the all important thing. Time after time the ability to 
lip read has been lauded by our former pupils. On several occasions the stu- 
dents that returned have been asked to speak to our pupils. Lip reading is 
their favorite topic. 

CONCLUSION 

Last year I became deeply interested in or should I confess very curious in 
what is being done in the field of education for the hard of hearing in other 
parts of the country. Therefore I sent out a very informal questionnaire to 
educators of the deaf and hard of hearing throughout the country. It was 
disheartening to learn how ‘inadequate the program of education for the 
hearing handicapped is at the present time. Since the NCEA has allotted 
time for this group, the interest among Catholic educators is growing. May 
their future efforts be blessed very abundantly. 
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THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK FOR THE HARD OF HEARING YOUTH 


REV. THOMAS F. CRIBBIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, APOSTOLATE FOR 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR, EPHPHETA 


We are gathered at this first session devoted primarily to a consideration 
of the hard of hearing for the expressed purpose of bringing to light some 
of the pressing problems of these people. Much has in the past been said of 
the deaf and their problems. Though related by similar hearing defect, the 
hard of hearing problems often differ. This is due to many factors—education, 
background, personality and the like. However, the scope of these few re- 
marks is not to evaluate differences either in problems or methods of handling 
them. It is merely to state a few simple facts with comment. 


In the field of spirituality, the hard of hearing youth are faced with prob- 
lems that face their associates of similar age who have normal hearing. 
There is the ever present danger of absence from Mass, carelessness in re- 
ception of the sacraments, general disregard of the faith and like spiritual 
hazards. Since many of these youth attend schools where religious instruc- 
tion is limited, they are handicapped by limitations of instruction. Faced with 
problems of our age, and often affected by associates and company which 
easily create possible occasions of sin, we can readily see that there is need 
for spiritual assistance for these young people. 


Their outlook is no darker than that of normal hearing youth provided 
we in the field apply the remedies. Since God has given new intelligence 
to invent mechanical aids, we should encourage these youth to wear them 
if it is possible for them to do so. Often pride prevents their admitting the 
use of an aid is an asset. To overcome such pride, even though it be of a 
minor nature, is a spiritual gain. The use of a properly fitted aid often helps 
in hearing sermons and instructions. Certainly such youth are to be encour- 
aged to use an aid in the confessional, either their own or the installed one 
if the confessional is thus equipped. 


After the use of aids, it should be the duty of spiritual leaders to provide 
spiritual assistance. Since the average hard of hearing youth receives less 
instruction than his hearing brothers and sisters, some personal or small 
group instruction classes should be initiated. It might be well to disguise the 
title of these so that they do not appear as only catechism classes, lest lack 
of interest drive the youth away. In these classes matters formerly covered 
very summarily could be given more detailed treatment. Important topics, 
such as Mass, commandments, purity, etc., could be given proper detailed 
explanation. A series of marriage discussions would be appropriate. In the 
delivery of these, care could be taken to be certain that the youth heard and 
understood. 


Besides this, youth clubs for these youth can be of great advantage. Through 
these their character can be trained and formed—semi-annual Communion 
breakfasts, an occasional pilgrimage or triduum, or a weekly course of ser- 
mons could be arranged. Besides these public assets, club membership creates 
a sense of confidence in authority for the youth. Association with a priest 
on such a basis, will prompt the young person to approach Father more readily 
and more confidently when some personal problems demand attention. 
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Since these remarks are limited to youth and their spiritual outlook, it 
might be well in summary to say their future spiritually is bright, if we 
make it so. By using all possible helps and by attempting to remember to 
provide all we can for the hard of hearing, spiritually the youth can and 
should be developed. ; 
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THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


MISS FLORENCE A. WATERS, APOSTOLATE FOR THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I appreciate this opportunity to talk to you about the hard of hearing child 
in the parochial school. This child and his problems have been my concern 
for many years. Your acquaintance with the entire field of deafness makes 
it unnecessary to mention the great prevalence of defective hearing in elemen- 
tary school children all over the land—whether or not these children have 
been identified. Hearing surveys in schools throughout the country with 
precision testing instruments have placed this beyond question. 


Where the audiometer is making its presence felt, impaired hearing is no 
longer mistaken for stupidity, and behavior problems that may be traced 
to deafness are intelligently handled. No longer is the victim either pushed 
ahead with his class on so-called social promotion—creating later social prob- 
lems—or forced to drop behing his class and carry the stigma of failure 
through life. 


You are familiar with audiometric surveys. Their primary purpose is, of 
course, that of prevention, through early detection of incipient deafness and 
prompt medical attention. Unfortunately, the audiometer is not covering 
enough ground. 


Too few of our Catholic school children have access to periodic hearing 
tests with adequate medical and educational follow-up. In some places, it is 
true, hearing tests under state direction are offered parochial school children, 
and medical care is also available. The growing number of mobile speech 
and hearing clinics, especially in the Western states, are a boon to many 
Catholic school children, in as far as diagnosis and treatment are concerned. 
Where hearing impairment is well established and possibly progressive, there 
remains the educational problem, which should be our deep concern. 


Our consideration then is the finding of hard of hearing children in the 
parochial schools of America, and, if possible, keeping them there. Few of 
our school systems are equipped to put through an entire program of pre- 
vention and amelioration. Years of experience in this field have made it clear 
that were such a program introduced in a diocesan school system, it could 
hardly be patterned exactly on that of the public schools. Nor could the 
method of approach. Conditions differ in the two systems, and authority 
centers in different places. 


Where a beginning might be made, a suggestion worthy of note is that 
each parochial school own its own audiometer. Apart from identifying the 
hard of hearing children and giving a clear picture of the type and degree 
of impairment, the instrument would serve in ruling out defective hearing 
in some cases as a cause of school difficulties. Another suggestion which 
takes one step into the educational phase of the problem is that an itinerant 
audiometrist and teacher of lip reading visit all schools in a given area 
periodically. 


In any case, it should be our aim to study the best in present day methods 
of detection and treatment of deafness and of educational adjustment—and 
do all possible to have these adapted to conditions as they obtain in the 
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parochial schools. Ground may be broken through interviews with diocesan 
authorities and through addresses to assembled principals and teachers. 


Until periodic audiometric tests are available to all parochial school 
children from coast to coast, teaching sisters everywhere should be trained 
to recognize the various indications of impaired hearing in children. And 
they should be taught to appreciate the great need of careful investigation 
where these indications are observed. They are: 


Frequent requests for repetition 

Mispronunciation 

Turning one ear toward the speaker 

Inattention 

Voice and speech defects 

Earaches and running ears 

Slow or no response to questions and commands 
Under these conditions, discipline is not in order until the teacher knows from 
a reliable source that the hearing is normal for all parts of speech. 


Investigation will proceed through the school nurse and the parents. Where 
there is conviction, finally, that treatment is of no further avail, the atten- 
tion of all concerned will be turned to the child’s education. 


This is where, in many places, we are failing. There is constant leakage 
from Catholic schools into public school classes for the hard of hearing, 
where provision is made for lip reading instruction and auditory training 
with hearing aids. In the majority of cases these are all that is needed, apart 
from the teacher’s sympathetic understanding, for successful adjustment to 
hearing loss. Such adjustment is being made in the regular classrooms of 
many public school systems. 


I say “in the majority of cases.” We agree, I think, that to generalize in 
discussing any group of children is a grave mistake. We know, for instance, 
that some severely handicapped children may be termed hard of hearing; 
yet, because of undesirable home conditions, or because of scholastic failure 
due to lack of proper provisions in the home school system, they are better 
placed in Catholic residential schools for the deaf. 


But these should be isolated cases. We consider here the child who is not 
deaf. He hears, but with difficulty. He is either trying to hold his own against 
tremendous odds and under great nervous tension, or he has given up trying 
and is creating problems. He has normally acquired speech and language, 
though his speech may have become slightly defective. He has practically 
all the experiences of hearing children his age and he has the mental out- 
look of the hearing child. 


I believe that rarely is an educator or social worker justified in placing 
this child in a residential school for the slower, language learning deaf, 
especially in this day of advanced knowledge of acquired hearing loss and 
possible compensations, and in this mechanical age that has given us the 
modern hearing aid. We who have first, second and thirdhand experience 
with progressive deafness, as distinguished from congenital and total, or 
almost total deafness, cling desperately to the ideal of the normal home and 
school environment, where this is possible without sacrificing a sound elemen- 
tary education. Nor does the normal environment suffer through these chil- 
dren’s presence there. Careful investigation has made it clear that the suc- 
cessfully adjusted hard of hearing child is not a retarding influence on the 
rest of the class. 
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Shall we then put wearable hearing aids on our parochial school children? 
There is no doubt that prosthetic appliances are keeping countless children 
in step with their more fortunate companions. A well fitted pair of glasses 
will open a new world to the nearsighted child. Incidentally, who would think 
of placing a child in a school for the blind just because he needs glasses? 


A well fitted hearing aid may transform the hard of hearing child into 
a happy, well integrated member of the group. It will restore, in many cases, 
the abnormally shy child, the seemingly stupid child, the overly aggressive 
child, to his rightful place in the class and in the social group. 


In those schools where audiometric tests and special education are well 
established, wearable hearing aids are gaining more and more in favor. 
I would refer you to the directors of special education in the public schools 
of Baltimore, Chicago and other large cities. It is understood that the fitting 
of hearing aids to children should be in the hands of well trained tech- 
nicians—also that deafness of fairly long standing calls for auricular training. 


Adjustment to a hearing aid may be accomplished more or less speedily, 
according to the age at the onset of the impairment, the present age, and 
the type and degree of deafness. Even one adequately trained sister or lay 
technician could accomplish wonders in the parochial schools through periodic 
visits to all the schools of a particular order of nuns, or in a particular 
area—fitting, training, advising. 

Should special day classes for the more severely hard of hearing children 
ever materialize in the Catholic school systems of America, this problem 
of adjusting to hearing aids would be more easily solved—also the problem 
of the small child just entering school, hard of hearing but with enough 
residual hearing to be reached and taught through the ear. 


There is such a big difference between adjusting to changed conditions 
within a familiar environment and entering a new world with less than the 
physical equipment of associates. We meet this same point in our vocational 
counseling. To adjust to hearing loss in a work of long standing is one 
thing—to enter, a tyro, in that same field, defective in an essential faculty, 
is something else. 

Although there are 139 public day schools, to my knowledge, there is but 
one diocese in the country that has taken practical notice of this urgent need 
in the field of Catholic education. In St. Paul parochial school day classes 
for the hard of hearing are lifting heavy burdens from small shoulders. 


Such classes anywhere could offer the curriculum of the entire parochial 
school system, together with lessons in lip reading and speech correction, 
and auditory training with group or individual hearing aids. Those children 
making satisfactory adjustment and those brought up to grade may be restored 
to the home school. 

I know that objections may be found to these suggestions. But the fact 
remains that they are successful in practice. Special education in elementary 
schools is past the experimental stage and its value to handicapped children, 
their teachers and society at large has been fully demonstrated. 


Our Catholic schools for the deaf are doing a splendid work for deaf 
children and for those severely hard of hearing whose speech and language 
have not developed normally. These schools could not handle the large num- 
ber of hard of hearing children now in the parochial schools of the country. 


Before we in the parochial schools may hope to move forward in the 
field of special education, we must be able to grasp the colossal cost of 
neglected hearing impairment in children, especially where the defect is 
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progressive, the cost in future citizenship, in future earning power, in human 
happiness and in spiritual security. 


If we could draw up a bill of rights for the great majority of Catholic 
hard of hearing children, it would include the right to a Catholic education 
in parochial schools—the right, not merely to tolerance in the home schools, 
but to a welcome there—as other children are welcomed—moreover, the right 
to such facilities as will insure equal educational and spiritual opportunity. 
If it is true, as I read recently, that “any institution that protects its 
strong and neglects its weak is not fulfilling its mission,” then the parochial 
schools of America have a large field yet to be developed. 
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A PROGRAM FOR CATHOLIC DEAF YOUTH 


REV. WALTER J. DARCY, MODERATOR FOR THE DEAF OF THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Someone has recently written that the present-day schools for the deaf 
perform a “modern miracle,” in teaching and training children handicapped 
by loss of hearing so successfully that they leave school prepared to prove 
themselves as well trained, well adjusted and useful citizens in a hearing 
world—we might add a world which has little sympathy and far less under- 
standing of their handicap. As a Catholic priest, vitally interested in every 
problem of the deaf, I agree most wholeheartedly with this praise of our 
schools, understanding of course, that the word “miracle” is used in its 
broadest sense. The writer, however, was concerned only with the general 
academic and vocational training afforded deaf children in our non-sectarian 
private and state schools. Again, as a Catholic priest, concerned primarily 
with the moral and spiritual training of young deaf people, I would like to 
emphasize that this “modern miracle” is performed more wondrously by our 
Catholic schools for the deaf, which strive with equal success to add religious 
teaching to the training imparted to their pupils, with the result that these 
schools graduate young men and women who are prepared to be not only 
useful citizens, but religious citizens as well. 


However, lest those of us who are instrumental in the training of deaf 
children become too complacent, let us be mindful of the fact that the burden 
of the proof rests upon the same young men and women as they leave school 
to meet the most serious tests of their lives. 


We are all aware that the period following school years is a most critical 
one in the life of any deaf person. Even a normal young man finds this a 
difficult time, much more so a handicapped person. Social adjustments, for 
which the foundation was laid in school years, must now be perfeeted. We 
must bear in mind that the deaf man is extremely sensitive, resentful of the 
intolerance and lack of kindness he so often meets. School, with its associa- 
tions and its friendships, with the counsel afforded by understanding teachers, 
gave some shelter to the advancing student. Now, he stands alone, face to 
face with the indifference and misunderstanding of those thoughtless—often- 
times ignorant—individuals, who have no time to spare a man who differs 
from themselves, because in Almighty God’s Divine Providence, his ears 
have been closed to sound. Truly, it is no easy road which faces a deaf per- 
son on leaving school. 

The deaf man stands alone. Unfortunately, this is all too true in some 
cases. In others, the members of a loving and close-knit family offer the 
counsel and encouragement so sorely needed at this time. In no case, however, 
where there is a priest-moderator for the deaf, need the young deaf person 
lack completely the understanding for which he craves and the guidance 
which he so vitally needs. This, then, is one of the most important func- 
tions of any priest working among the deaf—the guidance of young men and 
women immediately following their school years. 

This fact being recognized, a planned program of some sort is necessary, 
if the moral and spiritual guidance of the deaf is to be most effective. This 
program will stress especially the spiritual values in man’s life, in which 
are found the solution for every problem—even deafness. It will also seek 
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to continue and to amplify the religious instruction begun in school, laying 
special emphasis on questions of prime interest to the youth, such as marriage, 
sex, and labor. It will provide, as far as possible, the means for social con- 
tacts and social enjoyment. It will encourage the young deaf person in the 
fulfillment of his religious duties and offer opportunities for special religious 
functions, such as retreats and missions, The program described here has 
been used in the Archdiocese of New York with some success. 


At the outset, it is important to keep in mind that, if the program is to 
be attractive to the young deaf, it must be limited, as far as possible to them, 
i.e., to people of their own age. Again, interest is sustained and increased 
if the organization and functioning of any group is left in the hands of the 
young people themselves with the priest acting in the capacity of adviser. 


It should be added that not much can be done unless there is some place 
definitely set aside as a meeting place which will be available to the deaf at 
all times. Likewise, unless the priest in charge is free to devote all his 
time + ay ane among the deaf, it will be humanly impossible to do justice to 
the task. 


While we are speaking now of a program for young people out of school, 
the roots of this program are to be found in the earliest contacts of the priest 
with the deaf child. When these contacts are made only as a result of the 
short time set aside for religious training in a non-sectarian school, they are 
not apt to be as firm and lasting as we might hope. In an effort to build 
a deeper and more permanent friendship between the children in non-sectarian 
schools and their priest-moderator, an early teen-age club was formed. This 
group meets once a month on Saturday and under the leadership of the priest 
enjoys an outing, a day of sports, a field trip to some place of interest, or 
other similar activity. The starting point for each trip is the Catholic center, 
which the boys are encouraged to look upon as belonging to them. This is 
another home to them, a place to meet friends and talk. Here they can always 
find the priest. 


Shortly before a student is ready to leave school, he is invited to attend 
a meeting of the Newman club, composed of alumni from his own school. 
Recognizing the fact that the deaf are clannish, four separate Newman groups 
are set up, one for each school in the metropolitan area. These clubs hold 
monthly meetings which follow the usual pattern for such groups, a short 
talk by the moderator, a business meeting conducted by the deaf themselves 
and an evening of social activity. The high spot of the year is the annual 
Communion breakfast of the Associated Newman Clubs. Arrangements for 
this breakfast are left in the hands of the deaf themselves. One of the chief 
speakers is always a deaf man or woman, and whatever entertainment is pro- 
vided is geared especially to fill the needs of the deaf. This customarily takes 
the form of humorous skits performed in the sign language. 


The young deaf person is happiest when he is allowed to express himself. 
For this reason, a most popular activity is the dramatic club. As with other 
youth activities, this is operated entirely by the deaf themselves under the 
moderator’s direction. The group is encouraged to prepare short one-act plays 
which are produced with very few props on special occasions. Once a year, 
a grand evening of entertainment is staged with all the members taking 
an active part. 


For the more serious minded, a religious discussion club meets once a 
month. A guest speaker is always invited. As a result of the sign-language 
class at Saint Joseph’s Seminary—now in its 14th year—it is possible to 
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have a different priest each month who knows the sign language. This is 
a great help in sustaining the interest of the group. The discussion meetings 
always close with a spirited question period. In conjunction with the dis- 
cussion club, a small lending library was begun. The number who use the 
library is small, but it is genuinely appreciated by those using it, and so 
is most worthwhile. 


As part of the discussion club program, a series of marriage forums was 
conducted during the month of March. Four sessions were held, two for 
the young men, two for the young women. The speakers comprised two priests, 
a representative layman and a doctor. A great deal of publicity was given 
in advance to this project, with emphasis being placed on the importance of 
understanding all the Church’s teaching on marriage. The forums proved to 
be most successful. Some misunderstandings were cleared up and basic teach- 
ings were re-emphasized, till they were fully grasped by all. A supply of 
pamphlets and books on marriage was made available with everyone being 
encouraged to purchase at least one, as a means of future reference and 
easy review. 


Recently, a monthly paper has been added to the youth activities. The young 
deaf are encouraged to make personal contributions to this. They do this by 
gathering news items, handling all the actual mimeographing, addressing, 
mailing, etc. Their interest in the paper is a real and personal one. It is to 
them a “deaf” paper, by and for the deaf. 


Social activities, especially dancing, are a most important part of the youth 
programs. Every Friday night finds the center crowded with a happy, laugh- 
ing gathering. So popular were these dances becoming, even among the non- 
Catholic deaf, that it became necessary to limit attendance to members who 
were given special cards. This restriction serves the added useful purpose 
of giving the moderator some control over what type of person attends. The 
rowdy, noisy teen-ager soon learns to conduct himself as a gentleman, or he 
leaves. Already this weekly contact with the priest has borne much fruit, 
not the least of which is five marriages brought about by initial meetings at 
the center. 


Obviously, the core of this program is the center itself. Open every 
evening, it gives the young person the easy assurance that a priest is always 
available to discuss his problems. 

Marriage plans, problems arising at work or at home, questions in religion 
—all can be talked over quickly and quietly with the moderator. Truly, the 
young deaf person of today, who can find an understanding confidante in a 
priest who can speak his language, the language of signs, has a little start 
in overcoming the problems he faces. He need not complain that no one 
understands him, that no one is interested in his problem. He need not 
stand alone. 








THE CHALLENGE IN THE WEST 


REV. MICHAEL D. O’BRIEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO ORGANIZATION 
FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The title of this paper is not intended to give the impression that the work 
for the deaf in the West is different than elsewhere, or that we have any 
illusions about presenting new ideas in the education of the deaf. It is not 
my purpose to propose any radical changes or new theories of education— 
even of religious education. Having had but little over two years experience 
in this field I am quite conscious of my limitations, and know that it would 
be presumptuous on my part to suggest any changes to a group such as this. 
Rather, it is my purpose to give as complete a picture as possible of the 
situation in the West—and by West I mean the far West, and particularly 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco, California—its problems and difficulties, and 
what is being done to solve them. 


The deaf in the West, naturally, are no different than the deaf in any 
section of the country, so there is no unique challenge on that score. The 
challenge arises from the fact that the territory is so vast, the numbers of 
deaf so large, and the laborers in the field of Catholic education of the deaf 
so few. There is a job being done, it is true, but the one that should be 
done is not being accomplished, We are, as it were, saving the saved. We 
are working with the few, while many who really belong to us are being 
lost. And so the challenge, then, is not from the West to the East. It is 
our own. We in the West must meet it. But we want all in the work to 
be aware of that challenge in the hope that possibly, with a mutual inter- 
change of ideas, we may the better meet it, and that as a result, the West will 
come into its own in the field of Catholic education of the deaf. 


The estimated number of deaf people in California is around forty-five 
hundred. In the San Francisco Bay area, where most of our work is done, 
there are approximately seven hundred and fifty. This estimate is probably 
low, due to the fact that we had quite an influx during the war years when 
so many jobs were available in defense plants. The known Catholic deaf, that 
is, those on our addressograph list, number about three hundred. Undoubtedly 
there are more. As for the children, our work brings us in contact with 
groups in five different schools for the deaf, namely, the California School 
for the deaf at Berkeley (a residential state school); Hawthorne School in 
Oakland and the Gough School for the Deaf in San Francisco (both of these 
being public oral day schools); and Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland, 
and Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco, both of which are ordinary 
public day schools with special classes for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren, Each day of the week, Monday excepted, finds us in a different place, 
bringing the truths of our holy faith to these various groups. California 
state law forbids the teaching of religion in a public school building, so our 
method is to pick up the children at the school, drive them to the nearest 
Catholic church, and instruct them there. Since the Public School Depart- 
ment furnishes cab service for these children to and from school, it is our 
duty, on the days that we “detain” them, to bring them home ourselves— 
and they live in the farthest reaches of the city—and on all four points of 
the compass. 
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The work for the deaf (and the hard of hearing) in the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco is in the very capable hands of Father William F. Reilly, 
who is well known to many of you here. I am his assistant. In our work 
with the children we have the assistance of two sisters of the order of St. 
Joseph of Carondolet, Sister Julia and Sister Aloysius. I want to say here 
that without the help of these two outstanding sisters, our work with the 
children would all but crumple. Their long experience in the work for the 
deaf renders them invaluable to one such as I who am still “new,” and still 
making mistakes, but still willing and eager to learn. 


The picture I have brought before you, I am sure, follows pretty closely 
the pattern in most places. It is the picture that I give when I talk before 
various groups about the work for the deaf. It usually impresses. In fact, 
on paper it sounds as though we were doing a tremendous work. Perhaps 
even some here feel that way. But actually we are merely scratching the 
surface. What we are doing is only a drop in the bucket. When you get 
the complete number of children under instruction, and the number of adults 
that we actually reach, the impressiveness fades away. In the Hawthorne 
School, for example, we have eleven children under instruction; at the Gough 
School, five; at Presidio Junior High School, five; and at the California 
School for the Deaf, seventy-five out of a total enrollment of three hundred 
forty-five (one year we had as many as one hundred ten). In other words, 
we have ninety-five children from five schools under instruction. There is 
good reason to believe that there are others who should be ours, but for one 
reason or another do not come to us. The total religious instruction for these 
children, then, amounts to one hour a week during the school year only. And, 
of course, a certain number of holidays and holydays cut down the hours so that 
actually very little is accomplished. For the children from the California 
School for the Deaf there is the additional instruction (in signs) given at 
the nine o’clock Mass at St. Augustine’s Church, in Oakland, every Sunday. 
It is far from being enough, and the results are not quite satisfactory, and 
often disappointing. 


You may ask, “Do we not all have the same disappointments? Have we 
not faced the fact of apparent failure? How then is the challenge in the 
West different than the one we face in other sections of the country?” The 
answer, I think, is found in the complete lack of Catholic schools for the deaf 
in the West. It may come as a surprise, even to some of you, to know that 
there is not one Catholic school for the deaf west of St. Louis. This is 
one of the tragedies of the Church in America. Hundreds of deaf Catholics 
are lost to the Church simply because the Church is apparently unaware of 
their existence. Our Catholic newspapers constantly run stories about mag- 
nificent new homes for orphans, delinquents and pre-delinquents, for working 
girls, unwed mothers, etc. But do we ever read of new schools for the deaf? 
Do we hear (outside of one recent instance) of centers being erected where 
the Catholic deaf can come for recreation, prayer, or spiritual and temporal 
guidance? We all know that homes for wayward boys and girls are needed, 
and that they are good. But so are Catholic schools and centers for the 
deaf needed, because the deaf, too, have souls. They are Catholics, children 
of Holy Mother Church, and as long as the Church neglects them, she is. 
failing in her mission to “Teach all men.” 


As I mentioned before, the difference and the difficulties in the work in the 
West come not in the type of work being done, but because of the vastness 
of the territory and the large numbers of people scattered therein, which 
rules out any possibility of follow-up work. California is the only state 
in the Union having two metropolitan provinces within its boundaries—San 
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Francisco and Los Angeles. Both of these archdioceses have suffragan sees 
within the state boundaries. The children from the California School for the 
Deaf, therefore, come from five dioceses—San Francisco and Sacramento in 
the north, and Los Angeles, San Diego, and Monterey-Fresno in the south. 
Yet, of all of these dioceses, San Francisco alone has diocesan priests engaged 
exclusively in work for the deaf and hard of hearing—two priests who are 
free of parish obligations. Los Angeles has no diocesan priests in the work 
at present, its program being conducted by a Jesuit priest and a Jesuit 
scholastic. Both, undoubtedly, are doing splendid work, but it is only part 
time as they are both on the faculty of Loyola University in Los Angeles, and 
being members of a religious order, it is quite possible that they may be trans- 
ferred out of the diocese at any time. If that should happen, the deaf are 
left without guidance. None of the other three dioceses, San Diego, Sacra- 
mento, or Monterey-Fresno, has priests or anyone working in this field. And 
so it is that we of San Francisco carry the burden for the Church in fifty 
of the state’s fifty-eight counties. As regards the adults, we are called on, 
for example, to perform marriages in the Sacramento and Monterey-Fresno 
diocese because no one there can translate the ritual into sign language. These 
people never get a sermon, seldom get to confession, and are practically 
starved for spiritual advice and guidance. 


As for the children, the problem is equally difficult. It is here that the 
question of follow-up work enters the picture. When they finish their schooling 
and return to their homes, there is no Catholic center of their own, anywhere 
in the state, where they can gather. There are no priests to whom we can 
refer them. They naturally drift to other clubs for the deaf, where the 
influence is not always good. When the younger children go home for sum- 
mer or Christmas vacation, there is no one interested enough even to hear their 
confessions, so that on their return to school we often hear that they have 
not received the sacraments, and in come cases haven’t even been to Mass, 
in three months. This is a grave responsibility that, I believe, priests take 
all too lightly. Even though confession in writing is considered an extra- 
ordinary means, and therefore not obligatory, if the deaf person seeks the 
opportunity, what priests with any sense of responsibility, or with an under- 
standing of the graces issuing from the sacraments, would deprive him of 
it? It seems incredible, yet it happens. Our people, after being encour- 
aged to receive the sacraments in their home parishes, have been told by 
priests to “go to Father Reilly or Father O’Brien.” And all the priest had 
to do was read the confession paper, and write a penance. Is it any wonder 
that our deaf people are not militant Catholics? Is it surprising that they 
are heard to say, at times, that the Catholic Church is not interested in them ? 


Another difficulty that we face, and this applies to all who teach in public 
schools for the deaf, be they residential or day (oral) schools, is that we 
get them at the end of the school day when they are fed up with studies. 
They have had five or six hours of drills, questions, tests and so forth. Their 
minds and bodies are tired. They are restless and inattentive. They resent 
having to come to catechism—and who can blame them? In the Berkeley 
school, Thursday is their “off campus” day, when they are allowed to go 
to town. And so, often they must forego this privilege in order to attend 
classes which are not always, to say the least, the most interesting things 
in the world. 


Then again, because there are so few of us teachers, we cannot group our 
children according to intelligence and language levels, but must base our 
zrouping on age levels. This most certainly is not conducive to efficient and 
fruitful teaching. 
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An added difficulty, which prevents us from getting all the Catholic chil- 
dren is the fact that the entrance form for the state school includes no 
question the answer to which would indicate the child’s religion. Hence, we 
get only those children whose parents inquire about religious instruction, or 
those whose names we get by devious methods of ferreting. The school 
authorities do not furnish us a list because they do not know the religion 
of the children. This is not due to a lack of interest in his religious and 
moral welfare; rather, because it is a state institution there are difficulties 
involved in inserting questions of such a nature. In connection with that 
point, it may interest you to know that the counsellors in this school are 
given to understand that one of their duties is to “impart fnoral and ethical 
principles or concepts to those in their care, outside of classroom hours.” Cer- 
tainly no one here can fail to realize the dangers to the faith of our Catholic 
children under such a setup if the wrong person should happen to be em- 
ployed as a counsellor. 


This is the picture in the West. That is the challenge facing the Church. 
What is being done to meet the challenge? How do we plan to meet it in 
the future? I have already discussed at some length our program for the 
children, the schedule of classes, etc. I might add that once a month we 
have a Communion Sunday for the older ones, after which we serve them 
breakfast. For the adults we have a monthly meeting consisting of a ser- 
mon .n signs, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, with a social meeting 
following. 


Our only means of support comes from the voluntary offerings of the mem- 
bers of the St. Joseph’s Auxiliary, begun by Father Reilly in 1940. Out of 
these offerings are paid the salaries of the director and his assistant, and the 
two sisters, and all current running expenses. Whatever is left is put into 
the fund for the future. Since 1933, the organization has taken in $55,000, 
through these offerings of the members and donations from Catholic organi- 
zations, and benefits, etc. In that same period, approximately $45,000 has 
been paid out in salaries and various necessary expenditures, such as cate- 
chetical supplies, group hearing aids for our hard of hearing people, and 
other things. After all these years of hard work and worry, there is nothing 
material to show for the contributions made. Which brings us to our plans 
for the future. 


It is our fond hope and prayer that we will be permitted to build a 
Catholic center for the deaf, if not a Catholic school. This would be a 
common meeting place for our people, where they would be in contact with 
their priests. It would enable young Catholic deaf men and women to meet, 
and this would help foster Catholic marriages and lessen the dangers of 
bad marriages. It would provide them with wholesome recreation under 
Catholic auspices, and could lead to conversion of some of the deaf sheep 
who are not of the true fold. It would give the priests in the work a place 
of their own, whereas now they are sometimes “in the way” in the parishes 
where they reside and in which they hold their services. It would provide 
us with a better opportunity for social welfare work among our people. In 
short, it would be a sort of parish for the deaf—a church of their own. We 
feel that if we had a center to show to people, the contributions would be 
larger and more frequent. Then in the course of time, perhaps we, or 
at least our successors, could see the possibility of a Catholic school for the 
deaf in the West. For only with a Catholic school can we do justice to our 
deaf people. It is the only way we can instill into their minds and hearts 
a full appreciation and burning love of their faith. Priests can be a powerful 
influence for good in a state school, even among the non-Catholics, and in 
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their weekly catechism classes and monthly meetings with the Catholic deaf 
they are at least making them conscious that there is a Catholic Church. 
But that is not enough. We need enlightened Catholic deaf people. We 
insist on Catholic education for hearing children. Why should deaf chil- 
dren be treated differently? We give missions and inquiry classes, we write 
books and pamphlets, we preach on street corners to win converts to the 
Church. But in our midst stand some of our own whom we know not—our 
Catholic deaf children and adults. And what do we give them? One hour 
of catechism a week for -the children and devotions once a month for the 
adults. These are our own. Are they not in as great need of Catholic edu- 
cation as our heaving people? Unfortunately, the hierarchy in some cases 
are completely unaware of the need, because the problem has never come 
to their attention. Others, while aware of it, are overwhelmed with other 
pressing problems, and still others have the idea that those close to the 
problem are “too emotional to evaluate properly the needs and their solution.” 


But, please God, it will not always be so. With the help of your prayers 
and maybe through your helpful suggestions, we may yet meet the challenge 
in the West; or may yet see the fulfillment of our dream—a Catholic school 
for the deaf—or, at least a Catholic center for the deaf. 
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WHY THE CATHOLIC DEAF LEAKAGE? 


REV. ANDREW J. MOLNAR, CHAPLAIN OF THE DEAF 
DIOCESE OF PATERSON, PASSAIC, N.J. 


I would like to preface my remarks by stating that the object in writing 
this paper is to try to point out what obstacles are hampering the spiritual 
progress of the deaf, and what measures should and must be taken to remove 
them. I am not simply a novice filled with quasi-fanaticism, hoping to con- 
vert the deaf world with some overwhelming act or sermon, but just another 
priest engaged in spreading the Gospel among the deaf and helping them 
save their souls. Lest my views be too narrow or prejudicial, I had previously 
written to seventy priests and sisters engaged in the deaf work, asking them 
to give me their views on the subject, and it is really to them that all credit 
should go for whatever value this paper may have. I have merely tried to 
put their views in some sort of order. I owe a debt of gratitude for their 
generous cooperation and zealous interest. 


In reading the account of the “Catholic Work Among The Deaf” found on 
page 412 ff. in the 1950 edition of The National Catholic Almanac, I read some- 
thing that filled me personally with shame, and I am sure that many others 
who read it possibly felt the same way. The author of the article first sings 
the praises of the few individual pioneers who have done so wonderfully in 
this work, but then points out the bitter truth: “Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that work for the deaf as yet lags behind other types of mis- 
sionary endeavor.” Truly, these words should make us blush. Why does 
the deaf work lag behind other types of missionary endeavor? This is what 
we are going to try to find out and cure, for we feel that it is because of 
this lag basically that we have leakage among the deaf. 


Since a mere diagnosis in itself is not sufficient, we shall consider first the 
causes of the leakage and then offer what seems to be in the minds of most 
of us the proper remedy. The following seem to contain the usual reasons 
given for the lack of spiritual advancement on the part of the deaf: 


Bad companions 

Inability to mix in church organizations 

The handicap of not being able to hear sermons 

Not enough Catholic schools 

Insufficient Catholic home training 

Insufficient interest in things religious 

Mixed marriages 

Insufficient interest on the part of priests who have deaf parishioners 
Embitterment against the hearing people 

10. More attraction by other denominations 


For a few minutes, let us consider each of these. 


1. BAD COMPANIONS 

If we could develop a strong Catholic deaf laity to set the good example, 
to show the wisdom of a virtuous life over a life filled with vice, we might 
have fewer bad companions with which the deaf could associate. A deaf lay 
apostolate is definitely needed for those who, after graduation, are no longer 
under the daily care of the priests and sisters. Sin will continue to be attrac- 
tive, because Satan wants the bait to be enticing, but if we could point out 
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the folly of having bad companions, through good religious training and a 
follow-up by the priests, their numbers would be lessened. 


2. INABILITY TO MIX IN CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


In order to get some of the deaf interested in organizations, it might be 
well to assign some particular dependable deaf to get after him until he 
joins, and then not merely to let him sit in on meetings, but to assign him 
some sort of committee job to keep him interested. It is only natural for 
us to be interested in a club if we feel that we hold some sort of office of 
importance, which fact would prove that we are wanted. 


3. THE HANDICAP OF NOT BEING ABLE TO HEAR SERMONS 


The inability to hear sermons might no longer be an excuse if we gave 
the deaf more than just a monthly sermon and Benediction. We might 
urge them to attend Mass in their own parishes, pointing out that the Mass 
and not the sermon is the most important part of the Sunday devotion. We 
must, however, understand their view, too. I am sure that all of us feel a 
bit foolish when people are talking to us in a language we are not able to 
understand. If we cannot afford separate centers for the deaf where they 
could have their own Masses, we must urge them to hear Mass in their own 
parish church, but we must make up for the lack by giving them a sermon 
in their own language as often as possible. You cannot expect the deaf 
to go to their own church for Mass and then travel sometimes for one or 
two hours to attend a sermon in the sign language. How many hearing 
people would do that? 


4. NOT ENOUGH CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A greater number of Catholic schools for the deaf is definitely the most 
crying need. It is indeed a shame, a genuine shame, that here in America, 
where the majority of the deaf are Catholics, we have but eight Catholic 
schools for them. In one breath, we command them to attend Catholic 
schools, while in the other, we apologize for the lack of them. We can afford 
to send millions of dollars to the pagans in all parts of the world, but we 
forget about our own unfortunate deaf right under our very noses. The 
Propagation of the Faith, the Conservation of Faith and Catholic Charities 
are found in every diocese, but how many have given any assistance to the 
deaf cause? 


5. INSUFFICIENT CATHOLIC HOME TRAINING 

Catholic home training is another basic cause of the leakage. The parents 
of deaf children must be made to understand that their deaf child is not to 
be looked upon as an idiot, a freak, something to be hidden in a closet, some- 
thing to be ashamed of. I am sure that other priests have experienced many 
times over having an adult deaf, twenty or thirty years of age, being brought 
in for First Holy Communion, not knowing even the manual alphabet. The 
parents may be looked upon as good Catholics, but they have, through foolish 
shame, denied any sort of training to the child, or else the deaf children were 
not treated as the equals of the hearing children. We might say that some 
of this fault lies with the parish priests. Were the priests to take their 
regular parish census each year, these things would come to their attention. 
The least they could do would be to refer the matter to the attention of the 
priest assigned to the deaf in the diocese. 


6. INSUFFICIENT INTEREST IN THINGS RELIGIOUS 


That the deaf are more interested in the material than the spiritual is 
not common among the deaf alone; but if any fault is to be placed, it must 
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be placed on us; we have failed to make the spiritual more attractive than 
the material. We, too, can cater to social and athletic tastes and still put 
the emphasis on God. If they want sports or social affairs, why cannot we 
conduct them in a Catholic place, under Catholic auspices? But we must 
clearly point out to them that God did not create us to hit home runs, to get 
300 scores in bowling, or to become expert terpsichoreans. 


7. MIXED MARRIAGES 


Mixed marriages undoubtedly cause a great deal of trouble. This is due 
to the fact that they have little or no training in religion. This, too, is not 
restricted to the deaf; those of us who also work in parishes know only too 
well how the dignity and sanctity of marriage has lost all importance in 
the eyes of far too many people. More sermons on the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage are demanded. I was happy to see the inauguration of Cana Confer- 
ences or pre-marital instructions among the deaf. But basically, the cause 
is the lack of Catholic schools for the deaf. 


8. INSUFFICIENT INTEREST ON THE PART OF PRIESTS WHO HAVE 
DEAF PARISHIONERS 


This, too, is a major contributing factor to the Catholic deaf leakage. We 
appreciate the fact that being a parish priest has many demands, but as we 
have previously indicated, it seems that we are not asking too much if we 
request that parish priests at least give the name and address of the deaf 
in their parish to the diocesan chaplain of the deaf. It might be well if we 
asked the bishops to write a letter to the diocesan priests, asking them to 
send these names directly to him. An episcopal request always meets with 
success from the diocesan clergy. The mere fact that the deaf population 
has been placed anywhere from 100,000 to 1,000,000 proves the need for a 
more accurate census. 


9. EMBITTERMENT AGAINST THE HEARING PEOPLE 


It is not uncommon on the part of the deaf to look with suspicion on 
the hearing people, even priests, until they have had their confidence won. 
The deaf have been so often exploited and neglected that both of these bitter 
experiences have left many of them with a cold attitude of mind towards the 
hearing people. In some cases, their attitude is: “We have been fooled many 
times in the past, but we are not going to be fooled again’; or, “We weren’t 
good enough for you in the past, why bother with us now. We got along 
without you up to now and we can continue to do the same.” Although 
this is not one of the more serious problems, we priests and religious must 
try to do all that we can to overcome this obstacle. We must convince the 
deaf that we are not trying to sell them anything. We must, however, even 
if only inwardly, beat our breasts “Mea Culpa” and admit that we have 
to a certain extent neglected them, but promise them that from now on, they 
shall not be neglected any more. 


10. MORE ATTRACTION BY OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


We must realize that the non-Catholic pressure is very strong. Other re- 
ligions, who have seemingly bottomless sources of revenue, go to any extreme 
to snatch especially the Catholic deaf from us by offering them all sorts of 
things, free of charge of course. We cannot compete with them on a finan- 
cial level. We can only rely on the grace of God and our own instruction and 
education in making the deaf realize that, like St. Peter, we have no gold 
or other earthly goods to offer them, but whatever we have and all that we 
have is theirs. 
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In my effort to incorporate the ideas and suggestions of the reverend 
sisters and my fellow priests in the deaf apostolate, I would like to conclude 
with the following suggestions: 


Instead of just formulating some beautifully expressed resolutions at the 
conclusion of our annual convention, each of us should see his bishop and 
impress upon him the need for more Catholic schools for the deaf. In some 
dioceses, this is out of the question, but there is no reason why we couldn’t 
have schools for the deaf in most of our dioceses. Probably most of the 
bishops are totally unaware of the conditions that exist through no fault of 
their own. It is our obligation to bring these matters to their attention. 
I was genuinely happy to learn that the bishops did discuss the deaf problem 
at one of their meetings. May their discussion bear fruit in great abundance. 


The raising of funds for a school for the deaf may present a difficult 
problem, but certainly not an unsolvable one. Where there is a will, there is 
a way. We could probably get some allotment from the chancery, more 
cooperation from the individual parishes, and with a little more explanation 
to the Catholic hearing public, a more sympathetic understanding and more 
fruitful cooperation. 


Since in most places we find that the priests assigned to the deaf work 
have other duties, it would be well to suggest to the bishop that at least one 
priest be assigned solely to the deaf work. It is impossible to expect the 
priest to fulfill two or even more assignments well. It is expecting too much 
to have one priest covering the entire Southwest, another priest preaching 
from Maine to Florida, or to have an only curate in a parish perform his 
parochial duties well and still devote time to the deaf work. The only happy 
solution is to have a chaplain assigned to that work alone, even if he has to 
be subsidized by the diocese. 


Once we have taken these first two steps, difficult though they may be, we 
are well on our way to curing the ill. Further, even those priests who know 
only the manual alphabet should be encouraged rather than ridiculed, espe- 
cially by their fellow priests. If they have deaf parishioners, an occasional 
visit will increase their facility in the language. It happens far too often 
that the spark of zeal has been put out in the heart of a young priest for 
this work because he was not given an opportunity to put his knowledge into 
practice, or else he was discouraged by the attitude of others. 


We must endeavor to give the deaf as many opportunities as we can to 
attend religious services which they can understand and appreciate. In most 
places, we have little to offer besides a monthly Benediction and sermon, plus 
the monthly meeting. It may just happen that some cannot attend on that 
particular day and so two months go by without any religious teaching. 
If there is a diocesan chaplain, this will no longer hold true. If several 
part-time chaplains are assigned, they might alternate at the religious 
devotions. 


We must try to spend more time with the deaf. I have been censored 
many times by the deaf because I do not spend enough time with them. The 
fact was that I had other parochial obligations to fulfill, but the deaf do 
not accept this as an excuse. “We only see you twice a month and even 
then you have to leave us,” they say. Through being with them, we learn 
their language better, we learn more about them and their ways, and we 
can do so much more good for them. 


Diocesan or district centers should be established. If they are well equipped 
and available for every night in the week, they will attract the deaf away 
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from so many other secular deaf centers, many of which enjoy questionable 
reputations. 


Another important task that faces us priests and religious engaged in 
the deaf work is to sell the deaf to the hearing people. A cripple, a blind 
man, a rag-clad beggar, has his visible appeal; but we can pass a million 
deaf-mutes on the street and never even notice them. Besides this, all too 
many hearing people have a queer conception of what a deaf-mute is. Many 
of them are startled when we tell them that the only difference between a 
hearing person and a deaf-mute is that the latter cannot hear and cannot 
speak. They are amazed when we inform them that the deaf-mute has an 
intellect and, what is more, can use it, in many cases much better than some 
of our hearing acquaintances. They are awed when we tell them that deaf- 
mutes are not former inhabitants of mental institutions. 


It is‘obvious that we must at every opportunity paint a true picture of 
what a deaf mute is to the hearing people. Then I am sure we shall win 
more supporters to our deaf causes. This goes also for so-called deaf auxili- 
aries. Too often we find the hearing auxiliary treating the deaf like poor 
helpless children, which action is greatly resented by the deaf. They are 
not babies, intellectually or physically, and do not want to be treated as 
such. The only difference between them and ourselves is their handicap. 


Above all, we must not become discouraged. I suppose it is only human 
nature to look for some visible fruits of labor, but we must realize that some 
of us have been picked to plant, others to water, but God alone gives the 
increase. Sometimes God favors us with the joy of seeing the harvest, 
sometimes he doesn’t. We must regard it that way. But whether we are 
doing the planting or the watering, we must do everything within our power 
to get more planters and waterers in the form of our bishops, our brother 
priests and religious, the hearing and the deaf themselves. Once all of us, 
not just those engaged in the deaf work, understand the spiritual needs of 
the deaf in the form of more chaplains, more centers and more schools, 
then we can rest assured that in the not too distant future, the National 
Catholic Almanac will not make us blush, by stating that our work lags 
behind other types of missionary endeavor. May God bless us and aid us 
in spreading His Gospel among these, His least brethren. 








ON THE FRONT LINES OF THE DEAF APOSTOLATE 
IN THE MID-WEST: IOWA 


REV. JOHN W. HIGGINS, CHAPLAIN OF THE DEAF 
DOWLING HIGH SCHOOL, DES MOINES, IOWA 


We organized the Des Moines Catholic Deaf Club about two years ago, 
but my contact with the deaf dates back to my high school days. During 
my senior year at St. Francis High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, one of the 
assistant priests in the parish asked the students to help him teach catechism 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf. He told us that a Catholic teacher from 
the school would instruct us in the formation of “signs.” He also suggested 
that we invite the students from the school for the deaf, to our school parties, 
and thereby create a bond which would be beneficial for them and for us. 
Prior to this time, I had played baseball and basketball with our team 
against the Iowa School for the Deaf. I did not become very proficient with 
the “Signs,” but developed an interest in learning them. At a number of 
our parties, the joy of communicating with the “Deaf” was coupled with a 
certain pride in the accomplishment. The priest who invited us to work with 
the “Deaf”? gave his instructions to them verbally and an interpreter made 
the “signs.” Since this priest knew of my intention to enter the seminary, 
he encouraged me to develop my knowledge of the “signs.” 


During my college days, I was delighted on a few occasions when I was 
able to assist some deaf persons who needed assistance in finding a store, 
or a building, or a neighborhood with which they were not familiar. I say 
I was delighted because whenever I communicated with these people I was 
rewarded with a handshake and a smile which comes from the heart of 
one who understands and knows he is understood. These experiences came 
at such intervals that I sustained my enthusiasm for the “sign language.” 
As the school teachers say, “They provided a motivation.” I knew that the 
“sign language” would be most useful to me as a priest. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, was my next stop, and there I was 
privileged to visit the St. Francis School for the Deaf each week. Besides 
the work at the school, Father Kelly introduced us to the adult deaf whom 
he met at St. Martin’s Church each month. On two occasions, I gave talks 
to the adult class. 


After my ordination in 1934, my first sick call was to a deaf Catholic 
here in Des Moines. Naturally, he was surprised when I greeted him in the 
“sign language.” For a year, I visited him and his wife and asked them 
to spread the news among their friends that I would like to meet others 
who were deaf. That same year I had a wedding of two deaf persons but 
was unable to meet any others. From that first year until two years ago, 
I heard a confession occasionally, but none of those to whom I spoke seemed 
to be able to contact other Catholic “deaf.” 

Des Moines grew tremendously during the last war. The war plants 
attracted a great number of “deaf” to the city and I had the pleasure of 
meeting some of them. Two years ago a woman came from Dubuque and 
inquired whether or not we had a club for the Catholic deaf. She herself 
had belonged to one in Dubuque, Iowa. Some mutual friends sent her to 
me and she volunteered to contact her “deaf” friends and arrange for a 
meeting. As a result of this first meeting, we have brought several back 
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to the sacraments, and we now have twenty Catholic deaf meeting each 
month. Some non-Catholics attend occasionally. Our local high school 
team has entertained the Iowa School for the Deaf, at which time we invite 
all the deaf of the city to the games as guests of our school. In return the 
local organization for the deaf has had me at their annual banquets the 
last couple of years. Last year the “Des Moines Silents” were national cham- 
pions in basketball—I gave a short talk at their banquet—in general a 
strong bond has been formed between us and all the deaf of Des Moines. 











“EPHPHETA” TO THE DEAF IN INDIANAPOLIS 


REV. EDWIN F. SAHM, CHAPLAIN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Ephpheta—“Be thou opened”—was the word spoken by Our Lord to the 
deaf-mute on the day that He delivered him from his affliction. The Catholic 
deaf of Indianapolis and the Catholic pupils of the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf can say truly that their ears were opened, not literally, but 
spiritually at least, when two priests, Father Cornelius Smith, C.PP.S., then 
assistant at St. Joan of Arc Parish, and Father Ambrose Sullivan, then 
assistant at St. John’s downtown church, began their study of the sign 
language (back in 1927). Father Ambrose Sullivan organized the Catholic 
deaf adults into the Catholic Deaf Society, arranged meetings, Catholic 
instructions, and an occasional mission, etc., for them. Father Cornelius 
Smith contacted the State School for the Deaf, which was located within the 
boundaries of St. Joan of Arc parish, and arranged for the Catholic children 
to attend Mass on Sunday and receive instructions, and to receive the sacra- 
ments monthly. The Catholic Deaf Society for the adults is still functioning 
at St. John’s and is at present under the chaplaincy of Rev. Joseph Beechem. 
This paper, however, will be confined to the work for the children at the 
state school. 


In the beginning, Father Smith instructed all the children, but since the 
group included such a wide variance in age and mental level (from kinder- 
garten to high school) the assistance of the Catholic teachers at the school 
was enlisted and they have shown splendid cooperation. 


The writer was appointed to the chaplaincy of the adult deaf when he came 
to St. John’s as assistant in July, 1938. In 1938, he was sent to St. Joan 
of Arc and was given the chaplaincy of the deaf children at the state school. 


From the beginning of the work until now, the officials of the school have 
been more than kind in giving their cooperation. Over the years there have 
been a few “incidents” of a rather unpleasant nature, but they did not pro- 
ceed from the superintendent himself, and were immediately corrected when 
they were brought to his attention. 


Since 1948 the undersigned has been removed from the work to found a 
new parish in the city and it has been taken over by Rev. William Buhmeier, 
assistant at St. Joan of Arc parish. The following is an account of the work 
now being done as given to me by one of the Legionaries of Mary, Miss 
Irene Mitchell, who was introduced to the work in 1946, has studied sign 
language,.and has become of invaluable assistance in carrying on the work. 


“For the last four years there have been approximately forty Catholic 
children attending the Indiana State School for the Deaf. At present there 
are forty-one, ranging in age from five to nineteen years. Religious instruc- 
tion classes are held each Sunday at St. Joan of Arc School, following the 
children’s attendance at the nine o’clock Mass. Classes are divided into five 
groups: high school, upper grades, intermediate grades, First Communion 
class, and primary group. Instructions are given to the high school students 
by Rev. William J. Buhmeier, assistant at St. Joan of Arc, who has studied 
the sign language and has worked with the boys and girls from the school 
for the deaf for the past two years. The upper grade school children are 
taught by one of two teachers from the State School (a man and woman who 
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are themselves deaf) who take turns on alternate months in this assignment. 
Instructions are given the children in the intermediate group by a member 
of the Legion of Mary at St. Joan of Arc, who also has studied the sign 
language and uses it when necessary in teaching the children. Another 
teacher from the school for the deaf, who had a year’s graduate training 
at DePaul Institute for the Deaf in Pittsburgh, instructs the First Com- 
munion class. The primary group (kindergarten level) is supervised by one 
of the Junior Legionaries at St. Joan of Are. 


“Textbooks include the Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 1 for the high 
school group, an elementary catechism for the upper grades, and Sadlier’s 
First Communion Catechism for review of the intermediate group as well 
as for the First Communion class. The usual coloring and cut-out books 
in religion, prayer cards, etc., are used for the primary children. Work 
books published by the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine, Aledo, Illinois, 
are being used for the first time this year by the upper grades and high 
school students. Charts have been made by the teachers for presentation 
of work to the younger children. 


“As this is a residential school and the Sunday morning schedule will not 
permit the boys and girls to receive Holy Communion at an early Mass and 
return to the school for breakfast, the first Sunday of each month has been 
designated as Communion Sunday and on that day the children attend the 
seven-thirty Mass, receive Holy Communion, and are served breakfast in the 
St. Joan of Arc School cafeteria. Their confessions are heard by Father 
Buhmeier on the first Saturday of each month, or at any other time as they 
request. 


“Contact is maintained with the parents through correspondence about three 
times a year (at the beginning of the school year, at Christmas and again 
at vacation time in June), encouraging them in their efforts to care for the 
spiritual welfare of their children and urging that the children receive the 
sacraments frequently during the summer months. The boys and girls them- 
selves are also reminded of this, and the results have been gratifying. 


“It is our primary object, in all that is done for the deaf children, to give 
them every opportunity to progress in their spiritual development and par- 
ticipate in every way possible for them in the religious ceremonies and activi- 
ties which are almost a commonplace to the normal child attending Catholic 
school. In this the Sisters of Providence teaching at St. Joan of Are School 
have been most helpful and cooperative; without their aid very little along 
this line could be accomplished. Last year for the first time the boys and 
girls from the school for the deaf took part in the May procession and 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin, and it is hoped that this will occur regularly 
in the future. Likewise at First Holy Communion and at Confirmation the 
deaf children receive these sacraments together with the grade school chil- 
dren at St. Joan of Arc, and on the occasion of First Communion or Confirma- 
tion breakfast or supper is prepared by members of the Legion of Mary 
and served to the children, their parents and other members of the family in 
celebration of the event. At Christmas time a party was held for the chil- 
dren and a pageant depicting the joyful mysteries of the rosary was pre- 
sented. It is hoped that next Christmas the children themselves can take 
part in such a program. 


“Our greatest difficulty seems to be the lack of suitable material for use 
in instructing the children. We who are not associated with Catholic schools 
for the deaf (and there must be others in a like situation in every state 
school in the country) are definitely handicapped in this regard. Although 
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language and uses it when necessary in teaching the children. Another 
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as for the First Communion class, The usual coloring and cut-out books 
in religion, prayer cards, etc., are used for the primary children. Work 
books published by the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine, Aledo, Illinois, 
are being used for the first time this year by the upper grades and high 
school students. Charts have been made by the teachers for presentation 
of work to the younger children. 


“As this is a residential school and the Sunday morning schedule will not 
permit the boys and girls to receive Holy Communion at an early Mass and 
return to the school for breakfast, the first Sunday of each month has been 
designated as Communion Sunday and on that day the children attend the 
seven-thirty Mass, receive Holy Communion, and are served breakfast in the 
St. Joan of Arc School cafeteria. Their confessions are heard by Father 
Buhmeier on the first Saturday of each month, or at any other time as they 
request. 


“Contact is maintained with the parents through correspondence about three 
times a year (at the beginning of the school year, at Christmas and again 
at vacation time in June), encouraging them in their efforts to care for the 
spiritual welfare of their children and urging that the children receive the 
sacraments frequently during the summer months. The boys and girls them- 
selves are also reminded of this, and the results have been gratifying. 


“It is our primary object, in all that is done for the deaf children, to give 
them every opportunity to progress in their spiritual development and par- 
ticipate in every way possible for them in the religious ceremonies and activi- 
ties which are almost a commonplace to the normal child attending Catholic 
school. In this the Sisters of Providence teaching at St. Joan of Are School 
have been most helpful and cooperative; without their aid very little along 
this line could be accomplished. Last year for the first time the boys and 
girls from the school for the deaf took part in the May procession and 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin, and it is hoped that this will occur regularly 
in the future. Likewise at First Holy Communion and at Confirmation the 
deaf children receive these sacraments together with the grade school chil- 
dren at St. Joan of Arc, and on the occasion of First Communion or Confirma- 
tion breakfast or supper is prepared by members of the Legion of Mary 
and served to the children, their parents and other members of the family in 
celebration of the event. At Christmas time a party was held for the chil- 
dren and a pageant depicting the joyful mysteries of the rosary was pre- 
sented. It is hoped that next Christmas the children themselves can take 
part in such a program. 


“Our greatest difficulty seems to be the lack of suitable material for use 
in instructing the children. We who are not associated with Catholic schools 
for the deaf (and there must be others in a like situation in every state 
school in the country) are definitely handicapped in this regard. Although 
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we have made inquiries from every source of information known to us, we 
have been unable to find textbooks, work books, charts, etc., which are pre- 
pared especially for teaching religion to deaf children. The great problem 
with children who receive only weekly instruction in religion is in finding 
books graphic and simple enough for use of the younger boys and girls, and 
for the upper grades a text which is simple enough in vocabulary, yet not 
too juvenile in its presentation, We have written to several Catholic schools 
for the deaf for suggestions on charts and work books, but find that the sisters 
usually make their own. Strip films on the Sacraments and the Ten Com- 
mandments would also be of help, but do not seem to be available. 


“There is much to be done in work for the deaf in Indiana, and we have 
made but a small beginning. We are especially concerned over the spiritual 
welfare of the boys and girls leaving high school, for their contact with the 
Church will unfortunately be limited because of their handicap. But with the 
grace of God and the help of Our Lady, we will try to do our best for them.” 
Before I close, may I take this occasion to render publicly my sincere thanks 
to that apostle to the deaf, Father Higgins, C.SS.R., whose help and encour- 
agement meant so much in caring for this small part of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. May God bless him! 
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DEMONSTRATION 


SENSORY AIDS ARE LANGUAGE TOOLS 


SISTER ROSALINE, S.C., DE PAUL INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In this demonstration, we use sensory aids to make the language more 
meaningful. We appeal to the senses—the sight, the touch, the taste, the 
smell, the rhythmic sense, and the hearing remnant—to help the children 
get truer ideas. When they enjoy the experience with the concrete, the 
impression is more lasting. The understanding of language meaning makes 
learning an easier process. 


We use objects—squirrel, nuts, acorns, leaves, bark of trees, vegetables, 
fruit; models of these objects in clay, wood, soap, and wax; pictures of these 
with sentences in print. The hearing aid will impress the children with sound, 
vibration, and rhythm through the use of sentences, songs, and games, con- 
cerned with the subject. This primary science lesson becomes a concrete 
example of directing Christian social living—seeing the care of our Heavenly 
Father for his little creature, the squirrel. 


TuHIs Is GRAY SQUIRREL 


God made the squirrel. God loves the squirrel. God gave him everything 
he needs. The squirrel has a bushy tail. He has strong hind legs. He 
has sharp teeth. His front paws are hands for him. God watches over 
the squirrel. He teaches the squirrels. God takes care of the squirrel. 
The squirrel finds food. 

This is autumn. God protects the squirrel, The squirrel is safe among 
the leaves. Hunters cannot see him. In autumn, the squirrel finds nuts. 
(These are nuts.) The nuts are in the shells. (These are walnuts. These are 
hickory nuts. These are hazel nuts.) He finds acorns. (These are acorns.) 
Nuts and acorns make him fat. He hides nuts and acorns. He keeps them 
for winter. 

This is winter. It is cold in winter. We need a blanket to keep us warm. 
(This is a blanket.) God keeps the squirrel warm. His tail is his blanket 
The squirrel sleeps in winter. His hair is thick. His home is in the tree. 
He puts straw and moss in the hollow. He tries to find nuts and acorns. 
He eats roots. People feed the squirrel. 

This is spring. In spring the squirrel is busy. He makes a new home. 
This home is on the top of the tree. He uses bark and young twigs. He 
makes it soft with moss. (This is bark. These are twigs. This is moss.) 
The squirrel is thin in spring. He goes down the tree often. He carries up 
food. Baby squirrels eat pussy willows. (These are pussy willows.) The 
squirrel eats strawberries, (These are strawberries.) He runs fast. He 
slides down on his tail. 

This is summer. In summer, the squirrel has many foods. He eats 
fruit. (This is fruit. These are cherries. These are apples. These are 
bananas. These are pears.) He likes peanuts. Children feed him peanuts. 
(These are peanuts.) He eats vegetables. (These are vegetables. These are 
carrots. This is corn. This is celery. This is cabbage.) 
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The squirrel lives in the park. He is tame. Children call him. They clap 
nuts together. The squirrel comes. The squirrel takes the nut. He holds it 
in his front claws. He cracks shells with his sharp teeth. He keeps shells 
out of his throat. He brushes away the shells. His tail is his broom. He 
sits on his strong hind legs. He eats the nuts. The squirrel sleeps on a 
branch of a tree. His tail keeps out the hot sun. It protects his nose and 
eyes. His tail is his umbrella. 

The squirrel makes us happy. The squirrel helps us. He plants our nut 
trees. He plants our oak trees. God wants us to like the squirrel. God 
wants us to help him. God’s saints loved the squirrel. St. Francis talked to 
the squirrel. God loves us. The squirrel is God’s gift to us. 


SPEECH-READING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jesus loves us. 

St. Francis loved the squirrel. 

The squirrel lives in the hollow of a tree. 
Mother squirrel has an acorn for baby. 
Gray Squirrel is chasing the blue jay. 
The boy is feeding the squirrel. 

The squirrel is sliding down the tree. 
Some squirrels are pets. 

The girl is holding vegetables. 

The little squirrels are eating corn. 
The squirrel is holding a peanut. 

The squirrels are sitting on the branch. 


TEST ON PRESENTATION STORY 
Put in the right word. 


1. The squirrel has a bushy ————______. squirrel 
2. Gray Squirrel’s —__________ is his blanket in winter. tail 

8. Squirrels eat —__________ in winter. home 
4. The —__—_______ lives in the hollow of a tree, nuts 

5. Gray Squirrel makes a new ——_—______ in spring. tail 


Draw a line to the right word. 


1. Hunters make a new home in spring. 

2. Squirrels takes care of the squirrel. 

3. Children cannot see the squirrel in autumn. 
4. God : feed the squirrel peanuts. 


Write Yes or No. 

God teaches the squirrel. ae rR 
Squirrels play in the park. seijelo se dul 
Squirrels eat nuts and acorns. : SATE 
Squirrels sleep all summer. Jam 

The squirrel lives in the hollow of the tree. tesa 

The squirrel cracks nuts with his teeth. PO EDI 
Squirrels eat fruit in summer. ee 

The squirrel’s tail is his blanket in winter. a See 
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FoLK SONGS AND GAMES 


“Squirrel and I’—American Folk Song, Elizabeth B. Parks 
I like to take a walk each day, 
And in the nice green forest play; 
In all the holes I peak, 
And with the squirrels play hide and seek; 


a Om ot'O 


And if I see a squirrel run, 

I try to catch him, just for fun. 

o His nuts I see, his little store; 
He’ll find I’ve left him many more, 


be ct 


“The Squirrel”—by Ethel Crowninshield 


I am the squirrel who lives in the tree! 
I am as hungry as hungry can be! 


Here are some nuts, little squirrel, for you; 
Here in my basket I have quite a few. 


“God’s Work”—Music by Beethoven 
The God of Nature and of grace 
In all His works we see, 
His goodness through the earth we trace 
His grandeur in the tree. 


His squirrels feed from His world so fair 
Where nuts and acorns fall 

To show His thoughtful loving care 

For them and for us all. 


ADDITIONAL AIDS 


Songs 
“Mister Squirrel”—Flemish Folk Tune 
“My Squirrel”—French Folk Tune 
“Chit and Chat”—American 


Films 
Gray Squirrel—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Slides 
Animals and Their Ways—State Museum 
Mammals of Pennsylvania—State Museum 
Fruits and Nuts—Department of Public Instruction 


Records 
RCA Victor #19891 and #20073 


References 
For Teachers: 
Guiding Growth In Christian Social Living 
The Chisel-tooth Tribe—W. S. Bronson 
Animal Inn—Virginia More 
The Book of Knowledge 
Wild Animals of the World—Baker and Bridge 
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For Pupils’ Use: 
Through the Day—Poole, Barton, Baker 
My World of Neighbors—Catholic Geography Series 
The How and Why Club—Frasier, Dolman, Van Noy 
All Around Us—Curriculum Foundation Series 
These are Our Friends—Sister Marguerite 
Friends Around the World—Baker & Reed 
SOURCES OF MATERIALS 
Language Patterns and Word List—based on Jones, Croaker, Pratt, Book I 
Pictures 
Magazines . 
Catalogues k 
Animal Books : 
Public Library 0 
City Museum " 
Publishing Companies A 
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CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Thursday, April 13, 1950, 10:00 A.M. 


The Catholic Blind Education Section of the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the National Catholic Educational Association was opened in the Xavier 
Library, 154 E. 23rd St., New York City, with a prayer by the Rev. John 
Klocke, S.J., chairman of the section. Because of the distance and the 
absence of Catholic schools in the South, it was decided, with the permission 
of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, to hold the 
meetings of this section in New York City. 


A very hearty welcome was extended to all by the Rev. Chairman, after 
which the roll call was taken. 


Among the clerical delegates were: Rev. John Klocke, S.J., Chairman, 
Xavier Society for the Blind, N.Y.C.; Rev. Harold Martin, Director, Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Joseph Conroy, Assistant Director, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Paul Lackner, Director, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Francis Lackner, Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. J. Gurdis, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas J. Rilley, Director, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delegates of religious were as follows: Mother Patricia, Provincial of Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, St. Michael’s Novitiate, Englewood, N.J.; Sister M. Con- 
silio, C.S.J., Superior, and Sister M. Gregory, C.S.J., Principal of St. Joseph’s 
School for the Blind, Jersey City, N.J.; Sister De La Salle, C.S.J., and Sister 
M. Louis, C.S.J., Principal, both from St.’ Mary’s School for the Blind, 
Lansdale, Pa.; Sister M. Richarda, O.P., Superintendent, and Sister M. 
Benigna, O.P. (blind), both from the Lavelle School for the Blind, Bronx, 
N.Y.C.; Sister M. Michael, C.S.J., St. Luke’s School, Hohokus, N.J.; Sister 
M. Dolorosa, C.S.J., Our Lady of Peace School, Fords, N.J.; Sister M. As- 
sumpta, R.S.M., St. Francis Xavier Convent, Providence, R.I. 


The laity present at the sessions were: Mr. Joseph Corcoran, Lay Director, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Catherine Hoban, Chairman, 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Clare Armstrong (blind), 
President, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Edgerton, 
Secretary, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louise Hamrah, 
Director of Social Service, Catholic Guild for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Catherine Hawke, Secretary to Father Martin, Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Lillian Zeller, Guide to Miss Hamrah, Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Marie Mahon, Home Visitor, Catholic Guild 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. William Johnson, Catholic Guild for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. Mullin, State Chairman, International Federation 
of Catholic Alumni (I.F.C.A.); Miss Hansbery, Chairman of Activities for the 
Blind, International Federation of Catholic Alumni, 


The first session met at 10:00 A.M. on the fifth floor of Xavier Library. 
After the reading of the minutes of last year’s meeting by the secretary, 
Sister M. Richarda, O.P., the following topics were presented for discussion: 
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1. The parents’ part as teachers in the education of the blind. 
2. Contacts with other agencies interested in the blind. 


3. Follow-up contacts after pupils leave schools for the blind, by means of 
retreats, Communion breakfasts, Catholic guilds, alumni-alumnae 
meetings. 


4, Training of teachers for the blind. 


Discussions were held on topics 1 and 2 and ideas interchanged until 12:00 
when adjournment was in order. 


Luncheon was served to all the delegates through the courtesy of Father 
Klocke and his staff at Xavier Society for the Blind. 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, April 13, 1950, 1:30 P.M. 


The activities of the second half of the day were resumed at 1:30 with a 
prayer by the Rev. Chairman, after which considerable discussion was given 
to topics 8 and 4. 


Following this discussion several points of interest in regard to the blind 
were presented by Father Klocke, such as: 
New types of Braille writers soon to be available 
Several Braille publications of a religious matter which are attainable 
among them 
Holy Hour manual, daily reading from the New Testament 
Radio broadcasts by the blind, similar to the one given by the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind on the Catholic Hour during the month of April 
Talking book records and what could be done about having records of 
books published which would exert a greater Catholic influence on 
Catholic or non-Catholic readers. 


The last portion of the meeting was devoted to the election of a new chair- 
man to replace Father Klocke, who had served as chairman for several years 
and a discussion as to whether the length of the term of the secretary should 
be one or three years. For chairman the following names were offered for 
consideration: 

Rev. John Klocke, S.J., for re-election; Rev. Harold Martin and Mr. Joseph 
Corcoran. 


Rev. John Klocke was unanimously elected by the delegates. 

The question of the length of the term of office for the secretary was then 
put to the delegates. It was decided that the term should be three years. 

A vote of thanks was then given to Father Klocke and his staff for the 
cordiality and hospitality shown on the occasion of our first visit to Xavier 
Library. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 


TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


1. Parents’ part as teachers in the education of the blind. 


Sister M. Benigna of the Lavelle School for the Blind opened this discussion. 
She felt that parents of the blind child should learn Braille in order that 
they would be able to assist the child with reading. This could be done through 
the “Parent-Teacher Meetings” held at the beginning of each semester. At 
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these meetings suggestions could be given as to where and how they could 
be instructed in Braille. Parents could be advised to take the same interest 
in the sightless child as far as recreational facilities are concerned. Sister 
further stated that the parents should encourage their little ones to mingle 
as much as possible with sighted children of their own age. One way of 
accomplishing this end would be to hold a picnic, a party, etc. For sightless 
children there should always be on hand handwork of some description to 
occupy their hands as well as their minds, thus keeping their fingers busy. 
This will help to prevent the acquiring of blindisms, These suggestions met 
with general approval. 


2. Establishing contacts with other agencies interested in the blind. 


Father Harold Martin opened this discussion by reviewing the statistics 
of the blind in the United States and the metropolitan area and pointed out 
that a great percentage were Catholics. These Catholics attend various 
agencies of a non-sectarian nature because little or no provisions are made 
for recreation of this group of individuals in the various dioceses. It is 
well to keep abreast with what is being done by these agencies by attending 
meetings, conferences, socials, etc., in order to keep informed of their interest 
that we may not be outdone as far as Catholic Action is concerned. From 
the figures given it is plainly evident that there is much room for Catholic 
Action in the respective parishes where blind parishioners reside in order that 
the non-sectarian agencies will not outdo us in their efforts to assist the 
blind. 


Father further stated that there is also much to be done in the field of edu- 
cation for the Catholic blind. It is highly commendable to establish Catholic 
guilds for the blind, such as those already established in Brooklyn, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland. The marvelous 
work thus far accomplished for the teen-age group and the adult blind is 
worthy of very high praise. In reviewing the work that has been done by 
the non-sectarian agencies it is plainly seen that more guilds should be estab- 
lished in more of our large cities, particularly in the metropolitan area where 
there are so many blind people. Many of the delegates voiced their opinions 
on this topic and on the whole it proved to be a very worth-while discussion. 


8. Follow-up contacts after Catholic children leave our Catholic schools for 
the blind. 


Sister Assumpta, R.S.M., started the discussion by showing how retreats 
are efficiently employed in Providence as a means of contact as well as a 
spiritual revival for the sightless. Rev. Harold Martin, Rev. Paul Lackner 
and Mr. Joseph Corcoran enumerated the many benefits—both spiritual and 
material—that resulted from these retreats in their particular fields of 
Christ’s vineyard. Catholic guilds are and will be a source of contact—very 
great, indeed—for our boys and girls of high school ages, as well as for men 
and women. Among the various projects followed which afford such won- 
derful opportunities are: 


1 Annual Communion breakfasts. 
2 Baby sitters’ program. 


3 Discussion groups of a religious and secular nature held on a weekly 
scale. 


4 Giving help to other less fortunates, such as the cancerous, by assisting 
in the task of rolling bandages for the various hospitals in their vicinity. 
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these meetings suggestions could be given as to where and how they could 
be instructed in Braille. Parents could be advised to take the same interest 
in the sightless child as far as recreational facilities are concerned. Sister 
further stated that the parents should encourage their little ones to mingle 
as much as possible with sighted children of their own age. One way of 
accomplishing this end would be to hold a picnic, a party, etc. For sightless 
children there should always be on hand handwork of some description to 
occupy their hands as well as their minds, thus keeping their fingers busy. 
This will help to prevent the acquiring of blindisms. These suggestions met 
with general approval. 


2. Establishing contacts with other agencies interested in the blind. 


Father Harold Martin opened this discussion by reviewing the statistics 
of the blind in the United States and the metropolitan area and pointed out 
that a great percentage were Catholics. These Catholics attend various 
agencies of a non-sectarian nature because little or no provisions are made 
for recreation of this group of individuals in the various dioceses. It is 
well to keep abreast with what is being done by these agencies by attending 
meetings, conferences, socials, etc., in order to keep informed of their interest 
that we may not be outdone as far as Catholic Action is concerned. From 
the figures given it is plainly evident that there is much room for Catholic 
Action in the respective parishes where blind parishioners reside in order that 
the non-sectarian agencies will not outdo us in their efforts to assist the 
blind. 


Father further stated that there is also much to be done in the field of edu- 
cation for the Catholic blind. It is highly commendable to establish Catholic 
guilds for the blind, such as those already established in Brooklyn, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland. The marvelous 
work thus far accomplished for the teen-age group and the adult blind is 
worthy of very high praise. In reviewing the work that has been done by 
the non-sectarian agencies it is plainly seen that more guilds should be estab- 
lished in more of our large cities, particularly in the metropolitan area where 
there are so many blind people. Many of the delegates voiced their opinions 
on this topic and on the whole it proved to be a very worth-while discussion. 


8. Follow-up contacts after Catholic children leave our Catholic schools for 
the blind. 


Sister Assumpta, R.S.M., started the discussion by showing how retreats 
are efficiently employed in Providence as a means of contact as well as a 
spiritual revival for the sightless. Rev. Harold Martin, Rev. Paul Lackner 
and Mr. Joseph Corcoran enumerated the many benefits—both spiritual and 
material—that resulted from these retreats in their particular fields of 
Christ’s vineyard. Catholic guilds are and will be a source of contact—very 
great, indeed—for our boys and girls of high school ages, as well as for men 
and women. Among the various projects followed which afford such won- 
derful opportunities are: 


1 Annual Communion breakfasts. 
2 Baby sitters’ program. 


3 Discussion groups of a religious and secular nature held on a weekly 
scale. 


4 Giving help to other less fortunates, such as the cancerous, by assisting 
in the task of rolling bandages for the various hospitals in their vicinity. 
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5 Holding Braille classes to acquaint their sighted friends with Braille, 
in order that they may help in the transcribing of books, which could 
not be otherwise available for certain courses of study. 


6 Recreation centers where social dancing is taught and where various 
games are played, and where swimming lessons are given. 


7 Hobby clubs. 


The value of Alumni-Alumnae meetings was presented by Sister M. 
Gregory of St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. She told us 
of the splendid spirit of cooperation and friendliness which exists between 
the ex-pupils and sisters by means of these meetings held at stated intervals 
during the year. A spiritual revival is the Communion breakfast for the 
members, held once a year. Much interest was aroused during this discussion. 


4. Training of teachers for the blind. 


Father John Klocke voiced his opinion that teachers in general should re- 
ceive special training. This could be done by taking courses offered in the 
various colleges, as, for instance, attending a special course being conducted 
this summer at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. These courses, he 
feels, would afford an excellent opportunity for teachers in general becoming 
interested in the blind. For more detailed information contact Rev. William 
Jenks, C.SS.R., Immaculate Conception Rectory, 349 E. 150th St., Bronx, New 
York City. Courses for those interested in the blind are also given at Columbia 
University, New York City, and at Perkins Institution for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass. These are only a few of the many educational institutions giving 
courses for the education of the blind. 


Miss Marion Hansbery, Chairman of Activities for the Blind of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae, addressed the delegates and enumer- 
ated the work done by this federation by volunteer transcribers. Due to their 
untiring zeal, these transcribers have been instrumental in increasing the 
number of books in Braille in the Xavier Library, at 154 E. 23rd St., New York 
City. Miss Hansbery told us that their organization is able to carry on 
through the aid given by the various alumnae members by means of private 
donations, benefits given from time to time in behalf of the Xavier Library, 
and other such sources. Under the auspices of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae the Xavier Society for the Blind conducts a correspond- 
ence course for volunteers who wish to learn Braille, and transcribe for the 
Xavier Library. The textbook used is Standard English Braille in Twenty 
Lessons by Madeleine Loomis, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. Upon the 
successful completion of this course in Braille the volunteer is awarded an 
I.F.C.A. certificate. 


Formal discussions followed on the subject of vocations for the sightless. 
Father Klocke told us that there are 25 blind nuns and brothers in the various 
religious communities throughout the country—all doing wonderful work 
despite their handicaps. Father Harold Martin stated that he inquired about 
the acceptance of sightless girls from several communities, and the answer 
was: “No!” Why this rejection, if the only thing they lack is sight? This 
topic remained an open question. God alone knows the answer. 

SISTER M. RICHARDA, O.P., 


Secretary 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
1950 


The National Catholic Educational Association 


OPENING PONTIFICAL MASS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11—10:00 A.M. 
First Floor, Municipal Auditorium 


SoLEMN PonrtTIFICAL Mass 
Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans 
SERMON AT THE Mass 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 
Music 
Proper of the Mass: Students of Notre Dame Seminary and Xavier Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 


Common of the Mass: Combined Choir of Elementary and High School 
Pupils of the Archdiocese of New Orleans. 


CIVIC RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11—2:00 P.M. 
First Floor, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, New Orleans, La. 


ProcEssIONAL. Loyola University Symphonic Band, Professor John B. Whitlock 
Conducting. 


THe Star SPANGLED BANNER. Loyola University Symphonic Band. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Chairman 


WELCOMING ADDRESSES 
Hon. deLesseps S. Morrison, Mayor of the City of New Orleans 
Mr. Lionel J. Bourgeois, City Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. Shelby M. Jackson, State Superintendent of Education 
Hon. William J. Dodd, Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana 
Most Rev, Joseph F. Rummel, $.T.D., Archbishop of New Orleans 
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InrRopucTion To Act III or LoHENcRIN (Wagner). Loyola University Sym- 
phonic Band. 


ADDRESS 
Hon. Howland H. Sargeant, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 
ADDRESS 


Hon. Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the Navy 
AMERICAN Wattz (Peter de Rose). Loyola University Symphonic Band. 


CoNncLUDING REMARKS 
His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 


RECESSIONAL. Loyola University Symphonic Band. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 
TUESDAY, APRIL 11 


3:00 P.M.—CommitTEE oN MemBeERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY De- 
PARTMENT 
(Memorial Exhibit Hall A) 


4:00 P. M.—ExecuTive CoMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
(Memorial Exhibit Hall A) 


4:00 P. M.—Executive CoMMITTEE, SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Sacred Heart School, 3222 Canal St.) 


4:30 P. M.—ExecutiveE CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEpPART- 
MENT 
(Room 340) 


8:00 P. M.—GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE ASSOCIATION 
(Pan American Room, Roosevelt Hotel) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 
2:00 P. M.—Cartnuo.tic Camp Directors (Memorial Exhibit Hall B) 


2:30 P. M.—Executive CoMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
(Room 201) 


5-6 P.M.—ReEcePTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA 
(Coffee Lounge, Mezzanine Floor, Municipal Auditorium) 


8:00 P. M.—Prosiems Anp PLans ComMITTEE (Room D, Roosevelt Hotel) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


9:30 A. M.—Tue UNESCO Evauation or Democracy—PANEL 
(Memorial Exhibit Hall A) 


9:30 A. M.—Mission Epucation PANEL (Memorial Exhibit Hall B) 
11:00 A. M.—ForeIGN ScHoLARsHIPs CoMMITTEE (Room 200) 


11:00 A. M.—Business MeetiInc, Detta Epsiton SicMA 
(Auditorium, Xavier University ) 
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12:30 P. M.—LuncHEoN MEETING, DELTA EpsiILoNn SIGMA 
(Cafeteria, Xavier University) 


2:30 P. M.—CommiITTEE oN Vocations (Memorial Exhibit Hall A) 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner MEETING, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
(Antoine’s Restaurant, St. Louis and Royal Sts.) 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


11:00 A. M.—ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNtversiry DEPARTMENT 
(Auditorium, Xavier University) 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., Rector, Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, La. 


Summarizer: Very Rev. Lewis F. Bennett, C.M., Mary Immaculate Seminary, 
Northampton, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit A 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 


Paper: THE TEACHING OF ORIENTAL THEOLOGY IN OuR SEMINARIES 
Rev. Frederick H. Chase, S.T.D., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


Paper: ENCOURAGING THE STUDY OF FoREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHIES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND BET- 
TER UNDERSTANDING 
Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
Memorial Exhibit A 


Paper: GREATER INSISTENCE ON LATIN IN OuR SEMINARIES AS THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE CHURCH WuHicH ContriBUTES MucH To ComMMON UNDER- 
STANDING AMONG ALL NATIONS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, M.A., St. John’s Seminary, Little 

Rock, Ark. 


Paper: WHEREFORE SucH MANIFEST INEFFICIENCY IN TEACHING LANGUAGES 
Rev. Thomas U. Bolduc, S.M., S.T.M., S.S.L., Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, La. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Notre Dame Seminary 
Address: His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 


Paper: THE SEMINARIAN’S VACATION 
Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit A 
Open Forum: Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., St. Mary’s College, North 
East, Pa. 


Summarizer: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0O.S.B., St. Meinrad Minor Sem- 


inary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Room 200 


Paper: DEVELOPING A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY IN MINOR SEMINARIANS 
Very Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S., S.T.B., St. Charles College, Catons- 


ville, Md. 
Paper: Some HE.ps 1n Discovertnc PeRsoNnaALity TRAITS IN MINOR SEMI- 
NARIANS 
Rev. Henry Robitaille, Ph.D., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, 
Warwick Neck, R.I. 


Rev. Arthur Sullivan, Ph.D., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, War- 
wick Neck, R.I. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
Room 200 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 


Paper: THE TREATMENT OF EVOLUTION IN THE SEMINARY SCIENCE COURSE 
Rev. John B. Murphy, C.M., Ph.D., St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper: Our Experience WitH DELAYED VocaTIoNs 
Rev. George Murphy, S.J., A.B., A.M., School of St. Philip Neri, 


Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Notre Dame Seminary 
Joint MEETING WITH THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Note—For this joint meeting, please refer to the program of the 
Seminary Department. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Room 200 
Open Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 


Topics: THE Use oF Rapio AND TELEVISION IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 
PREPARATION OF SEMINARIANS FOR WorK AMONG FOREIGN GROUPS 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


ADJOURNMENT 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, Xavier University 


Chairman: President of the Department, Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 0.S.F., 
Ph.D., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Departmental Summarizer: Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., Ph.D., Manhattan 
College, New York, N.Y. 


Summarizer, First Session: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Ph.D., Man- 


hattan College, New York, N.Y. 


Keynote Address: THe PAPAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING 
Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, D.D., Bishop of Covington 


Address: UNESCO anp THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., New York, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Xavier University 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION IN 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES COMMITTEE THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY COMMITTEE 


Wasuincton CoMMITTEE 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—3:00 P.M. 
Xavier University 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY (Library Room A, Xavier University) 


President: Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


Summarizer: Rev. Edward J. Drummond, S.J., Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


A SYNTHESIS OF GRADUATE WoRK IN THIRTEEN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES. Discus- 
sion led by Rev. Philip Moore, C.S.C. 


A GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM SPONSORED BY CATHOLIC COLLEGES. Dis- 
cussion led by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester D. Luby, Loras College, Dubuque, 
lowa 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: THE Estes PARK Con- 
FERENCE. Paper by Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(Auditorium, Xavier University) 

Presiding: Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J.. Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Summarizer: Andrew L. Romeo, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


Chairman’s Report: Mopern LancuaGes As INSTRUMENTS FOR IMPROVING IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., Woodstock Col- 
lege and Universidad Catolica de Chile. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN STUDENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. Miss Eleanor J. Doyle, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, Armstrong College, Savannah, Ga. 


Hopes AND Fears OF YouNG LATIN AMERICANS IN THE UNITED STATES. Sra. 
Elena F. de Eyzaguirre, Professor of Spanish, Baltimore, Md. 


THE PresENT MOMENT IN LaTIN AMERICA. Rev. Joseph B. Bassich, S.J., Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La. 


PANEL FOR REGISTRARS (Library Room B, Xavier University) 


Presiding: Miss Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Summarizer: Sister M. Ann Xavier, S.B.S., Registrar, Xavier University, New 


Orleans, La. 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS UNDER CatrHoLic AuspicEs. Donald J. Shank, Vice Presi- 
dent, Institute of International Education, New York, N. Y. 


Discussion Chairman: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Loras College, Dubuque, lowa 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES IN THE 
Unitep States. Report on a study by Brother Cassian Edmund, F.S.C., 
De La Salle Normal, Lafayette, La. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 


BUSINESS MEETING OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS (Room 301, Municipal 
Auditorium) 


Chairman: Brother G. Paul, President, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF DEANS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS (Room 302, 
Municipal Auditorium) 


Chairman: Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—-11:00 A.M. and 12:30 P.M. 
Xavier University 


DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
Business Meeting (Auditorium, Xavier University) (11:00 A.M.) 
Luncheon Meeting (Cafeteria, Xavier University) (12:30 P.M.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:00 P.M. 
Xavier University 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
PANEL FOR DEANS (Library Room A, Xavier University) 


. How Can CatTHouic CoLLteces TEACH INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Presiding: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Brother Stanislaus, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Participants: Rev. A. William Crandell, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La. 


Sister Mary Dorothy, 0.P., Barry College for Women, Miami, Fla. 
SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION (Auditorium, Xavier University) 


Preparinc Goop TEACHERS: A MEANS TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Presiding: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Summarizer: Sister Mary Peter, O.P., St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
IntRopucToRY Remarks. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell 
Mintmum PRE-SERVICE TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PRESENT Day CaTHo- 


Lic TEACHER 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Mobile, 


Ala 
Tue NEED For GENERAL EpUCATION IN THE RELICcIOUS TEACHER’S EDUCATION 


PROGRAM 
Sister M. Josetta, R.S.M., St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADEQUATE TEACHER TRAINING AND PRACTICAL REALITIES 
Mother M. Corona, O.S.F., Mother General, School Sisters of St. Francis, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Business MEETING: Election of Officers 


PANEL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS (Gymnasium, Xavier University) 


RELATIONSHIPS IN THE PuBLIC RELATIONS ProcRAMS OF CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Presiding: Charles A. Brecht, Director of Public Relations, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Summarizer: Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Participants: Very Rev. Francis E. Corkery, S.J., President, Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Wash. 
Rev. John H. Murphy, C.S.C., Vice-President in Charge of Public Relations, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
W. Daniel Conroyd, Director of Public Relations, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., Alumnus, Loyola University of the South, New 
Orleans, La. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, Xavier University 


Presiding: Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., Ph.D., College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. 


Summarizer: Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., Ph.D., Manhattan College, New 
York, N.Y. 


Panel Discussion: LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Discussion Leader: Rev. William E. McManus, Department of Education, 
NCWC, Washington, D.C. 


Participants: Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Eugene J. Butler, Legal Department, NCWC, Washington, D. C. 
Donald J. Shank, Institute of International Education, New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


Business MEETING (10:45 A.M.) 


SPECIAL PANELS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit A 
THE UNESCO EVALUATION OF DEMOCRACY 
Chairman: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Summarizer: Miss Mary Synon, LL.D., Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Participants: W. H. Perkins, O.B.E., Director of Education, Warwickshire, 
England. 
Rev. Jerome d’Souza, S.J., Rector, Loyola University College, Madras, 
India, Member, India Delegation to the United Nations 
Rev. John H. Murphy, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit B 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INTEREST IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Chairman: Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, D.D., National Director, The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, New York, N. Y. 


Summarizer: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Diocesan Director, The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Mobile, Ala. 


Participants: Most Rev. Joseph Kiwanuka, D.D., Uganda 
Rev. Xavier Thaninayagam, India 
Rev. Agnellus Kelly, O.F.M., China 
Rev. Everett F. Briggs, M.M., Japan 
Rev. Martin J. Bane, S.M.A., British West Africa 
Rev. H. Van Straelen, S.V.D., Indonesia 
Rev. John G. Furniss, S.J., Philippines 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Concert Hall 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Summarizer: Brother Mark, C.F.X., Supervisor, Baltimore, Md. 


Address: John H. Furbay, Ph.D., T.W.A. Director, Air World Education, New 
York, N. Y. 


Address: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Dean, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Concert Hall) 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. William J. Plunkett, Elmhurst, IIl. 


Summarizer: Sister M. Celine, S.C., Mt. St. Vincent Academy, Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y. 


Epucation AND UNESCO. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Sec- 
retary General, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 
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SocioLocy AND Economics. Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


History AND CuRRENT Events. Very Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly, S.J., President, 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH CO-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES (Auditorium) 


Chairman: Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., Principal, Central Catholic High 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 


Summarizer: Sister Hyacinth, 0.S.F., Alvernia High School, Chicago, IIl. 
Lrprary. Miss Evelyn Peters, School Board Office, New Orleans, La. 


DRAMATICS AND SPEECH. Brother Aloysius Blume, S.M., St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ScHoot Activities. Sister M. Eymard, S.S.N.D., Sacred Heart High School, 
New Orleans, La. 


Pusuications. Brother Reinald, C.S.C., Holy Cross High School, New Orleans, 
La. 


Cxiuss. Brother John Joseph, C.F.X., Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky. 
MISSIONARY ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING (Stage) 


Chairman: Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Saint Stanislaus, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Summarizer: Brother H. Richard, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Mission EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. 
Freking, S.T.D., Crusade Castle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VocaATIONS TO THE Mission Fietp. Rev. Thomas F. Garrity, M.M., New Or- 
leans, La. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Vocations. Brother Andre, S.C., St. Aloysius High 
School, New Orleans, La. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Loyola University—Holy Name Academy 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH ENGLISH, MUSIC, ART 
(Auditorium, Holy Name Academy) 
Chairman: Rev. Adolph J. Baum, Rector, St. James High School, Chester, Pa. 


Summarizer: Sister Marie DeLourdes, O.Carm., Mt. Carmel Academy, New 
Orleans, La. 


EncuisH. Miss Blanche Trezevant, Supervisor, Language Arts, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Music. Sister Agnes Anita, S.S.J., Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Art. Rev. Daniel J. Early, O0.S.F.S., Salesianum High School, Wilmington, Del. 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH SCIENCE, LANGUAGE 
ARTS (First Floor, Holy Name Academy) 

Chairman: Brother Herman Basil, F.S.C., Principal, St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Summarizer: Sister Jane Frances, O.P., Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 

Science. Brother Bernard Gregory, F.M.S., Marmion Military Academy, 
Aurora, Ill. 

LancuacE Arts. Sister M. Francois, $.N.D. de N., Mount Notre Dame, Reading, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE RELIGION CLASS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
(Auditorium, Loyola University) 

Chairman: Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., Saint Stanislaus, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Summarizer: Sister Julia Marie, Sisters of St. Joseph, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Tue Reticion Course aNnD Wortuy Sociau Livine. Sister M. Janet, S.C., 
Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

How THE RE.LIcIon Ciass CAN DeveLop Our INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. Rev. Joseph I. Boyle, 0.S.A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 
Our CaTHotic HERITAGE AND Latin AMERICA. Maurice Needham, The Times 

Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Concert Hall 

Chairman: Very Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., President, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. 

Summarizer: Sister Loyola, M.S.C., Supervisor, New Orleans, La. 

Panel Discussion: WHAT CONTRIBUTION CAN THE CATHOLIC HicH SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES MAKE TOWARDS THE PROMOTION OF A BETTER 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 

Participants: Charles Leonard, Consul General of Belgium 
Lionel Vasse, Consul General of France 
Gung-Hsing Wang, Consul of China 
Antonio Bruzon, Consul General of Cuba 
Dermot MacDermot, Consul General of Great Britain 
Oscar Freyre, Consul General of Peru 


Business MEETING 
Reports OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—7:00 P.M. 
Antoine's Restaurant 


DINNER MEETING (Antoine’s Restaurant, St. Louis and Royal Sts.) 
Address: Rev. Edward Murphy, S.S.J., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 
Address: Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D., Archbishop of New Orleans 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Summarizer: Sister Teresa Clare, S.C., Supervisor, Sisters of Charity, Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS OF COMMITTEES 


Address: THe PAPAL PRoGRAM FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Rev. Donald E. Dailey, Pastor, Our Lady of Angels Parish, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Address: UNESCO anp THE CaTHoLic ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, and 
Regent, School of Law, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
No Meetings Scheduled 
(Except Executive Committee Meeting) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
ELEMENTARY SECTION (Auditorium) 


TEACHING CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Presiding: Rev. George A. Harcar, C.S.Sp., Dean, School of Education, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Summarizer: Sister Antonio, C.S.J., Little Flower School, Mobile, Ala. 


Basic PRINCIPLES PERMEATING THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY CourRSE OF STupy, 
Sister Maristella, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


READINGS IN CHRISTIAN SociAL Livinc For ELEMENTARY Pupits. Sister Mary 
Justine, R.S.M., Mercy College, Detroit, Mich. 


THE ReEticion CLAss AND CHRISTIAN SociAL Livinc. Rev. Ferdinand Richard, 
O.M.I., St. Charles House, Washington, D. C 


UPPER GRADE SECTION (Concert Hall) 


TEACHING CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN THE UPPER GRADES 
Presiding: Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M., College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 
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Summarizer: Sister Mary Louis, R.S.M., Supervisor, Sisters of Mercy, Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Basic PRINCIPLES PERMEATING THE CATHOLIC Upper GRADE Course OF STUDY. 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ° 


THE RELIGION CLASS AND CHRISTIAN SoctAL Livinc. Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi, 
Principal, Pensacola Catholic High School, Pensacola, Fla. 


CHRISTIAN SociAL Livinc In Home AND Community. H. C. McGinnis, Ph.D., 


Chairman, Christian Social Philosophy Department, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:30 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
ELEMENTARY SECTION (Auditorium) 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 


Presiding: Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Summarizer: Sister M. Viola, O.S.F., Supervisor, Sisters of St. Francis, Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS IN THE PRE-ScHOOL CuHILp. Sister Marie 
Imelda, O.P., M.A., Oak Park, Ill. 


D1acnostnc Causes OF PREJUDICES OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. Sister Mary Ita, 
G.N.S.H., Principal, Christ the King School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Proper APPROACHES AND AIDS TO THE TEACHER IN DEVELOPING CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDES OpPOsED TO COMMON PreJupices. Sister M. Petrine, S.S.N.D., 
Archdiocesan Supervisor, New Orleans, La. 


UPPER GRADE SECTION (Concert Hall) 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 


Presiding: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Summarizer: Sister M. Venarda, 1.H.M., Most Holy Rosary Convent, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


CoMMoN PREJUDICES—RACE, CREED, CoLor, NATIONAL AND Economic BACcK- 
GROUND. Sister Louise Aimee, S.S.J., St. Rose de Lima School, New 
Orleans, La. 


Diacnostnc CAUSES OF PREJUDICES IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. Sister Mary Char- 
leen, S.L., Bishop Toolen High School, Mobile, Ala. 


PRopER APPROACHES AND AIDS TO THE TEACHER IN DEVELOPING CHRISTIAN 
AtTiruDEs OpposeD TO CoMMON PreJupices. Rev. Arthur M. Leary, 
A.M., Secretary of Education, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. 
a, %% Fidelis, O.S.F., Principal, Stella Niagara Elementary School, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium 


Presiding: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Summarizer: Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Supervisor, Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Diocese of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, RESOLUTIONS, ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Panel Discussion: CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND Its 
CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS 
Chairman: Paul D. Williams, K.S.G., President, Southern Regional Council, 
Richmond, Va. 
Panelists: 
On UNDERSTANDING THE SoutH. George S. Mitchell, Ph.D., Executive 
Director, Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga. 
Democracy CoMES TO THE SOUTHERN FARMLAND. Ernest E. Neal, Ph.D., 
Director, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO INDUSTRIALISM. Rev. Vincent J. O’Con- 
nell, S.M., General Chairman, Catholic Committee of the South, New 
Orleans, La. 
THE SouTHERN CuRIsTIAN BurLps THE WorLD View. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo 
M. Byrnes, A.M., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Mobile, Ala. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit B 


Chairman: Rev. Joseph W. Heidell, C.SS.R., New Orleans Deaf-Mute Apos- 
tolate, New Orleans, La. 


Summarizer: Sister Rosarita, S.S.N.D., St. Joseph’s Hall, Chinchuba Institute 
for the Deaf, Marrero, La. 


Appress oF WELCOME. Rev. Joseph W. Heidell, C. Ss, R., Chairman. 


Rout CALL anp Minutes oF 1949 ConveENTION. Sister Rosarita, $.S.N.D., Sec- 
retary 


Paper: Hanpicaps Can HELP 
Rev. Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R., St. Boniface Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper: MAKING RELIGION PRACTICAL FOR THE DEAF 
Sister Michael, S.S.J., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Paper: EVALUATION OF AUDITORY TRAINING IN A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Miss Anna Savoie, Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 


Paper: Wuat Is THE CONTRIBUTION OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL FOR THE DeEaF? 
Sister Linus, S.C., De Paul Institute for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12—2:00 P.M. 
Chinchuba Institute for the Deaf, Marrero, La. 


Demonstration: Sensory Aips ARE LANGUAGE TOOLs 
Sister Rosaline, S.C., De Paul Institute for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Demonstration: THE AcT OF CONTRITION PARAPHRASED 
Sister Rosarita, S.S.N.D., Chinchuba Institute for the Deaf, Marrero, La. 


Burret LuncHeon (5:00 P.M.) 
DancE Procram: Children of Chinchuba Institute for the Deaf (6:00 P.M.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—9:30 A.M. 
Room 201 


Paper: Letrer-Writinc—A Vira NEED IN THE EpucATION OF CATHOLIC 
Dear CHILDREN 
Sister Resignata, S.S.J., Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. 


Paper: APOSTOLATE OF THE DEAF 
Sister M. Gerard, M.H.S.H., St. Gabriel’s School for Deaf, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. 


Paper: Points For First COMMUNION 
Rev. Paul F. Klenke, St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13—2:00 P.M. 
Memorial Exhibit B 


Paper: Lip-READING AND SPEECH CORRECTION FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD 
Sister Paulette, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame School-St. Paul Diocesan School 
for the Hard of Hearing, St. Paul, Minn. 


Paper: THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK FOR THE Harp oF HEARING YOUTH 
Rev. Thomas Cribbin, Apostolate of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper: THe Harp or HEARING CHILD IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
Miss Florence A. Waters, Apostolate of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper: PREPARING THE SEMINARIAN TO MEET THE Harp oF HEarinc CATHOLIC 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14—9:30 A.M. 
Memorial Exhibit B 


Missionary Paper: A Procram For CaTHoLic Dear YoutH 
Rev. Walter Darcy, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 


Missionary Paper: THE CHALLENGE IN THE WEST 
Rev. Michael D. O’Brien, Assistant Diocesan Director for the Deaf, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Missionary Paper: Have WE FaiLep THE Dear? 
Rev. Andrew J. Molnar, St. Stephen’s Church, Passaic, N. J. 
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Missionary Paper: Wxat We Are Dotnc For THE DEAF IN THE STATE OF 
Iowa 
Rev. J. W. Higgins, Chaplain of the Deaf, Des Moines, Iowa 


Missionary Paper: “EPHPHETA” TO THE DEAF IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Rev. Edwin Sahm, Chaplain at Deaf School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business MEETING: ELECTION OF OFFICERS; RESOLUTIONS 
ADJOURNMENT 
CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
The meeting of this section will be held April 11-14, 1950, in New York City. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14—12:00 NOON 
First Floor, Municipal Auditorium 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Archbishop of Cincinnati 


BUILDING FOR PEACE IN Post-WaR GERMANY 
Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., Chief, Catholic Affairs Section, Religious Affairs 
Branch, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany 


SUMMARY OF THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D., Secretary, Catholic School Board, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 
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